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IN  MEMORIAM. 

Meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Cleve- 
land, December  9, 1881,  in  memorj  of  the  late  W:  D.  Henkle. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  of  Hiram.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  Findley, 
of  Akron.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  being  called  upon,  proceeded  to 
read  the  following  paper : 

No  more  willing  heart  and  hand  than  my  own  could  have  been  found 
for  the  performance  of  the  task  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  Association.  Conscious  as  I  am  that,  in 
other  respects,  a  much  more  judicious  selection  might  have  been  made, 
the  request  that  I  should  prepare  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  services 
of  our  late  friend  and  associate,  was  one  which  could  not  be  refused. 
Others  abler  than  I  will  speak  and  write  of  that  life  and  those  services, 
but  none  will  be  inspired  by  a  higher  admiration  or  a  warmer  affection 
for  the  man  himself  who  so  lately  lived  among  us  and  served  with  us. 

My  only  regret  is  that  so  little  time,  barely  a  week,  could  elapse 
between  the  date  of  my  undertaking  the  task  and  that  upon  which  it 
must  be  completed.  So  short  a  time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  gather  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  especially  in  regard 
to  his  earlier  life,  which  would  be  of  so  much  interest  to  those  who  have 
known  him  well  in  later  years.  During  this  brief  interval,  however,  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  secure  reliable  information  covering  this  pe- 
riod, and  to  that  obtained  from  private  sources  I  have  fortunately  been 
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able  to  add  from  one  or  two  published  sketches  which  appeared  some 
years  ago.  The  history  of  his  life  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  familiar 
to  me,  for  during  that  time  he  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  dear  to  me. 
So  recent  is  his  death  that,  in  common,  I  am  sure,  with  many  of  you,  I 
am  not  yet  fully  able  to  realize  and  accept  it — nor  am  I  able  to  measure 
the  value  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio,  or  the  loss  which 
it  has  sustained  in  his  death.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  at  a  later  period  an 
abler  hand  than  mine,  with  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  materials,  may  do 
this  work  better  than  it  could  be  done  now,  perhaps,  by  any  one.  To 
that  end  I  can,  at  present,  do  little  more  than  make  a  brief  contribution. 

William  Downs  Henkle  was  born  on  October  8th,  1828,  near  Spring- 
field, Clarke  Co.,  Ohio.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  Lemuel  Henkle, 
who  died  when  young  William  was  barely  six  years  of  age,  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  was  stationed  as  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  His  mother,  Mary  Downs,  was  of  Quaker  parentage 
and  training,  and  she  adhered  throughout  her  life  to  the  forms  of 
expression  and  habits  of  life  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Growing  up  to  manhood  under  this  influence,  her  son  retained 
to  the  end  many  traces  of  this  early  and  not  unhealthy  discipline.  A 
knowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  many  who  knew  him  later  to  under- 
stand him  better.  Concerning  his  more  remote  ancestors  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  very  little.  His  father  had  several  brothers,  and  the  Hen- 
kle family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Chief  Justice  White  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  young  Henkle  when  the  latter  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
says  that  he  is  under  the  impression  that  the  family  came  originally  from 
Virginia.  He  also  remembers  the  Henkles  as  men  of  upright  character 
and  sturdy  habits  and  prominent  especially  in  relation  to  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  of  which  at  least  one  of  the  brothers  besides  the 
father  of  William  was  a  minister. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  Kentucky,  William,  with  his  mother 
and  three  sisters  returned  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  afterward  to  Spring- 
field. At  six  years  of  age  the  lot  of  young  Henkle  was  not  an  envia- 
ble one,  and  yet  one  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  men  who  have 
left  behind  them  a  most  enviable  record.  His  widowed  mother  fought  a 
battle  of  poverty  and  strove  to  educate  her  children  as  best  she  could. 
During  a  considerable  period  she  maintained  herself  and  family  by  the 
use  of  her  needle.  During  four  or  five  years  young  Henkle  attended  the 
common  school.  At  the  age  of  eleven  a  curious  but  interesting  period 
of  three  or  four  years  succeeded.  He  appears  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  restraint  of  school  and  also  dissatisfied  with  his  progress  under  what 
he  conceived,  and  doubtless  correctly,  to  be  the  imperfect  and  defective 
methods  of  instruction  employed.  During  this  period  he  was  permitted 
to  rove  the  streets  and  the  country ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  a  taste  for 
reading  or  a  love  for  learning,  such  as  is  generally  observed  in  similar 
instances.  Indeed  it  is  likely  that  these  years,  during  which  he  was 
both  physically  and  intellectually  his  own  master,  were  among  the  most 
profitable  of  his  life.  By  shoveling  sand  and  driving  teams  he  obtained 
money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  much  of  his  spare  time  was  spent 
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in  the  village  book  store.  About  this  time  he  also  received  consid- 
erable aid  in  his  reading  and  study  from  T.  D.  Crowe,  who  was  him- 
self a  young  student  in  what  was  called  the  High  School  in  Springfield. 
In  an  article  published  in  the  "  Urbana  Citizen/'  by  Mr.  Crowe,  he  says, 
"I  noticed  the  lad  sitting  in  his  mother's  kitchen  intently  poring  over 
such  old  books  or  newspapers  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  indeed 
seeming  to  care  for  naught  else  beside.  So  I  said  to  hira  one  day,  *  Wil- 
liam, if  you  will  come  to  my  room  once  each  day  I  will  hear  you  recite 
in  anything  you  want  to  study.'  I  knew  he  had  nothing  to  pay  and  he 
well  understood  that  nothing  was  expected.  Next  evening  he  entered 
my  room  with  three  books  under  his  arm,  to- wit:  Smith's  English  Gram- 
mar, Talbot's  Arithmetic,  and  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  conceal  from  him  my  amazement  at  what  seemed  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  the  boy  had  formed  of  his  abilities.  So  I  assigned  him 
a  lesson  in  each  book  and  cheerfully  sent  him  home  to  his  task.  The  next 
day  and  each  secular  day  thereafter  he  applied  himself  to  preparing  and 
reciting  his  lessons  with  the  regularity  and  rapidity  of  a  veteran  student, 
so  that  in  less  than  six  month's  time  he  was  complete  master  of  these 
books,  and  surprise  at  his  success  even  exceeded  amazement  at  the  idea 
he  had  entertained  of  his  powers  to  achieve  it" 

After  a  few  years  spent  in  this  manner  he  became  anxious  to  pursue  a 
more  systematic  course  of  study  and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunities 
which  the  schools  afforded.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  one 
who  was  his  teacher  at  the  time,  Chief  Justice  White,  who  was  then  a 
young  man  engaged  in  teaching  in  Springfield.  He  distinctly  remembers 
young  Henkle,  who  came  to  him  a  bright,  active  boy,  and  made  known 
his  desire  to  go  on  with  his  studies.  He  had  previously  mastered  arith- 
metic and  had  an  unusually  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 
With  Mr.  White  he  began  and  successfully  carried  on  the  study  of  Latin 
and  the  elements  of  Algebra.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  taught  his  first 
district  school,  and  about  the  same  time  was  graduated  from  the  High 
School,  on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a  Latin  Salutatory.  While 
teaching  he  began  the  study  of  French  and  German,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  rising  before  daylight  and  walking  several  miles  to  recite 
before  he  began  the  regular  work  of  the  day.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  studied  and  taught.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Wittenberg 
College  where  he  studied  Greek  and  Higher  Mathematics.  In  1847  the 
family  removed  to  Urbana,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  for  a  short 
time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  next  year,  how- 
ever, he  became  principal  of  the  Urbana  Academy,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  he  attended  his  first  Teachers'  Institute,  at  which  he 
lectured  on  English  Grammar,  in  which  he  had  already  made  himself  a 
critical  scholar.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
Union-School  law  in  Urbana,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  system 
became  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

In  1850  he  taught  mathematics  in  a  seminary  at  Greenfield,  Ohio,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Prof.  R.  W.  McFarland  for  a  single  term,  after  which  he 
removed  with  his  mother's  family  to  Mechanicsburg,  where  there  was 
also  a  seminary  into  which  he  entered  as  a  teacher. 
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Here  he  was  associated  with  a  man  who  undoubtedly  exeHed  a  powerr 
ful  influence  over  his  intellectual  habits  which  were  then,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  process  of  formation.    This  was  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  a. 
graduate  of  Belfast  College,  Ireland.    He  was  a  teacher  of  long  experi- 
ence and  a  critical  scholar  of  such  attainments  as  were  rare  at  that  time* 
except  among  Chose  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  European 
education.    Young  Henkle  was  at  that  time  twenty-two  or  twenty-three* 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  then  learned  for  the  first 
time,  through  his  association  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  great  value  of  accurate, 
thorough,  and   exhaustive  scholarship,  a  lesson  which  he  himself,  in^ 
after  life,  unconsciously  taught  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  sustain 
intimate  relations  with  him.  » 

He  sdon  after  effected  the  establishment  of  the  Union-School  system 
in  Mechanicsburg,  and  after  remaining  at  its  head  for  a  year  he  took 
charge  of  the  Classical  Department  of  a  school  at  Greenmount,  near 
Eichmond,  Indiana.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  resigned  to  become- 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Eichmond  Public  Schools,  where  he  remained 
for  only  a  single  year,  the  law  under  which  his  office  had  been  created 
having  been  declared  unconstitutional.  He  then  removed  to  Indianapolis- 
to  become  principal  of  the  High  School  and  editor  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal,  of  which  he  was  the  second  editor. 

All  of  this  time  he  had  been  an  industrious  student  in  both  Language 
and  Mathematics.     While  at  Greenmount  he  published  in  connectiocL 
with  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard  a  "  University  Algebra."     In  the  language  olT 
the  Preface,  this  book  was  written  for  **  those  who  favor  the  use  of  text- 
books that  do  not  attempt  to  simplify  by  the  omission  of  that  which  !&• 
difficult."    I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  its  great  excellence 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  very  general  use.    It  was  followed  by  an  Element- 
ary Algebra.     Although  the  name  of  Professor  Stoddard  precedes  his- 
upon  the  title  page  of  these  books,  it  is  well  known  among  his  friends^ 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  sentence,  they  were  entirely  frouL. 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Henkle. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1859  he  returned  to  Ohio  as  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  South- Western  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  he  was  closely  identified  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  his  native  State.  In  1862  he  was  nominated  by  the  Eepublican 
party  for  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  but,  in 
common  with  the  entire  Eepublican  ticket,  was  defeated  at  the  election. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools^ 
of  Lebanon,  and  in  1864  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Salem,  Ohio.  He  filled  this  position  with  marked 
success  for  five  years  when,  in  1869,  upon  the  resignation  of  John  A. 
Norris  as  State  Commissioner,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  E.  B.  Hayes  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  nearly  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
term  he  was  urgently  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  citizens 
of  Salem  to  return  to  his  post  as  Superintendent  of  their  schools,  an 
invitation  which  he  accepted.  His  second  term  of  service  covered  a 
period  of  four  years,  in  which  time  he  began  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal  called  Notes  and  QuerieSf  which  was  soon  successful  to  a  degree  at 
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once  unexpected  and  gratif  jing  to  its  projector.  In  1875  he  became  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Ediu:ational  Monthly,  and  resigning  his 
position  as  Superintend  en  t  of  Schools,  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  management  of  these  two  periodicals  and  to  Institutes  and  other 
•educational  work,  a  service  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  severe 
illness  which  immediately  preceded  his  death. 

He  became  connected  with  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  at 
an  early  date,  was  for  several  years  chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  was  President  of  the  Association  in  1868.  He  also  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Educational  Association  soon  after  its  organiza- 
tion, and  was  for  several  years  its  secretary,  filling  that  office  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

He  was  married  on  October  13,  1851,  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Kate  A.  Eeta- 
brook,  a  union  which  was  productive  of  continued  happiness  up  to  his 
death.  His  wife  and  his  bright  young  daughter,  both  of  whom  survive 
Mm,  united  with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  home  in  which  dwelt  peace 
.and  contentment. 

During  the  past  two  years  he  suflfered  much  from  physical  prostration, 
yet  he  was  so  elastic  in  disposition  and  so  forgetful  of  self  that  few  out- 
;side  of  his  own  family  were  aware  of  the  fact.  With  his  characteristic 
•cheerfulness  he  continued  his  incessant  and  ever-increasing  labors  up  to 
about  two  weeks  before  his  death  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious 
illness  which  was  attended  from  the  first  by  such  alarming  symptoms  as 
to  banish  all  hope  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Salem,  on  November  22,  1881.  He  was  cut 
<lown  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  almost  with  the  implements  of  his 
toil  still  in  his  hands. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  his  life.  Of  the  value  of  that  life  to  the 
^cause  of  public  education  time  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  at  length. 
Neither  can  I  more  than  refer  to  the  extensive  range  and  scope  of  his 
;Studies,  to  his  familiarity  with  Language,  History,  Mathematics,  the 
Science  of  Mind,  and  the  Science  of  Matter ;  to  his  fondness  for  books, 
•or  to  the  rare  and  extensive  collection  which  he  had  gathered  and  which 
covered  the  walls  of  his  working  room,  from  which  barely  a  month  ago, 
ihe  was  carried  never  to  return. 

These  are  tasks  I  may  safely  leave  to  others. 

For  myself  I  must  think  of  him  as  my  teacher  and  my  friend ;  not  first 
•one  and  afterward  the  other,  but  always  both. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  him  thus  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
In  speaking  of  him  therefore,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  apparent 
personal  character  of  my  remarks,  for  I  can  best  indicate  what  he  did  for 
many  by  speaking  of  what  he  did  for  me. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1860  I  found  in  a  book  store  in  this  city  a  copy 
of  Stoddard  and  Henkle's  University  Algebra.  During  the  succeeding 
winter  I  devoted  myself  to  its  study  with  a  boy's  enthusiasm,  and  in 
iSpite  of  its  numerous  difficulties  which  I  was  obliged  to  meet  unaided,  I 
was  soon  so  delighted  with  its  clear  and  logical  arrangement,  its  concise 
:and  rigorous  discussions,  that  I  was  resolved  to  become  a  pupil  of  one  of 
^ts  authors  who^  I  had  learned^  was  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics 
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at  Lebanon,  Ohio.  In  April,  1861,  I  found  myself  in  his  class-room.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  kindness  with  which  I  was  received.  My  course  of 
study  up  to  that  time  had  been  very  irregular,  and  in  many  respects 
extremely  faulty.  After  a  brief  examination  in  which,  as  I  remember,  I 
only  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  improve- 
ment, I  was  pleasantly  told  that  I  would  doubtless  be  able  to  "get  on"^ 
in  the  classes  of  mathematics,  and  I  soon  found  myself  engaged  in  work 
which,  though  hard,  was  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  a  boy  wha 
for  the  first  time  found  himself  unsheltered  by  the  roof  of  his  parents. 
After  spending  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  teaching  I  again  found  myself 
with  him,  this  time  as  his  private  pupil.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to 
learn  what  a  store-house  of  learning  his  mind  was.  Often  when  I  would 
go  to  him  to  recite  in  a  certain  subject  some  topic  would  suggest  itself 
which  would  lead  us  both  astray,  and  the  hour  would  be  spent  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  believe  to  have  been  much  more  profitable  than  if  we  had 
rigidly  kept  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  1864  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Salem 
High  School  when  Mr.  Henkle  was  called  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
Public  Schools.  For  two  years  I  was  intimately  associated  with  him 
there,  and  in  that  time  I  learned  much  of  his  habits  of  study  and  work. 

I  have  rarely  known  a  man  who  was  more  thoroughly  master  of  him- 
self. None  of  his  time  seemed  to  be  thrown  away.  So  numerous  were- 
the  directions  in  which  he  worked  that  he  was  constantly  gathering 
information  however  he  might  be  occupied.  He  was  a  most  critical 
scholar  in  English  grammar,  and  this  was  because  he  was  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  illustrations,  examples,  and  exceptions  in  his  reading,  what- 
ever the  subject  matter  might  be.  He  had  formed  the  valuable  habit  of 
reading  with  pencil  in  hand.  Some  years  ago  he  published  an  exhaus- 
tive and  critical  discussion  of  the  mode  of  forming  the  possessive  case. 
Go  into  his  library  and  you  can  select  the  books  he  read  during  the 
period  of  preparation  for  this  work,  by  the  marks  on  the  margin  wherever 
an  example  occurs.  At  another  time  he  investigated  the  use  of  the 
hyphen  in  a  similar  manner  and,  I  believe,  published  one  or  more  papers^ 
upon  that  subject.  Those  who  have  heard  him  discuss  grammatical  ques- 
tions will  understand  how  he  turned  to  good  account  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  which  he  constantly  did.  The  operations  of  his  mind  often 
seemed  niicroscopic  in  their  character.  He  was  fond  of  the  study  of 
small  as  well  as  great  things,  and  would  frequently  spend  much  time  in 
the  investigation  of  a  subject  which  everybody  else  had  passed  by.  But 
in  all  cases  his  work  was  ^characterized  by  extraordinary  thoroughness 
and  completeness.  His  learning  was  many-sided  and  comprehensive. 
His  opinion  came  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  the  usual  resources  failed.  When  the  dictionary  or  the  encyclo- 
paedia could  not  answer,  he  was  called  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  which  he  taught  me, 
the  lesson  of  his  life  and  his  work,  was  the  worth  of  real,  critical  scholar- 
ship. 

The  superficial  scholar  who  had  encompassed  the  whole  field  of  human- 
learning  in  a  course  of  study  lasting  barely  a  single  year,  was  often 
brought  to  a  better  but  wholesome  realization  of  the  truth  through  his 
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acquaintance.  And  yet  few  ipen  were  more  modest  than  he,  and  few 
more  simple  in  their  mode  of  life.  Concerning  his  personal  character  I 
need  say  but  little  among  those  who  knew  him  so  well.  He  was  genial 
and  sunny  in  his  disposition  and  a  most  delightful  companion.  He  had 
a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  him 
utter  a  hasty  or  an  impatient  word. 

As  far  as  I  know  he  was  universally  esteemed  and  respected  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  especially  by  those  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  know 
him  intimately.  Such  cannot  fail  to  feel  that  his  death  is  a  personal  loss 
to  them.  A  well-known  college  president  spoke  to  me  of  him  a  few  days 
ago.  saying,  **  he  was  full  of  gold." 

A  professor  of  mathematics  says,  "all  of  the  upper  part  of  my  algebra 
I  got  from  him ;  not  by  direct  tuition,  but  by  correspondence,  suggestions, 
and  hints."  Only  yesterday  one  who  had  known  him  long  and  well,  and 
who  was  competent  to  speak,  said  to  me,  "Ohio  had  but  one  Henkle"— 
and  added  after  a  pause — **  no  other  State  had  any." 

Another,  distinguished  alike  as  teacher,  author,  and  poet,  in  a  letter 
received  since  his  death,  says, — "  he  gave  me  much  intellectual  inspira- 
tion ;  I  think  the  best  part  of  what  education  I  have  was  obtained  under 
his  roof.  But  I  valued  him  socially  even  more  than  intellectually.  He 
was  a  wise  and  good  man.  How  equable  he  was!  and  how  tolerant! 
With  you  I  feel  that  a  precious  portion  of  our  world  has  vanished  from 
life." 

But  in  the  larger  world  his  place,  now  vacant,  will  be  difficult  to  fill ; 
for  through  his  publications  and  his  work  he  was  an  inspiration  to  thou- 
sands of  young  men. 

For  my  own  part  I  shall  endeavor  to  pay  the  debt  I  owe  him  by  trying 
to  do  for  others  what  he  did  for  me,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  a  teacher  may  have  few  nobler  ambitions  than  this. 


After  the  song  '^Corne  unto  me  when  Shadows  darkly  gath- 
er/' conducted  by  N.  Coe  Stewart  and  fifteen  members  of  the 
High  School,  R.  W.  Stevenson  read  the  following  paper: 

I  met  Mr.  W:  D.  Henkle  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1854.  From  that 
time  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  grew  in  my  estimation  and  love.  He 
was  not  a  man  who  charmed  and  drew  you  close  to  him  at  first  sight,  yet 
there  was  something  in  his  appearance  and  manner  which  invariably 
created  the  wish  to  see  him  again,  and  to  know  him  better.  This  arose 
partly  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henkle  was  peculiarly  himself,  and  partly 
from  his  marvellous  intelligence.  He  was  like  no  other  man  I  ever  knew, 
yet  he  possessed  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  common  with  men 
of  noble  purposes  and  high  aspirations.  I  never  heard  one  man  say  of 
another  man  that  he  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Henkle.  He  leaves  a  niche  of 
such  peculiar  form  no  other  man  can  ever  fill  it.  The  great  talents  which 
Heaven  gave  him  were  not  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  but  were  put  out  to  usury 
and  increased  in  power  and  usefulness  to  the  end  of  his  life.    By  his 
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death  ever}'  teacher  in  Ohio  has  lost  a  personal  friend.  A  friend  who 
was  sincere,  honest,  capahle,  and  warm-hearted,  one  who  took  special 
delight  in  helping  the  weak  and  wavering,  and  in  defending  those  who 
were  unjustly  assailed.  Mr.  Henkle's  deliberation  and  caution  which 
were  conspicuous  elements  of  his  character  made  him  a  safe  counselor  in 
both  private  and  public  affairs.  No  man  went  to  him  for  help  who  went 
away  unassisted.  He  himself  was  the  very  embodiment  of  industry  and 
he  had  wonderful  power,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  of  inspiring  others  to 
persistent  effort.  I  never  saw  anywhere  a  more  wide-awake  and  indus- 
trious little  body  of  teachers  than  he  had  when  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Salem.  His  own  great  spirit  seemed  to  dwell  in' every  one 
of  them.  We  who, have  been  accustomed  to  meet  him  socially,  know 
how  genial  and  gentle  he  was,  how  we  appealed  to  him  in  discussions, 
and  never  in  vain,  when  accurate  information  was  needed,  how  simple 
and  child-like  his  manner  and  bearing,  how  profoundly  he  loved  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  how  thorougly  he  knew  what  was  truth,  in  philosophy, 
history,  literature,  science,  and  in  the  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a 
special  fondness  and  an  extraordinary  aptitude,  how  he  loved  and  enjoyed 
a  story  when  it  fitted  tlie  occasion  and  illustrated  a  point,  and  how  help- 
ful he  was  to  any  one  of  us  to  whom  had  come  any  kind  of  misfortune 
or  affliction.  In  all  he  said  in  the  social  circle,  or  on  public  occasions  his 
words  seemed  to  come  from  lips  which  went  always  to  school,  to  brain, 
and  heart,  for  he  never  spoke  at  random  nor  inconsiderately. 

Those  who  were  once  pupils  of  Mr.  Henkle  speak  of  it  with  pride,  and 
hold  him  in  high  esteem.  I  had,  in  schools  of  which  I  had  charge,  a 
teacher  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  who  had  for  him  an  unbounded 
admiration.  He  had  developed  in  this  pupil  the  spirit  of  investigation 
which  made  her  one  of  the  most  diligent  students  I  ever  knew.  She 
was  successful  as  a  teacher  in  inspiring  her  pupils  with  the  same  spirit. 
She  said  that  Mr.  Henkle's  method  was  always  to  begin  by  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  his  pupils,  then,  putting  it  in  their  power  to  satisfy  that 
curiosity  by  their  own  efforts.  First,  the  information  was  put  within 
easy  reach  of  his  pupils — no  farther  away  than  their  curiosity  would 
carry  them,  and  then,  as  the  desire  for  knowledge  became  stronger,  the 
distance  and  difficulties  of  reaching  it  were  increased,  when  the  chief 
value  to  the  pupil  was  the  mental  power  to  be  gained  by  effort.  He 
always  kept  before  his  pupils  an  x,  a  y,  and  a  z  whose  values  were  worth 
the  knowing.  I  have  heard  him  speak  in  institutes  of  the  good  results 
to  be  obtained  by  encouraging  pupils  to  give  their  views  fully  and  freely 
in  recitations.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  teacher  his  abilities  and  earnest- 
ness became  known,  and  he  was  given  opportunities  in  the  institutes  of 
the  state  to  extend  his  lines  of  influence  and  usefulness.  When  these 
institutes  were  feeble,  and  with  difficulty  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
could  be  raised  to  defray  even  the  travelling  expenses  of  instructors,  Mr. 
Henkle  was  one  among  the  men  of  the  state  to  give  his  services  for  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  education.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  whenever 
duty  called,  he  hesitated  not  to  go  to  the  remotest  country  district,  town, 
or  city,  to  assist  teachers,  and  thereby  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship among  teachers,  and  to  render  more  efficient  the  school  system  of 
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the  state.  A  thorough  and  ripe  scholar  himself,  he  believed  that  the 
royal  road  to  success  in  teaching,  and  the  strongest  gaarantee  for  a  suc- 
cessful system  of  public  instruction  was  in  putting  in  the  schools  teachers 
with  well  furnished  minds,  and  trained  to  habits  of  study.  No  man  in 
Ohio  knew  better  than  he  the  scholastic  deficiencies  of  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  and  none  knew  better  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
should  be  given  in  the  county  institutes.  There  is  no  one  of  us  who  has 
been  associated  with  him  in  institute  work  but  will  testify  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  most  accomodating  of  men  to  his  associate 
instructors.  In  the  division  of  subjects  to  be  discussed,  although  he  had 
his  favorite  topics,  yet  he  was  willing  that  his  associate  should  first  select 
his,  and  he  would  take  what  was  left  I  can  now  see  the  groups  of  earnest 
country  teachers,  in  one  of  these  county  institutes,  gathered  in  a  circle 
around  him,  during  a  recess,  propounding  their  queries,  problems,  and 
knotty  questions,  and  hear  his  ready  answers.  Astonishment  would 
often  be  visible  in  the  faces  of  his  delighted  hearers,  and  exclamations  of 
wonder  might  often  be  heard  at  his  marvellous  intelligence  and  varied 
information.  As  much  as  he  loved  to  investigate  things  anomalous  in 
language,  intricate  in  mathematics,  curious  in  literature,  philosophy, 
history,  and  abstruse  in  the  sciences,  he  found  time  to  keep  himself  well 
informed  on  current  events  in  the  educational,  political,  religious,  and 
scientific  world.  To  the  teachers  of  the  State  whose  opportunities  were 
limited  he  was  a  cyclopaedia  of  knowledge.  No  wonder  he  was  a  wel- 
comed visitor  to  the  country  teacher,  yearning  for  information  and  with- 
out the  means  to  obtain  it.  His  simplicity  and  unostentatious  manner, 
and  his  remarkable  patience  added  greatly  to  his  usefulness  and  popular- 
ity among  the  teachers.  Men  of  quick  apprehension  are  apt  to  be 
impatient  with  the  slow  and  dull,  but  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Henkle  was  a 
rare  exception.  The  humble  and  diffident  in  whom  he  perceived  a 
desire  to  know,  were  special  objects  of  his  attention. 

Mr.  Henkle's  public  addresses  were  always  carefully  prepared,  were 
full  of  thoughts  forcibly  and  tersely  expressed  and  characterized  by  good 
sound  sense,  fie  was  by  nature  conservative,  and  new  measures  and 
proposed  changes  in  school  legislation  were  accepted  by  him  only  when 
he  was  convinced  that  they  were  needed  and  would  add  to  the  usefulness 
and  power  of  the  school  system.  For  the  abolition  of  the  present  sub- 
district  system,  for  county  supervision,  and  for  normal  schools  to  be 
^supported  by  the  State,  he  was  an  earnest  and  powerful  advocate.  Would 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  have  seen  the  passage  of  these  great 
measures  before  his  decease !  So  faithfully  and  zealously  did  he  speak 
and  write  in  behalf  of  these  measures,  so  firm  was  he  in  the  belief  that 
their  passage  and  execution  would  place  his  beloved  State  among  the 
first  on  the  educational  roll  of  the  Republic,  that  I  believe  it  would  have 
done  much  to  render  his  last  moments  more  happy  and  peaceful.  While 
at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  the  State  he  labored  earnestly  and  manfully  | 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
scholarship  of  teachers,  a  better  way  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes, 
better  methods  of  collecting  reliable  school  statistics,  a  higher  standard 
of  professional  honor  and  courtesy  among  teachers,  besides  the  great 
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measures  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  was  a  politician,  in  one  sense^ 
he  was  versed  in  the  science  of  government,  and  took  a  profound  interest 
in  State  and  national  affairs,  but  he  was  not  in  the  sense  that  he  was  a 
partisan  and  office-seeker.  He  was  too  modest  and  too  sincere  to  be  a 
politician  as  politicians,  are  now  rated.  He  so  thoroughly  considered 
every  step  before  taking  it  that  he  seldom  made  mistakes  or  disappointed 
his  friends.  His  careful  consideration  sometimes  led  his  friends  to  think 
that  he  was  non-committal. 

He  was  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  prominent  member  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  the  recipient  of  all  the  honors 
in  the  gift  of  the  Association.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  brilliant  and 
fluent  extempore  speaker,  but  in  a  discussion  he  apprehended  so  clearly 
the  points  at  issue,  and  perceived  so  quickly  the  weak  and  strong  points 
in  an  argument,  that  he  always  spoke  forcibly  and  pertinently.  His 
memory  was  seldom  at  fault,  and  he  could  recall  transactions  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  and  in  the  schools  of  Ohio  with  more  accuracy 
than  perhaps  any  other  school  man  in  the  State.  On  account  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  prominent  educational  men  in  the  State  he  was 
appointed  -to  write  biographical  sketches  of  them  for  the  Centennial 
volumes,  entitled,  **  Education  in  Ohio."  His  sketches  remain  and  tell 
how  well  he  performed  the  task. 

He  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Hon.  E.  E.  White  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  This  periodical  has  for 
many  years  been  the  organ  of  the  State  Association,  and  we  all  know 
how  faithfully  and  accurately  it  reflected  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
that  body.  He  pleased  himself  in  selecting  articles  for  publication,  and 
his  editorials  were  always  short,  sharp,  and  pointed. 

But  his  influence  and  usefulness  were  not  circumscribed  by  State  lines. 
The  teachers  of  Ohio  regarded  him  as  a  suitable  person  to  represent  them 
in  other  States  and  in  the  National  Association.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  secretary  of  that  body,  and  the  volumes  of  proceedings  published 
under  his  supervision  give  evidence  of  his  accurate  and  systematic  way 
of  doing  business.  He  was  always,  heard  in  the  councils  of  educators  with 
profound  respect  and  attention.  In  all  the  plans  and  schemes  proposed 
for  the  organization  of  public  schools  in  .the  Southern  States  after  the 
war,  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  in  meetings  called  at  Washington  for 
consultation  with  members  of  Congress  and  educational  men,  Mr.  Henkle 
was  to  be  found,  and  his  voice  was  heard  in  advocacy  of  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  the  establishment  of  schools  where  white  and  black  alike  might 
have  offered  them  education  without  money  and  without  price. 

Mr.  Henkle  was  a  man  of  high  aspirations  and  of  an  ordinary  amount 
of  ambition.  At  some  time  in  his  early  manhood  he  must  have  decided 
for  reasons  only,  perhaps,  known  to  himself  to  spend  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  elementary  education.  From  the  earnest  and  constant  devotion  he 
always  manifested  I  am  led  to  believe  he  never  swerved  from  his  original 
purpose.  We  all  know  that  his  splendid  intellectual  abilities  and  his 
sound  scholarship  fitted  him  for  filling  positions  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  education.  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  qualified  to  fill  the  chair  of 
a  professor  of  mathematics  in  any  American  college  or  university.    In 
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sach  a  position,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  there  is  more  honor,  more 
permanence,  more  money,  and  more  ease.  He  had  the  ability  also  to 
have  made  a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  department  of  philology.  But 
like  some  other  school  men  of  our  great  State  with  abilities  great  enough 
to  reach  high  positions  of  honor  and  wealth,  in  politics,  law,  medicine,  or 
theology,  but  not  higher  nor  grander  positions  for  usefulness,  he  chose 
rather  as  the  field  of  his  labor  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  In  his  investigation  of  a  subject,  it  was  his  custom 
to  begin  at  the  bottom,  so  in  starting  out  in  his  career  as  an  educator  he 
determined  to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  our  educational  institutions. 
The  purpose  for  which  he  lived  and  worked  was  the  greatest  possible 
perfection  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  midst  of  this 
grand  work,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  manhood,  he  has  been  taken  from 
as.  A  beloved  wife  and  an  affectionate  daughter  are  not  alone  in  their 
sad  and  terrible  bereavement,  the  teachers  of  the  State  bow  in  grief,  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  whole  country  join  us  in  sympathy  and 
regrets.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  we  have  fought  together  for  measures 
which  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  elementary  schools  in  Ohio 
these  many,  many  years,  and  alas!  our  dear  brother  has  fallen  in  the 
van  division  of  our  ranks.  Who  is  able  and  willing  to  step  forward  and 
fill  up  the  terrible  gap  ? 

I  know  not  what  our  brother's  religious  views  were,  but  I  do  know  that 
he  possessed  and  loved  Christ-like  qualities,  and  admired  and  performed 
God-like  deeds.  Let  the  name  of  William  Downs  Henkle  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  historic  roll  with  Lewis,  Andrews,  Lord,  Edwards, 
and  Norris. 


Thos.  W.  Harvey  then  spoke  as  follows : — 

Others  present  knew  Mr.  Henkle  better,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  who  appreciated  him  more.  I  feel  his  loss  as  the  loss  of  a  brother. 
He  had  no  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  factions  in  the  institutes,  and 
when  a  man  was  wanted  to  represent  all,  only  one  man  was  mentioned, 
and  that  man  was  W.  D.  Henkle.  The  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
was  the  great  charm  of  his  character.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  warmest-hearted  men.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar lecturers  because  he  always  had  something  to  say,  and  always  antici- 
pated the  wants  and  needs  of  his  audience.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
show  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  loss,  and  that  is  to  be  as  thorough 
and  as  unselfish  and  kind  as  was  Mr.  Henkle. 

When  Sup't  A.  J.  Rickoff  was  called,  Sup't  E.  F.  Moulton, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  stated  that  Mr.  Rickoff 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  city,  and  read  the  following 
letter  from  him  : — 
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Office  of  CITY  SUP'T  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

443  Euclid  Avenue, 

Clevbland,  0.,  November  28th,  1881, 
Dear  Mr,  MouUon : — 

Your  favor  of  the  24th  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I  reply  at 

earliest  opportunity. 

I  think  that  the  omission  of  exercises  in  memory  of  our  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Henkle,  would  be  unpardonable,  and  if  the  programme  of  Saturday 
is  full,  they  should  be  set  for  Friday  evening,  as  you  suggest.  I  shall 
leave  the  city  on  the  first,  or  at  the  farthest  on  the  second,  of  December, 
And  shall  not  be  able,  I  fear,  to  return  till  after  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Were  I  able  to  be  present,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  undertake  any  labor 
to  prepare  a  paper  such  as  you  request,  one  that  might  be  in  some  meas- 
-ure  worthy  of  the  memory  of  a  man  who  was  faithful  to  every  trust. 
Mr.  Henkle  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  self-sacrificing  members  of 
our  State  and  National  Associations.  He  was  always  at  his  post,  always 
Teady  to  meet  any  duty,  always  wise  in  counsel,  always  genial,  kind,  and 
true.  I  think  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  deservedly 
ihigh  reputation  of  our  profession  in  this  State. 

Little  need  be  said  of  Mr.  Henkle's  scholarship.  In  the  general  opin- 
ion it  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  one  of  our  associates,  and  in 
reality  higher  than  the  reputation.  There  are  few  indeed  who  are  capa- 
ble of  rightly  estimating  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his  learning. 

Our  genial  and  kind-hearted  friend,  the  light  in  which  all  will  choose 
to  remember  him,  has  left  us.  We  shall  miss  him  at  our  gatherings,  we 
^hall  miss  his  influence  in  the  work  which  lies  before  us.  But  we  shall 
not  feel  the  loss  as  they  who  were  wont  to  call  him  by  a  nearer  and 
•dearer  name  than  friend.    Our  sympathy  with  them  is  warm  and  deep. 

Truly  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Bickoff. 

Mr.  Moulton  also  read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  John 
Hancock,  of  Dayton : — 

Office  of  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1881. 
My  Dear  Moulton : 

I  greatly  regret  that  I  cannot  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northeastern- 
Ohio  Teachers*  Association  on  Friday  evening,  to  join  with  other  old 
friends  of  our  deceased  brother,  W.  D.  Henkle,  in  paying  a  tribute  of 
kindly  appreciative  words  to  his  memory. 

It  is  now  within  less  than  a  month  of  thirty  years  since  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Henkle.  This  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  at  Columbus ;  and  I  observed  there  that  though  a  young 
man,  he  was  recognized  by  his  fellow-members  as  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
Association.  From  that  day  my  love  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  nature  of 
the  man  grew  with  the  passing  years. 

Among  a  company  who  knew  him  so  well  it  would  seem  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  any  estimate  of  Mr.  Henkle's  life  and  charac- 
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ter,  but  I  cannot  refrain  setting  forth  in  a  few  words  a  picture  of  the  man 

as  he  has  always  presented  himself  to  me.    He  not  only  had  not  a  grain 

of  envy  in  his  composition,  but  he  subdued  all  envy  in  the  hearts  of 

others ;  for  though  his  scholarship  and  vast  range  of  knowledge  so  far 

exceeded  the  attainments  of  the  friends  who  gathered  about  him,  he  yet 

bore  himself  so  modestly  and  with  such  a  natural  frankness,  that  they 

rejoiced  in  any  honors  that  fell  to  him  far  more  than  he  did  himself. 

Had  he  been  possessed  of  more  personal  ambition  it  cannot  be  doubted 

he  would  have  attained  to  a  higher  reputation  among  men ;  but  I  do  not 

believe  he  would  have  been  so  much  loved  by  his  friends.    Indeed  it 

was  this  carelessness  of  honors  for  himself  that  lent  an  additional  charm 

to  all  that  he  did  and  said.    And  his  modesty  and  frankness  were  not  of 

mere  outward  form,  but  sprang  from  inward  feeling.    I  do  not  think  he 

ever  himself  knew  how  great  a  man  he  was.    In  his  learning  there  was 

nothing  pedantic  or  obtrusive,  but  it  sat  upon  him  with  an  easy  natural 

grace.    His  whole  nature  was  pure  gold,  simple  and  generous,  linking 

itself  naturally  to  good  works  and  good  men, — however  humble  the  latter 

might  be.   Though  active  in  all  great  educational  movements,  his  delights 

were  those  of  the  student  and  scholar,  and  his  life  flowed  on  like  some 

deep  river  of  gentle  current,  full,  peaceful,  and  refreshing  all  its  banks. 

Sometimes,  on  memorial  occasions,  the  dead  are  over-praised,  but  there 

is  no  danger  that  you  will  do  it  in  our  deceased  brother's  case,  however 

unrestrainedly  your  hearts  may  speak.    His  departure  leaves  a  great  gap 

in  our  veteran  corps.    ''  Some  one  may  venture  to  take  his  place,  but  none 

can  fill  it." 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  Hancock. 

Reuben  McMillan,  of  Youngstown,  next  spoke  as  follows: — 

We  are  all  mourners  on  this  occasion, — ^and  it  is  fit  that  we  should 
mourn  the  loss  of  our  friend  and  brother.  It  is  not  for  his  faithful  wife 
and  beloved  daughter ;  it  is  not  for  us  alone  to  mourn :  every  friend  of 
education  in  the  state  and  nation  sympathizes  with  us  in  our  sorrow. 

I  was  present  at  the  last  sad  parting,  and  as  I  looked  on  his  still  form, 
and  thought  of  his  being  cut  off  in  the  prime  ofilife — his  work  unfinished, 
I  said  to  myself,  *'What  reward  for  all  his  toil."  When  I  saw  the  long  and 
sorrowing  procession  pass  to  take  a  farewell  look, — ^parents,  teachers^ 
pupils,  I  said,  "  This  id  his  reward  on  earth ;  this  is  the  monument  he 
has  erected  to  himself."  Others  have  known  him  longer  and  more  inti- 
mately than  I ; — none  have  known  but  to  admire  and  love  him.  He  has 
taught  us  among  other  things,  this  beautiful  Christian  virtue,  charity. 

He  seemed  to  delight  in  searching  for  virtues  in  othei's,  and  not  for 
faxdu.  I  have  a  letter  from  one  who  knew  him  well.  He  said,  "  our 
good  friend  Henkle  is  gone.  How  he  will  be  missed.  A  truer  man  I 
never  knew,  and  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  good  done  by  him,  and 
who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  life  ?  " 

It  was  my  wish  to  read  on  this  occasion  some  sentences  from  the 
sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fry,  of  Salem,  to  show  you  how  his 
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character  and  life  were  regarded  at  home,  by  a  strictly  orthodox  christian 
minister  wlio  has  known  him  intimately  for  several  years.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Fry  that  the  discourse  will  be  published  in  the  Monthly.  I  com- 
mend it  to  you  all :  read  it  carefully.  No  man  living  knew  Mr.  Henkle 
better  than  Prof.  Mendenhall,  from  whom  we  have  heard  such  fitting 
words  to-night.  Perhaps  no  woman,  outside  his  own  family,  knew  more 
of  his  inner  life  and  social  and  intellectual  character  than  Mrs.  Dr. 
Firestone,  of  Salem,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  High-School  work 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who,  with  her  husband,  Dr.  Firestone,  has 
enjoyed  his  intimate  friendship  ever  since. 

At  my  request  she  has  sent  me  the  following  letter,  which,  by  your 
permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  read. 


In  asking  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  contribute  to  your  memorial  services 
in  honor  of  the  late  W:  D.  Henkle,  some  reminiscences  of  his  life  and 
labors,  you  ask  me  to  renew  unutterable  grief.  His  presence  is  still  so 
near,  the  social  and  intellectual  companionship,  the  loyal  friendship,  the 
warm,  generous  glow  of  kindly  feeling  with  which  he  blessed  his  friends 
have  not  yet  faded  into  the  past  suflSciently  for  me  to  write  with  calmness. 
I  look  back  upon  the  years  he  spent  in  Salem,  rich  as  T  then  deemed 
them,  with  keen  regret  that  a  larger  appreciation  and  truer  insight  into 
his  character  came  not  till  death  had  rounded  up  the  measure  of  his 
life.  Verily,  a  great  man  was  with  us,  and  we  knew  it  not.  To  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  his  friendship,  if  not  a  liberal  education,  was 
a  great  step  towards  it. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Henkle  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  Fall  of  '64,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Salem,  although  I  had 
previously  met  him  once  or  twice,  and  had  heard  from  a  common  friend 
of  many  of  his  mental  traits.  My  knowledge  of  him  as  a  teacher  was 
limited  to  two  years'  association,  so  that  it  was  as  friend  and  citizen  I  best 
knew  him. 

He  was,  when  he  came  here  in  the  prime  of  physical  manhood,  eager^ 
active,  enthusiastic;  these  qualities  never  deserted  him,  though  with 
increasing  years  and  change  of  occupation,  he  showed  more  of  a  fond- 
ness for  his  library,  and  the  circle  of  a  few  tried  spirits,  than  for  the 
places  where   "  men  do  congregate." 

"  During  his  sojourn  with  us  of  seventeen  years,  there  were  few  enter- 
prises of  public  utility  which  did  not  owe  much  to  his  conception  and 
guiding  hand.  "  His  loss  is  irreparable, "  said  one  of  our  leading  business 
men  on  hearing  of  his  death.  He  had,  in  a  rare  degree,  that  high  attrib- 
ute of  genius  which  enlarges  whatever  it  touches,  and  interests  itself  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  humanity.  He  brought  to 
the  consideration  of  social,  economic  or  sanitary  problems,  the  same  keen 
analysis  and  cool  common  sense  with  which  he  pursued  some  abstruse 
philological  question,  or  considered  a  claim  put  forth  in  the  name  of 
science.  The  reproach  so  often  brought  against  men  of  letters,  of  look- 
ing down  from  a  serene  elevation  upon  a  struggling  social  and  political 
world,   with  calm  cynical  indifference,   could  never    justly   be  urged 
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against  him.  Indeed,  if  there  was  any  one  quality  in  man  or  woman  for 
which  his  large  charity  foand  no  excuse  it  was  superciliousness,  and  the 
severest  censure  I  ever  heard  him  visit  on  any  literary  production,  was 
reseryed  for  a  certain  New- York  weekly  which  seldom  finds  anything  to 
commend  in  morals  or  politics/  Not  to  despair  of  the  republic,  was  a 
cardinal  tenet  of  his  political  faith.  To  the  last,  he  retained  his  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  mental  and  moral  education,  to  fashion  a  common- 
wealth, strong  enough  to  withstand  all  attacks.  His  habit  of  uttering 
paradoxes  of  setting  half-forgotten  truths  in  a  strong  light,  his  love  of 
the  curious,  the  wide  range  of  his  information,  which  took  in  all  ages, 
nations,  and  creeds,  his  critical  faculty  which  deemed  nothing  too  high 
for  its  exercise,  led  many  to  set  him  down  as  much  more  radical  than  he 
really  was.  As  I  remember  his  opinions  expressed  seriously  on  the 
subjects  discussed  by  the  daily  press,  they  were  usually  of  a  conservative 
character.  He  had  little  patience  with  the  man  who  destroys  without  any 
rational  plan  of  re-building.  He  would,  it  is  true,  sometimes  support 
some  social  innovation,  less,  as  I  often  jestingly  charged  him,  from  a  belief 
in  its  inherent  efficacy,  than  from  a  desire  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  his  place  was  rather  with  the  Centre  than  with 
the  Left. 

No  man  had  ever  less  pride  in  his  attainments,  or  greater  readiness  to 
share  his  intellectual  stores.  His  library,  embodying  the  sum  of  his  aspi- 
rations from  earliest  manhood  was  open  to  all,  and  nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  to  bring  forth  its  choicest  treasures  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  social  circle.  His  writings  were  models  of  clearness  and  simplicity) 
fine  writing,  be  abhorred.  Thought  was  too  precious  to  be  hidden  under 
a  mass  of  words.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready,  and  when  he  chose,  of  a 
caustic  writer,  but  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  where  it  was 
dipped  in  gall;  earnest  effort  always  commanded  patient,  respectful 
attention.  The  same  spirit  governed  him  in  his  personal  intercourse. 
''He  taught  me  charity,"  said  one  who,  in  return  for  active  hostility, 
met  with  the  same  unvarying  kindness. 

His  last  illness  was  accompanied  by  such  great  prostration  as  to  forbid 
all  converse.  For  a  day  or  two  the  clouds  parted  sufficiently  to  allow  his 
sorrowing  friends  a  feeble  ray  of  hope,  and  even  encouraged  himself  to 
think  that  his  labors  on  earth  were  not  yet  ended.  On  one  of  these 
mornings  he  said  to  his  friend  and  physician,  '*  That  Richard  was  himself 
again,"  adding  in  a  pathetic,  self-depreciatory  tone,  that  he  didn't  know 
as  that  was  any  recommendation — the  last  gleam  of  the  playful  fancy 
that  had  so  often  delighted  the  listening  circle. 

He  lived  the  life  he  loved.  His  life  might  have  been  prolonged  to  a 
green  old  age,  had  he  shown  greater  tenderness  for  the  temple  in  which 
he  dwelt.  But  to  have  been  separated  from  his  beloved  books,  cut  off 
from  companionship  with  kindred  minds,  from  communion  with  the 
"Sceptred  great  who  rule  us  from  their  urns,"  this  to  him,  would  have 
been,  not  life,  but  death. 

"Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,"  dear  friend.  It  is  no  slight  praise 
to  say  "Those  who  knew  thee  best,  loved  thee  best." 

Rose  P.  Firestone. 
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President  Hinsdale  then  called  on  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  who 
for  six  years  had  held  the  office  of  State  School  Commissioner 
before  Mr.  Henkle's  term,  to  speak  on  the  subject  before  the 
Association.  The  following  is  but  a  brief  abstract  of  Mr. 
Smyth's  remarks: 

Mr,  President : — I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bear  testiinony  to  the 
admirable  characteristics  of  our  lamented  friend.  Others  here  may 
have  known  our  departed  friend  more  intimately  than  I,  especially  as  to 
hfs  teaching  abilities,  and  I  will  not  dwell  upon  his  professional  character. 
As  a  man,  Brother  Henkle  was  so  unpretentious,  modest,  and  gentle,  ever 
seeming  unconscious  of  his  real  greatness,  always  so  generous  and  help- 
ful that  we  could  but  hold  him  in  honor  and  in  love.  And  thus  we  ever 
shall  enshrine  his  virtues  in  our  choicest  memories.  This  reward  we  can 
not  fail  to  render  him  for  what  he  did  for  us  and  for  the  good  cause  which 
this  Association  represents.  He  meets  no  more  with  us  here,  for  he  ha» 
gone  to  join  others  whom  once  we  knew  as  leaders  in  the  work  of  educa« 
tion  in  Ohio,  of  whom  Joseph  Ray,  H.  H.  Barney,  Asa  D.  Lord,  and 
blessed  Lorin  Andrews  are  fresh  in  our  memories. 

Hon.  D.  P.  De  Wolf,  State  School  Commissioner,  spoke  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  President,  and  FeUow-  Teachsrs  : 

It  is  certainly  good  for  us  to  be  here  to-night  to  contemplate  the  life  of 
this  quiet,  earnest  worker,  who  has  just  closed  his  earthly  mission  among 
us.  It  certainly  must  have  been  a  remarkable  life  to  have  impressed 
itself  so  deeply  into  the  nature  of  so  many  persons,  that  there  is  now  but 
one  voice  among  all  who  knew  our  brother,  each  testifying  to  the  rich 
results  of  his  strong  humane  impulse  to  help  those  especially  who  aspired 
after  the  deeper  and  more  abstruse  truths  of  science.  The  sincere  regret 
which  his  departure  has  occasioned  among  so  wide  and  diverse  a  class  of 
people,  implies  that  that  unobstrusive  and  charitable,  yet  always  helpful 
life,  must  have  been  a  very  efficient  life  in  its  way. 

I  remember  to  have  seen,  when  a  boy,  a  large  number  of  men  one 
early  dawn,  making  their  way  from  Bridgewater,  in  New- York,  toward 
Peterboro,  the  home  of  Gerrit  Smith,  the  only  village,  apparently,  where 
the  first  quiet  advocates  of  the  great  principle  of  universal  freedom, 
could  in  that  day,  safely  convene.  They  had  been  driven  out  of  Bridge- 
water  by  stage-drivers'  whips.  Years  rolled  by,  and  at  a  college  com- 
mencement, a  young  man  was  discoursing  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  telling  how  a  generation  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  great  humane  truth,  against  the  opposition  of  religious 
organizations,  the  threats  of  commercial  combinations,  and  the  anath- 
emas of  two  great  political  parties.  When  the  exercises  closed,  two  gray 
haired  men  who  had  not  met  in  thirty  years,  rushed  toward  each  other, 
and  embraced  like  women.  "You  remember  that  meeting  at  Bridge- 
water,"  said  one,  "Yes,"  was  the  answer.    "  We  then  believed  there  was 
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power  in  trath  ;  now,  thank  God,  we  know  it ;  we  know  it;  ''and  the  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude  poured  forth  afresh.  There  had,  indeed,  been 
power  enough  in  the  quiet  pressure  of  that  great  truth  in  regard  to  two 
great  systems  of  industry  in  this  country,  the  one  extending  a  benign, 
civilizing,  educating  influence  in  every  community;  the  other,  not  only 
debasing  every  one  in  its  neighborhood,  but  degrading  the  very  idea  of 
labor  everywhere,  to  change  a  violent  opposition  to  a  great  reform  up  to 
fighting  heat  on  the  other  side.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  actors  in  that 
great  scene  were  inspired  with  the  thought  of  this  power. 

The  testimony  which  we  have  here  to-night  as  to  the  great  success  of 
this  genuine  life,  which,  from  its  kindly  earnestness,  was  able  to  excite 
the  ambition  of  gifted  young  men  to  follow  hihi  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
erudition  the  most  recondite  and  severe,  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  an 
influence  so  positive  will  never  die  out  of  this  generation,  and  it  should 
give  us  confidence  in  the  power  of  genuine,  earnest  character,  and  the 
truth  it  represents,  to  win  its  way  in  the  end  to  the  heart  and  judgment 
of  mankind. 

Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron,  spoke  as  follows : 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  religious  element  in  Mr.  Henkle's  char- 
acter. The  impression  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  that  he  was  not  a 
religious  man,  but  was  rather  of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  This  was  my 
own  impression,  until  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  I  roomed  with 
him  for  a  week  while  we  labored  together  in  a  teachers'  institute  at 
Bavenna.  To  my  surprise  and  gratification  I  found  him  a  deeply  religi- 
ons man.  He  expressed  a  distaste  for  many  of  the  outward  forms  of 
religion,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  sense  of  dependence  on  God 
and  his  firm  belief  in  a  future  life.  In  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
prayer,  he  expressed  his  aversion  to  praying  in  public,  but  said  he  sup- 
posed he  prayed  as  much  as  most  men.  These  conversations  left  me 
with  the  impression  that  our  brother's  religious  experience  was  pecu- 
liarly rich,  and  that  the  gentleness  and  loveliness  which  he  always  man- 
ifested were  due  to  a  divine  life  within  him,  for  which  even  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  best  had  n(ft  given  him  credit. 

Now  that  he  has  gone,  I  look  upon  his  utterances  at  the  time  referred 
to  as  evidence  of  his  ripening  for  the  higher  life. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  I  heard  him  speak  of  the  good  fellowship 
existing  among  the  teachers  of  Ohio.  He  then  remarked  that  our  circle 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  remain  long  unbroken.  He  has  gone,  and 
we  shall  follow  soon. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : 

Ken  YON  College,  Gam  bier,  Ohio. 

December  7,  1881. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

My  work  here  where  Saturday  is  no  holiday,  and  now  near  the 

close  of  the  term,  decides  that  I  should  not  be  absent  at  the  end  of  this 

week. 

2 
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It  would  be  a  sad  pleasure  to  unite  with  friends  of  W:  D.  Henkle  in 
honoring  his  memory.  We  all  feel  the  great  loss  to  us,  and  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  whole  country.  All  recognize  his  great  scholarship,  his  intel- 
lectual strength,  and  the  position  of  usefulness  which  he  occupied.  I 
would  speak  of  another  trait,  his  wonderful  kindliness  and  gentleness. 
Circumstances  threw  us  much  together  for  a  number  of  years  past;  hav- 
ing common  pursuits  and  at  least  one  common  taste,  we  became  very 
intimate.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  such  a  friend.  But  I  was  going  to 
speak  of  his  gentleness,  his  charity.  In  all  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
I  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  him  speak  harshly  of  any  human  being. 
If  some  rascality  was  brought  to  light,  he  would  speak  of  it  in  a  sort  of 
scientific,  analytical  way*,  tracing  the  action  to  its  causes,  and  the  cause 
was  found  to  be  ignorance  rather  than  depravity.  He  seemed  to  think 
habitually  on  whatever  is  true  and  honorable,  on  whatever  is  lavely  and 
of  good  report.  Alas  he  is  gone.  Let  no  one  say  lightly  that  the  best  of 
men  are  soon  forgotten.  W:  D.  Henkle  will  not  be  forgotten  while  those 
live  who  knew  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Eli  T.  Tappan. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  President  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  who 
was  in  the  chair,  being  called  upon  by  Superintendent  Findley, 
spoke  as  follows : 

There  are  many  things  that  I  might  say,  but  considering  the  length  of 
our  service  I  shall  say  but  one.  This  I  will  preface,  however,  by  remark- 
ing that  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Heukle  through  his  library.  In 
the  yeavs  1868  and  '69,  when  I  lived  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  I.  learned  that 
there  was  a  valuable  collection  of  books  in  Salem,  only  a  dozen  miles  off. 
I  often  had  occasion  to  go  for  help  to  this  collection,  which  was  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  as  well  as  the  proprietor's  abundant  stock  of 
knowledge.    Thus  the  books  introduced  me  to  the  man. 

To  me  the  name  of  W:  D.  Henkle  stands  for  accurate  information, 
exact  knowledge,  critical  scholarship.  We  live  in  an  age  of  intellectual 
looseness — of  half  knowledge  and  wrong  knowledge ;  a  state  of  things 
that  the  newspaper  does  much  to  foster.  Many  people  do  not  care 
whether  information  is  sound  and  trustworthy  or  not,  at  least  if  the 
care  cost  them  any  effort;  and  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  cross  the 
road  to  verify  a  statement.  Such  was  not  our  Brother  Henkle.  He  had 
a  genius  for  hunting  a  matter  down,  and  was  never  content  until  he 
knew  how  it  was.  He  had  the  thoroughness,  patience,  critical  acumen, 
and  conscientiousness  of  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  What  I  mean  is 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  last  conversations  that  I  ever  had  with  him. 
As  such  illustration,  and  because  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  I  will  recount 
the  substance  of  his  part  of  the  conversation.  You  remember  that,  in 
the  year  1803,  Thomas  Jefferson  being  then  President,  at  the  time  the 
United  States  purchased  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  of  France,  for  $15,000,- 
000,  or,  more  exactly,  80,000,000  francs.  This  is  what  the  books  say,  and 
this  is  the  accepted  view  of  tbe  subject.    But  somebody  had  challenged 
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this  view,  and  Mr.  Henkle  was  led  to  look  more  closely  into  the  matter. 
Now,  yoQ  may  remember  that,  according  to  the  treaty,  a  part  of  the 
«nm  paid  was  retained  by  the  United  States  to  pay  certain  claims  of  onr 
citizens  against  the  French  government.  This  made  the  investigation  of 
cases  necessary,  and  investigation  meant  courts,  trials,  and  delays.  It 
happened,  said  Mr.  Henkle,  that  the  claims  presented  did  not  cover  the 
money  retained  to  pay  them,  or  that  claims  were  ruled  out — one  or  both 
of  these ;  and  the  result  was  that  a  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  Louisi- 
:ana  was  never  given  either  to  France  or  to  her  creditors,  and  the  Territory 
did  not  cost  the  United  States  the  sum  named  in  the  treaty.  This  money 
is  in  the  Treasury  awaiting  claimants  to-day,  unless  it  has  been  **  covered 
in,"  as  the  legislators  say,  by  act  of  congress.    Such  was  his  recital. 

Now  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Henkle  had  ascertained  these  facts,  not  found 
in  books  or  known  to  the  public,  or  even  to  well-informed  men,  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  authorities  at  Washington.  He  had  used  up  station- 
ary, paid  postage,  and  consumed  valuable  time  in  satisfying  his  mind 
touching  this  question,  that  had  arisen  in  some  incidental  way.  He 
knew  the  details,  such  as  I  have  forgotten.  You  tell  me,  perhaps,  this  is 
■a  small  matter,  and  ask  me  w^hat  this  particular  information  was  worth 
when  obtained?  But,  w^ithout  taking  time  now  to  answer  on  either  fact, 
I  am  content  to  say  that  men  who  do  such  things  as  these — who  have  the 
caental  qualities  to  do  them— are  the  men  who  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
Teal  knowledge. 

What  I  have  now  said  will  explain  what  I  meant  in  saying,  W:  D. 
Henkle  stands  to  me  for  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  knowl- 
edge.   He  stands  for  much  more  indeed,  but  for  this  pre-eminently. 


SATURDAY'S  MEETING. 

Saturdays  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  Sup't  Samuel  Findley.  On  motion  of 
Sup't  Harvey  a  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  following  year.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  the  com- 
mittee reported  for  President,  Reuben  McMillan,  of  Youngs- 
town;  Secretary,  Hiram  Sapp,  of  Wadsworth;  Treasurer,  A.  B. 
Stutzman,  of  Kent.  Executive  Com.:  Prof.  Geo.  H.  White,  of 
Oberlin;  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Medina;  and  Samuel  Findley,  of 
Akron. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  in  memory  of  Mr.  Henkle, 
reported  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Hon.  William  D.  Henkle  we  have  lost  a 
very  dear  Friend ;  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio  and  the  United  States, 
a  strong  support  and  a  quiet  but  constantly  lustrous  ornament;  and 
society,  a  member  quick  to  all  her  best  interests,  and  ingenious  in  helping 
to  devise  solutions  for  her  most  intricate  problems. 
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Resolved,  That  our  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  becomes  more- 
intense  as  we  look  forward  to  the  recurrence  of  the  customary  occasions^ 
where,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  enjoyed  his  genial 
companionship,  the  steady  and  helpful  support  of  his  trained  and  inven- 
tive intellect,  and  have  shared  the  honors  which  he  has  conferred  on  the- 
profession  in. its Stateand  National  relations. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  thoughtful  youth  struggling  for  the  rudiments  of 
an  education,  as  an  elder  brother  and  efficient  guide  to  earnest  younj^ 
minds  in  similar  pursuits,  as  an  enthusiastic  artist,  bringing  a  knowledge 
of  the  systems  of  all  civilized  lands  into  his  helpful  efforts,  with  others- 
to  plan  and  build  up  for  his  loved  State  and  Country  an  educational  and 
social  system  adapted  to  their  progressive  character,  as  a  ripened  teacher, 
a  well-informed  and  suggestive  counsellor  in  the  local,  State,  and  National 
bodies  concerned  in  the  practical  work  of  education,  and  the  scientific 
statement  of  educational  doctrines,  and  as  an  efficient  State  officer,  we 
remember  our  departed  brother  as  the  ever  unselfish,  charitable,  helpful^ 
thoroughly-furnished  representative  of  our  profession.  A  devout  be- 
liever in  the  effectiveness  of  moral  forces,  his  unassuming  life,  now  so 
widely  regarded  as  successful,  is  the  happiest  vindication  of  his  creed,, 
and  should  encourage  us  who  profess  to  be  laboring  for  the  final  triumph, 
of  these  forces. 

Resolved,  That  his  special  aptitude  as  an  original  investigator,  and  the 
universality  of  his  attainments  and  sympathies,  entitle  him  to  the  tribute 
of  one  of  his  unprofessional  admirers:  "Ohio  had  but  one  Henkle,  other 
States  had  none." 

Resolved,  That  we  mourn  our  loss,  and  profoundly  sympathize  with  his^ 
deeply  afflicted  family. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  copy  thereof  be  forwarded  to  the  bereaved  family. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  be  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Cleve- 
papers,  and  the  educational  periodicals  .of  the  country. 

D.  F.  DeWolf, 
Thomas  W.  Harvey, 
Thos.  C.  Mendenhall, 
Reuben  McMillan, 
Henry  M.  Parker, 

Committee, 
Hiram  Sapp,  Secretary,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  President. 

Mr.  James's  paper  on  "Garfield  as  a  Teacher,'*  wasoneof  the^ 
best  ever  read  before  the  Association.  Miss  Evans's  paper  on 
Waste  in  the  Education  of  Girls,  was  replete  with  good  sense, 
fine  in  diction,  able  in  thought,  and  excellent  in  spirit.  The 
paper  of  Prof.  Frost,  on  Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools,  was' 
in  every  way  worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  two  previously 
mentioned.  He  treated  the  subject  in  a  practical,  earnest,  and 
effective  manner.    .The  paper  of  Mr.  James  was  discussed  My 
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A.  B.  Hinsdale  and  J.  H.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland.  Because 
of  a  lack  of  time  the  discussion  of  the  papers  of  Miss  Evans 
and  Prof.  Frost  was  postponed  till  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Moulton  it  was  voted  to  publish  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  memorial  exercises  of  Friday  evening,  and 
the  paper  of  Mr.  James  of  the  program  of  Saturday,  in  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  Both  sessions  of  the  meeting  were 
well  attended  and  full  of  interest. 


REV.  DR.  FRY'S  REMARKS. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fry  at  the  funeral  of 
1¥:  D.  Henkle,  which  took  place  Nov.  25. 

My  Dbar  Friends : — It  is  known,  to  most  of  those  present  that  the 
original  plan  of  the  funeral  of  our  friend,  was  in  accordance  with  what 
seemed  to  be  most  becoming,  to  hold  these  services  in  the  home  of  his 
family,  and  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner.  But  the  sudden  and 
severe  chanji^e  of  weather,  the  wide-spread  interest,  the  large  company 
of  friends  who  now  fill  this  church,  show  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  a^ 
change  in  our  plan,  and  we  shall  try  also  to  so  conduct  these  services  as 
to  preserve  the  required  simplicity. 

I  hardly  know  which  makes  the  deeper  impression  here,  our  sympathy 
with  this  family  in  their  loss,  or  our  sudden  apprehension  of  the  afflic- 
tion of  the  community  at  large.  We  lose  a  citizen  who  filled  a  unique 
place.  Mr.  Henkle  was  a  man  of  practical  and  rare  erudition,  whose 
work  as  teacher,  writer,  lecturer,  editor,  publisher,  and  man  of  business, 
gave  him  a  fame  that  is  our  pride,  for  his  work  attracted  the  notice  of 
educators  far  and  near. 

I  do  not  forget  that  our  friend  belongs  first  of  all  to  his  own  family,  to 
his  wife,  daughter,  sisters,  and  others  of  a  circle  of  affectionate  relatives. 
I  cannot  but  remember  also,  that  his  life  and  work  has  been  such  that 
lie  belongs  also  to  the  community  at  large,  represented  here  by  many 
personal  friends,  by  many  of  his  former  pupils,  by  representatives  of 
School  Boards,  and  by  some  others  who  were  associates  with  him  in  his 
work  in  our  schools.  I  will  say  more,  he  belongs  to  this  commonwealth 
of  Ohio,  by  his  life-long  eflTorts  to  elevate  and  improve  her  system  of 
education  in  the  common  schools,  and  her  School  Laws,  with  the  passage 
of  some  of  which,  and  the  collation  and  interpretation  of  all,  he  has  had 
an  official  connection.  It  is  only  justice  to  add,  that  in  a  high  and  hon- 
orable sense,  he  belongs  to  the  noble  workers,  the  "  New  Profession  "  of 
Teachers  in  all  the  land;  a  profession  refined  by  education  and  knowl- 
edge, devoted  to  the  most  fruitful  work,  yet  a  work  in  which  it  is  needful 
to  be  patient,  submissive  to  drudgery,  often  illy  paid,  subject  to  the  effects 
of  popular  whim  and  caprice,  to.  fits  of  avarice  (under  the  name  of 
economy)  and  desire  of  change,  yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  disad- 
vantages, a  profession  whose  worJc  was  never  of  more  value  to  the  people 
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than  now,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  our  forefathers'  great  experiment  of 
self-government.  But  I  may  be  permitted,  without  departing  from  the 
promised  simplicity— or  indulging  in  merely  indiscriminating  eulogy,  to* 
say  in  addition,  a  few  things  that  may  serve  as  lessons  to  us,  drawn-, 
from  the  character  and  work  of  our -deceased  friend. 

1.  I  may  call  attention  to  his  simple  loyalty  to  his  chosen  work.    Few 
who  knew  Mr.  Henkle  well,  but  were  charmed  by  his  simplicity  and 
modesty,  and  the  absence  of  egotism  and  lofty  pretension.    He  was  quiet, 
plain,  and  humorous,  so  that  the  observer  was  made  to  forget  that  this- 
plain  man  was  so  rich,  so  ripe  a  scholar  of  extensive  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  scholars,  and  had  a  practical  connection  with  most 
of  the  organized  associations  of  education  in  the  land.     To  those  who 
did  know  him  well,  he  revealed  extraordinary  mental  faculties,  improved 
by  culture  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  of  breadth  and  accuracy 
really  uncommon.    His  learning  was  proverbially  spoken  of  as  Encyclo- 
paedic.   But  he  was  not  an  impractical  recluse.     He  was  apt,  and  much- 
relied  on  amonm:  his  associates  as  an  organizer,  manager,  a  worker  in 
committees,  a  critic  and  editor  of  other  men's  literary  labors.    He  had 
habits  of  business  which  would  have,  had  he  so  chosen,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  profitable  bnsinesp  enterprises.    Had  he  emulated  well-known 
examples,  he  mii^ht  have  won  distinction  in  other  branches  of  literature,, 
or  in  politics.    But  he  chose  to  confine  his  ambition  and  enthusiasm  to 
one  line  of  work,  to  a  field  from  which,  unfortunately  for  the  profession 
and  the  State,  too  many  promising  rnen  are  being  constantly  promoted 
to  places  of  larger  fame  and  profit.     He  was  severely  and   honorably^ 
loyal  to  his  work,  which  he  began  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  continued 
for  thirty-seven  years  thereafter.     Three  weeks  ago  he  visited  in  the- 
several  rooms  of  our  public  schools,  spoke  words  of  cheer  to  scholars- 
and  teachers;  two  weeks  ago  when  sickness  arrested  him  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  work— the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Educational* 
Association  was  but  half  done ;  the  current  numbers  of  his  monthlieGK 
were  but  fairly  begun.    So  earnest,  so  faithful,  so  loyal  to  his  life  work 
of  Education,  that  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  it.    Here  is  » 
lesson  that  needs  no  further  statement. 

2.  Again,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  lesson  of  his  life,  from  this  appar- 
ent, but  important  fact,  viz. :  He  was  a  very  busy  man.  This  is  a  work- 
ing people,  but  people  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  always  underesti- 
mate the  amount  and  severity  of  labor  done  by  professional  men.  They 
are  disposed  to  consider  work  which  uses  the  brain  as  an  instrument,  to 
be  relatively  easy,  and  hence  undervalue  the  success  won  by  intellectual 
toil.  It  is  the  common  error  of  ignorance  and  inexperience.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  a  brief  review  of  Mr.  Henkle's  life-work.  He  was  born  in. 
1828,  near  Springfield,  Ohio.  His  earliest  schools  were  poo?;  he  left  them 
for  a  time  dissatisfied,  about  his  eleventh  year,  but  soon  after  there  awoke- 
in  him  an  ardent  desire  for  knowledge,  and  he  worked  hard  and  got  and 
saved  money  to  buy  books;  his  first 'bookcase  being  a  candle  box  !  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  taught  his  own  District  School ;  before  his  day's- 
work  began  he  walked  several  miles  to  recite  French  and  German— he 
also  pursued  special  studies  in  Wittenberg  College.     At  nineteen  we  find 
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him  teaching  a  Subscription  School  at  XJrbana,  which,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Union  School  law,  by  bis  influence  with  the  citisens,  was  merged 
with  it,  and  he  became  the  principal.  In  that  year  he  flrst  attended  a 
Teachers'  Institute  there,  and  lectured  on  English  Grammar.  At  twenty- 
two  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Greenfield  Academy.  Thence 
he  returned  to  his  mother's  at  Mechanicsburgh,  Ohio,  and  was  associated 
with  Mr.  R  Wilson,  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ireland,  as 
teacher  in  the  Seminary,  an  association  which  had  an  important  influence 
in  the  enlarging  and  proficiency  of  his  own  scholarship.  Here,  again  he 
sQcceeded  in  organizing  a  Union  School,  and  became  the  first  principal. 
At  twenty-six  he  assumed  charge  of  Classical  instruction  inGreenmount 
Seminary,  near  Richmond,  Indiana;  holding  the  position  for  three  years, 
or  until  the  adoption  of  the  Union-School  plan  in  Richmond,  when  he 
was  chosen  principal,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Hari  Kari  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Union-School  Law, 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  for  a  time  edited  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  In  his  thirty-first  year  he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lebanon.  Three 
years  after  he  resigned,  and  became  Republican  nominee  for  the  office 
of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools — but  having,  with  the  entire 
ticket,  suffered  defeat,  he  became  principal  of  the  Lebanon  Union 
Schools.  In  his  thirty-sixth  year  he  came  to  Salem,  and  engaged  as 
Superintendent  of  our  Schools ;  and  almost  all  of  you  can  testify  to  the 
excellence  of  his  work  in  that  position  for  the  next  five  years,  when  on 
appointment  by  Gov.  R.  B.  Hayes,  he  accepted  the  place  of  State  Com- 
missioner for  Common  Schools,  which  he  filled  with  great  benefit  to  the 
entire  State,  but  after  two  years,  owing  to  difficulties  in  our  schools,  at 
the  earnest  demand  of  public  opinion,  the  Board  of  Education  succeas- 
fuUy  urged  his  return  to  his  former  place  in  our  schools,  which  he  superin- 
tended for  four  years  with  a  quiet  efficiency,  which  has  long  since  become 
so  manifest  as  to  put  to  silence  and  shame  any  temporary  and  mistaken 
criticism,  for  the  enduring  merit  of  his  work  has  been  clearer  by  reason 
of  his  magnanimous  forbearance.  In  his  forty-eighth  year  (in  1875)  he 
resigned,  and  retired  from  the  work  of  the  school-room,  only  to  engage 
in  work  equally -well  identified  with  the  promotion  of  education ;  he 
became  owner  and  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  continuing 
the  publication  of  Notes  and  Queries.  To  these  publications,  involving 
as  they  did  the  need  of  prodigious  labor  and  correspondence,  he  gave 
the  closest  attention,  having  no  intermission  except  when  attending 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
these  latter  years  he  was  never  idle,  scarcely  even  for  recreation,  never 
without  book,  or  pen  and  MS.  in  hand,  for  five  minutes  during  his  wak- 
ing hours.  Beside  his  editorial  work,  he  was  author  of  the  Elementary 
Algebra  and  of  the  **  University  Algebra,"  prepared  the  "Test  Speller," 
and  there  remain  also  among  his  papers  MSS.  of  school  books  ready  for 
the  press.  Besides  all  this  he  prepared  and  published  at  various  times 
many  educational  articles,  delivered  nuiioerous  lectures,  and  generously 
did  a  great  deal  of  editorial  work  for  members  of  his  own  profession. 
Thirty-seven  years  of  work,  and  work  of  such  kind  and  of  such  durable 
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quality,  is  indeed  a  noble  record !  Is  such  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
mere  "Book-worm"?  He  belongs  to  the  first,  the  highest  class  of 
ivorkingmfin.  His  work  came  every  da^';  not  for  ten,  but  twelve,  fourteen, 
sixteen,  hours  a  day.  His  was  a  species  of  martyrdom.  But  we  do,  we 
must  feel  the  value,  the  dignity,  the  inestimable  usefulness  of  such  a 
life-work.  No  wealth  could  reward  it.  Literally,  his  is  that  blessing  of 
Ood,  the  blessing  of  those  of  whom  it  is  written  : — Their  works  do  follow 
them.  Our  life  becomes  sublime,  as  it  is  made  useful ;  it  can  only  be 
made  such  by  earnest,  thorough,  faithful  labor.  Such  a  character  no 
man  can  rob  of  due  honor.  It  is  noble  because  of  the  consecration,  the 
industrious  application  of  all  its  capacities  to  useful  ends. 

3.  And  therefore  again,  there  is  a  lesson  in  his  life  for  other  scholars, 
students,  teachers,  and  workers  in  similar  callings.  He  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  beneficent  character  of  our  institutions,  in  affordinpr  the 
finest  opportunities  for  self-development.  Mr.  Henkle  started  in  life  a 
poor  boy,  a  widow's  son,  he  knew  what  privation  and  hard  and  humble 
work  meant.  Knowledge  was  his  early  pleasure,  and  then  his  ambition, 
and  then  the  object  of  slow,  hard,  prolonged  plodding.  He  knew  the 
cost  of  all  he  won.  He  amassed  solid,  general,  and  practical  knowledge, 
so  that  he  became  an  authority  to  inquirers,  a  generous,  amply-stored 
asBistant,  who  could  easily,  familiarly  hitndle  a  vast  variety  of  subjects. 
But  he  did  not  easily  obtain  the  pleasure,  the  honor,  the  place,  and  influ- 
ence that  ability  and  culture  gives.  Success  is  not  an  accident,  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  fame  only  gives  her  favors  to  those  who  strive  long 
and  well. 

4.  Mr.  Henkle  had  some  traits  of  character  which  should  be  commen- 
ded, especially  to  the  young.  He  was  a  pure  man  in  all  his  habits.  He 
had  no  bad  habits,  none  of  those  "small  vices"  that  are  parents  of  the 
greater.  He  had  disciplined  himself  so  as  to  have  a  thorough,  habitual 
self-mastery.  He  was  cheerful,  always  brimful  of  playful  humor,  but  he 
was  instinctively  repelled  by  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  In  the  diflacult 
and  delicate  matters  of  school  disbipline,  he  never  resented  assault,  but 
often  disarmed  it  by  his  charitableness.  And,  although  so  prudent,  self- 
contained,  and  politic,  he  was,  where  duty  was  involved,  just  and  firm. 
When  appealed  to,  to  favor  an  applicant  for  situation  as  a  teacher,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  incompetent,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "Don't  say  a  word  ;  I 
see  little  children  all  over  the  land  lifting  up  their  hands,  and  pleading — 
"Don't  send  us  poor  teachers."  Mr.  Henkle's  nature  was  simple,  un- 
affected, merry ;  for  thirty  years  he  was  the  strength,  the  comfort,  and 
the  light  of  a  happy  home. 

5.  It  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  his 
moral  and  religious  life.  In  general,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  his  was 
the  busy,  quiet  life  of  a  scholar,  the  laborious  career  of  an  educator.  In 
such  pursuits  he  had  a  calm,  noble  enthusiasm.  His  character  waa  a 
fine  example  of  the  gentle,  sweet,  refining  influences  of  scholarly  tastes, 
habits,  and  employments.  All  the  elements  were  finely  tempered  and 
balanced  in  him.  The  influence  of  his  early  life  was  religious.  He  was 
converted  at  nineteen,  and  entered  the  M.  P.  Church,  and  it  seems  that 
his  name  remained,  after  his  removal  here,  on  the  roll  of  the  church  at 
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Lebanon,  0.  Settling  here,  he  entered  a  different  element,  and  in  theee 
different  and  difficult  circumstances,  he  showed  a  hifi^h  regard  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  a  charity,  tolerant  and  comprehensive.  But 
although  this  may  have  heen  misunderstood,  who  can  gainsay,  that  in 
bis  daily  life  (after  all  the  chief  thing  of  religion)  he  was  blameless, 
exhibiting  such  traits  and  virtues,  such  loyalty  to  duty  as  is  ever  the 
proper  adorning  of  the  Christian  gentlemen  ?  I  would  scorn  the  mean, 
narrow  motive  of  laying  a  claim  to  him  in  a  partisan  meaning,  but  I 
woald  not  by  silence  seem  to  justify,  on  the  part  of  others,  an  unfound- 
ed claim.  How  well  his  old  pupils  recall  his  morning  Bible  readings  at  the 
Lebanon  Normal  School — from  which  none  asked  to  be  excused?  In  the 
boBom  of  his  family,  among  intimates,  how  well  was  his  loyal  reverence 
for  all  truth  understood!  He  received  from  his  mother,  who  had  been 
a  Friend,  a  certain  religious  bent,  a  certain  reticence  as  to  the  expression 
of  his  private  feelings,  an  habitual  reserve.  It  may  be,  if  judged  from 
my  standpoint,  that  he  undervalued  the  external  rites  and  forms  of  re- 
ligion, I  am  sure  he  did  not  its  substance. ,  He  did  not  have  my  mode  of 
seeking  and  serving  God,  I  am  sure  he  held  the  essence  of  truth.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  wide  varied  studies,  to  settle  on 
a  negative,  dead  materialism  that  ends  in  nothing,  tears  down  all,  and 
builds  nothing.  Such  things  come  from  single,  solitary  studies,  along 
narrow  lines.  It  may  well  be,  that  on  merely  matters  of  religious  opin- 
ion, he  was  liberal,  indefinite,  he  may,  like  many  thinkers  in  this  trans- 
ition period,  have  felt  dissatisfaction  with  definitions  and  forms  that 
change  and  pass  away — but  for  him  still  the  essence  of  moral  verity 
remained  :  for  although  he  disliked  controversy,  I  know  not,  but  he  read 
the  Gospel  more,  revered  Christ,  and  honored  his  precepts  more  than 
many  who  make  noisy  religious  professions.  He  habitually  left  his  pri- 
vate, domestic  affections  to  be  unspoken,  his  love  was  made  known  by 
his  actions.  So  that  there  ever  remained  in  him  that  something  that 
comes  from  God,  that  even  in  his  last  hours,  "  he  returned  to  the  days 
of  his  youth,"  and  in  spite  of  debility  and  pain,  he  continued  calm, 
•clear,  gentle,  asked  for  sweet  hymns  to  be  sung,  and  when  he  could  only 
whisper,  it  was  to  utter  *^  Farewell "  and  then  his  last  hand  pressure 
answered,  "It^s  all  righC*  And  so  our  brother  went  out  from  us,  in  hope 
and  peace,  to  his  home  with  our  Father  in  Heaven. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  Salem  Union  Schools,  Tues- 
day evening,  November  22,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  resolu- 
tions expressing,  if  possible,  the  profound  grief  felt  at  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  W:  D.  Henkle. 

The  report  adopted  was  as  follows: — 

Resolvedf—Thtit  while  the  teacher's  profession  has  sustained  a  great 
and  sad  4oss  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W:  D.  Henkle,  yet  the  loss  is  a 
personal  one  to  each  of  us,  and  our  regret  is  the  peculiar  lament  of  those 
who  will  very  sadly  miss,  in  the  time  to  come,  the  kind  and  ever-ready 
help  and  counsel  which  never  failed  us  in  the  years  now  past. 
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Resolvedy — That  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  generous  friend  who 
now  sleeps,  we  express  our  sympathy  in  their  grief,  and  heg  that  we,  who 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  his  life,  may  bear  a  part  with  them  in  the 
sorrow  at  his  death. 

Resolvedf — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henkle;  and 

that  they  also  be  published. 

M.  Umstbad, 

H.  C.  Stewart, 

S.  A.  Platt. 

Resolutions  of  Respect  passed  by  the  Northern-Columbiana  Teachers' 
Association  at  Leetonia,  Dec.  3d. 

Whereas, — It  has  been  pleasing  to  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our. 
midst,  our  worthy  and  respected  friend  Hon.  W:  D.  Henkle,  of  Salem^ 
Ohio,  therefore. 

Resolved^ — That  we  have  lost  in  him  a  friend  and  brother,  and  a  co- 
laborer,  in  our  arduous  labors,  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Besolvedy — That  while  our  loss  is  national,  yet  it  is  a  personal  one  to 
the  teachers  of  this  county,  and  especially  so  to  the  teachers  of  this 
Association. 

Resolved,— That  we  unite  with  the  teachers  of  this  State  in  recognizing 
his  labors  in  connection  with  the  School  Legislation  of  this  State,  and 
his  active  participation  in  all  associations  of  teachers. 

Resolved, — That  we  extend  our  heart-felt  sympathy  to  the  afflicted 
family  in  this  their  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved, — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  afflicted 

family,  and  also  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Salem,  Columbiana,  and  Leetonia 

papers  for  publication. 

G.  N.  Carruthers,  '\ 

C.  A.  Myers,  \  Committee, 

Ida  L.  Smith.  j 

Whereas, — The  Lord  hath  seen  fit  to  remove  by  death  the  Hon.  W:  D. 
Henkle,  late  of  Salem,  Ohio,  and  whereas  we  recognize  in  the  deceased 
the  warmest  friend  of  High  Schools  who  ever  lived  in  Ohio,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved, — By  the  teachers  and  High-School  scholars  of  the  Leetonia 
Public  Schools,  that  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  W:  D.  Henkle  the  tewijliers 
and  scholars  of  Ohio  have  met  with  a  bereavement  too  deeply  felt  to  be 
fully  expressed. 

Resolved, — That  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  firm  friend,  a  warm- 
hearted companion  and  advisor,  and  that  from  their  ranks  has  been  taken 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  our  educators,  and  the  warmest  supporter  of 
schools  Ohio  has  ever  known. 

Resolved, — That  we  tender  our  heart-felt  sympathies  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  especially  to  the  bereaved  wife,  whose  companionship 
has  long  been  acknowledged  as  of  great  service  to  education. 

Resolved, — That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  W: 

D.  Henkle. 

I.  N.  Saddler,  Sup't,  H.  H.  Ink,  ^  ^ 

C.  A.  Myers,  teacher  H.  S.,    Mary  Stewart,  j 
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Hon.  William  D.  Henkle,  whose  death  occurred  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Nov. 
22, 1881,  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  late  a  citizen  of  Lebanon,  where  he 
was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Normal  School 
and  later  Superintendent  of  the  Lebanon  Union  Scihools. 

He  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  member  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  and 
much  of  its  efficiency  and  success  in  its  most  prosperous  days  were  the 
result  of  his  labor. 

Since  his  removal  from  Lebanon,  he  has,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent 
ability  and  attainments,  had  awarded  to  him  the  highest  positions  in  the 
educational  departments  of  the  State. 

Althoufsh  a  native  of  Ohio,  his  usefulness  was  not  confined  to  this 
State.  Other  States  and  communities  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  labors 
and  his  talents,  both  as  author,  editor,  and  teacher. 

Though  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  attained  proficiency  in  all  the 
higher  branches  of  education.  And  being  of  an  amiable  and  kindly 
disposition,  it  was  his  delight  to  communicate  knowledge  to  others. 

As  a  suitable  expression  of  our  feelings  on  this  occasion,  we  offer  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved f — By  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  that  we  hear 
of  the  death  of  our  late  fellow  citizen  Hon.  William  D.  Henkle,  with 
feelings  of  profound  sorrow  and  regret, 

Furthermore,  Resolved  that  the  State  has  lost  a  most  valuable  and 
zealous  advocate  of  her  educational  interests. 

That  community  at  large  is  deprived  of  a  most  useful  citizen  of  equa- 
ble  temper,  kind  and  obliging,  a  defender  of  morals,  and  devoted  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind. 

And  that  his  family  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  of  husband^ 
father,  and  friend. 

Resolved, — That  we  hereby  offer  our  earnest  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
regret  to  his  deeply-sorrowing  family,  and  that  we  tender  to  them  our 
warmest  sympathy  and  condolence,  in  this  sad  hour  of  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Resolved, — That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

J.  B.  Graham,       ^ 

R.  H.  HoLBROoK,   >•  Committee^ 

John  £.  Smith.     J 

Canton,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1881. 
Mrs.  W:  D,  Henkle  : 
Salem,  Ohio, 

The  teachers  of  the  Canton  Union  Schools  at  a  special  meeting  held 
Dec.  6, 1881,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedf— That  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  W:  D.  Henkle 
was  received  with  heart-felt  sorrow,  that  not  only  has  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  this  State  and  nation  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most-earnest  advo- 
cates, but  that  we  who  knew  him  personally  feel  in  his  death  a  sad 
bereavement. 
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Resolvedy — That  the  purity  of  his  private  character,  his  kind  and  gener- 
ous nature,  and  his  devotion  to  his  work  exhibit  to  us  a  man  whom  we 
■can  best  honor  by  striving  to  follow  his  example. 

J.  H.  Lehman,  Sup't. 

Fayette,  Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1881. 
The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly : 

With  a  deep  sense  of  loneliness  and  sorrow,  we  read  of  the  death  of 
our  dear  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  W.  D.  Henkle,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

His  fidelity  to  truth,  his  quiet  demeanor,  his  great  learning,  his  genial 
social  nature,  and  faultless  public  and  private  life,  have  endeared  him  to 
thousands  of  teachers  in  Ohio  and  other  States.  We  who  mourn  his  loss 
may  fittingly  apply  the  beautiful  and  touching  words  of  David  in  his 
Lamentation  over  the  death  of  Jonathan,  when  he  said,  "How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle !  *'  For  the  battle  with  ignorance 
and  prejuce,  and  political  indiflference  to  the  great  wants  of  our  schools 
in  Ohio,  has  been  hot,  lo,  these  many  years ;  and  we  can  ill  spare  such  a 
faithful  and  efficient  soldier  and  leader  as  Dr.  Henkle. 

But  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  old  pioneers  of  education  in  Ohio 
will  have  crossed  over.  Quite  a  little  company  now  can  be  mustered  on 
the  other  side.    We  bide  our  time. 

John  Ogden. 
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{Address  of  General  James  A.  Garfield,  before  the  Students  of  the  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  29, 1869.] 

Ladies  and  Gentl"emen  :  I  have  consented  to  address  you  this  evening 
chiefly  for  two  reasons:  one  of  them  personal  to  myself,  the  other 
public.  The  personal  reason  is  that  I  have  a  deep  and  peculiar  sympathy 
with  young  people  who  are  engaged  in  any  department  of  education. 
Their  pursuits  are  to  me  not  only  matters  of  deep  interest,  but  of  pro- 
found mystery.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  flatter  you  older  people  when  I  say 
that  I  have  far  less  interest  in  you  than  in  these  young  people.  With  us, 
the  great  questions  of  life  are  measurably  settled.  Our  days  go  on,  their 
shadows  lengthening  as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  evening  which  will 
soon  deepen  into  the  night  of  life;  but  before  these  young  people  are 
the  dawn,  the  sunrise,  the  coming  noon,  all  the  wonders  and  mysteries 
of  life.  For  ourselves^  much  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  possibilities  of  life 
is  ended,  and  the  very  angels  look  down  upon  us  with  less  curiosity  than 
upon  these  whose  lives  are  just  opening.  Pardon  me,  then,  if  I  feel 
more  interest  in  them  than  you. 

I  feel  a  profounder  reverence  for  a  boy  than  for  a  man.  I  never  meet 
a  ragged  boy  of  the  street  without  feeling  that  I  may  owe  him  a  salute, 
for  I  know  not  what  possibilities  may  be  buttoned  up  under  his  shabby 
coat.  When  I  meet  you  in  the  full  flush  of  mature  life,  I  see  nearly  all 
there  is  of  you ;  but  among  these  boys  are  the  great  men  of  the  future — 
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the  heroes  of  the  next  generation,  the  philosophers,  the  statesmen,  the 
philaDthropists,  the  great  reformers  and  moulders  of  the  next  age. 
Therefore,  I  say,  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  me  in  the  exhibitions  of 
young  people  engaged  in  the  business  of  education. 

Bat  there  was  a  reason  of  public  policy  which  brought  me  here  tonight, 
and  it  was  to  testify  to* the  importance  of  these  Business  Culleges,  and  to 
give  two  or  three  reasons  why  they  liave  been  established  in  the  United 
States.  I  wish  every  college  President  in  the  United  States  could  hear 
the  first  reason  I  propose  to  give.  Business  Colleges,  my  fellow-citizens, 
originated  in  this  country  as  a  protest  against  the  insuflSciency  of  our 
system  of  education — as  a  protest  against  the  failure,  the  absolute  failure, 
of  onr  American  schools  and  colleges  to  fit  young  men  and  women  for 
the  business  of  life.  Take  the  great  classes  graduated  from  the  leading 
colleges  of  the  country  during  this  and  the  next  month,  and  how  many, 
or,  rather,  how  few,  of  their  members  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  practical 
business  of  life,  and  transact  it  like  sensible  men  1  These  Business  Col- 
leges furnish  their  graduates  with  a  better  education  for  practical  pur- 
poses than  either  Princeton,  Harvard,  or  Yale. 

The  people  are  making  a  grave  charge  against  our  system  of  higher 
education  when  they  complain  that  it  is  disconnected  from  the  active 
business  of  life.  It  is  a  charge  to  which  our  colleges  cannot  plead  guilty 
and  live.  They  must  rectify  the  fault,  or  miserably  fail  of  their  great 
purpose,  There  is  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  sight  than  to  see  here  and 
there  learned  men,  so-called,  who  have  graduated  in  our  own  and  the 
universities  of  Europe  with  high  honors — men  who  know  the  whole 
gamut  of  classical  learning — who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  mathemat- 
ical and  speculative  philosophy — and  yet  who  could  not  harness  a  horse 
or  make  out  a  bill  of  sale  if  the  world  depended  upon  it. 

The  fact  is  that  our  curriculum  of  college  studies  was  not  based  on 
modern  ideas,  aud  has  not  grown  up  to  our  modern  necessities.  The 
prevailing  system  was  established  at  a  time  when  the  learning  of  the 
world  was  in  Latin  and  Greek;  when,  if  a  man  would  learn  arithmetic, 
he  must  first  learn  Latin;  and  if  he  would  learn  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  his  country,  he  could  acquire  that  knowledge  only  through  the 
Latin  language.  Of  course,  in  those  days,  it  was -necessary  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  learning  in  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages. 

The  universities  of  Europe,  from  which  our  colleges  were  copied,  were 
founded  before  the  modern  languages  were  born.  The  leading  languages 
of  Europe  are  scarcely  600  years  old.  The  reasons  for  a  course  of  study, 
then,  are  not  good  now.  The  old  necessities  have  passed  away.  We 
now  have  strong  and  noble  living  languages,  rich  in  literature,  replete 
with  high  and  earnest  thought,  the  language  of  science,  religion,  and 
liberty,  and  yet  we  bid  our  children  feed  their  spirits  on  the  life  of  dead 
ages,  instead  of  the  inspiring  life  and  vigor  of  our  own  times.  I  do  not 
object  to  classical  learning;  far  from  it;  but  I  would  not  have  it  exclude 
the  living  present.  Therefore  I  welcome  the  Business  College  in  the 
form  it  has  taken  in  the  United  States,  because  it  meets  an  acknowledged 
want,  by  afibrding  to  young  people  of  only  common  attainments,  and 
even  to  the  classes  that  graduate  from  Harvard  and  Yale  an  opportunity 
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to  learn  important  and  indispensable  lessons  before  they  go  oat  into  the 
business  of  life. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  the  Right  Honorable 
Robert  Lowe,  one  of  the  brightest  minds  in  that  kingdom,  said  in  a  recent 
■address  before  the  venerable  University  at  Edinburgh :  **  I  was  a  few 
months  ago  in  Paris,  and  two  graduates  of  Oxford  went  with  me  to  get 
our  dinners  at  a  restaurant,  and  if  the  white-aproned  waiter  had  not 
been  better  educated  than  all  three  of  us,  we  might  have  starved  to  death. 
We  could  not  ask  for  our  dinner  in  his  language,  but  fortunately  he  could 
■ask  us  in  our  own  language  what  we  wanted."  There  was  one  test  of 
the  insufficiency  of  modern  education. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am  glad  that  these  Business  Colleges 
have  been  established  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. If  there  be  any  city  on  this  continent  where  such  institutions 
are  needed  more  than  in  any  other,  it  is  here  in  this  city,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employes  of  the  United  States. 

Allow  me,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  turn  aside  for  one  moment 
to  speak  of  what  relates  to  your  business  life.  If  I  could  speak  one 
sentence  which  could  be  echoed  through  every  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, addressing  myself  not  to  those  in  middle  life,  who^  plans  for 
the  future  are  fixed,  but  to  those  who  are  beginning  life,  I  would  say  to 
every  young  man  and  woman  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government, 
''  Hasten  by  the  most  rapid  steps  to  get  out  of  these  departments  into 
Active,  independent  business  life."  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Your 
work  is  honorable — honorable  to  yourselves  and  necessary  to  the  govern- 
ment. I  make  no  charge  on  that  score ;  but  to  a  young  man,  who  has 
in  himself  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  life,  it  is  not  fitting  that  he 
should  be  permanently  commanded ;  he  should  be  a  commander.  You 
must  not  continue  to  be  the  employe^;  you  must  be  an  employer.  You 
must  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  the  command.  There  is  something, 
young  men,  which  you  can  command — go  and  find  it,  and  command  it. 
You  can  at  least  command  a  horse  and  dray,  can  be  generalissimo  of 
them,  and  may  carve  out  a  fortune  with  them.  And  I  did  not  fall  on 
that  illustration  by  accident,  young  gentlemen.  Do  you  know  the  fact? 
If  you  do  not,  let  me  tell  it  to  you ;  that  more  fortunes  have  been  won 
and  fewer  failures  known  in  the  dray  business  than  in  wholesale  mer- 
chandising. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  be  content  to  enter  upon  any  business  which 
does  not  require  and  compel  constant  intellectual  growth.  Do  not  enter 
into  any  business  which  will  leave  you  no  farther  advanced  mentally 
than  it  found  you ;  which  will  require  no  more  ability  and  culture  at 
the  end  than  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  twenty-five  years.  I  ask  you 
whether  your  work  in  the  departments  is  hot  mainly  of  that  kind,  and 
whether  it  must  not  continue  to  be  of  that  kind.  If  you  take  advantage 
of  our  magnificent  libraries  here;  of  the  law  colleges  or  the  medical 
colleges;  if  whatever  your  plans  may  be,  you  complete  and  utilize  your 
education  by  taking  a  course  in  the  Business  College;  if  you  hold  office 
in  the  departments  for  a  few  years  to  enable  you  to  live  while  you  obtain 
a  legal,  medical,  or  business  education,  you  are  doing  a  worthj'  work.     It 
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always  pleases  me  to  see  vonng  men  obtain  such  places  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Bat  while  it  is  commendable  in  a  young  man  to  secure  such  a 
place  for  such  a  reason,  I  would  warn  him  not  to  continue  in  it,  but  to 
get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  a  place  of  active  personal 
responsibility  in  the  great  industrial  family  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  reason — the  last  I  shall  give  in  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance of  Business  Ck)lleges — and  that  is  the  consideration  which  was  so 
beautifully  and  cogently  urged  a  few  moments  since  by  the  young  lady 
who  delivered  the  valedictory  of  her  class,  that  it  is  almost  surplusage  to 
add  a  word  to  her  discussion.  The  career  opened  in  Business  Colleges, 
especially  in  this,  for  young  women,  is  a  roost  important  and  noteworthy 
leatare  of  these  institutions. 

Laugh  at  it  as  we  may,  put  it  aside  as  a  jest  if  we  will,  keep  it  out  of 
Congress  or  political  campaigns,  still,  the  woman  question  is  rising  in  our 
horizon  larger  than  the  size  of  a  man's  hand ;  and  some  solution,  ere 
long,  that  question  must  find.  I  have  not  yet  committed  my  mind  to 
any  formula  that  embraces  the  whole  question.  I  halt  on  the  threshold 
of  so  great  a  problem ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  have  reached  a 
conclusion,  and  that  is,  that  this  nation  must  open  up  new  avenues  of 
work  and  usefulness  to  the  women  of  the  country,  so  that  everywhere 
they  may  have  something  to  do.  This  is,  just  now,  infinitely  more  valu- 
able to  them  than  the  platform  or  the  ballot-box.  Whatever  conclusion 
shall  be  reached  on  that  subject  by-and-by,  at  present  the  most  valuable 
gift  which  can  be  bestowed  on  women  is  something  to  do,  which  they 
can  do  well  and  worthily,  and  thereby  maintain  themselves.  Therefore 
I  say  that  every  thoughtful  statesman  will  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  Business  Colleges  as  are  opening  a  career  for  our  young  women.  On 
that  score  we  have  special  reasons  to  be  thankful  for  the  establishment  of 
these  institutions. 

Now,  young  gentlemen,  let  me  for  a  moment  address  you  touching 
yoor  succejis  in  life ;  and  I  hope  the  very  brevity  of  my  remarks  will 
increase  the  chance  of  their  making  a  lodgment  in  your  minds.  Let  me 
beg  you,  in  the  outset  of  your  career,  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  all 
ideas  of  succeeding  by  luck.  There  is  no  more  common  thought  among 
young  people  than  that  foolish  one,  that  by-and-by  something  will  turn 
up  by  which  they  will  suddenly  achieve  fame  or  fortune.  No,  young 
gentlemen,  things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world  unless  somebody  turns 
them  up.  Inertia  is  one  of  the  indispensable  laws  of  matter,  and  things 
lie  flat  where  they  are  until»by  some  intelligent  spirit  (for  nothing  but 
spirit  makes  motion  in  this  world)  they  are  endowed  with  activity  and 
life.  Do  not  dream  that  some  good  luck  is  going  to  happen  to  you  and 
give  you  a  fortune.  Luck  is  an  ignis  fatuus — you  may  follow  it  to  ruin, 
but  not  to  success.  The  great  Napoleon,  who  believed  in  his  destiny, 
followed  it  until  he  saw  his  star  go  down  in  blackest  night,  when  the 
Old  Guard  perished  around  him,  and  Waterloo  was  lost.  A  pound  of 
pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. 

Young  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  That  trust  is 
vain.  Occasions  cannot  make  spurs,  young  gentlemen.  If  you  expect 
to  wear  spurs  you  must  win  them.    If  you  wish  to  use  them  you  must 
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buckle  them  to  your  own  heels  before  you  go  into  the  fight.  Any  guccea^ 
you  may  achieve  is  not  worth  the  having  unless  you  fieht  for  it.  What- 
ever you  win  in  life  you  must  conquer  by  your  own  efforts,  and  then  it 
is  yours — a  part  of  yourself. 

Again :  in  order  to  have  any  success  in  life,  or  any  worthy  success,  you 
must  resolve  to  carry  into  your  work  a  fullness  of  knowledge— not  merely 
a  suflBciency,  but  more  than  sufficiency.  In  this  respect,  follow  the  rule 
of  the  machinists.  If  they  want  a  machine  to  do  the  work  of  six  horses^ 
they  give  it  nine-horse  power,  so  that  they  may  have  a  reserve  of  three. 
To  carry  on  the  business  of  life  you  must  have  surplus  power.  Be  fit  for 
more  than  the  thing  you  are  now  doing.  Let  every  one  know  that  you 
have  a  reserve  in  yourself :  that  you  have  more  power  than  you  are  now 
using.  If  you  are  not  too  large  for  the  place  you  occupy,  you  are  tcK> 
small  for  it.  How  full  our  country  is  of  bright  examples,  not  only  of 
those  who  occupy  some  proud  eminence  in  public  life,  but  in  every  place 
you  may  find  men  going  on  with  steady  nerve,  attracting  the  attention  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  carving  out  for  themselves  names  and  fortunes 
from  small  and  humble  beginnings  and  in  the  face  of  formidable  obsta- 
cles. Let  me  cite  an  example  of  a  man  I  recently  saw  in  the  little  village 
of  Norwich,  N.  Y.  If  you  wish  to  know  his  name,  go  into  any  hardware- 
store  and  ask  for  the  best  hammer  in  the  world ;  and  if  the  salesman  be 
an  intelligent  man,  he  will  bring  you  a  hammer  bearing  the  name  of 
D.  Maydole.  Young  gentlemen,  take  that  hammer  in  your  hand,  drive 
nails  with  it,  and  draw  inspiration  from  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  boy  was  struggling  through  the  snows  of  Chenango- 
Valley,  trying  to  hire  himself  to  a  blacksmith.  He  succeeded,  and 
learned  his  trade ;  but  he  did  more.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  he 
could  make  a  better  hammer  ^han  any  other  man  had  made.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  studied 
the  chemistry  of  metals,  the  strength  of  materials,  the  philosophy  of 
form.  He  studied  failures.  Each  broken  hammer  taught  hini  a  lesson. 
There  was  no  part  of  the  process  that  he  did  not  master.  He  taxed  hi& 
wit  to  invent  machines  to  perfect  and  cheapen  his  processes.  No  improve- 
ment in  working  steel  or  iron  escaped  his  notice.  What  may  not  twenty- 
five  years  of  effort  accomplish  when  concentrated  on  a  single  object?  He 
earned  success;  and  now,  when  his  name  is  stamped  on  a  steel  hammer, 
it  is  his  note,  his  bond,  his  integrity  embodied  in  steel.  The  spirit  of 
the  man  is  in  such  hammer,  and  the  work,  like  the  work  man,  is  unri- 
valed. Mr.  Maydole  is  now  acknowledged  to^ave  made  the  best  hammer 
in  the  world.    Even  the  sons  of  Thor,  across  the  sea  admit  it. 

While  I  was  there,  looking  through  his  shop,  with  all  its  admirable 
arrangement  of  tools  and  machinery,  there  came  to  him  a  large  order 
from  China.  The  merchants  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  had  sent  down 
to  the  little  town,  where  the  persistent  blacksmith  now  lives  in  afiluence, 
to  get  the  best  that  Anglo-Saxon  skill  had  accomplished  in  the  hammer 
business.  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  do  one  thing  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world  has  done  it. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  nearer  your  own  work  in  this 
college.     About  forty  years  ago  a  young  lad  who  had  come  from  the 
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Oilikill  MooAtaiiis,  wbMre  he  had  leumed  the  rudimenU  of  penmuiahip 
by  leribbUng  on  the  eole  leether  of  *  good  old  Qaeker  shoemeker  (for  he 
VM  too  poor  to  buy  paper)  till  he  could  write  better  then  hie  neighbore, 
oemmeaoed  to  teach  in  that  part  of  Ohio  which  has  been  called  "  be- 
nighted Ashtabala"— (I  auggeet  "  beknighted ''  as  the  proper  epelliog 
of  the  word.)  He  set  up  a  little  writing  school  in  a  rade  log  cabin,  and 
threw  Into  the  work  the  fervor  of  a  poetic  eoal  and  a  strength  of  heart 
ind  q>irit  that  few  men  poaseaa.  He  caught  his  ideals  of  beauty  from 
the  waves  of  the  lake  and  the  curves  they  make  upon  the  white  sand 
beach,  and  from  the  traoery  of  the  spider's  web.  Studying  the  lines  of 
beauty  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  he  wrought  out  that  system  of 
penmanship  which  is  now  the  pride  of  ogx  eountry  and  the  model  of 
our  schools.  It  is  the  system  you  hivfirlS^m  le^ririn^  in  .thie  college,  and 
which  ifl  so  worthily  represented  }ff  thtf'son  of  its  author,  my  friend, 
Professor  Spencer,  your  able  instructor.  This  is  an  example  of  what  a 
man  may  do  by  puttiug  his  whole  heart  into  the  work  he  under^kkes. 

Only  yesterday,  on  my  way  here,  ^  learned  a  fact  which  I  will  give 
you  to  show  how,  by  attending  to  thioga^.t^d  pitCffttg  your  mind  to  the 
work,  you  may  reach  smtcess.  A  few  dttyH'^i^  #e  1^  City  of  Boston, 
there  was  held  an  exhibition  of  photography,  aifd  to  the  great  surprise 
of  New  England  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Ryder,  a  photographer  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  took  the  prize  for  the  best  photography  in  America. 
Bat  how  did  this  thing  happen]?  I  will  tell  you.  This  Cleveland  pho- 
tographer happened  to  read  in  a  German  paper  of  a  process  practiced  by 
the  artists  of  Bohemia — a  process  of  touching  up  the  negative  with  the 
iiaest  instruments,  thus  removing  all  chemical  imperfections  from  the 
negative  itself.  Reading  this,  he  sent  for  one  of  these  artists,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  bringing  the  art  of  Bohemia  into  the  service  of  his 
own  profession. 

The  patient  German  sat  down  with  his  lenses,  and  bringing  a  strong, 
clear  light  upon  these  negatives,  working  with  the  finest  instruments, 
rounding  and  strengthening  the  outlines,  was  able  at  last  to  print  from 
the  negative  a  photograph  more  perfect  than  any  I  have  seen  made  with 
the  help  of  an  India-ink  finish.  And  so  Mr.  Ryder  took  the  prize.  Why 
not?  It  was  no  mystery;  it  was  simply  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
securing  the  best  aid  in  his  business,  and  bringing  to  bear  the  force  of  an 
energetic  mind  to  attain  the  best  possible  results.  That  is  the  only  way, 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  which  success  is  gained.  These  men 
succeed  because  they  deserve  success.  Their  results  are  wrought  out; 
they  do  not  come  to  hand  already  made.  Poets  may  be  born,  but  success 
is  made. 

Young  gentlemen,  let  not  poverty  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  your  way. 
Poverty  is  mioomfortable,  as  I  can  testify ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to  be  tossed  overboard  and 
compelled  to  sink  or  swim  for  himself.  In  all  my  acquaintance,  I  have 
never  known  one  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth  the  saving.  This  would 
not  be  wholly  true  in  any  country  but  one  of  political  equality  like  ours. 
The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  magazines  of  England  told  me,  not 
many  months  ago,  a  fact  startling  enough  in  itself,  but  of  great  signifi* 
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cauce  to  a  poor  mctn.  He  told  me  that  he  had  never  yet  known,  in  all 
his  experience,  a  single  boy  of  the  class  of  farm-laborers  (not  those  who 
own  farms,  but  mere  farm  laborers),  who  had  ever  risen  above  his  class. 
Boys  from  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  had  risen  fre- 
quently, but  from  the  farm-labor  class  he  had  never  known  one. 

The  reason  is  this:  in  the  aristocracies  of  the  Old  World,  wealth  and 
society  are  built  up  like  the  strata  of  rock  which  compose  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  If  a  boy  be  born  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  life,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  rise  through  this  hard  crust  into  the  higher  ranks ; 
but  in  this  country  it  is  not  so.  The  strata  of  our  society  resemble  rather 
the  ocean,  where  every  drop,  even  the  lowest,  is  free  to  mingle  with  all 
others,  and  may  shine  at  last  on  the  crest  of  the  highest  ;vave.  This  is 
the  glory  of  our  country,  young  gentlemen,  and  you  need  not  fear  there 
are  any  obstacles  which  will  prove  too  great  for  any  brave  heart.  You 
will  recollect  what  Burns,  who  knew  all  meanings  of  poverty  and  struggle, 
has  said  in  homely  verse: 

''  Through  losses  and  crosses 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  you'll  get  there, 
You'll  find  no  other  where." 

One  thought  more  and  I  will  close.  This  is  almost  a  sermon,  but  I  can 
not  help  it,  for  the  occasion  itself  has  given  rise  to  the  thoughts  I  am 
offering  you.  Let  me  suggest,  that  in  giving  you  being,  God  locked  up 
in  your  nature  certain  forces  and  capabilities.  What  will  you  do  with 
them  ?  Look  at  the  mechanism  of  a  clock.  Take  off  the  pendulum 
and  ratchet,  and  the  wheels  go  rattling  down,  and  all  its  force  is  expended 
in  a  moment;  but  properly  balanced  and  regulated  it  will  go  on,  letting 
out  its  force  tick  by  tick,  measuring  hours  and  days,  and  doing  faithfully 
the  service  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  implore  you  to  cherish  and 
guard  and  use  well  the  forces  that  God  has  given  to  you.  You  may  let 
them  run  down  in  a  year,  if  you  will.  Take  off  the  strong  curb  of  disci- 
pline and  morality,  and  you  will  be  an  old  man  before  your  twenties  are 
passed.  Preserve  these  forces.  Do  not  burn  them  out  with  brandy,  or 
waste  them  in  idleness  and  crime.  Do  not  destroy  them.  Do  not  use 
them  unworthily.  Save  and  protect  them  that  they  may  save  for  you 
fortune  and  fame.  Honestly  resolve  to  do  this,  and  you  will  be  an  honor 
to  yourself  and  to  your  country. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT, 

Mr.  Harvey's  remarks  at  the  Memorial  Meeting  were  not  sent  with 

the  others  for  publication.  What  appears  as  his,  was  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  meeting  from  the  Cleveland  Leader.  We  hoped  to  publish, 
as  the  Association  requested,  Mr.  James's  paper  on  "Garfield  as  a 
Teacher,"  but  learned  that  it  would  not  be  sent  in  time.  Finding  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Garfield's  in  Mr.  Henkle's  copy  drawer,  we  concluded  to 
use  it.    If  it  is  old  to  some,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  to  all. 
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*^ — 1*H£  Eleciutive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met 
at  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  DeWolf,  at  Columbas,  Wednesday 
eveniDg,  Dec.  28th.  Members  were  all  present  They  fixed  upon  the 
time  for  the  next  meeting— July  5,  6,  and  7,  and  the  place— Pat-in-Bay. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  Hundrand  library  sale  in  Ix)ndon,  a  Latin  Bible,  date  1402, 

sold  for  £1,600. 

— To  teach  the  German  language  in  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  costs 
$100,000  per  year. 

— It  is  said  that  in  Massachusetts  compulsory  education  has  increased 
the  school  attendance  7  percent. 

— Of  the  fifty- eight  teachers  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  public  schools^ 
thirty-three  are  graduates  from  the  Akron  High  School. 

— It  is  said  that  at  Harvard  University,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  no 
student  who  smoked  has  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

— The  presence  of  young  ladies  in  the  University  of  California  is 
said  to  have  had  a  good  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

— The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  for  the  past  year  applied 
most  of  the  income  to  normal  education,  Texas  is  said  to  have  received 
the  largest  share. 

^The  ^rst  paper  published  by  Dartmouth  College,  in  1802,  was  called 

"  The  Gazette."    Daniel  Webster  was  one  of  the  contributors  and  signed 
himself  "Icarus." 

Up  to  1776  it  is  said  Chautauqua  was  spelled  Judaxque;   then 

Judagque,  then  Judaque ;  in  1804,  Chataughuue,  and,  finally,  Ohantau*> 
qae  and  Chautauqua. 

GiNN  &'  Heath  are  about  to  open  a  free  reading-room  for  teachers^ 

at  13,  Tremont  Place,  Boston.    They  invite  all  teachers  who  may  visit 
the  city  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  public,  schools  of  Salem,  Mass.^  one  boy  now 

twelve  years  of  age  has  been  six  years  in  one  room  of  a  primary  grade^ 
and  another  has  been  in  a  single  grade  four  years. 

The  teachers  of  Albany  give,  regularly,  lists  of  books  to  pupils  for 

home  reading.    A  great  amount  of  good  might  be  done  in  many  of  our 
schools  if  the  teachers  would  see  what  their  pupils  read  at  home. 

"The  Old  and  the  New,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly  without  any  name,  and  with  the  request  "  that  the 
author  make  himself  known,"  has  called  forth  a  reply  from  John  Ogden, 
who  recognizes  it  as  his  own  production. 

— Superintendent  Findley  reports  for  the  year  ending  August,  1880, 
number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School,  180;  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  954;  in  the  primary  schools,  2,061.  Average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools:  High  School,  137;  Grammar  Schools,  865;  primary^ 
1593.    Percent  of  daily  attendance,  on  average  number  belonging,  High 


Miool>  %M;  €^att«iar  School,  96.3;  Primary  Scboole,  94.8.    In  all  the 

••^-^/fM  Ameitean  Inntitttte  of  Instruction  has  formally  andnnani- 
motliiy  aoMpted  ih»  intitation  of  the  National  Educational  AuooiaHon 
to  hold  a  joint  meeting  at  Saratoga,  the  second  week  in  July,  1882.  The 
National  Association  suspended  its  annual  meeting  in  1878|  and  a  large 
number  of  its  leading  members  froqi  the  west  attended  the  meeting  at 
SabyaiMU  This  Joint  meeting,  the  details  of  which  will  be  arranged  by 
committees  from  each,  we  hope,  will  see  the  largest  and  ablest  gathering 
of  edueatoM)  ever  assembled  in  the  United  States. 


PERSONAL. 

— ---OoBNXLL  has  twenty-one  ladies  in  its  Freshman  class. 

^Miss  Cbokibs,  of  Tiffin,  was  the  first  lady  lawyer  of  Ohio. 

Mas.  V.  6.  Stoms,  among  other  benefactions,  has  given  Oberlin 

Oollege  $50,000. 

— J.  B»  Ghickbring,  Principal  of  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati, 
died  in  that  city  Dec.  5th. 

-*— D.  P.  GuTHBis,  a  former  county  superintendent  of  Mason  County, 
HI.,  has  charge  of  the  Belpre,  Ohio,  schools. 

Mas.  Sadib  J.  Cannon,  whose  spicy  article  we  published  last  month, 

expected  to  go  to  Tennessee  the  first  of  January. 

— >>F.  HL  Au«BK,  formerly  of  Batavia,  but  now  of  Muaoie,  lad.,  is 
spoken  of  very  highly  by  the  press  of  that  place. 

«-*«-CTB6a  W.  FiBLD  has  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  window  at  Wil- 
liaasa  OoUege  to  the  memory  of  President  Grarfield. 

— — T.  J.  Sandbbs,  of  West  Unity,  was  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
family  Bible  as  a  Christmas  present  from  his  students. 

"■  J.  €r.  BosBi  lormerly  principal  of  the  New  Wilmington,  Pa., 
Schools,  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  Petersburg,  Ohio. 

*-^«W:  H:  Vbhablb,  who  has  been  connected  with  Mr.  Chickering  for 
many  years^  sttcoeeds  htm.  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

^EniTH  Sams,  of  Tiffin,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Miss  Cronise's,  was 

adinitttd  to  the -bar  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  on  the  7th  of  Dec.  last. 

---Nrott«r  Bbioht's  70th  birthday  anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  a  holiday  in  Bochdale,  Lancashire,  his  birthplace. 

*«-^Wbiimbll  PntLLtFB,  who  has  just  passed  his  seventieth  birthday 
atinivei'^Sary,  is  said  to  show  signs  of  advancing  age.  He  is  not  lecturing 
this  winler. 

«— ^Thackbbay's  house  in  Kensington  palace-gardens  London  has 
j«st  been  soHl*  It  was  built  by  the  novelist,  after  the  Queen  Anne  style 
Of  atehitect^ire. 

-—Mb.  LtSB,  who  for  three  years  has  taught  music  in  the  Zanesviile 
Public  Schools,  has  resigned  in  order  to  enter  a  more  profitable  depart- 
ment of  tntisie  teaching. 
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>/pATRIOTISM. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  paper  read  by  Professor  William 
Goodell  Frost,  of  Oberlin  College,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern-Ohio Teachers'  Association  in  Cleveland,  December  10. 

In  1787,  when  the  Nation  first  provided  for  its  Territories 
and  rising  States  in  the  west,  six  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  of  the  Territories  were  drawn 
up.  Among  them  we  find  this  resolution  :  Religion,  morality 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.  The  National  Government  proceeded 
to  "  encourage  "  these  schools  in  the  States  that  were  to  be,  by 
endowing  them  with  a  generous  portion  of  the  public  land. 
When  Ohio  was  admitted  in  1802,  she  put  these  words  into  her 
Constitution,  and  with  slight  verbal  changes  they  stand  there 
to-day. 

This  is  the  American  theory  of  education  by  the  State.  The 
object  is  to  promote  "good  government  and 'the  happiness  of 
mankind,*'  and  this  is  done  by. encouraging  schools,  because 
these  schools  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  religion,  moral- 
ity and  knowledge.  For  to-day  we  pass  over  the  question  of 
religious  instruction  and  the  difficulties. which  gather  about 
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it^  and  take  a  purely  secular  view.  It  will  be  conceded  by  all 
that  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  are  not  the  only,  nor  in- 
deed the  most  important  objects  of  the  public  schools.  Mor- 
ality must  take  precedence  of  these;  unless  this  is  cultivated 
the  work  of  the  schools  is  a  miserable  failure. 

Now  among  the  moralities*  patriotism  stands  unchallenged. 
It  is  not  denominational  nor  sectional  nor  partisan.  It  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State,  and  of  the  school  which  is  the 
beneficiary  and  servant  of  the  State,  to  cultivate  patriotism. 

But  there  are  still  more  urgent  reasons  under  a  government 
like  our  own.  When  the  nation  commits  its  policy  and  its 
future  absolutely  to  the  whole  body  of  its  citizens  it  is  bound 
to  train  and  educate  those  citizens  for  their  great  trust.  We 
do  not  hold  with  the  Spartans  that  the  citizen  exists  only  for 
the  State,  but  that  the  State  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
citizen,  and  therefore  has  the  right  to  secure  its  own  perpe- 
tuity. And  further  the  very  training  which  makes  a  good 
citizen  for  the  State  makes  a  prosperous  and  happy  individual. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  sole  object,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  and 
most  important  object  of  the  Public-School  system  to  fit  the 
young  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  merely  the  or- 
dinary branches,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  grammar,  nor  ^ven 
the  more  advanced  studies.  This  is  well,  essential  even,  but 
not  sufficient.  The  good  citizen  must  have  acute  faculties  and 
general  intelligence,  and  what  is  more,  the  awakened  mind 
which  is  born  of  intelligence,  but  he  must  have  something 
beyond  all  these.  Those  young  gentlemen  who  were  graduated 
in  such  numbers  from  West  Point  before  the  war,  and  won 
suclyiistinction  in  the  rebel  armies,  were  not  properly  educa- 
ted.^hey  understood  mathematics  and  the  modern  languages, 
and  the  art  of  war  well  enough,  but  there  was  a  fatal  defect 
after  all — they  had  never  been  taught  to  understand,  to  love  or 
to  respect  the  nation  which  educated  them. 

This,  then,  is  my  proposition  :  The  public  school,  endowed 
by  the  nation  and  supported  by  the  State,  ought,  beyond  all 
its  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  of  reading,  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  geography,  to  inspire  in  every  pupil  a  genuine 
and  intelligent  love  for  our  free  institutions  and  an  ambition 
to  serve  his  country. 

In  order  that  this  love  of  country  may  be  intelligent,  and 
this  ambition  rightly   directed,  the  future  citizen   must  be 
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made  acquainted  with  the  history  and  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

We  teachers  confine  our  thoughts  too  much  to  the  imme- 
diate results  of  our  work — the  quiet  school-room  and  the  bright 
recitation.  But  these  are  only  means  to  an  end.  Unless  our 
pupils  are  good  men  and  good  citizens  twenty  yeacs  hence,  our 
work  will  have  been  a  failure.  Ministers  and  teachers  are 
eometimes  classed  together  as  having  no  influence  upon  pol- 
itics. Really  they  may  have  the  greatest  influence,  not  for 
any  particular  party  or  measure,  but  for  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  parties  and  which  shape  all  public  measures. 

Do  we  realize  the  importance  of  making  our  pupils  wise  and 
patriotic  citizens  ?  Men  now  in  middle  life  have  been  called 
upon  to  vote  on  such  momentous  questions  as  the  tariff,  the 
extension  of  slavery,  the  war,  the  reconstruction  of  the  south, 
the  currency,  the  civil  service ;  and  their  sons  will  have 
equally  important  questions  to  settle. 

Our  responsibility  is  increased  when  we  reflect  that  many, 
yes  most,  of  these  children  will  receive  no  adequate  instruction 
outside  the  public  schools.  There  is  that  ragged  Irish  urchin 
whom  you  wish  you  were  rid  of.  But  you  cannot  be  rid  of 
him,  and  the  country  cannot  be  rid  of  him.  He  will  live  and 
thrive,  and  it  lies  with  you,  his  teachers,  whether  he  shall  be 
a  Patrick  Henry  or  a  Dennis  Kearney.  There  are  those  troub- 
lesome brothers  who  can  hardly  speak  English,  They  are 
being  brought  up,  save  as  you  educate  them,  on  the  legends  of 
the  Black  Forest  from  which  they  came.  No  matter  how 
much  parents  of  foreign  birth  may  desire  it,  they  cannot  in- 
struct their  children  in  American  principles  as  you  can. 

We  are  being  invaded  by  these  foreigners,  Hessians,  Irish, 
Poles,  Bohemians,  Chinese,  Germans,  Hollanders,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Japanese,  Jews,  Russians,  French,  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Italians,  and  twenty  other  nationalities.  I  speak  of  this  in  no 
spirit  of  hostility.  They  are  all  welcome,  and  as  many  more. 
But  it  is  plain  to  every  one  that  these  new-comers  need  to  be 
educated  for  their  new  responsibilities.  The  Irishman  must 
break  up  his  old  habit  of  steady  opposition  to  the  government  ; 
the  German  must  unlearn  his  communism  and  respect  the 
Sabbath;  the  Frenchman  must  learn  that  liberty  is  not  license; 
all  must  be  brought  to  understand  the  great  principles  of  Con- 
stitutional Liberty. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  colonies  contained  about 
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four  millions  of  people.  They  had  come  from  many  diflferent. 
countries,  but  by  the  war  and  the  great  debates  which  followed 
it  thby  were  instructed  and  unified.  The  men  and  women  who 
had  struggled  through  the  war,  who  witnessed  the  signing  of 
the  great  Declaration,  and  who  listened  to  the  great  debates 
upon  the  Constitution,  whatever  they  had  been  before,  became 
from  that  time  Ajnericans.  But  fresh  immigration  followed. 
Mulitudes  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  great  struggle,  and  who 
knew  little,  even  by  hearsay,  of  the  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, have  sought  our  shores,  until  to-day  the  descendants  of 
those  original  four  millions  are  no  longer  a  majority  in  the 
land  of  their  fathers.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  be  wholly  out- 
numbered. Relatively,  we  must  decrease  and  they  must  in_ 
crease.  They  fill  whole  counties  in  the  west,  and  in  the  older 
States  they  are  buying  out  our  old  homesteads  and  crowding- 
us  from  our  own  thoroughfares.  Again,  I  say,  let  us  not  regret 
this.  It  is  the  will  of  Providence,  and  it  is  best.  We  may 
bless  them  and  they  may  strengthen  us.  They  have  chosen, 
this  country  as  their  own,  and  may  become  citizens  of  whom 
we  shall  all  be  proud.  But  how  shall  they  become  acquainted 
with  our  institutions  and  the  principles  of  our  Government? 
How  shall  they  be  made  Americans  ?  Our  national  holidays 
and  public  gatherings  will  do  something,  and  social  contact 
will  do  more,  but  beyond  all  question  our  great  reliance  must 
be  u-pon  the  public  schools.  It  thus  becomes  a  question  of 
national  importance,  challenging  the  attention  of  every  pa- 
triot how  well  our  schools  are  doing  this  great  work,  how  well 
they  are  fitting  our  youth  of  native  and  foreign  parentage  for 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  We  may  assume  that  every  teacher 
is  a  patriot  and  sincerely  desires  to  do  all  that  is  possible  in 
this  direction. 

The  first  question  is  whether  these  children  attend  the  public 
schools.  The  youth  of  school  age  in  Ohio  number  1,046,225^ 
and  increase  about  3,000  every  year.  Of  this  number?747,138 
or  70  per  cent  attend  school  during  some  part  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  fair  showing,  a  slight  gain  over  some  previous  years, 
although  the  number  of  older  pupils  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished, and  more  than  a  dozen  States  and  Territories  are  ahead 
of  us  in  this  matter.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  only  46 
per  cent  of  the  school  populatioa.  In  other  words,  on  an  aver- 
age, more  than  half  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  absent 
themselves,  the  absentees  being  often  the  very  ones  who  need. 
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the  school  most.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned  our  schools  are 
41  total  failure.  We  have  a  mild  compulsory  education  law, 
which  Commissioner  Burns  asserts  to  be  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Here  is  work  for  school  boards,  parents,  teachers,  and 
everybody  who  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

The  next  question  is  what  is  done  in  the  schools :  what  do 
they  attempt  to  teach? 

The  largest  classes,  as  every  teacher  knows,  are  the  spelling 
classes.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pupils  in  Ohio  are 
now  struggling  to  learn  to  put  the  tie  on  to  catalog  and  to  spell 
words  of  three  sounds,  like  wright,  with  six  letters.  (When 
we  jg;et  a  reformed  spelling  all  can  learn  to  spell,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  to  pronounce  correctly,  in  three  months,  and 
time  will  be  given  to  other  studies.) 

The  next  largest  classes  are  in  reading,  and  delightful  classes 
they  are,  introducing  the  pupil  to  some  of  the  best  authors, 
and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  history  or  biography. 

Penmanship  stands  third ;  a  necessary  accomplishment,  and 
often  a  showy  one. 

Arithmetic  comes  fourth,  receiving  the  attention  of  543,000 
pupils.  This  is  a  popular  branch  with  the  parents,  for  every- 
one can  see  that  it  supplies  a  necessary  outfit  for  the  pursuit  of 
the  almighty  dollar. 

The  next  class  is  much  smaller.  Only  267,000  are  studying 
geography. 

Again  there  is  a  great  diminution  and  we  find  195,000  stu- 
dents pursuing  English  grammar. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  but  intellectual  cultivation,  nothing 
to  stir  the  heart  or  mould  the  character  directly,  unless,  it 
comes  in  the  readers.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
study  vocal  music,  and  sometimes,  we  hope,  sing  the  National 
.airs. 

One  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  are  studying  composi- 
tion. Historical  subjects  are  sometimes  assigned  and  patriotic 
pieces  committed  for  declamation.  We  have  noticed,  however, 
that  the  old  "Patriotic  Speaker*'  is  being  quite  generally  sup- 
planted by  the  "Humorous  Speaker.*'  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  are  studying  drawing.  By  a  little  extra 
effort  the  numbers  in  this  branch  have  been  greatly  increased 
of  late.  The  size  of  the  classes  is  now  rapidly  diminishing ; 
65,000  are  studying  map  drawing;  40,000  are  studying  Ger- 
iinan;  31,000  are  studying  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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A  long  list  of  smaller  classes  follows:  Algebra,  natural,, 
mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology, astronomy,  Latin,  French,  Greek,  but  the  science  of 
government  and  the  United  States  Constitution  find  no  place 
on  the  list.  To  me  these  facts  are  startling.  One  child  in 
thirty-three  studying  the  history  of  his  country,  and  none  her 
Constitution.  In  these  schools  which  are  endowed  by  the  Na- 
tion and  supported  by  the  commonwealth  there  are  more  stu- 
dents to-day  who  are  studying  a  foreign  language  than  are 
studying  the  history  of  the  country  in  which  they  live  and 
which  they  are  to  rule.  Such  are  the  facts  as  I  gather  them 
from  the  commissioner's  report.     I  hope  there  is  some  mistake. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  any  other  country  in  which  public 
schools  exist.  When  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia  was 
freed  from  the  long  wars  with  Napoleon  he  thus  addressed  his^ 
subjects.  **  Although  we  have  lost  territory,  power  and  pres- 
tige, still  we  must  strive  to  regain  what  we  have  lost  by  ac- 
quiring intellectual  and  moral  power;  and  therefore  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  and  will  to  rehabilitate  the  nation  by  devoting 
the  most  earnest  attention  to  the  education  of  the  masses  of  my 
people."  In  the  laws  then  draw^n  up  we  find  these  provisions — 
"Care  shall  likewise  be  taken  to  inculcate  on  youth  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the 
sovereign  and  the  State,  in  order  that  these  virtues  may  com- 
bine to  produce  the  sacred  love  of  country."  "  Every  elemen- 
tary school  must  comprehend  the  teachings  of  (1)  religion, 
(2)  the  mother  tongue,  (3)  geometry  and  drawing,  (4)  arith- 
metic, (5)  the  elements  of  physics,  geograph}',  and  especially 
the  historv  of  Prussia." 

"In  every  graded  school,  Prussia,  her  laws  and  constitution 
shall  form  the  subject  of  a  special  study."  These  laws  hav^ 
operated  in  Prussia,  more  or  less  efiectively,  for  a  generation,, 
and  we  know  the  result. 

Now  is  it  not  as  important  for  an  American  child  to  study 
the  history  of  America  as  for  a  Prussian  child,  who  can  aspire 
to  no  important  influence  in  the  government,  to  study  the 
history  of  Prussia  ?  Where  could  we  find  greater  examples, 
nobler  principles,  more  stirring  events  than  are  found  in  the 
history  of  this  country  ?  How  can  we  better  kindle  the  patri- 
otism of  the  young  than  by  recounting  to  them  the  building^ 
of  our  ship  of  State  ?    Every  child  should 
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"  Know  what  Master  laid  her  keel, 
What  workman  wrought  her  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  sail  and  mast  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anckors  of  her  hope/' 

We  forget  that  to  half  the  children  of  our  commonwealth  this 
is  all  a  blank.  Their  parents  themselves  do  not  know,  or  do 
not  care  to  teach  them.  They  have  heard  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  They  know  the  4th  of  July  as  a  day  for  toy  pistols 
and  bonfires  and  drunkenness.  But  the  great  principles  of 
our  free  Government,  the  grand  characters  of  the  Revolution, 
the  practical  workings  of  our  institutions — these  must  be 
learned,  if  at  all,  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  what  these 
schools  are  for. 

We  have  thus  tried  to  show  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  instruction  of  her  children 
who  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  We 
have  also  shown  that  no  adequate  eflForts  are  now  made  in  this 
direction.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  can  be  done  about  it. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  projected  reforms  usually  break 
down.  The  practical  difficulties  which  attend  the  beginning 
of  any  great  improvement  are  very  formidable.  So  here.  New 
text-books  will  cost  something.  Teachers  feel  that  they  have 
not  time  enough  for  the  studies  already  tanght.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  beginning  and  introduce  a  new  study. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  fully  realize  that  it  must  be  done — no 
small  obstacle  shall  hinder  us.  If  we  range  studies  according 
to  their  relative  importance,  reading  will  stand  first  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  all  other  knowledge,  but  ynited  States 
history  would  stand  second — it  is  more  essential  than  square 
root,  or  parsing  or  giving  the  boundaries  of  foreign  countries. 
In  general  we  may  not  approve  of  teaching  history  in  school. 
It  can  be  read  at  home  in  maturer  years.  But  the  history  of 
our  own  country  is  so  essential,  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
that  every  urchin  who  will  ever  cast  a  vote  ought  to  be  caught 
and  taught  per  force.  United  States  history  can  be  taught 
without  interfering  with  the  other  studies  ;  it  will  give  some 
zest  and  interest  to  dull  subjects  like  geography.  There  are 
many  here,  more  competent  than  myself,  to  suggest  methods  of 
instruction.  There  are  readers  which  contain  valuable  lessons 
on  United  States  history.  A  teacher  may  direct  the  rhetorical 
exercises  of  the  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  interest  and 
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impart  information  on  this  subject.  In  Cincinnati  and  some 
other  cities  a  custom  has  sprung  tip  which  is  known  as  author's 
birthday  celebrations.  Essays  are  written  upon  various  phases 
of  some  author's  life  and  works,  and  extracts  from  his  writing 
are  recited  or  declaimed.  Exercises  of  this  kind  might  be  pre- 
sented in  commemoration  of  the  great  men  who  founded  this 
government.  In  fact,  such  an  exercise  as  Superintendent 
Peaslee  describes  in  the  National  Journal  of  Education  com- 
memorative of  Daniel  Webster,  almost  realizes  our  highest  ideal 
in  this  direction.  But  such  exercises  need  to  be  sustained  by 
methodical  work.  A  teacher  might  place  two  or  three  United 
States  histories  upon  his  desk,  call  the  attention  of  the  students 
to  them,  and  write  upon  the  board  four  or  five  questions  upon 
the  first  chapter.  In  a  day  or  two  he  could  call  for  volunteers 
to  answer  these  questions,  and  spend  ten  minutes  in  a  general 
exercise  of  the  school  upon  the  topics  suggested.  A  little  ri- 
valry will  be  aroused,  curiosity  excited,  and  as  all  cannot  read 
the  history  at  once  they  will  question  each  other  at  noon  ai^d 
recess,  and  perhaps  question  the  teacher.  A  valuable  topic  for 
conversation  will  thus  be  ;kept  before  the  school,  and  with 
careful  reviews  a  very  considerable  store  of  information  will  be 
gathered  in  a  single  term. 

These  means,  however,  are  merely  provisional  and  supple- 
mentary. The  best  results,  the  only  results  with  which  we 
should  be  satisfied,  are  only  attainable  by  means  of  regular 
text-books  and  recitations.  I  would  have  an  elementary  his- 
tory (and  I  wish  the  best  writer  in  Ameriea  could  prepare  it) 
taken  up  and  thoroughly  mastered  as  soon  as  the  students 
have  learne^  to  read.  We  should  thus  catch  those  who  spend 
but  a  few  years  at  school.  In  many,  this  study  would  awaken 
an  interest  which  would  hold  them  in  school  longer,  for  this 
is  a  branch  well  adapted  for  awakening  the  young  mind  and 
kindling  a  true  ambition  to  excel.  This  would  lay  a  solid 
foundation  for  rhetorical  work,  general  exercises,  and  general 
reading  for  the  next  few  years.  Early  in  the  high-sohool 
course  I  would  take  up  the  subject  again  in  a  more  advanced 
text-book,  for  more  thoughtful  and  mature  study.  But  I  car-e 
nothing  for  these  details.  Doubtless  they  can  be  much  im- 
proved. I  only  seek  the  result.  I  desire  that  the  time  m^y 
come  when  every  child  who  can  read  will  be  familiar  with  the 
leading  events  and  prominent  characters  of  our  history,  and 
will  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of  liberty  and  law, 
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and  when  every  high-school  scholar  will  know  more  than  this — 
the  political,  social  and  moral  history  of  America  and  the  de- 
tails of  our  political  system.  We  believe  that  United  States 
history  can  be  taught  as  early,  as  successfully,  and  far  more 
profitably  than  geography,  and  that  by  reasonable  efforts  it 
might  be  placed  beside  geography  at  once  in  all  our  schools. 
This  is  done  in  very  many  other  States.  In  Wisconsin,  for 
example,  a  younger  State  than  Ohio,  where  they  have  all  the 
difficulties  to  contend  with  which  now  discourage  us,  they  put 
United  States  history  into  the  teachers'  examinations  and  the 
constitution  of  the  nation  and  the  State  as  well.  To-day  these 
branches  receive  attention  in  nearly  every  school  in  the  State. 
We  ought  to  make  the  same  requirements  in  Ohio.  The  stat- 
ute detailing  the  minimum  qualifications  for  teaching,  and  it 
is  the  most  disgraceful  in  our  school  laws,  is  No.  4074.  It  reads 
as  follows :  '^  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  any 
common  school  who  has  not  obtained  from  a  board  of  examin- 
ers, having  competent  jurisdiction,  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
eharacter,  and  that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach  " — What  ? — 
''OHhography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
English  grammar!"  These  requirements  are  as  low  as  they 
could  possibly  be.  Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  who 
can  read  and  write  and  spell  and  ^^figgef,"  and  pass  on  gram- 
mar and  geography  may  teach  in  our  public  schools !  As  a 
matter  of  fact  these  are  the  only  studies  in  which  teachers  are 
examined  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  This 
statute  ought  to  be  amended  this  winter.  The  requirements 
ought  to  be  increased  in  more  than  one  direction.  There  will 
be  difficulties  and  opposition.  We  must  move  slowly.  But 
there  is  one  additional  requirement  which  can  certainly  be 
put  into  this  statute — namely,  United  States  history.  The 
people  want  it;  the  Legislature  will  be  ashamed  to  refuse  to 
put  it  in.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  direct  public  attention 
to  this  point;  let  tbo  facts  be  brought  before  the  people  and 
the  Legislature,  and  the  amendments  will  be  secured.  I  ask 
you,  the  teachers  of  northern  Ohio,  to  unite  your  voices  with 
mine  in  an  agitation  and  a  petition  which  shall  m*ake  itself 
keard  at  Columbus. 

But  the  study  of  United  States  History  is  not  the  only  thing 
needed  in  this  direction  in  our  public  schools.  The  future 
citizen  should  be  instructed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Nation 
and  the  State,  the  practical  workings  of  our  political  system, 
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the  principles  of  liberty  and  law — in  a  word — in  the  science 
of  government.  These  are  grave  subjects  to  be  discussed  by 
boys  in  the  high  school,  but  we  must  remember  that  if  they 
are  not  studied  there  they  will  not  be  systematically  studied 
at  all.  The  fundamental  principles  of  finance  and  political 
economy  have  a  place  here  also.  A  faithful  teaching  of.  these 
subjects,  in  their  elements,  is  the  best  cure  for  communism, 
greenbackism,  strikes  and  other  delusions  which  spring  up 
naturally  among  a  people  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  these 
important  matters.  Our  people  are  now  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  public  press,  the  newspapers,  for  enlightenment  on 
these  subjects.  But  the  newspapers  ca,nnot  do  this  work.  They 
are  published  to  make  money,  and  hence  never  treat  of  sub- 
jects which  are  not  of  immediate  popular  interest.  They  are 
published  in  the  interest  of  parties,  and  treat  every  question 
from  the  party  standpoint,  with  an  eye  to  pending  elections. 
More  than  all,  their  instruction  must  be  brief  and  fragmentary. 
They  can  no  more  teach  political  economy  than  they  could 
teach  arithmetic.  It  requires  text-books,  and  careful,  system- 
atic, progressive  study. 

I  suppose  we  cannot  put  these  studies  into  the  high  school 
course,  by  law,  very  soon.  Out  of  the  sixteen  colleges  of  Ohio 
only  six  require  even  United  States  history  for  admission,  and 
only  one,  the  Science  of  Government.  For  the  present,  these 
studies  must  be  introduced  and  made  effective  solely  by  the 
volunteer  efforts  of  patriotic  teachers.  General  exercises,  such 
as  have  been  referred  to,  occasional  lectures  or  familiar  talks, 
books  of  reference  carefully  selected,  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, these  must  be  the  entering  wedges,  awakening  the  de- 
mand and  preparing  the  way  for  regular  text-books.  How 
much  more  important,  from  every  point  of  view,  are  these 
studies  than  the  languages  (I  am  a  teacher  of  languages)  the 
sciences  and  the  higher  mathematics  already  in  the  course ! 
All  these  are  most  desirable,  but  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
Government,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  control  it,  is  in- 
dispensable. Our  ignorance  on  these  questions  is  appalling 
Not  one  voter  in  a  hundred,  not  one-half  the  persons  in  this 
room,  ever  read  the  Constitution  of  Ohio.  I  had  a  desire  last 
summer  to  see  that  instrument.  The  college  library  was 
closed.  I  inquired  in  vain  at  three  bookstores.  I  called  upon 
the  editor  of  our  village  paper.  He  had  had  a  copy  but  lost  it 
some   years  ago.     Some  of  the  lawyers  were  out  of  town,  but 
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those  in  town  had  no  copies.  One  of  them  had  seen  it  in  the 
office  where  he  studied.  I  inquired  of  several  prominent  citi- 
zens with  no  better  results,  and  finally  waited  until  the  college 
library  was  opened.  Perhaps  we  are  more  ignorant  in  such 
matters  in  Lorain  county  than  our  neighbors  around  us,  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  are.  It  will  be  a  chance  if  you  can  find  a 
scholar  in  a  whole  district  or  ward  who  can  tell  what  habeas 
corpus  is,  or  give  the  history  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  tell  what  causes  would  increase  the  wages  of 
teachers,  or  write  an  essay,  not  an  imitation,  on  the  advantages 
of  government  by  the  people.  And  yet  this  is  just  what  our 
public  schools  are  for  ;  to  fit  our  young  people  for  the  respons- 
ibilities of  citizenship.  The  studies  for  which  I  am  pleading 
are  both  practical  and  theoretical ;  they  make  use  of  the  other 
studies  of  the  school,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  they 
are  of  value  as  a  mental  drill,  and  still  more  as  a  stimulus  to 
thought,  but  above  all  they  are  essential  to  the  outfit  of  a  good 
citizen,  such  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  make. 
We  have  two  or  three  suggestions  to  make  to  you  as  teachers. 
In  the  first  place,  you  ought  to  favor  every  attempt  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teachers'  examinations.  Any  increase  of  re- 
quirements will  cut  off  some  of  the  swarm  of  unworthy  aspir- 
ants who  now  beset  every  school,  and  underbid  each  other,  and 
thus  bring  the  wages  and  respect  paid  to  teachers  down  to  the 
minimum.  The  wages  and  the  quality  of  teaching  can  never 
be  raised  as  long  as  any  person  who  can  pass  on  the  common 
branches  can  get  a  certificate.  Raise  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations and  you  diminish  the  number  who  apply  for  schools, 
and  thus  diminishing  the  competition,  you  raise  the  wages. 
We  shall  thus  bring  some  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  smaller 
districts  to  unite.  Teachers  are  so  common  and  cheap  now 
that  every  substantial  farmer  thinks  he  must  have  a  school  on 
his  own  farija!  The  teachers  in  these  pett}''  districts  receive, 
and  often  deserve,  very  little  respect  and  very  low  wages.  They 
degrade  the  profession  and  the  school  system.  In  raising  the 
qualifications  this  is  a  good  place  to  begin.  Will  it  seem  too 
much  to  ask,  to  demand  that  every  teacher  shall  be  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  this  country? 

Again,  the  introduction  of  these  studies  will  make  the  schools 
more  attractive,  and  will  help  you  to  keep  the  larger  boys  who 
are  now  dropping  off  into  business  or  loafing,  and  leaving  the. 
graduation  honors  to  the  girls. 
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Once  more,  these  studies  require  a  more  careful  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  almost  any  others.  He  must 
have  access  to  a  much  wider  field  of  information  than  is  pre- 
sented in  any  single  text-book.  He  must  read  and  think  and 
«tudy  and  read  again.  And  in  this  connection  we  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  recent  organization  called  the  Society  fpr 
Political  Education.  The  lack  of  accessible  books  and  adequate 
instruction  on  these  great  subjects  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
this  society,  and  the  names  which  appear  in  its  executive  com- 
mittee are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  its  work  will  be  well 
done.  The  secretary,  Mr.  E.  L.  Dugdale,  whose  office  is  No.  4 
Morton  street,  New  York,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  ilumber  of  cir- 
culars for  distribution.  It  need  only  be  said  that  this  society 
operates  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  well-known  Chautau- 
qua Association,  publishing  and  recommendrng  the  most  avail- 
able books  for  the  use  of  its  members.  The  first  year  of  the 
society's  existence  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Members  h£|,ve 
received,  in  return  for  the  fee  of  fifty  cents,  four  pamphlets, 
the  first  entitled  *'  What  is  a  Bank?,"  the  second  giving  a  list 
of  choice  books  on  political  and  economic  topics  ;  the  third,  a 
list  of  questions  for  investigation  and  debate;  the  fourth,  sev-^ 
^ral  essays  on  usury.  The  course  of  reading  for  the  first  year 
embraces  "  NordhoflF's  Politics  for  Young  Americans,"  "John- 
son's History  of  American  Politics,"  "  Perry's  Introduction  to 
Political  Economy,"  and  "  McAdam's  Alphabet  in  Finance." 
These  books  are  all  clear  and  concise,  and  they  constitute  a 
most  attractive  course  of  reading  for  any  man  who  realizes  his 
political  responsibilities.  The  four  books  cost  $3.  In  many 
cases  a  teacher  may  form  a  circle,  outside  the  school  itself^  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  these  books. 

But  I  have  already  occupied  your  attention  too  long.  I  clos^ 
with  the  hope  that  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  myself 
will  suggest  answers  to  these  practical  questions: 

First,  what  can  we  do,  as  teachers,  and  as  an  association,  to- 
"ward  securing  such  an  amendment  of  section  4074  as  will  make 
it  necessary  for  every  person  who  teaches  in  the  public  schools 
to  be  acquainted  with  our  National  history? 

Second,  what  can  we  do  toward  introducing  the  science  of 
government  at  least  in  all  high  schools  ? 

Third,  how  can  we,  in  connection  with  the  studies  named, 
Bnd  in  other  ways  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  more  ade- 
quately prepare  our  pupils  for  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
Bwait  them? 
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YAbsti-act  of  a  pap«r  read  by  Mr.  J.  Mickleborough,  Principal  of  Cificln- 
nati  Normal  School,  before  the  Pedagogical  Association. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  much  distended  school  curriculum^ 
commoDly  called  the  course  of  study,  which  is  receiving  so 
mnch  careful  consideration  from  the  leading  educators  as  lan- 
guage lessons  and  composition.  Judging  from  the  results, 
after  a  continuous  school  course  of  a  dozen  years,  certainly  no 
subject  still  demands  more  thoughtful  investigation. 

In  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge  nothing  is  more 
desirable  than  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mother  tongue, 
80  that  the  thoughts  can  be  expressed  in  a  clear,  concise,  con- 
secutive, forcible  manner.  It  is  no  ordinary  acquirement  to 
be  able  to  wield  a  fluent  pen,  or  in  unpremeditated  speech  to 
give  utterance  to  definite  ideas,  arranged  in  order  so  that  what- 
ever is  communicated  will  be  lucid  and  convincing.  In  a  dis- 
trict, grammar,  or  high-school  course,  which  of  the  various 
subjects  (on  the  great  arena  of  life)  will  most  positively  dem- 
onstrate the  supremacy  of  intellectual  strength  and  vigor? 
After  the  course  in  arithmetic  has  been  finished,  how  much 
mathematics  beyond  that  is  required  for  the  statesman,  judge, 
lawyer,  physician,  merchant,  mechanic?  And  yet  to  which 
of  these  persons  is  a  command  of  language  not  of  the  utmost 
importance.  With  a  continuous  course  in  language  from  the 
first  year  in  school,  through  the  various  grades,  until  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  schools,  what  an  immense  advantage  there 
would  be  in  culture — not  to  mention  power  and  vigor  of  in- 
lellect — over  present  attempts  at  '^  harmonious  and  equable 
evolution  of  the  human  powers." 

On  the  part  of  regular  drill  masters  and  book-bound  teachers 
there  is  little  sympathy  for  this  work.  It  is  somewhat  difiEerent 
for  teacher  and  pupil  from  that  in  the  exact  sciences,  or  spel- 
ling, in  which  various  steps  and  stages  can  be  measured  and 
estimated  accurately  by  a  per  centum  mark.  In  language  there 
must  be  variety  and  versatility. 

The  numerous  exceptions  and  peculiarities  in  our  language 
are  insurmountable  to  the  younger  children,  but  there  is  a 
period  in  mental  development  when  such  minute  investiga- 
tions and  analyses  afford  excellent  mental  discipline  and 
become  indispensable — in  other  words,  the  so  called  grammar 
has  its  proper  place  in  a  thorough  study  of  English. 

With  the  children  below  the  Fifth  Reader  a  text-book  deal- 
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ing  with  the  technicalities  of  the'  language  is  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  advantage  in  preparing  the  mind  for  freedom 
in  the  proper  use  of  speech,  oral  or  written.  The  great  outcry 
against  grammar  arises  from  the  injudicious  and  stultifying 
procedure  of  attempting  work  in  the  lower  grades  that  is  suit- 
able and  appropriate  for  more  mature  intellects.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  grammar  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  each 
rule  established,  but  as  these  actually  exist  in  the  language, 
there  is  a  proper  time  for  their  study. 

With  a  graded  course  adv B.ncing  parri  passu  with  the  unfold- 
ing intelligence  of  the  learner,  the  English. gran>mar  has  its 
legitimate  place,  and  instead  of  raising  a  hue  and  cry  against 
technical  grammar,  it  is  more  justifiable  and  commendable  to 
■charge  home  upon  the  blunderers  who  placed  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study  which  should  be  relegated  to  those  of  more 
maturity  of  intellect. 

A  little  attention  to  established  principles  of  pedagogical 
science  would  have  prevented  the  mistakes  to  which  reference 
is  made. 

For  the  first  half  year  in  school,  under  the  influence  of  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  teacher,  the  children  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  freedom  and  natural  vigor  of  speech,  rather  than 
intimidated  bv  constrained  efforts  at  formal  correctness.  Cor- 
rections  should  not  be  made  so  as  to  become  repressive,  but 
gently  and  gradually  the  children  are  led  to  make  statements 
in  a  better  form.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  no  one  has  a 
right  to  use  a  word  until  he  has  earned  the  right  to  use  it. 

The  right  to  use  a  word  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  its 
meaning,  ability  to  spell,  etc. 

After  this  introduction  to  school  life,  in  all  the  exercises  the 
-children  should  be  required  to  express  their  thoughts  in  full 
sentences,  and  when  incorrect,  the  error  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  uncorrected.  The  corrections  should  be  made  by  the 
pupils  if  possible,  otherwise  by  the  teacher.  In  many  instances 
children  have  learned  ungrammatical  expressions  at  home ; 
these  require  the  constant  attention  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
after  many  repetitions  the  correct  form  will  eventually  take 
the  place  of  the  erroneous. 

^*  The  pupiFs  ability  to  use  good  language  does  not  depend 
upon  his  knowledge  of  grammar,  but  upon  his  having  heard 
good  Englsh,  read  good  English,  a,nd  practiced  good  English." 

If  these  two  points  are  carefully  watched,  (1)  correcting  that 
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which  is  wrong  in  the  language  of  the  children,  (2)  requiring 
them  to  use  full  sentences,  expressed  >n  simple  language,  a 
great  advance  will  be  made.  But  if  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  grades  is  conducted  according  to  the 
routine  laid  down  in  grammars,  there  will  be  classifying  words 
into  parts  of  speech,  telling  properties  of  each,  committing  to 
memory  exceptions  innumerable,  etc. 

And  learning  the  stupendous  fact  that  each  is  a  distributive^ 
p'onomial,  definitive- SLdjective.  ^ 

But  continue  the  work  by  memorizing  ten  classes  of  adverbs 
and  singing  the  list  of  prepositions,  etc.  After  all  this  is 
taught,  now  test  the  ability  of  the  children  to  build,  construct, 
frame  sentences  that  shall  clearly,  accurately  clothe  the  thought 
which  is  to  be  expressed.  Failure  must  inevitably  be  the 
result.  It  is  true  the  Fifth  or  Sixth-Reader  students  will  be 
able  to  analyze  sentences  placed  before  them,  but  there  is  no 
power  in  the  proper  use  of  language.  The  power  to  use  language 
is  the  grand  central  idea  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  language.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  subject  the  tree 
is  placed  with  its  branches  in  the  earth,  and  its  roots  in  the 
air.  The  memoriter  work  is  now  followed  by  analyzing  or 
tearing  to  pieces  or  dissecting  the  sentence.  Will  a  bo}'  learn 
to  skate  by  naming  the  parts  of  a  pair  of  skates,  as  runners, 
clamps,  screws,  heel,  toe,  etc.,  or  by  analyzing  and  telling  how 
one  part  is  related  to  another?  Will  a  little  girl  learn  to  sew 
by  picking  out  the  stitches  and  taking  one  part  of  a  garment 
from  another? 

Is  a  boy  to  learn  to  skate?    Let  him  skate. 

Is  a  boy  to  learn  to  swim?    Let  him  swim. 

Is  a  child  to  learn  to  write,  let  it  write.  Is  a  child  to  learn 
to  speak  or  write  correctly,  and  with  ease,  let  it  use  the  lan- 
guage and  express  its  ideas  in  full  sentences.  As  in  skating 
there  will  be  faltering  and  falling ;  in  swimming  the  head  goes 
nnder  the  water;  so  in  sentence  building  there  will  be  imper- 
fections, yet  these  errors  will  be  profitable  by  requiring  more 
carefulness  in  future  attempts.  This  work  should  be  oral  as 
well  as  written.  In  the  early  years  of  school  life,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  text-book,  much  valuable  instruction  may 
be  given,  and  much  real  education  in  language  may  be  accom- 
plished. The  object,  then  in  this  paper,  is  to  present  a  plan 
of  work  for  these  lower  grades  in  our  schools  that  shall  be  in 
conformity  with  the  unfolding  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
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children,  so  that  mental  development  and  ability  to  use  lan- 
guage shall  advance  side  by  side.  As  the  mind  grows — devel- 
ops — so  shall  the  ability  to  use  language  fluently  increase. 

There  must  be  no  neglect  in  having  language  culture  keep 
pace  with  the  intellectual  growth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
hot-house  process  of  trying  to  stimulate  the  young  mind 
beyond  its  natural  activities,  and  then  complain  because  there 
is  no  fruitage  after  many  months  of  toil  and  years  of  waiting. 
Boys  sometimes  go  into  the  orchard,  and,  after  stoning,  club- 
bing, and  much  shaking,  a  few  apples  of  poor  quality  are 
obtained.  Wait  until  the  time  of  proper  development,  and 
then  a  little  effort  will  usually  be  rewarded  with  abundance 
of  luscious  fruit. 

Teachers  are  obliged  to  cudgel,  shake  and  rake  the  brains  of 
the  youngsters,  and  in  despair  exclaim  failure^  failure ,  in  this 
work  of  technical  grammar.  Fellow-teachers,  wait  for  more 
maturity,  and  then  with  proper  effort  the  richest  results  may- 
be yours,  or  rather  your  pupils! 

Actions  are  particularly  noticed  by  children  and  reproduced 
by  them  in  their  plays.  Who  has  not  seen  children  play- 
school, and  how  wonderfully  accurate  the  teacher's  eccentrici- 
ties have  been  portrayed.  Since  the  children  voluntarily 
make  these  obversations  and  reproduce  them,  let  the  reproduc- 
tion consist  in  narrating  what  was  done  in  suitable  language. 
Suppose  the  Principal  came  into  the  room  and  said  "good 
morning ''  to  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  said  "  good  morning, 
sir,"  and  he  then  said  ''^ good  morning^  children;'*  and  the 
teacher  offered  him  a  chair,  and  he  said,  ^'  no,  thank  you,''  and 
left  the  room.  This  was  intended  for  a  lesson,  and  the  children 
were  requested  to  listen,  and  watch  carefully,  and  then  tell 
what  was  said  and  done  in  the  order  of  occurrence. 

Children  can  not  generally  talk  about  things  in  the  abstract, 
hence,  in  talking  about  familiar  events,  select  such  as  can  be 
presented  to  the  children  and  upon  which  observation  can  be 
made  there  and  then.  Clear  perceptions  must  precede  the 
attempts  at  expression  of  them.  Ideas  before  vxyrds  is  an  old 
but  valuable  maxim. 

Language  is  thought  made  visible,  hence  both  the  oral  and 
written  forms  are  essential  to  this  manifestation  of  thought. 

Why  take  the  narrative  composition  rather  than  the  descrip- 
tive? I  answer  (1.)  because  it  follows  more  directly  the  devel- 
opment of  the  childish  mind,  as  we  observe  it  in  its  unre- 
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strained  activities.  (2.)  '^The  narrative  is  easier  both  to  com- 
pose and  to  comprehend  than  description."  (Bain*s  Rhetoric, 
page  166.) 

In  this  work  the  child  is  allowed  to  express  its  conscious 
experiences.  When  the  teacher  advances  beyond  this,  and 
requires  the  pupil  to  repeat  his  words,  it  is  simply  compelling 
the  little  six-year-old  to  wear  the  teacher's  overcoat. 


>J  THE  TEACHER'S  DUTY  WITH  REGARD  TO 

TEMPERANCE. 

BY  H.  J.  CLARK,  OBEBLIN,  OHIO. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  best  citizens  of  Ohio  have  had  more  positive  convictions 
88  to  their  duty  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  temperance 
than  at  the  present.  These  convictions  have  been  expressed 
very  clearly  in  the  conferences  and  associations  of  most  Chris- 
tian denominations,  indicating  that  leading  men  in  the  church, 
whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  are  awaking  to  the  importance 
of  a  right  position  upon  this  subject.  It  is  presumable  that 
the  teachers  of  the  State  participate  in  this  interest,  and  yet 
it  is  noticeable  that  we  have  never  given  expression  to  our 
views  in  our  associations.  It  is  certainly  a  question  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  whether  we  can  afford  to  remain  silent 
upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude.  The  State  regards  the 
education  of  her  children  as  a  matter  of  such  moment  as  to 
warrant  the  taking  of  the  property  of  all  citizens  and  appro- 
priating it  to  this  purpose.  The  wisdom  of  that  policy  and 
its  justification  is  seen  when  we  reflect  that  the  very  perform- 
ance of  good  government  and  right  institutions  depends  upon 
the  training  of  the  young.  How  else  can  we  hope  for  good 
citizens  ?  But  the  education  of  the  heart  is  a  matter  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  education  of  the  mind.  No  child 
ever  became  a  worthy  and  useful  citizen  whose  appetites  and 
lasts  were  left  unrestrained,  and  any  system  of  education  that 
neglects  to  teach  the  child  self-government,  of  necessity  fails 
in  a  part  of  its  training  which  is  of  prime  importance.  Char- 
acter is  the  true  end  of  all  education,  and  there  can  be  no  good 
citizenship  without  it.  The  State,  then,  has  good  reason  to 
expect  of  the  teachers  whom  she  employs,  that  much  of  their 
thought  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  right  principles. 
This  being  true,  there  is  no  vice  that  demands  more  attention 
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than  the  one  that  leads  to  all  others — intemperance.  It  is 
proverbially  true  that  the  man  who  becomes  an  habitual 
drinker  of  intoxicants  weakens  in  morale  perceptions.  He  soon 
feels  less  regard  for  purity  of  thought  and  of  language;  the 
jSner  feelings  disappear  and  his  coarser  nature  asserts  itself.  A 
generous  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others — even  of  t'hose  de- 
pendent upon  him — gives  place  to  selfish  indulgence.  He 
becomes  less  sensitive  with  regard  to  truth,  and  ere  long  will 
unblushingly  perjure  himself  to  rescue  the  man  who  puts  the 
bottle  to  his  lips.  Thus  character  lost,  he  not  only  fails  to  be 
of  use  to  the  State,  but  becomes  an  expense  and  a  cause  of 
alarm.  He  is  now,  not  a  valuable,  but  a  dangerous  citizen; 
oflBicers  must  be  employed  to  arrest  and  watch  him,  judges  to 
try  him,  and  prisons  to  confine  him.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  State  in  his  education  has  failed.  Is  there  a  question  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  employed  in  his  education  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  this  loss  to  the  State  and  this  ruin  of  fair 
hopes  ? 

Between  temperance  and  intemperance  there  is  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  great  controversy.  On  the  one  side  contend 
the  lust  for  money  and  depraved  appetites,  both  regardless  of 
principle;  on  the  other,  God  and  humanity.  In  such  a  contest 
the  earnest  and  thoughtful  teacher,  if  worthy  of  his  position, 
can  not  remain  neutral.  Every  principle  of  humanity  demands 
that  he  speak  and  make  known  his  position.     The  church  and 

the  school  are  the  two  great  educational  forces  and,  if  wisely 
directed,  the  moral  power  of  the  nine  thousand  ordained  min- 
isters and  the  twenty-four  thousand  teachers  of  Ohio  is  well 
nigh  irresistible.  Next  to  the  parent  stands  the  teacher  in 
influence  over  the  child;  indeed  his  good  influence  often  coun- 
terbalances the  evil  influences  of  wretched  homes.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  our  public  schools  in  the  case  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  from  badly-governed  families,  in  incul- 
cating habits  of  order,  punctuality,  and  obedience  to  rightful 
authority?  Now  let  this  vast  power  be  directed  against  any 
vice  and  it  must  have  an  immediate  and  positive  effect.  Let 
the  same  wise  and  persistent  effort  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  temperance  principles,  and  many  a  boy  will  be  saved  to 
virtue.  Do  not  our  efforts  in  this  direction  too  often  lack  the 
element  of  persistence?  We  make  some  effort,  but  seeing 
little  or  no  result  we  give  up.  Should  we  not  fail  to  secure 
order  and  punctuality  also  if  we  were  so  easily  discouraged? 
Here  is  the  evil  of  intemperance  filling  our  prisons  and  alm.s- 
bouses,  adding  heavily  to  our  taxes  and  public  burdens,  ruin- 
ing'thousands  of  homes,  and  hurrying  multitudes  to  dishonored 
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graves.  The  future  victims  of  this  moral  cancer  are  now  in 
car  schools,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  teachers  of  to-day. 
Is  that  influence  all  that  it  should  be?  Many  teachers  shrink 
from  entering  into  political  contests  even  to  secure  the  success  i 
of  very  worthy  objects,  but  here  is  a  field  in  which  all  may] 
labor  cheerfully  and  successfully.  •  Ought  not  teachers,  super- 
intendents, and  college  professors  to  have  as  great  an  influence 
as  saloon  keepers  in  their  respective  communities,  even  if 
they  have  not  so  much  influence  with  political  parties  ?  A 
question  with  regard  to  what  methods  may  be  wisely  employed 
IS  always  pertinent.  Those  adopted  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Oberli'Q  will  be  here  referred  to  in  the  hope  that  such  as  are  in 
Use  elsewhere  may  be  given  also.  It  is  feared  that,  if  this 
subject  should  be  assigned  a  place  in  our  course  for  text-book 
study,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  earnest  temperance 
workers,  our  real  purpose  might  fail  and  no  lasting  impression 
be  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  We  have  therefore 
sought  to  make  the  study  as  attractive  as  possible  by  arrang- 
ing the  main  facts  we  wished  to  get  before  the  children,  in  an 
•exercise  for  a  **  Temperance  Day."  These  exercises  take  the 
place  of  other  rhetorical  work  for  the  time,  and  consist  of 
^says  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  temperance  work  or 
open  alcoholic  drinks  and  their  eflects  upon  the  drinker  and 
society;  of  declamations,  songs,  recitations  of  appropriate 
poetry  or  prose,  responsive  exercises,  consisting  of  questions 
and  answers,  gems  of  thought  recited  by  the  school;  facta  con- 
cerning intemperance,  its  cost  and  its  ruin — these  all  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  scholars  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Our  teachers  have  entered  upon  the  work  with  much  spirit 
and  with  great  success.  Usually  a  temperance  banner  of  some 
suitable  device  graces  the  school-room,  and  temperance  mottoes 
are  placed  upon  the  walls ;  programs  copied  with  the  hecto- 
graph are  furnished  the  children  and  the  visitors,  and  every 
means  employed — not  to  make  a  display — ^but  to  make  an 
Abiding  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  these  exercises  the  following 
pledge  is  read  and  explained  to  the  children  and  they  are 
invited  to  sign  it  if  they  are  determined  to  keep  it:— "We, 
the  children  of  the  Oberlin  Public  Schools,  do  solemnly  prom- 
ise to  abstain  from  profanity,  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  from  the  use  of  anything  that  will  intoxicate."  The 
materials  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  exercises  have  been 
obtained  from  various  sources.  The  following  books  furnished 
hy  our  Board  of  Education  have  been  very  useful :  Alcohol — 
Nature  and  EflFects,  Temperance  Cyclopedia,  Temperance  An- 
ecdotes, Temperance  Tracts  (bound  vol.),  Temperance  Speaker, 
Temperance  Orator,  Temperance  Catechism,  all  published  by 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  New  York. 

Facts  about  Tobacco,  An  Epistle  to  Paul  in  four  Chapters. — 
Marsh.  Tobacco  and  its  Effects.  Temperance  Fountain  of 
Song. — Bigelow  &  Main,    Temperance  Songs. — Cooh 
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-The  circamBtances  which  have  made  the  sale  of  the  Ohio  Edaca^ 


tional  Monthly  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  the  State" 
to  require  any  explanation.  I  have  therefore  sold  the  Monthly  to  Dr.  S  r 
Findley,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  the  sale  to  take  effect  the  15th  day  of  Fehruary. 
After  this  date  all  letters  relating  to'subscriptions,  advertising,  or  businetssr 
connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Monthly  in  the  future,  should  be 
addressed  to  Dr.  S:  Findley,  Akron,  Ohio,  the  new  office  of  publication,, 
and  all  remittances  for  the  Monthly  for  the  past,  to  myself,  at 
Salem,  Ohio.  The  Monthly  will  be  sent  by  the  new  editor  to  all  sub- 
scribers for  the  unexpired  term  of  their  subscription,  and  all  advertise- 
ments now  inserted  will  be  continued  the  number  of  times  ordered. 

Dr.  Findley  is  too  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  Ohio  to  need  any 
words  of  commendation  from  me.  I  hope  he  will  have  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  all  who  have  in  times  past  aided  this  journal  in  any  way,  and 
who  feel  an  interest  in  its  future. 

For  the  Editor  now  gone,  I  desire  to  thank  you,  teachers  of  Ohio,  for 
the  sympathy  and  help  shown  him,  both  by  word  and  deed,  during  the 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Monthly.  To  him,  you  were  as. 
brethren. 

For  the  kind  words  also  spoken  to  myself,  in  these  dark  days,  in  trying^ 
to  carry  out  my  husbands  plans,  I  would  also  express  my  gratitude. 

With  this  number  my  connection  with  the  Monthly  ceases. 

Mrs.  W:  D.  Hsnkle. 


Wb  copy  the  following  from  the  Akron  Daily  Beacon,  of  Jan.  21 : — 

'*  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  W:  D.  Henkle,  the  able  and  accomplished  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  Notes  and  Queries,  the  future  ol 
those  popular  periodicals  has  been  a  source  of  much  conjecture  in  educa- 
tional circles.  Mrs.  Henkle  temporarily  took  up  the  mantle  of  her  fallen 
husband,  filling  his  place  with  marked  ability ;  *but  her  desire  to  be  reliev- 
ed from  so  burdensome  a  task  has  led  to  the  sale  of  the  good  will  and 
subscription  books  of  the  establishment,  the  purchaser  being  none  other 
than  our  esteemed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Samuel  Findley^ 
Ph.  D.  The  transfer  was  made  at  Salem  yesterday,  and  with  the  March 
number  the  Monthly  will  be  issued  from  Akron — a  most  appropriate  loca- 
tion, since  Akron  is  the  birth-place  of  not  only  the  common  school  sys* 
tem  of  Ohio  but  also  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  Established  in 
1852,  the  Monthly  is  the  oldest  educational  paper  in  the  country,  and  ha» 
a  wide  circulation  throughout  Ohio,  besides  reaching  into  contiguous 
States.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  is  a  widely  recognized  authority  upon  educational  matters. 

Dr.  Findley  brings  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  this  purchase  a 
life-long  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  mature  judgment. 
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4md  progreflsive  ideas.  After  teaching  six  or  seven  years  in  the  ooantry 
^schools,  he  presided  sacoessiyely  oyer  schools  in  Xenia,  Golamhos,  Cleve* 
land,  and  Akron,  being  now  in  his  14th  year  as  Superintendent  of  ' 
Schools  in  this  city.  The  present  high  state  of  eflEiciency  is  an  enduring 
monament  to  his  rare  tact  and  excellent  judgment.  He  has  been  fre- 
•qnently  honored  by  his  fellow-teachers  in  the  State,  having  been  Presi- 
<dent  of  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
in  1874,  and  President  of  the  main  Association  in  1877,  while  his  services 
are  eagerly  sought  for  institute  and  convention  work.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  proposed  change  will  not  involve  the  loss  of  Superinten- 
-dent  Findley  as  a  citizen  of  Akron,  though  it  may  imply  the  ultimate 
relinquishing  of  his  present  important  trust." 


^FuLL  announcement  of  plans  for  the  future  cannot  be  made  in  this 

aimnber.  The  Monthly  will  be  published  hereafter  at  Akron.  No  impor- 
tant changes  are  contemplated  at  present.  Until  further  notice  the 
subscription  price  will  be,  as  heretofore,  one  dollar  and  J^ty  cents  per  copy 
lor  any  number  less  than  four ;  for  four  or  more  copies,  one  dollar  and 
•thirty-five  cents  each. 

We  shall  strive  very  hard  to  merit  the  approbation  and  support  of  the 
teachers  of  Ohio,  and  of  all  others  who  may  favor  us  with  their  patronage. 

Teachers  are  especially  requested  to  send  in  contributions,  items  of 
educational  intelligence,  etc. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Educational  Monthly, 
or  to  Sahuxl  Findlby,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 

Akron,  Ohio. 


^The  alliterative  **  Teachers  and  Taskmasters  "  should  frighten  no 

one  from  the  path  of  duty.  That  which  gives  mental  strength  must 
sometimes  appear  a  task.  Make  that  task  pleasant  if  you  can,  but  when 
it  ceases  to  cost  the  pupil  any  labor  its  usefulness  is  gone.  The  mere 
taskmaster  may  make  a  scholar ;  the  mere  lecturer,  never. 

M.  R.  A. 


Can  we  find  a  class  so  nearly  uniform  in  capacity  and  attainments 

that  there  is  never  any  necessity  of  adapting  the  question  to  the  pupil  ? 
An  easy  question  sometimes  serves  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  dull  pupil ; 
a  more  difficult  one,  when  answered  by  a  brighter  student  gives  mental 
exercise  to  the  latter  and  at  the  same  time  awakens  thought  in  the  mind 
of  his  lees-gifted  mate.  Yet  what  clas8  could  be  successful  were  all  the 
questions  gauged  to  the  capacity  of  the  respective  pupils  7  A. 


«— -"  Speak  unto  us  smooth  things  "  is  a  wish  too  often  gratified  at  the 
-expense  of  truth.  That  truth  need  not  be  told  with  Carlylish  rudeness 
or  iTohnsonian  bearishness,  but  it  should  be  both  in  a  teacher's  words 
and  between  them.    To  give  a  candid  report  of  a  pupil's  progress  and 
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conduct  is  not  always  an  easy  taik.  School  officers  8(Hiietimes  desire^ 
nay  almost  demand  smooth  prophecies ;  they  would  have  us  all  the  time- 
raking  in  the  educational  garden  with  the  teeth  up,  A. 


Wb  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  American  editor  depicted 

in  Martin  Ohuzzlewit  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  the  editorial  articles  of 
to-day  have  much  less  of  abuse  and  slander  than  those  of  forty  yeaxB 
ago.  But  can  the  same  be  said  of  the  irresponsible  writers  who  fill  up 
so  many  columns  even  in  our  most  respectable  newspapers?  ''Mr. 
Alphonse  Tibbets  of  the  New- York  Tattler/'  has  a  thousand  imitatoiB,. 
and  many  a  faithful  teacher  has  been  wounded  by  these  journalistiic- 
bushwhackers.  A. 


Is  the  participle  as  such  a  part  of  the  boy's  vocabulary?    Mark 

Twain's  Tom  Sawyer  uses  the  common  language  of  the  street  in  such 
expressions  as  "Where  you  going?"  "What  you  doing?"  and  others 
of  the  same  kind.  That  going  and  doing  are  to  him  fimte  verbs  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  never  omits  the  copula  in  "  What's  your  name?'' 
or  "Who's  that  boy?"  In  declarative  sentences, Tom  and  his  mates 
make  correct  combinations  off  copula  and  participle.  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  the  Monthly  give  an  example  taken  from  the  playground,  of  A. 
participle  which  retains  the  force  of  both  verb  and  adjective  ?  A, 
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Since  1860  about  $10,000,000  has  been  given  to  American  Collegia 

ate  institutions. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  at  Examiners  held  their  meeting  at  Coluix^ 

bus,  beginning  Dec.  27. 

Seven  students  from  Bowdoin  college  have  been  sued  for  $10^000* 

each,  for  hazing  a  freshman. 

It  is  said  that  the  female  colleges  of  Tennessee  have  a  much  fuller 

attendance  this  year  than  last. 

It  is  said  that  by  the  change  of  the  will  of  Flora  C.  Kandall,  Birank 

College  loses  a  donation  of  $17,000. 

Two  West-Point  Cadets    have  been  sentenced  to  four  months** 

imprisonment  for  hazing  a  student. 

The  rule  forbidding  the  employment  of  married  women  in  the 

Chicago  Public  Schools  has  been  rescinded. 

A  young  lady  in  New  Hampshire,  since  graduating  from  school,  is- 

learning  to  repair  and  clean  watches  as  a  trade. 

— ^The  Northern  Columbiana- County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  East  Palestine,  January  28. 

Thirty  Jndian  students  from  the  Hampton  Normal  School  haver 

gone  to  Dakota  to  teach  in  their  respective  tribes. 
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^FouB  ladies  and  twenty-six  gentlemen  applied  for  State  certificates 

at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  in  Columbus,  Dec.  27. 

A  PRIZE  of  $200  is  offered  by  H.  Warner,  of  the  Observatory  of 

Bochester,  for  essays  on  comets,  their  composition,  purpose,  and  effect  on 
&fi  earth. 

^Thb  governor  of  Texas  has  called  the  regents  to  meet  at  Austin  to 

makes  permanent  organization  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a 
State  University. 

— -Thx  enxolm^t  in  the  High  School  of  London,  Ohio,  is  66 — 83  girls, 
33  boys — which  is  a  much  better  showing  of  boys  than  is  found  in  our 
Si^  Schools  generally. 

Th£  Topeka,  Elansas,  teachers  are  raising  funds  to  erect  a  monument 

to  the  memory  of  Ln  A.  Thomas,  who  was  for  ten  yoars  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  that  city. 

Ths  total  expenditure  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools  the  past  year 

vas  $1,559,677.50,  of  this  sum  $30,324.29  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
evening  high  and  elementary  schools. 

A  MANUFACTUREB  of  Epfield,  Mass.,  has  given  money  to  found  a 

collegelor  colored  people  in  Xi'ttTcT^Qck,  Arkansas.  It  is  to  be  called 
Edward  Smith  C61Teg"e,"lbT  the  fouiid^er.    ~ 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  collect  and  arrange  the  common 

names  of  plants  of  the  United  States.  Somewhat  as  has  been  done  for 
iEnglish  plants  by  Prior  in  his  "  Popular  Names  of  British  Plants." 

^The  New-Hampshire  Teachers'  State  Association  held  their  twenty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  in  Portsmouth  Dec.  21,  22,  and  23.  One  of  the 
exercises,  and  a  very  important  one,  was,  ''  How  to  teach  the  Multiplica- 
tion Table." 

^Michigan  University  is  to  have  a  magnificent  library  building.    It 

is  said,  including  the  various  adjoining  rooms,  it  will  contain  800  square 
fe^t  of  flooring.  One  hundred  thousand  doUars  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  purpose. 

^The  Southern  Columbiana-County  Teachers'  Association  met  at 

Jorest-Hill  school  house  Jan.  7.  L.  B.  Grafton  discussed  **  Grammar  "  ; 
J.  F.  McQueen,  '^  Arithmetic " ;  Ada  Ball,  *' Penmanship";  and  J.  P. 
NeiU,  "Spelling." 

The  report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  London,  Ohio,  for  the  term 

ending  December  23, 18$1,  shows  an  enrolment  of  616;  a  daily  attendance^ 
of  505  on  an  average  membership  of  537 ;  a  total  tardiness  of  119  cases, 
or  30  case^  per  month. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Gallipolis  celebrated  Whittier's  birthday 

Friday,  Dec.  17,  in  lieu  of  Saturday,  the  poet's  real  birthday.  A  youn.g 
^y  member  of  the  High  School,  wrote  a  poem  to  Whittier,  and  received 
in  reply  an  autograph  letter  from  the  poet. 

The  house  Moore,  the  poet,  was  born  in,  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 

whiskey  shop ;  Shelley's  house,  at  Great  Marlow,  as  a  beer  shop ;  and 
Coleridge's  residence  at  Nether  Stokely,  the  house  where  he  wrote  hia 
Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  as  an  ordinary  beer-house. 


^/ 
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^The  Girls'  Normal  School  in  Philadelphia  has  a  sewing  department 


which  is  said  to  be  very  successful.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  it  is 
expected  each  pupil  will  be  able  to  make  a  fine  shirt.  The  instruction 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  four  years'  course. 

Mb.  Hartshorn  has  offered  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

amending  the  statute  relating  to  Teachers'  Certificates,  requiring  teachers 
to  pass  an  examination  in  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  elements  of  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping. 

—The  National  Council  of  Edtication  will  probably  meet  at  Saratoga, 
New  York,  the  week  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  and  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  remain  in 
session  until  the  opening  of  the  joint  meetings  of  these  two  Associations. 

Superintendent  Stevenson's  report  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  schools 

for  the  month  ending  December  23,  shows  whole  number  registered, 
boys,  3,757,  girls,  3,914;  average  number  enrolled,  boys,  3,458.6,  girls, 
3,595.2 ;  average  daily  attendance,  boys,  3,251,  girls,  3,375 ;  average  daily 
absence,  boys,  207.6.  girls,  220.2;  per  cent  of  attendance,  94;  cases  of 
tardiness,  boys,  401,  girls,  319. 

"  In  imitation  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  London  University,  the 

Illinois  Wesley  an  yniversity,  at  Bloom  ington,  Illinois,  has  had,  for 
nearly  ten  years,  courses  of  study  open  to  non-resident  students,  with 
non-resident  examinations.  These  courses  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.  B., 
M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D.  Catalogues  containing  full  information  will  be  sent  on 
Application  to  Professor  C.  M.  Moss." 

At  the  Honors  examination  of  the  London,  England,  University, 

a  Miss  Scott  took  the  first  place  in  the  class  in  mathematics,  and  upon 
English  subjects  a  Miss  Petrie  took  the  first  place.  In  the  examination 
for  German  a  lady  received  a  prize,  and  in  the  one  on  oratory  a  Miss 
Prideaux  obtained  the  gold  medal,  and  in  that  on  materia  medica  and 
chemistry  a  Miss  Scharlieb  was  placed  in  the  first  class. 

^The  Public  Schools  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  seem  to  be  in  a  very 

flourishing  condition.  The  Marshall  Statesman  devotes  nearly  one  whole 
page  to  "  Our  Public  Schools."  It  gives  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  first 
ward,  and  the  number  of  years  each  one  has  taught.  Of  the  four  High- 
School  teachers,  C.  P.  Rogers  has  taught  thirteen  years.  Miss  C.  A.  Stew- 
art, twenty  years.  Miss  Abbott,  nine,  and  Miss  Cooley,  eight  years. 

We  have  received  No.  I.,  of  Volume  I.,  of  The  Minnesota  Journal 

of  Education.  Published  Monthly  by  Leo  Baler,  Editor.  This  is  a 
twenty-paged  uncovered  periodical.  Its  motto  is  Vestigia  Nulla  Retrorsum. 
It  says  "  The  spirit  of  this  journal  shall  be  positive  charitable,  catholic, 
and  radically  progressive  in  the  line  of  the  true,  the  practical,  the  bene- 
ficial, and  against  the  false,  the  Utopian,  the  injurious."  We  wish  it 
fiuccess. 

^The  following  is  the  program  of  the  Huron-County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  to  be  held  at  Fairfield,  Jan.  28.  "  Talking  versus  Teach, 
ing,"  Sup't  Scroggs,  of  Fitchill ;   "  What  Studies  are  most  Practical  as 
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Taught  in  our  Common  Schools,"  Bertha  Wehrmeister ;  ''  Dr.  Holland 
3a  a  Teacher/'  B.  B.  Hall ;  "  The  Scope  and  Nature  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion/' Dr.  A.  Ellis ;  "  Primary  Reading/'  J.  C.  Kinney ;  A  recitation  by 
Miss  Barrow,  of  Monroeville.  B.  F.  Remington  was  chairman  of  the 
«xecutiYe  committee. 

^Thb  Public  Schools  of  Oberlin  closed  their  fall  term  with  a  public 

rhetorical.  The  bigh-school  rhetorical  was  composed  of  sketches,  reci- 
tations, and  essays  from  Oliver  Goldsmith,  William  Cowper,  and  Robert 
Bams.  1?he  Grammar  schools  had  what  was  called  "  Temperance  Day/' 
We  copy  from  their  program  a  few  of  the  subjects : — "  Look  not  upon  the 
Wine/'  declamation ;  "  The  Chains  of  Appetite,"  selection ;  **  Sowing  and 
leaping,"  recitation.  Teachers  can  do  much  good  to  their  scholars  by 
such  exercises  as  these.  ' 

^Thb  Montgomery-County  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Dayton, 

December  30.  C.  J.  Albert  read  a  paper  on  " The  Teachers'  Reading;" 
H.  R.  Swartz  one  on  "  The  True  Place  for  Arithmetic  in  Our  Schools ; "  Mr. 
Rohrer  one  on  "  Science  in  the  Country  Schools ; "  and  Mr.  Gordon  one 
on  ^*  How  can  the  Best  Interests  of  Schools  be  Promoted."  Miss  Sydney 
£.  Gilliam  read  an  essay  entitled  **  Hash."  B.  B.  Harlan  spoke  on  ''  The 
Practical  Education,  Who  are  Responsible  for  it"  The  next  session  will 
be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  February. 

A  BOY  belonging  to  the  Stonington,  Conn.,  schools  refused  to  bow 

his  head  while  the  teacher,  a  lady,  conducted  a  religious  exercise.  After 
the  close  she  called  the  boy  to  her  desk  and  whipped  him.  The  boy  con- 
tinued to  disobey  on  subsequent  mornings,  and  the  teaijher  called  in  one 
of  the  committee  men,  and  he  whipped  the  boy  severely.  The  parents 
withdrew  the  child  from  school,  and  are  preparing  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages against  the  teacher  and  committee  man.  They  propose  to  test  the 
question  of  compulsory  observance  of  protestant  religious  rites  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

^Thk  West-Township  Columbiana-County  Teachers'  Association  met 

in  New  Chambersburg  Jan.  13.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chest- 
nut Knob,  (Friday  and  Saturday)  Feb.  24,  and  25.  The  following  is  the 
program: — "Meteorology,"  C.  E.  Essick;  "Elocution,"  M.  A.  Weaver; 
"Tides,"  J.  B.  Sanor;  " Reading  Class/'  J.  T.  Whiteleather ;  "Study,'' 
A.  C.  Smith ;  Essay,  Anna  Essick  ;  "  What  is  Teaching/'  H.  V.  Merrick ; 
*' Seasons,"  Henry  Boners;  Essay,  Lizzie  Witherspoon ;  "School  Govern- 
ment," S.  G.  Cowgill ;  Parsing  Class,  J.  L.  King.  0.  Kurtz,  D.  W.  Crist, 
and  T.  C.  Williams  were  to  choose  their  own  subjects. 

A  6RADEDSCHOOL  teachcrs'  institute  has  been  organized  for  the 

counties  of  Portage,  Summit,  Medina,  Wa3me,  and  Stark,  to  be  held  at 
Canton,  during  the  week  commencing  August  28,  1882.  It  is  to  be  con- 
ducted in  three  sections :  one  for  high-school  teachers,  one  for  grammar- 
school  teachers,  and  one  for  primary  teachers.  There  is  to  be  one  foreign 
instructor  for  each  department,  aided  by  home  talent.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  expense  will  be  less  than  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  capita 
of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  counties  included. 
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An  executive  committee  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  Superintend- 
ents J.  H.  Lehman,  of  Canton,  Ohairman,  A.  B.  Stutzman,  of  Kent,  Sec* 
retary,  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Wooster,  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Medina,  and  Sam- 
uel Findlej  of  Akron.    We  hope  other  counties  will  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  75th  birthday  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  which  will  occur  on  the 


27th  of  February,  will  be  celebrated  in  many  schools  throughout  the 
country  by  readings  and  recitations  from  his  writings.  To  all  schools 
which  propose  thus  to  obaerve  the  occasion,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  works,  offer  to  send 
gratuitously,  copies  of  a  neatly-printed  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet, 
with  a  fine  portrait  of  him,  and  a  picture  of  the  famous  and  historic 
mansion  at  Cambridge,  in  which  he  lives.  Early  application  should  be 
made,  and  the  number  required  in  each  school  stated. 

The  Longfellow  Leaflets,  published  by  the  same  firm,  are  admirably 
adapted  for  these  celebrations,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  by  the  publishers.  For  75  cents  they  will  send  the 
Leafi.ets  and  an  excellent  colored  lithograph  oi  Mr.  Longfellow's  house. 

Wb  copy  the  following,  thinking  it  may  interest  some  of  our  read- 
ers, from  the  Chicago  Semi-Weekly  Inter  Ocean.  The  table  is  given  in 
answer  to  a  statement  that  *^  Pennsylvania  has  more  school-houses  than 
any  five  States  combined  except  Kentucky."  The  table  is  compiled  from 
"  The  Number  of  Public  Schools,"  from  (Jen.  Eaton's  report  for  1879.  (a) 
indicates  the  number  of  schools,  and  (b)  the  number  of  school-houses. 


(a)  Alabama 4,671 

(b)  Arkansas 708 

(a)  California 2,743 

(b)  Colorado 249 

(a)  Connecticut ', 1,638 

(a)  Delaware , 460 

(a)  Florida 992 

(a)  Georgia 5,735 

(a)  Illinois 12,324 

(b)  Indiana .,...  9,545 

(b)Iowa .-. .'...10,791 

(b)  Kansas 4,932 

(a)  Kentucky 6,456 

(a)  Louisiana 1,494 

(b)  Maine 4^63 

(a)  Maryland 2,009 

(a)  Massachusetts 5,558 

(b)  Michigan 6,825 

(a)  Minnesota 3,925 


a)  Mississippi 83 

a)  Missouri 8,095 

a)  Nebraska 2,776 

a)  Nevada 175 

a)  New  Hampshire 2,535 

b)  New  Jersey 1,558 

b)  New  York 11,862 

a)  North  Carolina 5,503 

b)  Ohio ..12,143 

a)  Oregon 865 

a)  Pennsylvania 18,386 

a)  Rhode  Island ...^     81,9 

a)  South  Carolina 2,901 

a)  Tennessee , 6,612 

a)  Texas 5,804 

a)  Vermont 2,573 

a)  Virginia 2,491 

a)  West  Virginia 3,725 

b)  Wisconsin 5,626 


Massachusetts  has  88  evening  schools  and  Rhode  Island  33,  which  are 
not  counted  in  the  above  enumeration.  In  Mississippi,  it  is  explained,, 
that  the  school  districts  are  the  counties,  with  such  cities  of  1,000  or  more 
inhabitants  as  may  choose  to  organize  separate  districts.  The  figures 
given  for  Virginia  count  each  grade  of  one  teacher  in  the  graded  schools, 
as  one  school." 
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PERSONAL. 

— Hamilton  Wallacjb  Ib  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Salinas 
City,  California.  • 

— Dr,  Isaac  L.  Hayes,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  dead.     He  was  forty-' 
nine  years  of  age. 

J.  FicAisE  RicHABD  has  sold  bis  interest  and  resigned  his  position 

in  the  Mansfield  Normal  College. 

— Prof.  Akers,  the  new  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Iowa,  has  taken  possession  of  his  office. 

Mr.  Farr,  of  Virginia,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  State 

Superintendent  of  Instruction  vice  Dr.  Ruffner. 

— Prssidbnt  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  report  advisei^ 
opening  the  doors  of  that  Institution  to  women. 

A.  B.  Alcott  and  his  daughter  Louisa  celebrated  their  birthdayf 

a  short  time  ago  by  addressing  poems  to  each  other. 

^Mr.  Freeman,  an  English  magistrate,  visited,  while  in  Baltimore, 

the  first  school  for  colored  children  he  had  ever  seen. 

^Dr.  Thos.  Hicks,  editor  of  **  Life  and  Health,"  died  in  Rest  Haven, 

Pa.,  Nov.  17.    He  was  a  native  of  Knox  County,  Ohio. 

^Rachel  E.  Andrews  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  Wells- 

ville,  and  Jennie  Hamilton  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacaney. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  in  favor  of  a  change  in  teaching  elementary 

schools,  so  as  to  give  more  time  to  memorizing  and  reciting  poetry. 

G.  W.  Clason,  a  printer,  who  read  the  proof  of  'William  CuUen 

Siyant's  first  book  of  poems,  died  in  Milwaukie,  Wis.,  a  short  time  ago. 

^Miss  Clara  Patterson  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  in  Salem 

on  account  of  ill  health.    Miss  Alice  Stewart  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

E.  Frank  Wood,  who  for  ten  years  had  been  Master  of  the  Qnin«- 

oey  (Boston)  Grammar  School,  died  in  that  city  a  few  days  ago,  of 
typhoid  fever. 

/   Mrs.  a.  T.  Stewart  is  said  to  be  building  a  college  in  New  York 

\  which  is  to  cost  $4,000,000.    It  is  to  be  co-educational  non-sectarian,  and 
'^the  expenses  are  to*be  very  low. 

1>R,  H.  A.  Thompson,  President  of  Otterbein  University,  has  just 

returned  after  five  months*  absence  in  the  east,  during  which  time  he. 
visited  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  lands. 

S.  TJ.  Solomon,  the  Hebrew  scholar,  who  was  generally  admitteijf 

to  be  the  best  English  authority  on  the  Talmud,  has  just  died  in  England. 
He  translated  the  Jewish  prayer-book  into  English. 
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H.  T.  SuDDUTH,  of  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  formerly  of  Ohio,  reports 

one  hundred  and  fifteen  students  at  the  college.  His  work  at  institutes 
which  he  attended  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  papers. 

GoLDwiN  Smith  was  requested  to  allow  his  name  to  be  proposed  for 

the  Mastership  of  University  College,  Oxford  (England).  He  declined. 
A  similar  request  was  made  to  Prof.  Huxley,  which  was  also  declined. 

Agostino  Dodero,  probably^ the  oldest  vocalist  in*the  world,  died 

at  Geneva,  the  last  week  of  November,  aged  ninety-two.  He  made  his 
debut  seventy-three  years  ago,  thereby  beginning  his  eareer  as  a  singer 
before  Hadyn  died. 

Chablbs  Ceu>ker,  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  has 

given  the  Academy  of  Science,  New- York,  $20,000  in  Southern  Pacific 
six  per  cent  bonds.  The  interest  is  to  be  devoted  to  original  scientific 
investigations  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

David  Duncan,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Spartenbnrg 

College,  S.  C,  died  Nov.  2,  aged  90  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
widely-known  educators  of  the  south.  He  retained  his  position  in  the 
college  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

^Miss  Janb  Lkb,  daughter  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  is  said  to 

be  one  of  the  most  learned  ladies  in  Europe.  She  is  engaged  in  transla- 
ting into.  English  a  Sanscrit  epic,  and  is  also  to  help  Professor  Atkinson 
with  his  old  Irish  Dictionary,  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

SiDNBY  Lanibb,  the  poet  of  the  South,  died  a  short  time  ago  at 

Lynn,  N.  C.,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  In  1872  he  was  lecturer 
on  English  Literature  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  became  widely 
known  in  1876  as  author  of  the  cantata  sung  at  the  Centennial. 

Db.  J.  P.  Wickersham's  report  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, says  that  one-sixth  of  the  crime  of  the  country  is  committed  by 
/persons  wholly  illiterate,  one-third  by  those  practically  illiterate,  and 
that  the  proportion  is  ten  times  as  great  as  among  the  educated. 

Robert  C.  Bailey,  a  teacher,  near  the  town  of  Redbud,  Monroe 

County,  Illinois,  was  killed  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  his  pupils,  named 
£mmet  McBride.  The  teacher  attempted  to  punish  the  boy  for  disobe- 
dience, he  resisted,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  Bailey  was  stabbed. 

Mbs.  Bayard  Taylor  will  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 

tLUsband,  at  Kennet  Square,  Pa.  It  will  consist  of  a  circular  Greek  altar 
of  granite,  three  feet  six  inches  high,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  top  will  be  a  lamp  with  a  flame,  and  on  the  round  a 
bronze  bas-relief  portrait  by  Lawrent  Thompson. 

W:  Gilchrist  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  the  prize  of  $1,000  awarded 

jto  him  for  the  best  original  composition  for  chimes  and  orchestra  to  be 
performed  at  the  next  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival.  There  were  nineteen 
competing  compositions  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
title  of  the  composition  is  the  "  Forty-sixth  Psalm." 
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Waltss  Soott  was  known  as  the  boy  "  who  had  the  thickest  skull 

in  school."  Milton  and  Swift  were  celebrated  for  stupidity  in  childhood. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ranked  very  low  in  school  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  Think  of  these  men,  teachers,  when  you  have  a  dull  pupil,  and 
spore  no  pains.  You  know  not  the  future  of  that  **  incorrigible  dunce'' 
as  Sheridan  was  called. 

— John  Smith  died  at  Bellefontaine  a  short  time  ago,  aged  73.  It  is 
said  that  forty-five  years  ago  he  was  a  school  teacher,  and  while  teaching 
in  Lake  township  one  of  his  pupils,  a  Miss  Kerr,  was  standing  near  the 
large  fireplace  when  her  dress  took  fire  and  enveloped  her  in  flames. 
Mr.  Smith  heroically  fought  the  flames,  thereby  saving  the  young  lady's 
life,  but  at  the  cost  of  being  a  cripple  all  his  days. 
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INSTITUTES. 

FsANKLiN  Co. — ^Place,  Columbus ;  time  of  beginning,  Dec.  27 ;  duration, 
one  week ;  enrolment,  150.  R.  W.  McFarland  lectured  on  "  Change  of 
Seasons,  Winds  and  Ocean  Currents,  and  the  Day-line ; "  Dr.  Williams  on 
"the Noun ; "  and  G.  S.  Innis  gave  a  description  of  the  **  Geography  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains;"  D.  J.  Snyder  opened  a  discussion  on  "Elementary 
Instruction,"  followed  by  E.  K.  Bryan,  G.  S.  Innis,  E.  H.  Miller,  J.  A. 
Kitzmiller,  L.  L.  Rankin,  and  others.  L.  L.  Rankin  and  Sup't  Harris  of 
Canal  Winchester,  discussed  "  Percentage ;  "  Mr.  Jones,  "  Penmanship." 
Thursday  evening  a  query  box  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
who  submitted  the  queries  to  the  teachers  for  discussion.  Messrs.  Duncan, 
Thrailkill,  Kitzmiller,  Arnold,  Brooks,  Davis,  McFarland,  Pyle,  Bryan, 
and  others,  engaged  in  the  discussion.  Sup't  Graham,  of  Gahanna,  spoke 
on  *' Fundamental  Arithmetic."  President  Scott,  of  the  State  University^ 
addressed  the  Institute  Thursday  morning,  and  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf, 
Friday  morning.  Pres.,  A.  S.  Brooks ;  Vice-President,  David  Bragg;  Sec, 
Laura  Westervelt ;  oflicers  elected :— Pres.,  L.  L.  Rankin ;  . 

HuBON  Co. — Place,  WoOdsfield ;  time  of  beginning,  Dec.  26 ;  duration, 
one  week ;  instructors,  G.  R.  Rosseter  and  R  B.  Marsh ;  officers  elected : 
President,  G.  W.  Hamilton ;  Vice-Presidents,  I.  T.  Woods,  Nettie  Ullman, 
Lucy  Pearson ;  Secretary,  P.  L.  Tople ;  Treasurer,  B.  L.  Morris ;  Ex.  Com., 
Jas.  A.  Watson,  D.  McVay,  W.  T.  Bottenfield.  • 

Guernsey  Co. — Place,  Cambridge;  time  of  beginning,  Dec.  26;  dura- 
tion, one  week;  enrolment,  100;  instructors,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  J.  B« 
Peaslee;  officers  elected :— Pres.,  J.  D.  McCulley;  Vice-Pres.,  Laura  H. 
Aplin;  Sec,  John  M.  Barr;  Treas.,  W.  A.  Frye;  Ex.  Com.,  Alfred  Wee- 
don,  S.  J.  Finley,  G.  W.  Fairchild. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

GtjiDEfl  FOiR  Science-Teaching.  1#o.  XII.  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks. 
By  W:  O.  Crosby.    Boston.    Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.    18  >1.    Pages,  130. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  who  desire  to  practically 

instruct  classes  in  Natural  History. 

The  American  Abboad.    By  Olive  Logan.    Paper  coyer.    Pages  16. 

This  pamphlet  seems  to  be  written  with  the  view  of  explaining  the 
manner  of  doing  business  through  the  American  Exchange  in  Europe. 

Stories  for  Language  Lessons.    A  Reading  pastime  for  Little  Beginners. 

D,  Lothrop  &  Co.    Boston. 

This  book  is  printed  on  heavy  tinted  paper.  The  illustrations  are  fine, 
and  would  cause  the  eyes  of  the  "  Little  Beginners  "  to  shine  with  delight. 

Divers  Women.  By  Pansy  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Livingstone.  D.  Lothrop  & 
Co.  Boston.  Pages  340.  16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  The  following 
is  the  Table  of  Contents :— Sunday  Fractures,  New  Nerves,  Huldy, 
Where  he  spent  Christmas,  Vida,  How  a  Woman  was  Converted  to 
Missions,  Mrs.  Lewis's  Book,  Buckwheat  Cakes,  Faith  and  Gasoline, 

Benjamin's  Wife. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  "The  New  Graft  on  the  Family  Tree  "  and 
the  "Pocket  Measure,"  by  Pansy,  the  names  of  the  chapters  of  this 
book  are  enough  to  show  what  is  in  store  for  the  reader. 

The  Tempter  Behind.  A  Tale  by  John  Saunders.  Boston.  D.  Lothrop 
&  Co.    Pages  302. 

We  know  of  no  better  magazine  for  young  folks  than  Wide  Awake, 

published  by  the  firm  of  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  at  $2.50  a  year. 

Vocal  Echoes.  A  collection  of  Three  and  Four-part  Songs  for  Female 
Voices,  for  the  Use  of  Seminaries,  Colleges,  and  Schools,  with  Piano- 
Forte  accompaniment.   By  W.  0.  Perkins.    Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.   Boston. 

The  collection  includes  both  new  and  a  few  of  the  older  and  familiar 

part  songs. 

The  Intermediate  Speaker.  By  J.  H.  Gilmore,  A.  M.,  of  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Boston.  Henry  A.  Young  &  Co.  1882.  Pages  167. 
Price  by  mail  75  cts. 

This  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  bound.    It  begins 

with  "The  American  Flag"  and  ends  with   "The  Foundations  of  the 

Republic."    We  notice  more  patriotic  pieces  in  this  little  book  than  we 

usually  see  in  the  ordinary  "School  Speaker." 

The  Verbal!st.  A  Manual  Devoted  to  Brief  Discussions  of  the  Right 
and  the  Wrong  use  of  Words,  and  to  some  other  Matters  of  Interest  to 
those  who  would  Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety.    By  Alfred  Ayers. 

.  New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1882.    Pages  220. 

Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.  Part  I.  By  Celia  Doerner.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  Cincinnati  and  New- York.  Pages  205.  Half 
roan.  Price  50  cents.  If  ordered  by  mail,  add  one-sixth  for  postage. 
If   this  book  could  be  introduced  into  every  school  of  the  land,  and 

used  judiciously,  what  an  amount  of  useful  information  would  be  ac- 
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quired  by  the  pnpils.  Many  children  are  ignorant  of  the  sinfplest  things 
of  every  day  life  which  do  not  come  np  in  school,  and  this  book  is  inten- 
ded to  bridge  over  this  gap.    Its  plan  is  questions  and  answers. 

Worman's  Modern  Lanouaob  Series.  First  French  Book.  After  the 
Natural  or  Pestalozzian  Method.  For  Schools  and  Home  Instruction. 
By  James  H.  Worman,  A.  M.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  New  York  and 
Chicago.    1882.    Pages  83. 

This  book  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  author's  First  German  Book,  and 

i&  intended  for  those  wishing  to  learn  the  spoken  language  of  France. 

"Hiram  College  Memorial/'  by  President  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  entitled 
"Garfield  and  Education."  Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  <&  Co.  1882. 
Pages  432.  Part  I.  contains  Memorials  of  President  Garfield  in  Hiram . 
Part  11.  President  Garfield's  Speeches  and  Addresses  on  Education 
and  Educators.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  tinted  paper^ 
and  contains  the  following  full-page  illustrations  and  foc-8imile» :  Por- 
traits of  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  view  of  Hiram  College,  Portrait 
of  Miss  Booth,  and  fac-similes  of  Letters  of  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield, 
and  also  of  Miss  Booth.  This  Memorial  has  Mrs.  Garfield's  approval  and 
the  portraits  of  the  President  and  herself  were  chosen  by  her. 

Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department,  Tokio  Daigaku  (University  of 

Tokio).    No.  4. 

Geology  of  the  Environs  of  Tokio;  by  David  Brauns,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Tokio  Daigaku.  Tokio.  2541  (1881.)  Paper 
cover,  pages  82. 

The  Table  of  Contents  are  as  follows:   Chapter  I.,  Introduction;  II., 

The  Alluvial  Deposits  of  the  Plain  of  Tokio  ;  III.,  The  Diluvial  Deposits; 

IV.,  Tertiary  Deposits  of  Oji ;  V.,  Tertiary  Deposits  Within  the  Precincts 

of  Tokio;  VI.,  Tertiary  Deposits  of  the  Environs  of  Yokohama;  VIL, 

Tertiary  Deposits  of  Other  Parts  of  Japan ;  VIII.,  Summary.  Explanation 

o!  Plates  of  which  there  are  eight.    Seven  of  them  are  on  The  Geology 

of  Tokio,  and  one  a  Sketch  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Tokio. 

Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department,  Tokio  Daigaku  (University  of 
Tokio).    No.  5. 

Measurements  of  the  Force  of  Gravity  at  Tokio  and  on  the  Summit  of 
Fajinoyama.  By  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Experimental 
Physics  in  Tokio  Daigaku.    Tokio.    2541  (1881).    Paper  cover.   Pages  17. 

In  the  preface  the  author  speaks  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  different 

persons  in  these  experimental  investigations,  which  the  book  describes, 

and  especially  mentions  the  members  of  the  party  who  aided  him  in  his 

pendulum  vibration  experiments,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Fujinoyama. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that   **  the  printing  of   the  memoir  has 

been  done  entirely  by   native  workmen,  who  are  at  once  unfamiliar 

with  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  unacquainted  with  the 

methods  of  'making  up*  which  are  so  well  understood  in  every  western 

printing  office.    This  fact,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  in  some  cases, 

impossibility  of  obtaining  perfectly  suitable  type  for  the  representation 

of  mathematical  formulae,  will  be  sufficient  excuse  for  any  shortcomings 
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in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  pamphlet."  To  those  of  our  readers, 
-who  have  been  interested  in  the  experiments  with  the  pendulum  this 
pamphlet  will  be  of  great  interest. 


PAMPHLETS,  REPORTS,  Etc.  RECEIVED. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  for  the  State  of 
Virginia.    1881.    Pages  132. 

Quadrennial  Report  of  the  Norwalk  Public  Schools  for  the  years  1877-8, 
1878-9,  1879-80,  1880-1.  With  Rules  and  Regulations,  Course  of  Study, 
and  History  from  1875.    Pages  64.    John  C.  Kinney,  Superintendent. 

Report  on  Education  and  Crime  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersh^m. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  School  Report  of  the  East  Liver- 
pool Public  Schools  for  the,  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1881.  R.  N.  Fearon, 
Superintendent. 

Non-resident  and  Post-graduate  Courses  of  Study  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloom ington,  111.    1882.    Pages  19. 

No.  1  Dime  Series  Question  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy,  with  Notes. 
Queries,  etc.    By  Albert  P.  South  wick,  Ansonia,  Ohio.    1881.  'Pages  16, 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the 
Nineteenth  General  Assembly  of  Iowa.    Des  Moines.    1881.    Pages  186. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  the 
school  year  ending  August  31, 1881.  L.  D.  Brown,  Superintendent.  Pages 
143.  Besides  the  Superintendent's  Report  this  volumes  contains  the 
address  of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  June 
14,  1881. 

The  calendar  of  the  Department  of  Law,  Science,  and  Literature  of  the 
University  of  Tokio,  Japan.  2640—41  (1880—81).  Published  by  The  Uni- 
versity, pages  199  in  English,  and  as  many  more  in  Japanese. 

We  have  received  Circular  No.  4,  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  enti- 
tled Education  in  France.  1881.  Pages  144.  It  is  divided  into  Primary, 
Secondary  and  Superior  Instruction,  and  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  General  School  Laws  of  Michigan,  with  Appendixes.  Compiled 
at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Lansing.  1881. 
Pages  98. 
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^  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  Col.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  SUte  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools. 

The  re-organization  of  the  country  sobools  is  necessary  to 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  in  these  schools. 

The  standing  answer  of  many  to  suggestions  favoring  im- 
provements in  school  legislation,  is,  that  better  teachers  are  the  one 
thing  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  achooU  of  the  State*  Indeed, 
all  unbiased,  sensible  people  agree — to  say — that  the  great 
need  of  a  system  of  education  is  good  educators.  If  this  con- 
viction is  really  strong,  it  is  dilSicult  to  explain  why  the  great- 
est number  of  the  country  schools  of  the  State  are  so  organized 
that  nearly  every  term  of  the  school  is  conducted  by  a  teacher 
n^w  to  the  place,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  short  and 
uii<}eTtain  tenure,  by  persons  without  large  experience  or 
thorough  education. 

However^  the  real  convictions  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
State  cannot  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter.  We  invariably 
see  that  the  youth  of  large  purposes,  who  find  themselves 
without  education,  do  not  seek  it  in  country  schools  taught  by 
a  poorly  educated  or  inexperienced,  or  even  by  an  educated 
aad  experienced  stranger.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  the 
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exceptional  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  are  known  to  be 
good  because  they  have  been  long  tried;  and  in  which  the 
schools  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  good,  under  the  con- 
tinued influence  of  a  good  teacher. 

Communities  boastfully  narrate  the  history  of  some  enthu- 
siastic, well-educated  teacher  in  the  midst  of  large  experience 
and  large  human  sympathy.  They  universally  trace  to  the 
continuous  work  of  such  teachers  a  marked  improvement  of 
their  families  and  their  communities.  Neighborhoods  once 
blessed  with  such  teachers,  strive  to  keep  them,  even  in  the 
face  of  diflBculties  which  small  districts  and  the  want  of  com- 
bined interests  present. 

These  circumstances  show  stronger  than  words  that  the  rural 
schools  thus  held  up  as  praiseworthy  are  felt  to  be  notable  ex- 
ceptions to  the  great  mass  of  these  schools,  in  that  they  have 
exceptionally  good  teachers.  This  testimony  also  recognises  that 
there  are  certain  facts  about  the  production  of  skilled  teachers 
as  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things  as  any  other  facts  of  social 
science. 

Everybody  knows  that  sensible  men  are  led  to  select  their 
occupations  by  a  preponderance  of  motives.  It  is  well  enough 
to  talk  of  the  moral  obligation  of  devoting  one's  talents  to  use- 
ful pursuits,  so  long  as  any  calling  is  so  poorly  paid,  and  is  of 
such  short  and  uncertain  tenure  as  to  exclude  the  possible 
chance  of  demonstrating  one's  relative  merits,  of  gratifying 
one's  natural  desire  to  produce  something  like  ripened  results, 
or  of  acquiring  a  reasonably  fixed  social  position  and  home 
among  one's  fellow  men,  only  the  most  indiflferent  and  unen- 
terprising people  will  willingly  follow  such  calling. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  active  minded  of  a 
class  of  young  men  who  formerly  gave  their  budding  energies 
to  school  work,  are  now  offered  stepping  stones  to  permanent 
business  relations  through  the  telegraphs,  railroads,  and  broad- 
er manufacturing  and  commercial  activities  of  the  day.  Hence 
the  best  features  of  the  old-time  school  are  not  now  as  attaina- 
ble as  formerly.  Nor  are  these  best  features,  even  if  they  were 
all  that  the  roseate  hues  of  childhood's  remembered  fancies 
picture  them,  adequate  to  the  demands  of  this  day's  sharper 
rivalries  and  colder  logical  exactions. 

By  wise  provisions  of  laws,  enacted  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  city  and  village^schools,  some  of  the 
originally  weak  points  in  this  business  of^teaching  have  been 
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removed  from  these  schools.  Better  inducements,  such  as  per- 
manent employment,  some  gradation  of  pay  according  to  length 
And  efficiency  of  service,  opportunity  to  devote  talents  to  chosen 
•departments  of  the  work  and  to  the  pursuit  of  chosen  studies, 
hold  a  better  quality  of  mind  in  the  profession.  Their  teachers 
•can  acquire  homes  and  become  interested  in  the  communities 
in  which  their  duties  are  performed.  This  clutch  of  interest 
increases  their  practical  wisdom,  as  that  of  the  members  of 
other  professions  is  increased  by  the  ordinary  business  and  so- 
cial experiences  of  citizenship  and  professional  life.  Thus  a 
larger  humanity,  drawn  to,  or  developed  in  the  teaching  force, 
is  constantly  producing  better  results  in  these  city  and  village 
sehools. 

A  few  townships  in  Ohio,  notably  the  township  of  New  Lon- 
don in  Huron  County,  have  considered  these  advantages  and 
they  report,  and  they  exhibit  to  the  observer,  advantages  ap- 
proximating those  of  the  city  schools  in  this  respect.  They 
have  80  arranged  the  schools  of  their  township  that  they  em- 
ploy the  same  teachers  during  the  whole  period  of  nine  months, 
and  return  the  same  teachers  to  their  places,  year  after  year,  as 
they  see  fit.  As  occasion  has  required,  and  they  have  seen  how 
it  could  be  done,  they  have  gradually  provided  some  schools 
for  the  higher  classes  that  could  be  formed  out  of  the  several 
districts.  They  have  thus  rendered  it  possible  to  employ  ladies 
the  year  around  in  several  of  the  schools,  and  yet  furnish  all 
the  advanced  pupils  with  more  adequate  instruction  than  be- 
fore. This  arrangement  not  only  provided  for  the  advancement 
of  many  pupils  who,  under  the  old  system,  could  only  revolve 
over  and  over  in  the  middle  of  the  text-books,  but  it  reduced 
the  expense  of  running  the  schools  of  the  township,  so  that,  ac- 
carding  to  actual  statistics,  the  better  schools  were  kept  up  thirty-five 
weeks  in  the  year  for  the  same  money  as  had  been  required  to  run  them 
twenty-eight  weeks.  The  unified  management  secures  better  teach- 
ers at  less  expense,  by  furnishing  pleasanter  and  more  perma- 
nent employment  to  the  teachers,  and  by  greater  economy  in 
fhrnishing  supplies.  Thus  is  secured  the  benefit  of  the  teach- 
ersV experience  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  pupils,  an  ad- 
vantage originally  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  and 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  veteran  superintend- 
ent, makes  a  teacher's  second  term  worth  twice  as  much  as  her 
first  term. 

They  thus,  also,  furnish  an  adequate  inducement  for  teachers 
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to  remain  in  the  work  of  teaching  until  they  become,  through 
experience  and  continued  study  of  the  branches  taught,  and  of 
the  best  thought  of  others  on  the  science  of  teaching,  sucb 
"  better  teachers  "  as  we  are  constantly  told  our  schools  require. 
It  is  believed  that  this  opportunity  for  reasonable  permanency 
furnishes  the  only  solution  of  this  perplexing  question  relating 
to  the  supply  of  good  teachers. 

This  question  of  so  organizing  the  school  system  of  the  State 
as  to  offer  inducements  for  better  preparation  for  §  more  per- 
n^anent  engagement  in  teaching,  has  other  bearings  which  re- 
flection will  show  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  State,  a^ 
well  as  society,  is  largely  interested  in  the  highest  success  of 
every  legitimate  industry  within  her  borders.  When  that  in- 
dustry regards  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  citizens  and 
the  promotion  of  that  intelligence  without  which  there  is  na 
success  in  any  calling,  she  is  doubly  interested  in  whatever 
n^ay  even  remotely  advance  this  calling. 

Now  experience  is  riveting  more  and  more  firmly  on  the^ 
minds  of  all  classes  of  persons  having  a  distinct  function  in 
society,  that  only  through  thorough  and  continued  concert  of 
action  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  final  results  of 
their  work,  can  they  reach  that  effectiveness  which  the  ad- 
vanced requirements  of  the  day  exact  of  them. 

No  one  man  is  many-sided  enough  to  originate  for  himself,, 
or  to  embody  within  himself  the  whole  scheme  of  relations  em- 
braced  in  the  most  simple  industry.  No  one  man  is  able  suc^ 
cessfuUy  to  antagonize  the  dead  weight  of  conservatism  and 
the  natural  draft  which  every  individual  and  social  interest 
creates  towards  itself  and  away  from  other  important  and  often 
higher  interests.  Especially  is  this  true,  when  his  task  in- 
cludes the  necessity  of  provoking  a  general  popular  interest  in. 
the  less  physical  and  sensuous  side  of  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  business  of  education 
be  so  organized  that  those  who  are  entrusted  with  its  interests 
will  find  in  it  motives  for  life-long  consecration  to  it.  The 
tax-payers  who  desire  adequate  returns  for  their  money  canno^ 
afford  to  look  on  with  indifference  while  this  work  is  tossed 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  apprentices  or  students  of  other 
callings,  and  whose  transient  relations  to  the  work  forbid  any 
effort  toward  permanent  aflBliations  with  each  other. 

This  lack  of  professional  and  responsible  relationship  to  their 
work  induces  a  weakening  sense  of  dependence  on  others  to 
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lead,— an  over-sensitive  shrinking  from  the  task  of  antagoniz- 
ing individually  the  inflaences  which  tend  to  hold  back  this 
one  interest  from  the  general  progress,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  lacking  the  organization  required  to  engage  in  it  col- 
lectively. 

Thus,  more  perhaps  than  among  any  other  class  of  workers, 
ihe  influence  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  lost  through  a  dis- 
persion of  its  most  potent  forces.  Conventions  are  somewhat 
K^ommon  among  its  members.  Discussions  of  important  prac- 
tical subjects  are  often  learned  and  logical.  A  combined  and 
<!ontinuous  effort  to  impress  wise  conclusions  on  the  practical 
mind  of  the  community  is  wanting.  Other  professions  have 
neither  the  time,  knowledge,  nor  disposition  to  take  up  this 
work,  and  hence  the  cause  of  education  proper,  as  a  branch  of 
'Bocial  economy,  has  no  adequate  representatives. 

Furthermore,  the  wise  consideration  and  responsible  cham- 
pionship of  these  great  interests  may  be  expected  not  only  to 
develop  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  but  largely  to  bring  into  their  position 
of  influence  and  power,  the  agents  of  this  important  work ;  thus 
strengthening  what  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  best  of  social 
forces.  The  encouragement  of  this  professional  activity  is, 
then,  another  of  the  direct  means  of  securing  to  the  schools  of 
the  State  those  "better  teachers"  which  are  said  to  be  the 
^reat  need  of  these  schools. 

This  better  organization  of  the  educational  enterprise  of  the 
State,  so  necessary  to  the  eflFective  social  ministries  of  the 
teacher,  is  of  great  personal  interest  to  him  as  a  means  of  crea- 
ting that  esprit  du  corps  among  teachers,  which  tends  to  special 
professional  successes.  The  current  popular  demand,  which  is 
•certainly  increasing,  for  the  results  of  experience  and  continued 
local  tenure  in  the  teaching  force,  is  opening  up  new  possibil- 
ities and  new  incentives  to  the  teachers  of  the  country. 

Of  course  the  first  step  taken  in  the  effort  to  reap  these  bene- 
fits will  show  the  necessity  for  the  attainment  of  those  dis- 
tinctive prqfessioncU  qiialifications  through  which  alone  an  organ- 
ized profession  can  have  .  vitality  in  itself,  or  recognition  in 
society.  The  older  professions  have,  by  a  long  course  of  work, 
recognized  as  distinctive  because  of  its  special  character  and 
of  the  special  preparation  it  involved,  attained  to  their  dis- 
tinctive positions  before  the  world: 

Between  the  qualifications  of  a  mere  school  keeper  in  country 
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or  town,  and  the  citizens  of  the  same  grade  of  general  intelli- 
gence, there  is  probably  now  no  such  manifest  distinction  as: 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  professional  standing.  But  does  not 
society  in  our  towns  and  cities  at  least,  and  often  among  coun- 
try school  teachers,  even,  recognize  a  distinctive  success  which 
results  from  special  preparation  and  fitness  alone  ? 

The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  in  our  cities,  at  public 
expense,  is  an  emphatic  answer  to  these  questions  on  the  part 
of  the  most  intelligent  communities  of  the  country.  In  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  this  answer  comes  in  a  similar  man- 
ner from  the  rural  population;  State  Normal  Schools  being 
provided  for,  or  encouraged,  out  of  the  public  coffers.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  older  countries  a  teacher's  profession  is  distinctly 
recognized,  and  the  implied  special  training  is  provided  for. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  such  a  way  as  gradually 
to  lead  to  such  a  system  as  that  in  New  London  and  a  few  other 
townships  in  the  State,  and  to  an  organized  and  responsible 
teaching  force,  no  doubt  presents  some  difficulties  at  first.  But 
these  difficulties  have  been  met  throughout  several  of  the  west- 
ern and  other  States. 

It  is  fair  to  believe  that  a  State  that  has  banished  cheese  tubs 
and  cheese  presses  from  its  kitchens,  and  has  built  up  a  class 
of  professional  cheese  makers,  with  proper  facilities  for  secur- 
ing uniformly  superior  results,  will  find  a  way  to  secure  a  class 
of  professional  teachers  for  their  youth,  by  the  supply  of  such 
facilities  for  their  work,  and  with  such  encouragement  as  to 
tenure,  as  will  attract  and  hold  competent  persons  in  the  busi- 
ness. This  will  be  far  cheaper,  since  it  will  secure  far  better 
results  to  the  youth  in  much  less  time. 


V      THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING  OP 

CHILDREN. 

BY  G.  STANLEY  HALL,  PH.  D.,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  policy  which  the  German  States  have  long  pursued 
with  more  or  less  constancy  was  first  forcibly  indicated  by 
Luther,  who  declared  that  he  who  .did  not  send  his  child  to 
school  must  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  State.  A  strong 
and  almost  universal  public  sentiment,  backed  by  compulsory 
laws  with  cumulative  penalties,  and  rigidly  enforced,  now  gives 
the  greatest  practical  efficacy  to  the  principle  that  all  citizens 
must  send  their  children  to  school  as  well  as,  and  for  the  same 
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reasons,  that  they  must  pay  taxes  or  fight  in  time  of  war;  viz., 
probono  publico.  In  his  famous  addresses  to  the  German  nation 
Fichte  urged,  near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  if  Ger- 
many was  ever  to  rise  from  the  low  estate  to  which  she  had 
then  fallen,  it  must  be  by  becoming,  as  Nature  and  Providence 
seemed  to  him  to  have  decreed  her,  pre-eminently  and  exclu- 
sively an  educational  state.  It  was  her  peculiar  mission,  he 
believed,  to  develop  educational  institutions,  which  should 
surpass  and  give  pattern  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  to  allow  the  German  instinct  for  unity  to  be  moulded  into 
the  form  of  real  nationality  by  these.  Something  like  this 
has  become  the  method  of  imperialism  there.  Perhaps  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  educational  laws,  methods,  and 
establishments  are  the  very  best  products  of  civilization  in 
Germany.  The  lessons  of  history,  past  and  contemporary,  are 
brought  to  bear  by  scholars  and  specialists  of  European  fame 
upon  every  new  measure  proposed  in  diet  or  reichstag;  and 
the  ministry  of  education  is,  to  say  the  least,  second  to  no 
department  in  the  German  cabinet.  The  general  result  is  that, 
while  no  modern  State  has  had  greater  obstacles  to  overcome, 
such  as  provincialism,  the  worst  of  military-strategic  situa- 
tions, poverty,  an  aggravated  and  ever-recurring  religious 
question,  etc.,  the  German  State  to-day  is  very  strong  not  only 
in  material,  but  also  in  the  ideal  elements  of  national  strength. 
More  than  any  other  government  she  has  known  how  to  adopt 
the  best  features  of  both  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  States,  and 
in  several  of  its  more  unobjectionable  aspects  she  has  even 
actualized  the  Platonic  Republic,  in  which  the  chief  care  of  the 
law-giver  was  the  education  of  the  young.  Her  methods  and, 
aims  in  this  direction  are  now,  especially  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  slowly  gaining  force  in  the  school  legislation  of  most 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

But  if  popular*  education  is  now  assumed  as  a  condition  of 
existence  for  monarchies,  it  is  obviously  far  more  essential  to 
the  stability  and  permanence  of  a  republic,  governed  by  nearer 
the  average  intelligence,  and  where  schools  have  most  to  do  in 
determining  the  level  of  that  average,  and  with  practically  no 
educational  qualification  for  citizenship.  If,  in  view  of  this, 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  the  statistics  of  illit- 
eracy in  our  own  country,  or  to  examine,  if  only  cursorily,  the 
present  educational  condition  of  the  Southern  States  and  its 
obvious  and  undisputed  eflfects  upon  the  tone  of  public  life,  or 
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to  read  up  some  repreeentative  chapter  of  the  recent  history  of 
our  educational  legislation  and  to  observe  how  much  of  it  is 
distorted  and  perverted  by  jobbery  or  partisan  interests,  com- 
promises,, etc.,  and  how  much  more  of  it  is  the  work  of  the 
ambition  of  incompetent  third-rate  legislators,  he  will  perhaps 
begin  to  realize  more  plainly  than  ever  before  in  how  real  and 
literal  a  sense  the  life  of  our  republic  is  a  struggle  for  existence 
against  ignorance  and  the  evils  which  troop  in  its  train,  and 
to  see  how  it  is  that  the  question  whether  a  republican  form 
of  government  can  be  permanent  is  at  bottom  a  question  of 
education.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  founders  of  our 
institutions  realized  more  clearly  than  we  do  that  "  a  republic 
demands  for  its  continued  existence  a  higher  standard  of  both 
knowledge  and  virtue  among  the  people  than  any  other  form 
of  government,"  that  school  laws  are  the  most  fundamental 
department  of  legislation  in  a  republic,  and  that  the  peculiar 
political  problems  liable  to  a  republic  can  be  finally  solved  not 
by  the  legislation  of  majorities,  but  gradually  and  by  no  other 
means  than  by  education.  Indeed,  our  patriotism  is  not  so 
much  love  of  past  history  or  confidence  in  present  institutions 
as  it  is  belief  that  human  nature  is  at  bottom  good,  and  trust 
in  the  beneficent,  regulative  power  of  knowledge. 

The  notion  of  freedom  as  quite  commonly  interpreted  is 
strictly  anti-pedagogic.  John  Stuart  Mill  ie  wrong.  The  laiaaez 
faire,  laissez  alter  principle  is  suicidal  in  a  republic,  impressive 
as  is  the  casuistry  with  which  it  is  so  often  defended.  There 
must  be  despotism  here  if  need  be.  There  will  always  be  many 
who  will  have  to  be  forced  to  go  to  school,  coaxed,  hired,  threat- 
ened, flogged,  trepanned  almost  to  learn  when  they  are  there, 
and  constantly  watched  and  withheld  from  every  evasion  or 
way  of  escape.  Some  can  respond  to  no  motives  but  love, 
praise,  and  reward,  and  would  be  spoiled  by  coercion,  while 
pthere,  in  whom  these  main-springs  of  action  do  not  exist  and 
cannot  be  developed,  respond  readily  and  naturally  only  to  a 
rod  of  the  liberal  dimensions  prescribed  by  German  school 
laws.  Moral  freedom  is  attained  onlj^  in  so  far  as  the  highest 
motives  are  spontaneously  and  autonomously  acted  upon,  and 
as  lower  selfish  motives  are  disregarded.  This  real  freedom  is 
the  end  of  education,  and  if  it  be  assumed  at  the  beginning 
education  is  impossible. 

There  are  now  abundant  indications  that  we  are  again  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  the  three  R's,  or  indeed  intellectual 
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training  alone  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  education,  as  is  so 
often  implied  by  current  educational  rhetoric.  When  we  sp>eak 
of  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  we  mean  for  the  sake  of 
its  effect  on  our  characters  as  distinguished  from  all  material 
advantages  which  may  result  from  it.  Strictly  speaking,  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  psychological  impossibility. 
It  cannot  exist  without  affecting  conduct  and  character,  and 
its  value  is  measured  by  the  way  and  the  degree  in  which  it 
does  so.  That  knowledge  can  have  any  intrinsic  value  in  and 
of  itself  alone  is,  indeed,  the  superstition  of  rationalism  and 
edaircisdementy  and  is  no  less  misleading  than  is  the  merely 
commercial  view  of  it.  Like  light,  knowledge,  it  is  well  said, 
is  good  to  see  by  rather  than  to  see.  Without  exerting  or 
ripening  into  ethical  potency,  knowledge  is  not  power  but 
weakness,  and  is  nearly  as  likely  to  arm  the  bad  as  the  good 
elements  of  the  soul  and  of  society.  German  educators  at  least 
have  little  respect  for  the  Platonic  scruple  whether  virtue  can 
be  taught,  and  so  call  their  department  pedagogy  (which  even 
Hegel  defined  as  pre-eminently  the  art  of  making  men  moral), 
despite  the  unpleasant  associations  which  the  word  calls  up, 
because  the  term  includes  moral  discipline  in  addition  to  mere 
didactics.  They  assume  that  ^4ife  without  knowledge  is  bet- 
ter than  knowledge  which  does  not  affect  life,"  and  that  '^  all 
which  frees  the  mind  is  disastrous  if  it  does  not  at  the  same 
time  give  self-control  and  make  us  better."  In  a  republic, 
then,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  I  conclude,  moral,  at  the  very  least, 
as  much  as  intellectual  training  is  the  obligation  which  the 
schools  owe  to  the  State  and  even  to  society. 

To  realize  how  great  and  peculiar  is  the  need  of  moral  train- 
ing in  this  country  we  need  simply  to  reflect  that  nowhere  are 
children  emancipated  from  the  control  of  parents  at  so  early 
an  age,  that  nowhere  is  individual  liberty  respected,  or  self- 
control  and  spontaneity  addressed  so  precociously.  The  Amer- 
ican child,  too,  comes  into  incessant  contact  with  children  of 
all  social  grades  and  nationalities,  and  is  more  liable  to  the 
contagion  of  vice.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  frauds 
in  business  and  politics  make  public  life,  in  which  scarcely 
any  great  event  has  of  late  been  accomplished  without  scandal, 
a  school  of  immorality  for  the  young.  Private  character  is 
subjected  to  unusual  strains  in  many  ways,  including  all  those 
peculiar  to  a  period  of  transition  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  which  republics  so  easily  and 
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fatally  fail,  is  already  in  many  portions  of  our  land,  to  say  the 
least,  exceedingly  imperfect.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  upon 
pictures  like  these,  nor  is  it  pessimistic;  but  it  is  simply 
unpatriotic  to  refuse  to  recognize  tendencies  which  strike  com-  ' 
petent  foreign  students  of  our  institutions  so  forcibly  and 
against  which  the  influences  of  education  should  be  mainly 
directed. 

In  most  European  systems  moral  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  religious  training;  the  moral  code  is  derived  from  Scrip- 
tures, much  as  it  is  by  very  many  teachers  of  religion  in  our 
own  country.  Here,  too,  moral  training  has  in  the  past  been 
left  mainly  to  the  church,  the  strong  line  of  partition  between 
which  and  the  State  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  cherished 
solution  of  the  religious  question  in  history. 

Salutary  and  important  as  this  principle  has  proved,  it 
hardly  need  be  said  that  it  must  not  be  too  rigorously  insisted 
upon.  If  each  sharp-scented  sectary  in  this  land  of  sects  had 
been  allowed  to  go  through  all  the  school-books  and  sift  out  all 
that  seemed  objectionable  to  him ;  if  the  Jew  were  permitted 
to  eliminate  all  that  was  distasteful  to  him  in  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  the  Catholic  to  weed  out  the  story 
of  the  Reformation  and  evolutionary  text-books,  and  if  Qua- 
kers, atheists,  Methodists,  and  all  the  rest  could  challenge 
what  their  respective  consciences  found  offensive,  what  sort  of 
a  curriculum  would  be  left  in  history,  literature,  or  the  arts? 
Yet  altho  the  separation  between  school  and  church  can  never 
be  absolute,  because  the  human. soul  cannot  be  cleft  in  two,  the 
method  has  such  practical  advantages,  and  is  so  congenial  an 
expression  of  the  instinct  of  religious  toleration,  that  it  is 
quite  commonly  assumed  that  the  State  has  no  right  whatever 
to  inquire  into  the  efficiency  of  the  ethico-religious  methods  of 
training  adopted  by  the  church,  still  less  to  interfciu  with 
them,  whatever  their  character  or  however  great  the  public 
need. 

The  difficulty  of  coming  into  close  quarters  with  our  theme 
is  vastly  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  literature  upon  the 
subject  is  so  voluminous  that  most  of  it  represents  the  views 
of  single  individuals,  denominations,  or  confessions,  and  that 
no  serious  or  competent  attempt  has  been  made,  at  least  in  the 
English  language,  to  give  comprehensive,  practical,  organic 
form  to  the  insights  that  must  be  sought  from  so  many  widely 
differing  sources.     Some  one  has  conjectured  that  if  all  the 
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Yolumes  now  in  existence  .which  are  expressly  devoted  to  moral 
and  religious  training  were  piled  together,  a  structure  as  large 
as  the  tower  of  Babel  might  be  reared  of  them  alone,  and  adds 
that  if  they  could  all  speak,  a  confusion  of  tongues  surpassing 
the  "Babel-babble''  would  be  heard.  Not  only  Catholics, 
Jews,  and  sceptics,  but  all  Protestant  sects  have  contributed  to 
this  confusion,  until  many  have  drawn  hence  additional  reason 
for  complacency  in  things  as  they  are,  and  until,  altho  we  are 
jast  beginning  to  seek  a  course  in  practical  mechanics  for 
public  schools  so  generic  that  no  special  industry  shall  be 
favored  above  another,  and  of  utility  for  all  children  like  the 
three  R*s,  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  course  in  religion  and 
morals  as  shall  be  impartial  to  all  the  sects,  but  helpful  to  each 
of  them,  is  doubted  or  even  denied.  Scarcely  a  decade  ago 
most  of  us  would  have  perhorresced  the  idea  that  there  could 
be  a  seven  years'  course  of  Bible  study  adopted  in  common  by 
most  of  the  Protestant  sects.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  consen- 
sus respecting  right  and  wrong  conduct  is  still  wider.  Much 
moral  truth  is  taught  in  common  by  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Pro- 
testants by  unpedagogic  methods,  which  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  same  common  matter  were  to  be  admitted  by 
the  consent  of  all  into  the  public  schools.  The  deeper  and 
broader  the  religious  life,  or  consciousness,  experience,  insight, 
the  larger  does  this  common  element  become.  Indeed,  the 
existence  and  need  of  common  elements  which  no  one  can 
doubt,  which  musty  be  held  by  all,  always  and  everywhere, 
which  men  must  believe  as  men,  has  been  postulated  often 
enough  by  Protestant  thinkers,  and  underlies  the  very  idea  of 
Catholicity  and,  in  fine,  of  religion  itself.  The  very  idea  of 
Bible  is  consensus.  It  assumes  the  same  needs,  instincts,  pos- 
sibilities, talents,  and  predispositions  in  all  for  receiving  the 
deliverances  of  the  highest  of  all  muses,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

So  far  as  the  psycho-pedagogic  or  practical  character  is  con- 
cerned, and  rigorously  excluding  every  other  aspect  oj  itj  religion 
is  most  fundamentally  characterized  as  the  popular  culture  of 
the  highest  ideal  as  opposed  to  material  utility,  which  domi- 
nates so  many  of  our  intellectual  interests,  by  reconformity  of 
life  to  it.  It  may  be  formulated  as  unity  with  nature,  as  the 
readjustment  of  conduct  to  conscience,  as  restored  harmony 
with  self,  reunion  with  God,  newly  awakened  love  for  Jesus, 
fresh  insight  into  his  mind  as  new  impulse  to  do  his  will.  The 
common  element  is  obvious.     There  has  been  a  loss  of  the 
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primitive  relation  or  attitude  to  the  highest  or  ideal  norm,  and 
man  struggles  back,  not  without  pain  and  great  effort,  to  restore 
th^  lost  relationship.  In  a  word,  there  must  be  atonement 
with  implication  of  previous  estrangement.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  conceived  as  intellectual,  faith  or  intuition  are  said  to 
close  in  with  certain  doctrines  considered  as  normative  and 
central;  as  emotional  the  heart  is  reconciled  and  loves  a  divine 
person,  and  as  volitional  God's  will  is  done.  How  man  cam^ 
to  deviate  from  the  ideal,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  aliena- 
tion; how  the  ideal  is  to  be  conceived,  whether  subjectively  as 
conscience  or  a  higher  instinct  always  pointing  toward  the 
undiscovered  pole  of  human  destiny,  or  objectively  as  an 
offended  deity  who  must  be  placated  by  religious  observances, 
or  as  the  incarnate  7ogf08y  how  the  reconciliation  takes  place, 
whether  the  divine  ideal  inclines  to  us  or  we  to  it  first,  mo.^t, 
or  on  what  occasion  and  motive,  and  in  the  face  of  what  diffi- 
culties and  with  what  kind  of  mediation,  if  any;  and  possibly 
even  whether  the  whole  process  be  literally  real  and  actual, 
and  accomplished  in  one  time  and  place  for  all  times  and  places, 
or  an  expression  for  the  whole  course  of  individual  life  and 
human  history ;  or,  finally,  as  a  sort  of  formulation  which  some 
universal  sentiment,  like,  e.  g.,  that  of  absolute  dependence, 
gives  itself  naturally  in  all  ripely  developed  lives,  or  indeed 
all  these  at  once,  the  results  here  and  hereafter, — these  ques- 
tions, important  as  they  have  become,  must  be  subordinated 
as  different  explanations  of  the  one  great  law  under  which 
morality  itself  as  well  as  religion  is  included.  The  difference 
between  the  lowest,  most  undeveloped,  or  natural  religion  and 
its  highest  form  of  revealed  Christianity  is  so  vast,  and  so 
justly  emphasized  by  the  church  because  it  is  so  essentially 
pedagogic  and  practical,  or  because  it  makes  what  the  individ- 
ual is  too  limited  to  mere  than  vaguely  anticipate,  so  articu- 
late, apprehensible,  and  available  as  a  stimulus  and  guide  to 
right  conduct.  It  is  not  mere  subjectivism,  as  Palmer  charges 
in  his  *^  Evangelischen  Padagogik,"  'to  say  that  there  must  be 
A  natural  instinct  in  man  coinciding  more  or  les^  exactly  with 
all  that  revelation  gives,  because  but  for  this  the  latter  would 
be  unapprehensible  and  worthless.  Indeed,  it  is  because  this 
fundamental  native  instinct,  often  described  as  longing,  crav- 
ing, homesickness,  for  the  good  and  true,  is  undeveloped  that 
religion  is  so  often  conceived  as  the  irruption  of  a  foreign 
principle,  a  graft  from  a  new  stock.     It  is  a  psychological 
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impossibility  to  teaoh  anything  as  purely  aathoritative.  If 
religion  can  be  taught  or  revealed,  it  must  already  be  performed 
in  us  by  nature,  tho  it  may  be  but  dimly.  The  teacher,  then, 
must  ever  regard  and  inculcate  religion  as  in  a  sense  a  growth 
oar  development,  and  in  such  a  way  that  this  natural  predispo- 
sition be  neither  neglected,  repressed,  nor  distorted.  The 
papil  should,  and  in  fact  naturally  does,  repeat  the  oourse  of 
the  development  of  the  race,  and  education  is  simply  the 
expediting  and  shortening  of  this  oourse.  This  latter  is 
mainly  accomplished  in  religious  training  by  avoiding  the 
countless  and  tedious  deviations,  superstitions,  and  errors 
which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  religion.  In 
a  word,  religion  is  the  most  generic  kind  of  culture  as  opposed 
to  all  systems  or  departments  which  are  one-sided.  All  educa- 
tion culminates  in  it  because  it  is  the  chief  among  human 
interests,  and  because  it  gives  inner  unity  to  the  mind,  heart, 
and  will. 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  this  common  element  of 
•  union,  alienation  from  and  reunion  with  Ood,  is  first  and  most 
profound  both  logically  and  psychologically.  The  points  of 
difference  between  sects,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  between 
the  ethnic  religious,  have  their  justification  in  natural  differ- 
ences of  race,  temperament,  culture,  and  associative  connec- 
tions of  thought  and  feeling  generally  which  are  not  developed 
in  childhood.  All  differences  of  this  sort  should  have  a  very 
subordinate  place  or  none  at  all  in  the  religious  training  of 
the  young.  For  a  child  to  know  more  about  matters  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  sects,  or  even  to  Protestantism  as  opposed  to 
Catholicism,  than  about  the  practical  notions  of  religion  itself 
would  be  as  absurd  pedagogically  as  for  a  medical  student  to 
learn  the  fine  points  of  difference  between  the  nativistic  and 
empirical  theories  of  physiological  optics  before  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  the  eye  was  understood. — Princeton  R&oiew. 
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The  word  '^  practical,"  when  applied  to  pronunciation,  does 
not  mean  careless  and  slip-shod,  as  some  a,ppear  to  think.  Yet 
in  speaking  and  reading  a  dead  language  we  are  not  tied  down 
to  the  precision  required  in  a  living  and  modern  language. 
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Thatf  system  is  the  best  practically  which  enables  students  to 
make  the  most  of  the  language  and  its  literature. 

My  object  now  is  not  to  defend  any  system  of  pronunciation. 
I  have  in  mind,  however,  principally  the  Roman,  or  revived 
ancient,  pronunciation.  I  know  of  no  other  that  can  inspire  ' 
interest  eiiough  to  tempt  any  one  who  teaches  it  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  practical  use.  Only  one  teacher  do  I  remember 
who  was  so  enamored  of  the  English  way  of  pronouncing  that 
he  greatly  overdid  it.  After  explaining  his  system  one  day  to 
his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk  of  Boston,  he  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  the  response,  "  Why,  your  system  seems  to  me  to 
be  Andrews  &  Stoddard's  hobbyizedy  The  investigations  of 
modern  scholarship  have  so  undermined  the  English  method 
that  it  will  hardly  be  "  hobbyized  "  much  in  the  future.  And 
the  recent  addition  of  the  name  of  Yale  to  the  list  of  colleges 
that  employ  the  Roman  method  makes  it  probable  that  this 
will  before  long  be  the  only  method  in  general  use  in  this 
country. 

The  practical  view  of  Latin  pronunciation  requires  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  and  non-essential  points;  and  what 
these  points  are,  should  obviously  be  determined  not  by  anti- 
quarian and  archaeological  considerations  chiefly,  but  by  in- 
quiring what  are  essential  to  the  best  appreciation  and  use  of 
Latin.  On  this  principle  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  one 
essential  to  a  good  pronunciation  is  reading  according  to  qtumtity. 
Without  this,  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry  is  lost,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rhythm  of  prose,  of  the  distinctions  between  words,  other- 
wise identical,  or  of  other  more  strictly  philological  points.  If 
quantity  is  substantially  preserved  other  matters  may  be  passed 
over  lightly,  and  concession  may  be  wisely  made  to  certain 
habits  of  English  pronunciation.     In  particular  : — 

1.  The  ancient  accent  need  not  be  insisted  on.  This  was 
probably  a  variation  of  tone,  as  in  music,  but  we  can  get  the 
ancient  rhythm  reasonably  well,  without  changing  the  pitch 
of  voice  any  more  than  is  slightly  done  in  our  own  "  force-ac- 
cent "  or  syllable-emphasis, 

2.  The  distinction  in  English  between  long  and  short  vowels 
may  be  observed  in  e,  i  and  w.  It  is  true  that  the  English  they 
and  thent  pique  and  pick,  hoot  and/oo<,  do  not  represent  with  ex- 
actness the  difference  between  long  and  short,  but  they  are 
near  enough  for  the  preservation  of  the  rhythm,  and  this  con- 
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session  to  familiar  usage  sares  time  and  averts  the  danger  of 
losing  all  by  trying  to  get  too  much. 
What  then  remains  to  be  carefully  observed? 

1.  Observe  the  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels 
Always  and  everywhere,  in  unaccented  as  well  as  accented  syl- 
lables,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry.  Poetry  cannot,  in  pro- 
nunciation, be  divorced  from  prose  without  making  its  metre 
a  sham. 

2.  Doubled  consonants  should  be  distinctly  pronounced.  I 
specify  these,  not  because  they  require  any  more  time  or  effort 
than  any  two  contiguous  consonants,  but  because  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be  neglected.  Now  the  pronoun  ille  should  not  have  its 
two  I's  spoken  as  in  the  English  sUlyt  but  nearly  as  the  three  Ps 
in  Ul'liich.  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  has,  within  the  space  of  five 
lines,  three  which  begin  thus: 

Ille  bonis  faveat — 

Ille  dapes  laudet — 

Ille  tegat  commissa — (196-200). 
If  the  first  word  of  each  is  not  pronounced  as  directed  above, 
the  lines  are  not  hexameters.  Indeed  a  large  part  of  Latin 
rhythm  is  spoiled  by  the  neglect  of  this  simple  matter.  And 
if  the  neglect  is  allowed  in  prose  it  will  come,  without  allow- 
ance, into  poetry. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is 
due  largely  to  its  favoring  quantitative  reading,  a  thing  well 
nigh  impossible  by  the  Euglish  method.  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott,  of 
London,  in  a  letter  which  lies  before  me,  says,  ^^  I  retain  it 
[the  Roman  method]  at  the  city  of  London  school,  and  intend 
to  retain  it,  owing  to  the  advantage  which  the  new  system 
gives  in  the  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  Latin  syllables." 
No  student  of  Latin  needs  this  system  so  much  as  the  English- 
speaking  student.  On  the  continent  the  native  vowel-system 
answers  tolerably  well  without  change. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  learning  of  quantity  takes 
too  much  time.  But  it  takes  very  little  time  if  it  is  attended 
to  at  the  start.  How  much  more  time  does  it  take  a  beginner 
to  learn  that  filiua  means  son  than  that  filius  does  ?  Besides, 
the  time  bestowed  on  quantity  at  the  beginning  is  more  than 
paid  back  when  the  study  of  prosody  is  reached.  "How  do 
you  know,"  I  asked  a  pupil,  **  that  the  i  in  video  is  short?" 
"  Because  we  pronounce  it  video^^^  he  answered;  and  the  answer 
was  a  good  one,  for  correct  pronunciation  is  better,  and  *may 
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come  earlier,  than  rules  of  prosody.  Still  further,  pronuncia- 
tion according  to  quantity  leads,  from  the  outset  to  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  loords,  vbieh  is  the  foundation  of  good  scholarship. 
8.  In  all  thia  I  would  not  be  thought  regardless  of  the  prime 
importance  of  reading  Latin  according  to  the  meaning.  A 
sentence  is  not  a  mere  string  of  words,  and  a  paragraph  is  not 
a  mere  collection  of  sentences.  Everything  should  be  read 
expressively  or  not  at  all.  We  may  not  know  with  what  tones 
of  voice,  or  turns  of  inflection,  the  ancients  read;  nor  should 
we  much  care.  Practical  common  sense  requires  that  we  read 
iu  a  way  that  is  expressive  to  its,  and  with  an  emphasis  that 
is  natural  and  familiar.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  stultify  ourselves 
in  a  vain  effort  to  be  somebody  else.  Take  for  example  the 
following  lines  of  Martial  on  the  contrast  between  city  and 
country : — 

Pascitur  hie,  ibi  pascit  ager :  tepet  igne  maligno 
Hie  focus,  ingenti  lumine  lucet  ibi. 

Hie  pretiosa  fames,  conturbatorque  macellus, 
Mensa  ibi  divitiis  ruris  operta  sui. 

Here  rhythm  and  meter  are  important  to  the  reader,  but 
sense  is  much  more  important.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  quantity  should  be  sacrificed  to  sense.  There  is  every 
reason  why  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  help  to  the  harmonious 
embodiment  of  the  sense.  Rhythm  is  not  everything,  but  it 
is  something;  and  when  a  Latin  scholar  tells  me  that  it  makes 
no  difference  at  all  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Latin  classics 
what  method  of  pronunciation  is  used,  I  can  only  quote  Hor- 
ace to  him  and  say  (any  pronunciation  of  it  will  do  for  once) : 
Nil  intra  est  oleam,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri. 

But  the  really  practical  part  of  this  article  is  yet  to  come. 
Below  I  give  a  list  of  words  for  practice,  almost  all  of  them 
being  common  words,  and  many  of  them  requiring  that  their 
quantity  be  memorized. 

1.  The  vowel  a, 

(d  as  in  fathevy  &  as  the  first  a  in  papa),  mater,  pS,ter,  Smare,  diire,  mana, 
m&neo,  malus,  m&)u8,  acer,  Acer,  labor  l&bor,  pareo,  pd,ro,  canus,  ctois, 
paltis,  p&lus,  avia,  ftvia,  fama,  fabula,  tftbula,  frater,  oratio,  r&tio,  carus^ 
c^a,  Stella,  Stella,  c&put,  mtous,  Animus,  clavis,  clavus,  navis,  grS,vis,  &vis, 
&VUS,  m&re,  l^us,  &lius,  ^b,  ac,  ^,  Hi,  &pud,  mSgis,  m^e,  t&xnen,  infra^ 
quiS.,  s^tis. 

2.  The  vowel  e. 

(6  as  in  theyj  ^  as  in  then)^  levis,  l^vis,  refert,  r6fert,  lego,  Ifigo,  cede,  cMo^ 
edo,  ^o,  vere,  ver^,  femina,  telum,  sSnex,  brSvis,  gfiminus,  gfinus,  mMi- 
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ens,  m^ins,  te,  ^st,  &ram,  s^rns,  Sqnus,  bo61u8,  v^ub,  m^ior,  b&iS,  oSterum, 
en,  ^niiDy  &t,  ne,  -n^,  p^n^s,  p^r,  b^,  t&ias. 

3.  The  vowel  i. 

(I  as  in  piguCf  X  as  in  pick),  liber,  liber,  dico,  dlco,  oblitus,  oblltus,  oitor, 
siteo,  nisi,  nisi,  pila,  plla,  vires,  vir,  virl,  arnicas,  padicas,  filias,  minus, 
primoB.  peritus,  vivas,  ira,  spiritas,  digitas,  civls,  finis,  stellis,  d^minis, 
nobis,  hie,  hic,  idem  (masc.)»  Idem  (neat.),  Ibl,  Igltur,  Itft|  lleet,  nlmls, 
quM.  quidem,  quin,  sin,  sine,  tic,  livias,  Cicero. 

4.  The  vowel  o. 

(o  as  in  oA  /,  6  as  in  pok  /),  solum,  B6lum,  m6d6,  m6d6,  qa5que,  qu6qaey 
popalus,  p5patas,  mores,  m6ra,  prdnos,  b6nuB,  86nu8, 6nu8,  d6mus,  hdmo, 
^  nomen,  ovum,  dvis,  n6vus,  n6vem,  5calas,  5pera,  t6ga,  86r&r|  pdtis,  rfita, 
n6ta,  f6ri8,  ^6,  hoc,  qa6d,  qa6t,  6b,  non. 

5.  The  vowel  u. 

(u  as  00  in  boot,  ti  as  oo  in  foot,  frtictm  as  in  English  cuekoo),  ludis» 
hidds,  virtus,  douttis,  utor,  iiti,  Ater,  titer,  stLmtts,  mus,  muriU,  mttlier^ 
fftga,  fldmen,  h&mus,  jdvenis,  nudCks,  ctUn,  sttb,  stiper,  dbi,  ttt. 

6.  Diphthongs. 

(Give  them  the  sounds  of  their  short  vowels  combined),  csedes,  Isedo, 
iraas,  laudo,  delude,  sen,  coetus,  cni,  hui. 

7.  Long  vowels  before  an  accented  syllable. 

(English  model  forerunner),  averto,  conspire,  depono,  dimitto,  edueo, 
insUtuo,  preedico,  proclamo,  secedo,  transilio,  Bomanus,  iratus,  legatos^ 
mAtroaa.    Compare  &butor,  r^pouo,  p&trOnus,  etc. 

8.  Long  vowels  in  syllables  long  by  position. 

(Such  vowels  assumed  to  be  short  unless  there  is  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, as  when  before  n/,  ru,  and  j,)  infimus,  ensis,  Infensus,  &mans,  mensa, 
eoasul,  conspectus,  major,  pejor,  pax,  audax,  lex,  rex,  r^ns,  felix,  radix» 
magnus,  signum. 

9.  Doubled  and  single  consonants. 

Bubbrevis,  subitus,  obba,  obeo,  ubi,  ibi,  bucca,  dticem,  ecce,  d^et,  addo, 
adeo,  adduco,  adulor,  effero,  defero,  sufficio,  deficio,  agger,  ager,  suggero, 
digero,  ilia,  plla,  Stella,  puella,  mollis,  m61e8,  flamma,  &ma,  summus^ 
Btiamt),  annus,  &nu8,  innocens,  ineo,  appftro,  aperio,  appello,  apud,  oppi- 
dum,  5pus,  erro,  ferre,  fSre,  nigrum,  Varro,  vftrius,  esse,  posse,  nisi,  mis- 
Bam,  misi,  mitto,  ita,  attineo,  atftvus,  gutta,  uti. 

10.  Quantity  of  the  root-vowel  in  primary  verbs. 

(a)  Short  in  irregular  verbs  of  the  1st  conjugation :  cr^po,  ctibo,  ddmo, 
j&vo,  mico,  B^o,  85qo,  t6no,  v^to.  Regular  verbs  (long) :  celo,  clamo, 
coaor,  halo,  libo,  ploro,  solor,  spiro,  sudo,  venor,  vito.  (Short):  &mo, 
iro,  cremo,  d61o,  Ugo,  p&ro,  piito,  rlgo,  r6go,  v6co,  v61o,  v6ro. 

(b)  Grenerally  short  in  2d  conjugation :  c&veo,  ddceo,  f&veo,  f5veo,  jftceo, 
jtibeo,  llqueo,  m&neo,  m5neo,  m5veo,  ndceo,  p&veo,  pl&ceo,  sMeo,  s^Ieo^ 
ticeo,  t6neo,  video,  v6veo,  dficet,  llbet,  licet,  piget,  ptidet.  Long :  frigeo, 
Iflceo,  lugeo,  pareo,  rideo,  strideo. 

(c)  Long  in  3d  conjugation,  if  the  perfect  ends  in  n;  otherwise  short: 
cede,  dico,  duco,  ligo,  frigo,  ludo,  nubo,  rado,  repo,  redo,  scribo,  stimo, 
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trudo,  uro,  vado,  vivo;  (exceptions,  g€ro,  prfimo,  r^o,  tSgo,)  &go,  &lo, 
blbo,  c&do,  cSno,  c&pio,  c61o,  ctipio,  6do,  6mo,  fS,cio,  f6dio,  frSmo,  filgio, 
ftiro,  16go,  lino,  m6to,  m61o,  p&rio,  p^to,  r^pio,  rtido,  sftpio,  sc&bo,  s^ro  (2), 
sino,  tero,  trtoo. 

(d)  4th  conjugation,  am-Icio,  a-pSrio,  ffirio,  s&lio,  sSp^lio,  v6nio,  vagio. 

In  using  the  foregoing  lists,  it  is  suggested  that  care  be 
taken  not  to  exaggerate  the  pronunciation  of  final  short  syl- 
lables, e,  g,y  Latin  lautus  has  the  vowel  sounds  of  English  ov^ 
look,  no  more,  no  less.  Avoid  giving  to  final  -er  the  sound  in 
the  English  her,  and  to  final  -^  the  sound  of  English  final  y. 

To  save  space,  I  have  not  given  the  meanings  of  any  of  the 
words,  but  in  these,  and  such  lists,  the  teacher  can  carry  that 
matter  as  far  as  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil  warrants.  There 
is  a  limit  to  word-stuffing;  and  the  foregoing  words  are  given 
principally  for  distinct  and  repeated  reading,  the  memory 
being  left  to  absorb  what  it  will,  naturally  and  easily. 

Hvdaon,  Ohio,  L.  S.  Pot  win. 
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H.  L.  PECK,  GARRETTSVILLE. 

Of  the  23,684  Public  School  teachers  employed  in  Ohio  iu 
1880,  18,222  were  employed  in  township  district  schools — more 
commonly  called  country  schools.  Of  the  747,138  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  common  schools  of  Ohio  in  the  same  year,  474,772 
were  enrolled  in  country  schools.  That  is,  more  than  76  per 
cent  of  the  teachers,  and  more  than  63  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
in  Ohio  public  schools  are  in  the  country  schools.  In  the  light 
of  these  facts,  it  is  superfluous  to  multiply  words  on  the  im- 
portance of  those  schools,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  adequate 
prepai;ation  for  the  work  on  the  part  of  country  teachers. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  briefly  to  discuss  a  few  of  the 
questions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  those  schools. 
First,  then,  a  few  words  on 

THE  LINE  BETWEEN   COUNTRY  AND  GRADED   SCHOOLS, 

SO  frequently  and  so  unnecessarily  drawn.  These  schools  have 
common  interests,  are  working  for  a  common  end,  and  should 
pursue  the  same  general  plan.  But  unfortunately  the  line 
drawn  frequently  becomes  a  barrier.  There  is  too  little  asso- 
ciation, too  little  community  of  feeling,  between  graded  and 
country  school  teachers.  I  fear  the  line  is  drawn— the  barrier 
erected — too    frequently    by    country    teachers    themselves; 
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though  truly,  graded  school  teachers  are  not  guiltless  of  ofteu 
manifesting  a  spirit  of  caste  that  repels  their  country  fellow- 
laborers.  But  perhaps  the  most  efficient  cause  of  the  separa* 
tion,  is  the  sentiment  entertained  by  country  teachers  cont 
•cerning  so-called 

GRADED  SCHOOL  METHODS. 

Many  country  teachers  seem  imbued  with  the  idea  that  there 
is  something  peculiar  about  a  graded  school — (too  frequently, 
they  are  unconsciously  right  in  this) — that  it  is  pervaded  by 
some  mysterious  agent,  some  magical  educational  essence,  that, 
charms  away  ignorance,  and  educates  children  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  renders  special  fitness  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  labor  on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher,  unnecessary ;  that  it  is  a  paradise  for  pupil  and  teachr 
6r,  whence  both  are  transported  to  some  intellectual  heaven 
"on  flowery  beds  of  ease,"  there  ever  after  to  chant  the  praises 
•of  graded  schools.     My  country  friend,  I  know  a  little  of  the 
trials,  disappointments,  want  of  opportunities,  meagre  salaries, 
and  general  discomforts  of  country  teachers;   I  also  know  a 
little  of  the  mountains  of  work,  the  afilictions,  and  (often) 
meagre  salaries  of  graded-scbool  teachers ;  and  you  may  rest 
comfortably  assured  that  the  difference  is  somewhat  less  than 
you  imagine,  and  that  so  far  as  hard  work  counts,  the  balance 
is  decidedly  in  your  favor.     Good  teaching  in  the  country  would 
be  good  teaching  in  town  or  city.      A  graded  school  will  not 
make  a  Solomon  of  a  simpleton,  pupil  or  teacher;    nor  will  a 
<5ountry  school  make  a  simpleton  of  a  possible  Solomon;  nor 
does  a  position  in  a  graded  school  mean  a  fat  salary  with  noth- 
ing to  do.     Is  a  class  to  be  taught  common  fractions  ?    The 
method  that  is  good  in  a  country  school,  is  good  anywhere ;  the 
method  that  is  not  good  in  a  country  school,  is  good  nowhere. 
The  country  teacher  has    (or  should  have)  his  books  and  his 
leisure  from  which  to  evolve  that  good  method.      Why  not 
evolve  it,  use  it,  and  place  himself  by  his  own  efforts  fairly  on 
a  level  with  the  best  graded  teacher?    The  same  statement  is 
true  as  regards  methods  in  general.     Graded  schools  have  not 
a  monopoly  in  books,  brains,  and  leisure.     Let  the  country 
teacher  use  them  as  God  has  given  him  ability,  and  he  may 
-do  as  good  and  successful  work  as  the  best.     **  An  angel's  arm 
can't  snatch  "   an  indolent  and  unambitious  teacher  from  the 
grave  of  merited  obscurity ;  ** legions  of  angels  can't  confine" 
the  capable,  earnest,  honest,  hard-working  one  there.     It  is 
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admitted  that  the  graded-school  teacher  enjoys  eome  advanta- 
ges not  possessed  by  the  country  teacher.  Country  school 
houses  are  not  all  palaces ;  the  school  usually  has  no  special 
teacher  in  music,  drawing,  or  writing;  has  no  organ  or  piano^ 
no  painted  and  frescoed  walls — except  as  ornamented  by  ih& 
boys  with  chalk  and  charcoal — no  pictures,  generally  no- 
library  ;  and,  what  is  not  always  a  misfortune,  no  superinten- 
dent. But  these  accessories  are  by  no  means  absolutely  indis-^ 
pensable  to  success.  Boys  may  be  made  manly,  girls  womanly, 
and  both  thoroughly  taught  some  things,  without  any  of  these, 
and  this,  country  teacher,  is  your  work.  It  is  not  beyond 
your  ability  and  opportunities. 

Too  many  teachers,  in  city  as  well  as  in  country,  are  ever 
looking  for 

BEADY-MADE  METHODS; 

and  these,  when  found,  are  mechanically  applied  to  the  work 
in  hand,  and  of  course  failure  follows.  David  could  not  fights 
in  Saul's  armor  (this  figure  is  original — with  some  one)  and 
had  the  sense  to  know  it.  He  fought  in  his  own  way  and  won. 
A  method  not  vitalized  by  the  breath  of  life  from  the  teacher 
using  it,  is  dead  and  should  be  remanded  to  the  valley  of  dry 
bones.  The  country  teacher  should  observe  the  methods  used 
By  others;  should  visit  schools,  talk  with  successful  teachers, 
attend  associations  and  institutes,  consult  books,  and  read 
Educational  Journals;  but  what  is  thus  gathered  should  b& 
used  as  raw  material  from  which  to  evolve  original  products.. 
The  methods  thus  obtained  must  be  metamorphosed  in  the 
crucible  of  the  teacher's  own  mind — the  teacher's  own  individ- 
uality must  enter  as  the  most  prominent  element,  or  they  will 
prove  sad  failures. 
Country  teachers  often  justly  complain  of  the 

LARGE   NUMBER  OF   CLASSES 

they  are  compelled  to  handle  daily.  This  is  an  evil  unavoida^ 
ble  in  the  country  school,  but  is  not  of  the  magnitude  that  is 
usually  supposed.  When  a  teacher  despairingly  boasts  of 
thirty  or  thirty-five  class  exercises  daily,  let  him  beware  lest 
he  impeach  his  own  ability  as  manager.  Judicious  manage** 
ment  will  reduce  the  number  of  classes  in  a  country  school- 
not  always  to  the  number  in  a  closely-graded  school— but  gen-r 
erally  to  a  fair  working  basis.  Two  classes  in  geography  are 
all  that  are  necessary.    Put  all  advanced  pupils  who  desire  ta 
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pursue  the  study  into  a  single  class,  prepare  topics  for  study 
and  recitation,  and  the  multiplicity  of  text-books  so  often 
•complained  of,  may  be  made  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance. 
Encourage  pupils  to  obtain  information  from  all  available 
sources.  Teach  the  children  how  and  where  to  find  desired 
information,  and  set  them  a  good  example  of  zeal  and  industry 
in  working  irp  the  lessons.  Accept  the  statement  of  one  who 
has  tried  it,  that  this  plan,  tinctured  with  a  little  tact  and 
•considerable  industry,  will  be  successful.  Advanced  pupils  in 
4irithmetic  and  in  grammar  may  be  classed  in  the  same  way, 
4ind  half  a  dozen  text-books  will  afford  a  fine  source  from  which 
to  select  work.  Abolish  "Sixth  Reader  Classes."  It  is  not 
Absolutely  necessary  that  all  classes  read  four  times — nor  even 
twice — a  day.  Arrange  a  program  and  time-table,  and  work  by 
a.  Older  pupils  may  often  be  made  serviceable  in  drilling 
younger  classes  in  spelling,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  branches, 
thus  saving  time  to  be  used  in  lengthening  the  time  of  their 
own  recitation.  All  this,  and  more  of  the  same  kind  that  will 
suggest  itself  to  the  practical  teacher,  is  practical,  not  theoreti- 
cal. 
The  question  is  often  asked, 

HOW  SHALL  I  MAKE  MY  SCHOOL  INTERESTING  ? 

This  question  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  detail.  Many  items 
contribute  toward  **  making  a  school  interesting."  Two  or 
three  important  ones  are  specified.  1.  The  teacher  must  be 
interested.  This  is  an  indispensable  condition.  Mankind  are 
powerfully  affected  by  sympathy,  and  children  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  When  children  know  that  their 
teacher  is  deeply  interested  in  the  common  work,  that  he 
attaches  great  importance  to  it,  that  he  loves  it,  that  he  is 
pleased  with  their  successes  and  pained  by  their  failures;  in 
€hort,  when  they  see  that  "  his  heart  is  in  the  work,"  they 
will  scarcely  fail  to  catch  the  inspiration  and  become  inter- 
ested also.  An  interested  teacher  with  interested  pupils,  con- 
stitutes an  interesting  school.  The  mere  time-serving  teacher, 
the  one  who  works  on  the  basis  of  "  so  many  days,  so  many 
dollars,"  will  never  make  anything  interesting,  except  the  last 
act  in  the  farce — drawing  his  salary.  2.  The  teacher  must  be 
a  student.  He  will  be  a  student,  if  he  is  interested  in  his 
work.     He  who  relies  wholly  on  his  reserve  fund  to  meet  the 
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daily  demand  of  a  wide-awake  school,  will  soon  find  himself 
bankrupt.  The  successful  teacher  must  drink  often  as  well  as 
deep  at  the  springs  of  thought  and  information.  He  must 
daily  go  to  his  classes  fresh  from  the  study  of  something  that 
will  help  him  in  his  work.  By  no  means  should  he  daily  tell 
all  that  he  knows  on  each  subject  taught,  if  he  knows  all  he 
ought,  but  the  information,  the  explanation,  the  illustration 
must  be  ready  in  case  it  is  needed.  He  who  hopes  to  ^'make 
his  school  interesting"  by  confining  his  work  to  the  dry  rote 
(I  came  near  omitting  that  e,)  of  text-book  work,  will  fail. 
S,  Study  for  pleasing  and  profitable  variety.  Procure  books  of 
"Literary  Gems'' — or  better  still,  make  your  own  book  of 
Gems — and  encourage  (not  compel)  the  children  to  commit 
and  recite  from  them.  Appoint  two  or  three  each  day  to  recite- 
something  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of  the  next  day 
^-a  stanza,  or  a  single  line  from  each  is  enough.  Get  a  good 
book  and  read  to  them  five  minutes  daily.  Have  "Authors' 
Days,"  calling  for  volunteer  readings  and  recitations.  Assist 
your  pupils  to  organize  one  or  more  Literary  Societies,  holding 
afternoon  or  evening  sessions.  Arrange  "  match  games  "  in 
the  various  classes.  This  can  be  done  with  excellent  results 
in  reading,  spelling,  geography,  and  grammar — especially  irk 
the  review  of  the  last  two.  All  this,  and  more  that  will  please^ 
interest,  and  profit  the  children  can  be  done,  without  damage^ 
— nay,  to  the  real  advantage— of  the  general  work  of  the  school. 
This  also  is  practical, 
A  word  concerning 

LOW    WAGES   IN    COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 

Let  every  country  teacher  honestly,  and  energetically  try^ 
the  experiment  of  making  himself  worth  more  than  the  aver- 
age wages  gf  country  teachers,  and  he  will  probabl}'  get  more, 
where  he  is  or  elsewhere.  Country  people  generally  are  not 
slower  in  recognizing  merit  than  are  city  people,  and  are  fully 
as  desirous  of  keeping  a  really  good  article  when  they  kpow 
they  have  it.  In  conclusion,  country  teachers,  remember  that 
if  the  enterprise,  the  best  methods,  and  advanced  educational 
thought  are  confined  to  the  town  and  city  schools,  the  fault  i^ 
in  vou,  not  in  the  teachers  in  those  schools. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


SALUTATORY. 

It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  that  we  take  up  this  part  of  the 
work  which  our  good  brother  Henkle  laid  down  when  he  was  called  away. 
We  do  not  hope  to  fill  his  place,  and  shall  not  attempt  it,  but  we  shall 
strive  very  hard  to  fill  our  own. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  make  large  promises  at  the  outset.  We  have 
often  advised  teachers  to  say  very  little,  on  starting  in  a  new  school* 
about  their  plans,  but  to  begin  the  work  at  once  and  keep  at  it,  always 
doing  conscientiously  and  heartily  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Following  our 
own  advice,  we  propose  to  say  but  little  at  present  concerning  our  pur- 
poses or  our  expectations.  We  have  an  ideal  at  which  we  shall  aim,  but 
we  prefer  not  to  hold  it  up  before  our  readers,  lest  the  real  might  hereafter 
suffer  too  much  in  comparison  with  it 

We  wish,  however,  to  invite  the  active  co-operation  of  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State.  We  want  all  who  have  been 
contributors  in  the  past  to  continue  the  good  work,  and  we  want  many 
accessions  to  the  number.  Send  us  your  richest  thoughts,  your  best 
methods,  your  valuable  experiences ;  and  help  to  make  the  Monthly  a 
Irue  representative  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  Ohio,  the  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  best  in  Ohio  teachers.  If  you  have  not  the  time  to 
write  long  articles,  send  us  brief  paragraphs  containing  the  thoughts  and 
experiences  which  come  to  you  in  your  work  from  day  to  day.  Tell  us  of 
the  new  plans  you  adopt  and  the  result.  Tell  us  of  your  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  and  how  you  overcome  them.  Send  us  items  of  educa- 
tional intelligence.  Send  marked  papers  containing  reports  of  teachers' 
meetings,  proceedings  of  Boards  of  Education,  &c.  We  especially  ask 
teachers  of  experience  to  aid  us  in  making  the  Monthly  helpful  to  young 
teachers.  There  is  an  obligation  here  which  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
Those  who  thoughtfully  discharge  this  obligation  will  themselves  be  ben- 
efitted in  so  doing. 

We  have  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  Ohio  teachers  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  company  we  are  in,  and 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  the  work  we  have  now  under- 
taken, we  shall  be  glad  to  merit  and  receive  the  approbation  of  our  fellow- 
laborers  in  this  good  cause. 


DR.  HENKLE. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Henkle  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  an  earnest 
and  able  supporter,  and  the  teachers  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  true  friend.  We 
shall  all  miss  his  friendly  greeting,  his  sprightly  and  entertaining  conver- 
sation, his  wise  yet  modest  counsel  at  our  State  and  local  gatherings. 
The  readers  of  this  magazine  will  miss  his  scholarly  articles,  and  his  terse 
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and  spicy  editorials.  The  county  institutes  will  look  henceforth  in  vain 
for  the  man  who  can  solve  all  the  knotty  problems  and  answer  all  the 
hard  questions  on  every  subject.  Few  men  in  any  sphere  have  been  able 
to  make  such  extensive  and  varied  attainments  as  he  made.  He  was  a 
life-long  student.  His  last  sickness  attacked  him  in  his  study  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  Perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  his  race  is  the  example  he 
has  set  of  a  life  of  unceasing  effort  at  self-improvement. 

His  great  simplicity  is  noteworthy.  There  was  nothing  like  ostentation 
about  him.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  child-like  simplic- 
ity  which  is  a  characteristic  of  true  greatness.  He  was  usually  reticent 
concerning  his  own  religious  sentiments  and  experiences,  though  he  wa» 
known  to  express  at  times  his  sense  of  dependence  on  God,  and  his  belief 
in  the  future  life  of  the  soul.  But  his  life  bore  abundant  testimony  to  the 
excellent  spirit  that  was  in  him. 

It  would  be  pleasant  and  profitable  to  dwell  at  length  upon  his  many 
virtues,  but  they  have  been  already  fittingly  set  forth  in  these  pages. 

Let  us,  fellow-teachers,  in  imitation  of  our  good  brother  who  has  gone 
from  us,  strive  to  make  the  most  of  our  lives. 


THE  HABIT  OF  READING. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  in  teaching  children  to  read  should  result  in 
something  more  than  their  learning  to  read.  The  ability  to  read  is  of 
little  value  to  him  who  never  reads.  The  great  end  of  all.  school  training 
is  to  enable  people  to  educate  themselves;  and  the  chief  means  of  self- 
education  is  the  reading  of  good  books.  It  is  not  at  all  creditable  to  us  as 
teachers  that  so  many  of  our  pupils  leave  us  with  very  little  disposition 
to  use  a  power  gained  at  such  grea'tcost.  We  teach  our  pupils  to  read, 
but  onjy  a  few  of  them  ever  really  become  readers.  It  has  been  said 
justly  that  the  system  which  confers  the  ability  to  read  without  the  desire 
for  good  reading  stands  in  need  of  reformation.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  by  far  too  many  of  those  who  occupy  positions  as  teachers 
are  not  readers  in  any  high  sense  themselves.  Teachers  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  what  is  worth  reading,  and  should  have  such  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  good  reading,  as  to  enable  them  to  impart  the  right  spirit 
to  their  pupils. 

There  seems  to  be  a  missing  link  somewhere  between  the  public  school 
and  the  public  library.  They  should  be  closely  united  in  the  work  of 
education,  but  they  are  not.  In  too  many  cases,  the  children  are  trained 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  and  then  they  are  turned  loose  to 
take  their  chances.  Our  public  libraries  should  be  well  supplied  with 
suitable  books  for  young  people — biography,  travels,  history,  etc.,  and 
every  teacher  above  the  lowest  grades  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
w^ith  this  departmenbof  the  library,  so  as  to  be  able  to  interest  and  direct 
her  pupils  in  a  course  of  general  reading  according  to  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  each.  Furthermore,  courses  of  study  should  be  so  arranged, 
and  school  tasks  should  be  so  assigned  as  to  afford  time  and  opportunity 
for  a  systematic  course  of  reading  for  all  pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to 
pursue  it.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  effort 
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now  expended  npon  the  dall  routine  of  lesson-grinding  might  be  turned 
in  this  direction  with  very  great  profit  to  the  pupils. 


EXACTNESS. 

Accuracy  is  a  most  important  element  of  character.  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  secure  it.  Definite  knowledge  and  clear  expression  are 
fundamental  in  good  education.  The  prevailing  methods  of  oral  instruc- 
tion and  object  lessons,  in  the  hands  of  a  great  majority  of  our  teachers, 
tend  to  vagueness  of  thought  and  loose  and  inaccurate  expression.  The 
best  teaching  is  that  which  combines  clearness  and  definiteness  of  thought 
with  conciseness  and  accuracy  of  expression.  The  old  method  of  mem- 
orizing the  text-book  and  reciting  it  verbatim  was  defective  in  that  it 
dealt  too  much  with  the  mere  expression  of  thought  without  sufficient 
exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty.  If  we  could  combine  the  exact  mem- 
orizing of  the  best  text-books  with  the  mental  awakening  which  oral  and 
objective  methods  are  designed  to  produce,  we  should  probably  reach  the 
best  resuks  which  are  at  present  attainable. 


TEACHING  TOO  WELL. 

Another  evil  tendency  of  our  modern  teaching  is  referred  to  in  the 
iollowing  English  criticism  of  American  schools,  which  appeared  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century j  two  or  three  years  ago : 

"  Very  much  of  the  teaching  which  I  heard  was,  in  a  sense,  too  good. 
Everything  was  made  so  plain  and  so  easy  that  there  was  no  hard  work 
left  to  the  scholars.  This  struck  me  again  and  again  in  schools  of  every 
grade;  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  Ameri- 
can educational  methods.  On  two  or  three  occasions,  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  a  class  in  a  high  school  or  a  normal  school,  I 
thought  I  clearly  recognized  its  evil  effects.  When  the  class  was  tested 
by  questions  that  travelled  a  very  little  way  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
text-book  which  they  were  studying,  or  the  lecture  to  which  they  had 
listened,  there  was  far  less  readiness  and  intellectual  self-reliance  than 
there  ought  to  have  been.  If  the  teachers  did  not  teach  quite  so  much 
nor  quite  so  well,  the  results  would,  I  believe,  be  better." 

The  evil  here  pointed  out  is  a  serious  one,  and  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  exists  in  many  of  our  best  schools.  We  have  long  felt  the 
tendency  in  this  direction,  but  do  not  see  clearly  how  it  is  to  be  counter- 
acted. The  temptation  to  make  the  pupil's  path  smooth  and  pleasant,  by 
anticipating  his  difficulties  and  exemplifying  and  explaining  everything, 
is  a  very  strong  one  to  every  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  unless  he 
has  carefully  considered  the  end  of  his  efforts,  and  has  conscientiously 
trained  himself  to  adopt  only  those  methods  which  promote  his  pupils' 
highest  good,  regardless  of  immediate  and  visible  results. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND  PARENTS. 

Emerson  is  credited  with  saying  that  he  cared  very  little  about  what 
studies  his  daughter  pursued  at  school,  but  a  great  deal  about  who  her 
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teacher  was.  The  teacher  is  the  great  factor  in  puhlic  education.  It  is 
true  now,  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  that  there  cannot  be  a  good 
school  without  a  good  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  day 
in  connection  with  public  education  is  the  securing  of  qualified  teachers 
for  our  public  schools.  States  and  cities  of  this  country  have  sought  to 
Djeet  the  want  by  establishing  normal  schools  at  heavy  expense,  but 
without  satisfactory  results.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  teachers  required  are 
thus  supplied,  nor  do  we  believe  the  demand  can  ever  be  met  in  this  way. 
The  true  source  of  the  difficulty,  it  seems  to  us,  lies  deeper.  We  have 
been  overlooking  a  graver  defect  in  our  educational  system  than  even 
the  want  of  a  full  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers;  and  that  is  the  want 
of  any  training  which  looks  directly  to  the  preparation  of  our  young 
people  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer speaks  of  this  as  the  gravest  defect  of  our  whole  system.  He  supposes 
an  antiquary  a  thousand  years  hence  perusing  a  set  of  our  modem  text- 
books, or  a  pile  of  college  manuscripts  of  this  day.  He  must  inevitably 
conclude  that  he  has  fallen  upon  appliances  for  the  training  of.  monastic 
orders,  from  the  entire  absence  of  anything  looking  toward  preparation 
for  parental  functions. 

Parents  are  the  divinely  appointed  teachers  of  youth.  Mothers  are  a 
lar  more  powerful  factor  in  the  education  of  the  race  than  all  the  teachers 
of  the  world,  and  there  is  greater  need  of  special  training  to  fit  them  fo^ 
their  important  trust.  Napoleon  once  asked  one  of  the  most  highly 
educated  and  influential  ladies  of  his  court,  ''What  is  yet  wanting  in 
order  to  train  up  young  people  properly  in  France?  The  old  systems  of 
education  seem  to  be  worth  nothing."  "Mothers,"  was  the  reply. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Emperor,  "therein  lies  at  once  a  complete  system  of 
education.  It  must  be  our  endeavor  to  form  mothers  who  will  know 
how  to  educate  their  children." 

Preparation  for  the  management  and  instruction  of  a  family  is  surely 
no  less  essential  than  preparation  for  the  charge  of  a  school.  Whether 
we  consider  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  parents  themselves,  or  the 
character  and  lives  of  their  children,  no  knowledge  is  more  important 
than  the  knowledge  of  right  methods  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
training  of  children.  Then  do  we  not  need  in  all  our  high  schools,  sem- 
inaries, and  colleges,  a  department  of  didactics  which  shall  look  to  the 
instruction  and  training  of  our  youth  for  the  higher  and  more  influential 
sphere  of  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools?  Trained  parents  and  trained  teachers  would  be  prepared  to 
work  in  harmony.  And  what  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  whole  normal  school  problem  ? 


DO  NOT  MEDDLE. 

The  Spring  election  is  approaching,  and  members  of  Boards  of  Education 
are  to  be  chosen.  If  we  could  whisper  in  the  ear  of  every  teacher  and 
every  superintendent  in  Ohio,  especially  the  latter,  we  would  say,  do  not 
meddle  with  the  election  of  members  of  your  Board  of  Education.  If 
you  are  a  voter,  give  your  voice  in  the  caucus  and  cast  your  vote  at  the 
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polls,  as  a  good  citizen  ought,  but  do  not  attempt  to  exercise  any  power 
through  the  political  machine  to  secure  the  election  of  members  who 
would  vote  right  on  the  main  question.  The  political  machine  is  not  a 
safe  thing  for  you  to  handle.  If  your  position  is  in  danger,  strengthen  it 
by  attending  more  closely  to  your  work  and  striving  to  do  it  better. 
This  course  is  always  safe,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  long 
run  than  any  other. 

It  is  very  important  that  good  and  true  men  be  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  the  educational  interests  of  every  community,  and  there  is  often  great 
danger  of  the  election  of  very  unfit  men  ;  but  you  are  not  called  upon  to 
direct  the  issue.  There  is  a  work  to  which  you  are  specially  called.  Do 
your  best  at  that,  and  let  the  people  choose  their  own  servants. 


TOO  GREAT  A  STRAIN. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  unhealthy  strain  usually  imposed  upon 
the  young  people  who  are  graduated  from  our  high  schools.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  many  young  ladies  receive  serious  and  permanent  injury 
as  the  result.  Study  and  recitation  are  usually  continued  up  to  the  last 
week ;  then  come  the  final  examinations  which  are  always  a  great  strain 
upon  the  pupils ;  and  when  the  preparation  and  rehearsal  of  graduation 
exercises  are  added,  and  all  followed  immediately  by  the  excitement  and 
strain  of  Commencement  day,  it  is  more  than  some  at  least'can  bear  with- 
out injury.  We  believe  we  have  seen  more  than  one  case  of  serious  in- 
jury resulting  from  such  strain.  All  regular  study  should  cease,  and  all 
examinations  should  be  completed,  at  least  two  weeks  before  commence^ 
ment.  This  would  enable  the  young  people  to  recover  from  the  examin- 
ations, give  the  final  touches  to  their  essays  and  orations,  and  appear  up- 
on the  commencement  stage  fresh  and  smiling,  instead  of  exhausted  and 
languid. 


INDIANA  IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  at  In- 
dianapolis, adopted  a  very  appropriate  minute  in  memory  of  Dr,  Henkle. 
Among  those  who  spoke  were  President  E.  £.  White  of  Indiana,  and 
Josiah  Hurty  of  Illinois,  both  former  Ohio  men.  Mr.  White  said,  '*For 
over  twenty  years  my  relations  to  Dr.  Henkle  have  been  very  intimate. 
I  have  seen  in  him  only  that  which  I  could  admire,  and  as  years  have 
passed  our  friendship  has  widened  and  deepened.  Of  all  men  in  my  ac- 
quintance  he  was  the  purest  in  his  thought,  and  most  unselfish  in  his  life, 
always  glad  to  help  those  who  needed  help,  but  never  thought  of  help  for 
himself. 

Of  all  the  scholars  I  have  met  during  these  twenty  years,  I  have  never 
seen  his  superior.  ******  Of  all  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
labored  in  our  great  avocation  for  promoting  education,  his  presence  will  | 

be  most  missed.      And  it  is  cause  of  rejoicing  to-day  that  Indiana  can 
tmite  with  Ohio  in  sorrow  for  this  great  loss." 
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BEORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

• 

The  article  in  thia  number  from  the  forth-coming  Report  of  School  Com- 
missioner De  Wolf,  on  the  Reorganization  of  Country  Schools,  isdeservini^ 
•of  special  attention.  The  most  thoughtful  school  men  of  the  State  have 
long  felt  that  the  old  sul>district  system  should  give  place  to  the  more 
simple  and  more  efficient  plan  of  township  organization.  With  the  ootm- 
try  schools  thus  organized,  and  with  the  simple  and  inexpensive  supervi- 
sion which  the  plan  would  afford,  their  efficiency  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. Every  friend  of  education  in  the  State  should  give  his  voice  for 
this  measure.  We  have  been  inclined  to  consider  it  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  us  than  county  superin tendency ;  and  it  would  cost  little, 
if  any,  more  than  the  present  plan. 


LATIN  PRONUNCIATION. 

Prof.  Potwin,  whose  article  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin  appears  in 
this  number,  says  he  has  tried  to  make  this  contribution  one  of  solid 
worth  to  teachers  of  Latin,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavor.  There 
is  a  decided  reaction  of  late  in  favor  of  classical  study,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  of  pronunciation  than  now  exists  is  very  desirable.  The 
preparatory  school  is  the  place  to  begin  the  reformation. 


ENLARGEMENT. 

• 

Beginning  with  the  April  number  we  propose  to  add  one-fourth  to  the 
size  of  the  Monthly,  making  /arty  pages,  instead  of  thirty-two,  as  he^'e- 
tofore ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  improve  its  appearance  by  adopting  a  new 
cover  and  a  new  title-page.  These  changes  leill  add  materially  to  the 
cost  of  publication  ;  but  we  make  them  without  any  increase  of  the  sub- 
scription price,  believing  the  teachers  of  Ohio  will  fully  sustain  us  in  so 
doing. 

And  now,  we  confidently  ask  the  earnest  and  active  support  of  every 
superintendent,  school-examiner,  and  teacher  in  the  State.  With  your 
aid  we  hope  to  place  the  Monthly  very  near  the  front  among  the  educa- 
tional journals  of  the  country.  Send  in  your  own  subscription  and  that 
of  every  other  person  whom  you  can  induce  to  subscribe.  Do  not  confine 
your  efforts  to  teachers.  Many  parents  interested  in*  the  education  of 
their  children  would  become  subscribers  if  the  matter  were  properly 
presented.  Teachers  might  greatly  help  themselves  in  their  work  and 
help  the  cause  by  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Monthly  among  the 
parents  of  their  pupils. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  with  January,  April,  July,  or  October.  Sum- 
mit County  leads  off  with  a  list  of  thirty  new  subscribers. 


Read    the   "Paragraphs  for  Country  teachers"   in  this  number. 

They  contain   much  good,  sound  sense  and  some  spice.    We  hope  to 
hear  further  from  Superintendent  Peck. 
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Mrs.  Henkle  deaerres  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  ooarage  and  energy 
i^e  has  displayed  in  condacting  the  MorUklyt  through  all  her  great  afflic- 
tion, without  missing  a  number.  Few  persona  could  have  done  as  well 
under  the  same  circumstances.  She  will  always  hold  a  place  by  the  side 
of  her  husband  in  the  memory  and  affections  of  all  Ohio  teachers  who 
know  her. 


Whkit  we  first  realized  that  the  Mokthlt  rested  upon  our  shoulders 

there  was  a  sinking  down  of  the  heart  for  a  time.  The  copy  drawer  was 
empty,  and  our  hands  were  full  of  other  work.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  The  prompt  and  hearty  response  of  our  friends  to  the  call  we 
made  upon  them,  and  the  cheering  words  which  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  have  quite  restored  the  equilibrium.  For  this  we  are  very 
grateful. 


Sbykbai.  articles  intended  for  this  number  have  been  crowded  ottt» 

They  will  appear  hereafter. 


/ 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

^Thb  New-Lisbon  High  School  has  an  enrolment  of  84  pupils. 

Columbia  College  is  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  this  country.        '    I  id  ^kiA  iitxiih' A'  .  A'./  >i(:iiUii'-    /;  .•'   ,  /.V 

We  see  it  stated  that  the  University  of  London  has  decided  to 

grant  teachers'  diplomas  hereafter,  which  are  to  be  considered  the  equiv- 
alent of  any  other  degree  conferred  by  the  institution. 

^Thb  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uhiversity  at  Bloomington,  has  courses  of 

study  open  to  non-resident  students,  with  non-reibident  examinations, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Ph.  B.,  M.  A.,  and  Ph.  D. 

A  profitable  session  of  the  German  Township  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Germantown,  Ohio,  Feb.  4.  Dr.  Hancock,  of  Dayton^ 
and  Sup't  Pollock,  of  Miamisburgh,  both  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Sup't  £.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Massillbn,  reports  an 

enrolment  of  1,261  pupils,  and  an  attendance  of  93  per  cent.  There  are 
21  regular  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  high  school,  which  has  an 
enrolment  of  72  pupils. 

^Thbbx  are  some  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  whipping- post.    Mr.  Bergh 

of  New  York,  has  a  bill  at  Albany  for  the  punishment  of  wife-beaters 
in  this  way,  and  a  similar  bill  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.    Thus  the  pendulum  swings. 

A  VIGOROUS  attempt  to  secure  medical  supervision  of  the  Cleveland 

schools  is  being  made.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  movement  is  in 
the  interest  of  certain  newly-arrived  physicians,  who  are  able  to  '*  work 
up  a  practice  "  in  no  other  way.  The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  Health  have  condemned  the  measure  iis  idle  and  useless.  L. 


->' 
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Thb  North  Carolina  Journul  of  Education  advertises  for  a  male 


teacher  to  take  charge  of  a  Bchool  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  as  Prin-. 
oipal,  qualified  to  teach  the  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  and 
Latin,  at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  per  month.  Also  for  a  lady  to  teach  in. 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  a  salary  of  twenty-Jive  dollars  per  months. 
Education  does  not  seem  to  be  xery  expensive  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  fact  that  some  of  our  High  School  teachers 

are  enthusiasts  in  at  least  some  of  the  branches  taught  by  them.  Prof. 
Arey,  teacher  of  physics  in  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  is  & 
practical  electrician.  He  has  invented  and  perfected  one  of  the  best, 
electric  lamps  known,  and  at  present  his  spare  time  is  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  improved  electrical  generator.  He  has  alsp  made 
some  very  decided  improvements  in  carbons  for  lighting  purposes.  Many 
of  his  pupils  are  enthusiastic  experimenters.  Bookish  iivstruction  begets 
no  such  enthusiasm.  L. 

The  Butler  County  Democrat  contains  the  following  program  for  the 

meeting  of  the  Southwestern-Ohio  Teachers*  Association,  held  at  Hamil- 
ton, February  25 : 
Reading — Its  Place  in  Our  Schools,  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  LL.  D. 
Discussion  opened  by  Rev.  J.  R.  Gaff,  Hamilton. 
Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten,  H.  H.  Pick,  Cincinnati. 
Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Shawk,  of  the  Free  Kindergarten,  Cincin- 
nati. 

T.  G.  McCalmont, 
G.  A.  Carnjlhan, 
H.  Bennett, 

Ex.  Com. 
L,  D.  Brown,  President,  J.  P.  Cummins,  Sec'y* 

Probably  one  of  the  happiest  "  hits ''  of  the  season  in  Cleveland, 

was  the  organization  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cleveland  Educational. 
Bureau,  having  for  its  object  the  giving  of  a  series  of  popular  entertain- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people  and  others  who  care  to  pat- 
ronize the  enterprise.  Twelve  lectures  and  concerts  were  provided,  the 
course  ticket  being  placed  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  one  dollar. 
Nearly  four  thousand  of  these  tickets  have  been  sold,  and  the  audiences 
that  gather  every  Saturday  evening  are  simply  immense.  Such  speakers 
as  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  Geo.  M.  Towle,  Prof.  Richards,  of  Chicago, 
Talmage,  Willits,  Parsons,  Tourgee,  Gough,  and  Mrs.  Livermore,  and 
concerts  by  the  Central  Musical  Association,  Vocal  Society,  Jubilee 
Singers,  etc.,  are  sure  not  only  to  interest  but  also  to  instruct  the  thou- 
sands who  flock  to  hear  them.  This  is  an  educational  "  departure  "  that 
\    should  be  imitated  in  many  other  cities  and  towns.  L. 

STATE  EXAMINATION. 
At  the  examination  held  by  the  State  Board  at  Columbus,  Dec.  27, 


28,  and  29,  1881,  thirty  applicants  were  present;  four  ladies  and  twenty- 
six  gentlemen.  Two  gentlemen  who  held  State  Certificates  were  exam- 
ined in  additional  branches.    Two  received  Special  Certificates. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  teachers,  viz: 
Geo.  E.  Campbell,  Waverly,  Ohio;  C.  W.  Carroll,  Chardon;  L.  F. 
Cdeman,  Lebanon;  W.  R.  Comings,  Medina;  W.  P.  Cope,  Brooklyn 
Village;  Miss  EJith  Dickson,  Wellington;  Jno.  C.  Ewing,  Lebanon;  F. 
S.FQ8on,  Mechanicsburg;  Miss  Annie  C.  Gunning,  Circleville ;  S.  H.  Her- 
riman,  E.  Rockport ;  Jno.  C.  Hey  wood,  Newton ;  Miss  Emily  A.  Johnson, 
Cincianati;  A.  W.  Lincoln,  Worthington;  Wm.  L.  Lippert,  N.  Lindale; 
M.  L.  McPhail,  Steubenville ;  J.  M.  Miller,  Lockland ;  H.  L.  Peck,  Gar- 
reltsville;  W.  H.  Bowlan,  CarroUton;  Robert  Whallon,  Glendale,  and 
Jno.  W.  Williams,  Toledo. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  Clerk. 

N.  E.  O.  T.  A.— The  regular  bi-monthly  session  of  the  Northeast- 
ern-Ohio Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Clevefand,  on  Friday  evening 
and  Saturday,  Feb.  10  and  11.  At  the  evening  session,  held  at  the  Forest- 
City  House,  Mr.  Carroll,  of  Chardon,  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  the 
Examination  of  Teachers.  The  discussion  which  followed  was  full  of 
interest  At  the  meeting  on  Saturday  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  the 
faithful  present,  though  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual.  The 
inaugural  of  President  McMillan  was  plain,  practical,  sensible.  Three 
points  were  emphasized. 

1.  Teachers  must  be  more  honest.  Too  many  are  willing  to  pass  for 
more  than  their  true  value. 

2.  We  must  have  better  teachers.  The  chief  means  of  securing  this  is 
better  compensation.  The  best  teachers  cannot  afford  to  teach.  Other 
callings  offer  them  many  times  the  remuneration  which  teaching  does. 
A  rolling  mill  will  pay  two  or  three  times  s^  much  for  a  superintendent 
as  will  the  schools  of  most  of  our  cities. 

3.  Something  must  be  done  for  that  large  class  of  children  who  are 
deprived  in  great  measure  of  the  benefits  the  schools  are  intended  to 
confer,  because  of  early  withdrawal. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  Waste  in  the  Education  of  Girls," 
by  Mrs.  Rickoff,  Mrs.  Arey,  Miss  Keeler,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  was  full  of 
interest,  as  was  also  the  discussion  of  *' Patriotism  in  Public  Schools," 
by  Messrs  Parker  and  Lehman ;  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  full 
report.  We  were  impressed  by  Miss  Keeler's  remarks  concerning  the 
healthy  of  high-school  girls.  She  maintained  that  it  is  not  hard  study, 
nor  stair- climbing  of  itself,  which  breaks  down  the  health  of  the  girls; 
but  insufficient  and  unsuitable  dress,  and  irregular  and  improper  diet. 
We  believe  with  Miss  Keeler  that  hard  study  is  healthful  and  invigora* 
ting  in  its  tendency,  when  other  conditions  are  right. 


PERSONAL. 

J.  L.  Young,  of  Greenwich,  succeeds  Mr.  Scroggie,  at  Fitchville. 

W.  G.  ScRooQiE,  of  Fitchville,  succeeds  Mr.  McMillen,  at  Norwalk* 

C.  0.  Davidson  is  serving  his  sixth  year  as  Superintendent  of  the 

^ew-Lisbon  schools^       .   . 
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Presidbnt  E.  M.  Oravath,  of  Fiak  Uniyersity,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 

been  viBiting  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Geobgb  W.  McMiLLi&N  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Nor- 

walk  Grammar  School.    His  pupils  presented  him  with  an  easy  chair. 

Ellis  A.  Apoab  has  been  reappointed  to  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  New-Jersey  State  Board  of. 
Education. 

J.  C.  Barney  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Publio 

Schools  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  is  about  to  engage  in  the  insurance  bosi* 
nesB  at  Warren,  Ohio. 

From  the  Ashland  Timea  we  learn  that  Prof.  J.  E.  Stubbs  has  been 

tendered  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  made  v^ant  by  the  resig* 
nation  of  J.  C.  Barney.  Mr.  Stubbs  has  taken  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment. 

Cap't.  William  S.  Wood,  once  an  Ohio  schoolmaster,  is  now  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Seymour,  Indiana.  The  Seymour  Limoerat 
contains  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication 
of  a  new  school-house. 

Gborob  a.  Robertson,  for  several  years  the  agent  of  Sheldon  &  Cow* 

in  Ohio,  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  Ha 
now  looks  down  from  an  elevated  perch  in  the  book-store  of  Cobb^- 
Andrews  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charlbs  W.  Footb,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  law  firm  of  Marvin,  Grant  St 

Foote,  this  city,  is  now  associate  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Buchtel 
College,  a  position  for  which  he  has  special  fitness.  He  was  graduated 
at  Western-Reserve  College  in  1874,  and  subsequently  took  a  three-years' 
course  in  Natural  Science  at  Cornell. 

AssisTANT-Superintendent  H.  M.  James,  is  acting-superintendent 

of  the  Cleveland  schools,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rickoff,  who  is  taking  a 
four-months*  vacation.  Mr.  James  has  given  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  faithful  service  to  the  Cleveland  schools — our  colleague  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Rickoff  is  expected  to  resume  his  duties  about  April  1st. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS,  MAGAZINES,  &c. 

— Thb  Annual  Report  of  the  Springfield  Public  Schools  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1881,  contains  ttie  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board, 
including  a  financial  statement;  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  W.  J. 
White;  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board;  course  of  study,  &c. 
The  report  of  Superintendent  White  gives  evidence  of  faithfulness  and 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  population  of  the  city  i» 
20,729 ;  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  6,352 ;  enrolled  in  the  schools, 
3,134,  of  which  number  129  are  in  the  high  school ;  whole  number  of 
teachers,  men  12,  women  52,  total  64.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  average  dally 
attendance  for  supervision,  instruction,  and  incidental  expenses  is  $23,19, 
the  highest,  with  one  exception,  reached  in  any  year. 
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— ^tHB  Annual  Beport  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  for  sdiool 
yeaf  ending  August  31,  1881,  including  the  Course  of  Instruction  and 
Manual  of  the  Board,  is  a  volume  of  300  pages.  It  contains  the  Tenth 
Annaal  Report  of  Sup't  K.  W.  8tevenson,  from  which  we  glean  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

Population  of  the  city 51,665. 

Whole  number  of  School  Youth.. 15,899. 

Number  of  Pupils  Registered 8,014. 

Pupils  Registered  in  the  High  School 559. 

Number  of  Teachers  in  the  High  School ~        16. 

Whole  number  of  Teachers,  men,  14;  women,  142;  total  157. 

The  Superintendent  reccommends  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  De- 
partment, to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  whose  whole  time  and 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 
He  makes  the  interesting  statement  that,  by  a  careful  estimate,  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  spent  by  the  children  in  February  for  valentines 
was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cost  of  school  books,  slates,  station- 
ery, etc.,  necessary  to  supply  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  for  the  year. 
And  yet  we  suppose  none  of  the  parents  complained  of  the  cost  of  the 
Talentines. 

— Th«  Annual  Beport  of  the  Gallipolis  Union  Schools  for  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1881,  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  122  pages,  and  pre- 
sents a  very  full  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  Superintendent 
Hard*s  report  contains  full  statistics,  and  treats  of  topics  of  vital  interest. 

— The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  PubliQ  Schools 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Geo.  J.  Lucky,  Superintendent,  are  contained  in  a 
volume  of  130  pages.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  the  past 
year  is  473,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  24,480. 

^Thk  NoktA  American  Review  for  March  presents,  as  usual,  an 

anray  of  articles  of  great  interest.  First  comes  Senator  £dmunds  on 
"The  Conduct  of  the  Guiteau  Trial."  The  Progress  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic "  presents  the  results  of  Gen.  Noyes's  observations  of  political  affairs 
in  France.  In  "Trial  by  Jury,"  Judge  Thomas  describes  the  social 
conditions  under  which  our  jury  system  had  its  origin,  and  its  defects  in 
view  of  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  The  '*  True  Lesson  of 
Protestantism,"  by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  is  an  able  analysis  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  its  legitimate  results.  The  remaining  articles  are  **  Law  for  the 
Indians,"  by  Rev.  Wm.  Justin  Harsha,  "The  Fallacies  of  Homoeopathy," 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Palmer,  and  "Results  of  Prohibitory  Legislation,"  by  the 
Hon.  Neal  Dow. 

—The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March  has  a  very  full,  varied, 
and  excellent  table  of  contents,  **  Science  and  the  Woman  Question," 
Miss  Hardaker;  "The  Machinery  of  Elective  Government,"  Gold  win 
Smith;  "Sound  and  Radiant  Heat,"  John  Tyndall;  "The  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  Panama  Canal,"  J.  Geikie;  and  "Recent  Wonders  of  Ele&trici- 
ty/'  W.  H.  Preece,  are  some  of  the  leading  articles. 


^ 
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The  Evangelistic  Record,  A  Monthly  Chronicle  of  Christian  Life, 

Work  and  Exposition,  is  the  title  of  a  new  paper  published  at  Chicago, 
by  F.  H.  Revell,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Its  special  field  is  revival  effort 
and  evangelistic  work  everywhere. 

The  Buchtel  Record,  conducted,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 

by  the  students  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0.,  is  the  latest  college  paper. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Harper's  Popular  Cyclopedia  op  United  States  History,  from  the 
Aboriginal  period  to  1876.  By  Benson  J.  Leasing,  LL.  D.  Illustrated 
bv  over  one  thousand  enjrravinps.  Two  vol n raps  roval  octavo.  Pages 
1605.    New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers.     1881.    Price  $12  00. 

This  work,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  combines  the  qualities  of  an  illus- 
trated history  of  our  country,  a  dictionary  of  American  biography,  and 
an  American  portrait  gallery.  It  is  well  adapted  to  meet  a  want  long 
felt  by  intelligent  people  in  every  avocation  of  life.  It  contains  a  brief 
record  of  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
brief  biographies  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  the  most  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  scenes  recorded.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  topics 
makes  the  information  sought  concerning  any  event  in  our  country's 
history  easily  found.  Very  few  Americans  can  afford  the  time  for  the 
perusal  of  the  minute  details  of  our  history;  but  there  are  multitudes 
who,  with  a  work  like,  this  at  hand,  wouLl  gather  stores  of  information, 
and  become  intelligent  concerning  all  that  is  important  in  our  national 
life.  The  work  is  one  of  great  value  to  professional  men,  public  speakers, 
journalists,  authors,  and  all  who  require  the  greatest  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing information.  Every  teacher  of  history  in  our  schools  needs  it  in  his 
preparation  for  the  class-room.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  pupils  who  are  studying  history.  We  have  recently  secured  the  pur- 
chase of  a  set  for  each  of  the  Akron  grammar  schools  in  which  history 
is  taught,  and  we  find  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  study  much 
increased,  and  the  work  of  the  teachers  greatly  facilitated. 

Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dictioxary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, with  supplement  containing  nearly  2000  new  words  in  general 
use.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  LXXV.  and  996.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  Sold  by  subscription  onlv.  For  sale  by  M.  W.  Ellsworth 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.    Price,  Id  Sheep,  $6.50  ;  Half  Russia,  $7.50. 

This  is  a  new  and  convenient  edition  of  a  standard  work.  The  Intro- 
duction embraces  the  Principles  of  Orthoepy,  a  treatise  on  Orthogra- 
phy, English  Grammar,  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Etymology  of  the 
English  Language,  and  the  History  of  English  Lexicography,  with  an 
extensive  catalogue  of  English  Dictionaries.  The  appendix  contains 
Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunciation  of  Classical  and  Scripture  proper 
xuunes,  observations  on  Greek  and  Latin  accent  and  quantity,  and  a  pro* 
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bouncing  vocabalary  of  geographical  names.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated,  containirg  many  full-page  illuBtrations  and  beautifully-colored 
representations  of  flags  of  all  nations,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  vari* 
ous  States. 

We  have  used  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  many  years,  ai^d 
count  it  second  to  none.  It  is  the  standard  authority  of  many  of  our 
best  scholars.  This  edition  contains  all  that  nineteen  persons  in  twenty 
ever  have  occasion  to  look  for  in  a  dictionary,  and  it  costs  but  little  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  unabridged  edition. 

A  Digest  of  Infinitives,  Participles,  akd  Abridgments  ;  and  a  Complete 
Outline  of  Mathematical,  PliyKical,  and  Political  Geography,  and  £ng« 
lish  Gramanar.  For  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Pupils.  By  A.  A.  Crosier, 
Principal  of  the  Copley  Higli  School.  J.  E.  Sherrill,  Danville,  Ind. 
1881.    Paper  covers,  pp.  91. 

This  little  work  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  is  quite 

popular  with  teachers  who  have  used  it.    It  is  well  adapted  for  use  in 

advanced  classes  as  an  outline  guide,  leaving  each  student  to  his  own 

sources  of  information.     , 

Lecture  Notes  in  Chemistry ;  a  Syllabus  Compiled  principally  from  the- 
Manuals  of  Miller,  and  of  Roscoe  aiul  Schorlemmer,  by  Laroy  F.  Grif- 
fin, Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois. 
Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.    Philadelphia,    pp.  99. 

This  little  book  contains  a  brief  statement  of  general  principles  and  a 

pretty  full  outline  of  the  suhject.    It  is  intended  to  relieve  the  student 

attending  lectures  on  chemistry  from  the  mechanical  labor  of  taking  notei> 

Empirical  Psycfiology;  or  th9  Sjience  of  Mind  from  Experience.  By 
Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Revised  with  the  co-operation  of 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College.  12mo. 
Cloth,    pp.  291,    Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

This  book  does  not  contain  milk  far  babes.  Dr.  Joseph  Alden,  author 
of  a  work  somewhat  similar  in  scope  to  this  one,  says  in  his  preface :  "  In 
an  experience  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  college  teacher,  I 
found  that  I  was  successful  just  in  proportion  as  I  was  elementary  in  my  i 
instructions.  If  men  become  familiar  with  the  alphabet  of  thinking, 
they  are  prepared  for  progress  toward  profoundness."  In  the  work  before 
us,  it  is  assumed  that  thought  is  necessary  in  exploring  the  field  of 
thought;  and  the  style  and  method  are  such  as  require  considerable 
maturity  and  resolute  application  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is  logi- 
cal in  arrangement,  compact  yet  clear  in  statement,  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  it  is  sound  in  doctrine ;  and  a  strong  class  with  an  able 
teacher  would  undoubtedly  find  much  satisfaction  and  profit  in  its  use. 
Yet  we  doubt  whether  it  is  destined  to  be  popular  as  a  "  First  Book  of 
Psychology." 

Appleton's  Elementary  Reading  Charts.  By  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff.  46 
numbers.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York :  C.  B.  Ruggles,  general 
agent,  Cleveland.    Price  with  holder  $10. 

No  description  we  can  give  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  proper 

conception  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  these  charts.    They  must  be 


066X1  to  be  appreciated.  It  baa  been  a  real  pleasure  to  ua  to  witness  the 
d^ht  of  tbe  little  ones  in  school  when  these  charts  were  hung  up 
befbte  them.  Ko  greater  service  to  children  and  teachers  has  been  per- 
formed in  many  a  year  than  Mrs.  Rickoff  has  rendered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ingenious  and  attractive  lessons  which  these  charts  contain.  A 
jkfominent  feauture  is  the  skilful  use  of  pictures  as  parts  of  phrases  and 
fl«nt«nceS.  The  idea  is  not  altogether  a  new  one,  but  the  skill  with 
wki«h  it  is  here  applied  and  made  available  for  teaching  is  highly  com- 
mendable. 

An  original  feature  is  the  Object  Lesson  on  a  Printed  Word.  If  ohil* 
dren  are  taught  to  study  the  first  printed  words  they  learn,  after  this 
manner,  and  thus  acquire  the  habit  of  observing  the  form,  number,  and 
order  of  the  parts  of  each  new  word,  the  prevailing  complaints  about 
bad  spelling  will  cease. 

Much  prominence  is  given  to  the  matter  of  pronunciation.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  charts  is  such  that  the  child  cannot  learn  a  new  sound 
without  having  his  attention  explicitly  directed  to  its  correct  utterance ; 
and  in  the  little  hand-book  which  accompanies,  the  teacher  is  urged  to 
the  greatest  care  as  to  the  correct  and  clear  enunciation  of  each  word  as 
if  is  learned,  and  ways  are  suggested  for  making  this  matter  interesting 
to  the  children. 

The  general  plan  of  the  churts  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  object, 
word,  phonic,  and  alphabetic  methods.  The  script  characters  are  not 
introduced  except  in  some  af  the  last  numbers.  Teachers  who  prefer  to 
u6e  the  script  form  at  first,  will  be  disappointed ;  but  the  use  of  the 
black-board  in  connection  with  the  charts  will  afford  an  easy  remedy. 

Bow  rto  Paiht  in  Wamr  Colors.     By  Lavinia  Steele  Kellogg.     New 
York.    E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co,    1882.    Pages  33.    Price  40  cts. 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  every  beginner  in  water-color  painting  would 

be^glad  to  have.    The  directions  are  plain  and  practical.    It  gives  a  list  of 

b^st  colors  to  use,  the  forms  in  which  they  come,  directions  for  mixing 

edlors,  in  short,  almost  all  that  can  be  told  on  the  subject. 
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V      A  LEAF  STUDY. 

WILLIAM  T.  FINDLEY,  D.  D.,   NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Our  Study  is  that  of  a  leaf;  not  of  a  ^^>(-leaf  inscribed  with  the 
records  of  human  wisdom  and  knowledge,  historic,  philosophic,  scien- 
tific, or  religious,  but  of  a  /yv^-leaf,  on  the  narrow  disk  of  which  are 
whole  volumes  of  Divine  wisdom  and  instruction  written  for  the  read- 
ing and  study  of  every  one  who  has  learned  to  look  '^through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God."  It  is  a  leaf  of  a  maple  tree  {acer  saccharinum^) 
plucked  from  its  native  bough  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  CTcto- 
ber,  and  conserved  in  a  herbariuMy  in  which  it  has  lost  none  of  that 
perfection  of  form  and  gorgeousness  of  color  which  it  possessed  when 
it  drew  towards  itself  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  collector  who  thus  con- 
served it. 

It  is  only  a  single  leaf,  but  it  represents  countless  millions  of  leaves, 
not  of  maple  trees  alone,  but  of  every  variety  of  trees  and  plants  in 
all  the  world,  and  of  every  age  of  the  world, — an  entire  order  of  crea- 
tion, known  as  that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  And  every  leaf  of  this 
countless  multitude  has,  or  had,  an  individuality  of  being  distinguish- 
ing it  from  every  other  leaf;  and  as  an  individual  leaf  it  serves,  or  did 
serve,  to  fulfil  the  distinct  purpose  of  its  individual  existence. 

But  human  science  is  not  competent,  because  of  the  limitations 
of  human  faculties,  to  deal  with  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  objects  in 
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nature  in  their  several  individualities.  It  cannot  even  know  their  ag- 
gregate number ;  much  less  can  it  know  all  the  particulars  which  con- 
stitute this  aggregate.  It  must  therefore  classify.  And  this  classifica- 
tion it  employs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  when  it  arranges  its  subjects 
in  certain  classes,  orders,  families,  tribes,  genera,  species  and  varie- 
ties. Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  chaos  in  this  department 
of  existing  things, — that  it  is  no  mere  happening  of  co-incidents  which 
has  resulted  in  this  wonderful  system  of  relations  and  inter-depen- 
dencies, of  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes,  of  correspondences  and 
contrasts,  all  harmonized  and  reduced  to  unity  as  constituting  a  distinct 
kingdom  in  the  organic  world,  every  subject  of  which  is  obedient  to 
one  and  the  same  general  law,  and  gives  evidence,  according  to  its 
kind,  of  the  community  of  design  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  this  kingdom.  One  and  the  same  life-power, — the  vegetable  life- 
power, — ^however  varied  in  its  modes  of  manifestation,  pervades  this 
domain  of  organic  being ;  and  one  typical  form,  that  of  the  leaf,  how- 
ever diverse  the  development  attained,  furnishes  the  initial  model  upon 
which  the  constituents  of  the  plant-world  are  constructed. 

This  particular,  individual  leaf,  here  passively  incumbent  on  my 
desk,  and  the  inspiration  of  my  present  study,  fulfils  in  its  individual 
capacity  an  office,  this  moment,  different  in  kind,  but  not  inferior  in 
dignity,  to  which  it  fulfilled  when  it  was  pendent  upon  its  native 
bough.  Conspicuous  above  its  companions  for  its  brilliant  hues  of 
crimson,  and  purple,  and  gold,  and  green,  flashing  in  the  mellow  sun- 
light of  autumn,  it  became  especially  eligible  to  that  supernatural  selec- 
tion which  gathered  it  out  of  its  forest  surroundings,  that,  from  being 
an  architect  of  the  tree,  as  it  was,  it  might  be  promoted  to  the  higher 
office  of  an  architect  of  the  human  intellect^  as  it  is  on  the  occasion  of 
this  present  writing.  Its  relations  are  now  no  longer  merely  arboreal ; 
it  is,  at  this  moment,  a  part  and  portion  of  the  machinery  of  student  life. 
As  an  object  of  mental  consideration  it  has  a  present  connection  with 
the  human  mind,  and  the  human  mind  has  connection  with  it.  And 
this  connection  is  such  as  to  suggest  that,  however  widely  distinct 
from  each  other  in  the  mode  of  their  existence  respectively,  both  the 
human  mind  and  the  leaf  belong  to  one  system  of  created  being.  And 
hence,  we  infer,  there  is  a  unity  of  nature  and  in  nature,  embracing 
not  only  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  also  all  thinking  mind,  with  all 
objects  of  which  the  thinking  mind  may,  by  the  sense  organs  or  by  any 
other  means,  become  cognizant,  so  all  together  make  one  united  and 
interdependent  and  interrelated  whole — ^nature. 

The  human  mind  and  the  leaf  are  at  opposite  extremes  of  the  or- 
ganic creation.     They  are,  therefore,  both  of  them,  representatives  of 
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organic  being,  and  however  widely  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
nature  and  functions  of  their  organic  life^  they  are  interrelated.  But 
the  one  is  a  thinking  organism ;  the  other  is  incapable  of  thought,  yet 
as  an  object  of  thought  it  may  enter  into  the  very  consciousness  of,  and 
hence  become  an  element  in,  the  conscious  being  of  the  thinking 
organism. 

How  wonderful  is  this  law  of  the  relation  of  mind  with  its  objective 
environments,  trom  which  it  derives  mental  nutriment,  development, 
power,  and  enjo3rment  in  the  exercise  of  its  mental  functions,  and 
through  which  it  achieves  the  sublime  purpose  of  its  distinguishing 
faculties !  We  ^ac^  purpose  of  its  faculties,  for  there  is  a  purpose  in  every 
thing,  and  certainly  therefore  the  mind  which  is  itself  capable  of  pur- 
pose, and  of  understanding  and  appreciating  it,  is  not  a  purposeless 
existence;  nor  is  the  leaf,  though  it  has  no  self  capacity  to  enact,  or 
consciousness  to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  endowed. 

The  whole  vegetable  kingdom  isi  founded  and  constructed  on  the 
type  of  the  leaf  form ;  or  rather,  the  leaf,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
modifications  of  it,  is  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Leaf-life  pervades  and 
is  the  soul  of  it.  But  the  leaf-organ^ — that  part  of  every  plant  which 
we  call  the  leaf  in  distinction  from  the  plant  of  which  it  is  an  organ, — 
is  the  plant-builder,  the  working  architect  of  every  vegetable  form  of 
every  order,  species  and  variety  in  the  vegetable  world.  Its  prime 
and  its  special  office  is  to  convert  inorganic  matter  into  organic.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  prim^  organizer  subject  to  the  prime  organizing  force 
inhering  in  the  great  First  cause.  ''It  furnishes  the  starting  point  of 
all  life," — creature  life^ — on  earth.  From  the  humble  lichen  that  grows 
upon  the  rocks  to  the  gigantic  pines  which  are  the  wonder  of  Califor- 
nia, through  all  the  intervening  forms  of  countless  diversity,  the  leaf 
is  the  one  grand  natural  agent  by  which  the  dead  material  world  is 
made  to  contribute,  from  its  metallic  and  non-metallic  elements,  for 
the  upbuilding  of  every  living  structure,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
—first  vegetable,  then  animal. 

The  food  of  the  leaf  is  inorganic  matter;  the  food  of  the  animal  is 
organic  matter,  and  tHe  leaf  is  the  organizer  of  it.  No  being  endowed 
with  animal  life  can  subsist  on  unorganized  matter,  and  without  the 
agency  of  the  leaf  as  an  organizer  of  matter,  there  could  be  no  food 
for  animal  life. 

But  the  leaf  is  an  insensate  organ, — nothing  more.  While  it  is  an 
organizer  of  master,  it  is  itself  only  organized  matter.  In  what  con- 
sists the  organizing  force  which  gives  the  leaf  its  organized  form  and 
its  organizing  power  ?  Does  it  consist  in  protoplasm  ?  There  is  living 
protoplasm  in  the  living  leaf,  but  this  protoplasm,  like  the  leaf  which 
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contains  it,  is  organized  matter.  Whence  its  organization  ?  Whence  its 
life  ?  Is  organization  the  source  of  life,  or  Ufe  the  source  of  organiza- 
tion? Is  the  basis  of  life  physical, — nothing  more,  nothing  beyond, 
nothing  antecedent  and  superior  to  the  merely  physical?  If  exclusively 
physical,  then  we  may  as  well  promulge  that  the  organized  leaf  is  that 
physical  basis;  for  the  leaf  is  certainly  the  most  palpable  basis  of  life 
as  it  comes  under  human  observation.  But  we  do  not  so  apprehend 
it.  The  living  organized  leaf  is  only  a  medium  of  the  transmission  of 
life  in  certain  modes  and  forms  of  its  manifestation,  and  of  sustenance 
to  life  in  other  modes  and  forms  into  which  it  is  developed.  Itself  is 
not  life,  nor  the  foundation  of  its  prime  dependence. 

A  higher  than  creature  life  is  indispensable  to  account  for  created 
life.  All  animal  life  is  derived  life.  It  is  derived  from  the  organic  matter 
on  which  it  subsists.  Then  it  is  indirectly,  if  not  direcdy,  derived 
from  the  leaf-life  by  which  organic  matter  is  provided.  But  the  life  of 
the  leaf  is  derived  life.  Does  it  come  from  the  protoplasm  that  enters 
into  its  organic  consistency  ?  But  the  life  of  the  protoplasm  is  derived 
life.  Does  the  protoplasm  receive  its  living  principle  from  the  mere 
relative  collocations  of  dead  matter  ?  It  is  impossible.  Not  to  the 
plant,  nor  to  the  leaf  the  plant  organizer,  nor  to  any  living  or  dead 
forms  of  mere  physical  substance,  is  it  rational  to  ascribe  the  origin- 
ating principle,  or  force,  whence  emanate  the  admirable  results  of 
leaf-work,  immediate  and  mediate,  which  fill  the  world  with  innumer- 
able forms  of  living,  organic  being. 

And  to  these  grand  results  every  individual  leaf  is  a  contributor. 
It  is,  indeed,  but  little  that  any  single  leaf  can  accomplish,  in  the 
brief  period  and  narrow  range  of  its  functional  activity,  but  that  litde 
is  essential,  in  its  place  and  according  to  its  measure,  to  the  results  as 
a  whole.  It  is  only  in  the  degree  in  which  each  and  every  individual 
leaf  of  the  countless  millions  of  leaves  fulfils  its  particular  oflSice, 
however  insignificant  in  itself,  that  the  vast  interminable  forests,  so 
valuable  to  man  and  beast,  are  built  up.  Here  we  see,  as  scarcely 
anywhere  else,  the  importance  of  littles,  and  what  an  estimate  we 
should  attach  to  the  humblest  organic  forces,  and  how  far  and  wide- 
reaching  is  individual  responsibility  in  all  modes  of  being  capable  of 
realizing  responsibility. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  building  up  of  the  forests  merely,  vast  and  inter- 
minable as  they  are  and  grand  to  behold  as  the  product  of  such  an 
agency,  that  all,  or  even  the  chief,  beneficence  of  the  leaf-work  is  ex- 
hibited. The  leaf  is  a  God-endowed  servant  for  man  the  highest  order 
of  earthly  beings,  and  in  building  up  the  mighty  forests  of  trees, 
**quietly,  without  noise  of  hammer  or  trowel,"  it  performs  many  kind 
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offices  for  animal  creatures,  besides  that  of  providing  the  benignant 
shelter  incident  to  their  spreading  and  leaf-clad  boughs.  It  purifies 
the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  by  extracting  from  it  the  carbon  which 
would  poison  our  lungs,  and  it  gives  forth  the  oxygen  which  is 
life  to  the  blood  of  the  animal  creation.  It  furnishes  us  with  food,  and 
raiment,  and  oils,  and  gums,  and  medicines,  and  timber  for  the  build- 
ing of  our  houses,  and  furniture,  and  shipping.  It  ornaments  the 
landscape  and  beautifies  the  garden,  and  contributes  both  to  the  use- 
ful and  the  aesthetic  arts.  It  is  indeed  a  great  wonder-worker,  for  it  is 
an  instrument  of  Divine  Providence  working  as  a  Divine  Benefactor 
by  a  life-force  or  power,  not  self-derived,  nor  self  originated,  but 
Divinely  conferred  and  Divinely  efficient. 

And  to  go  far  back  in  the  annals  of  time,  — farther  back  than  human 
science  can  determine, — see  what  this  little  organ,  the  leaf,  in  itself 
so  short-lived  and  so  easily  destroyed,  has,  by  its  successive  genera, 
tions,  accomplished,  and  all  to  a  similar  beneficent  end.  There  are 
the  immense  coal  deposits  laid  up  during  the  carboniferous  era. 
These  are  of  undoubted  vegetable  origin:  This  is  manifest  by  the 
fact  that  they  still  exhibit  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  plants  and  trees 
of  which  they  are  the  mineralized  substance,  and  that  they  are  mainly 
carbon  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  leaf  to  abstract  from  surrounding 
elements  of  matter  and  to  build  into  the  woody  frame-work  which  sur- 
vives tlie  annual  foliage.  So  here,  the  leaves,  of  which  these  wonder- 
ful deposits  are  the  organized  results,  have  themselves  perished,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  have  often  left  their  imprint  upon  their  life-work ; 
but  their  life-work  endures. 

And  but  for  what  the  leaf  has  done  for  us  in  these  remote  ages, 
the  present  status  of  Christian  civilization  could  not  be  maintained. 
Therefore,  in  that  distant  epoch  of  the  past,  there  was  a  forecasting 
purpose  which  is  realizing  its  fulfillment  in  the  present.  And  certainly 
we  cannot  ascribe  this  purpose  to  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  or  "natural 
selection"  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  the  atheist  or 
the  agnostic.     A  mind  must  be  assumed  where  purpose  is  predicated. 

There  was  mind^  therefore,  for  there  was  purpose^  in  those  far-distant 
epochs  of  terrestrial  being,  and  that  mind  has  spanned  by  its 
purpose,  all  the  immense  period  of  the  ages  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  foundation  rocks  were  laid  on  which  the  whole  series  of 
geological  formations  have  since  been  built. 

But  where  would  our  chapter  end,  if  we  should  follow  up  these 
considerations  suggested  by  this  little  created  organ,  the  leaf.  I  will 
come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, — to  my  mind,  at  least,  abrupt,  as  I 
seem  to  myself  only  to  have  touched  upon  the  theme  that  opens  out 
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to  human  thought  in  connection  with,  and  by  inspiration  of,  my  Leaf- 
study.  A  practical  inference  demands  a  record.  If  the  results  of  the 
life-work  of  the  leaf  endure  after  the  worker  has  ceased  to  be, -en- 
dure through  indefinite  duration  and  through  revolutions  of  incalcula- 
ble change,  what  shall  be  the  issues  of  the  life-work  of  the  educator  of 
the  faculties  of  the  immortal  soul, — the  teacher  and  the  trainer  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  and  youths  of  the  day  ?  The  leaf 
builds  only  for  time,  though  that  time  may  embrace  myriads  of  ages ; 
the  teacher  builds  for  eternity.  "Line  upon  line;  precept  upon 
precept;  here  a  little  and  there  a  little," — the  work  of  the  educator 
does  not  exhibit  its  importance  and  grandeur  in  the  results  of  an 
hour,  or  of  a  day,  or  of  a  year,  or  of  years.  All  educators  severally, 
as  all  leaves  severally,  contribute  their  portion  towards  an  educated 
humanity,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  labors  is  that  in  which  they 
have  severally  an  interest,  and  which  is,  or  becomes,  what  it  is  or  be- 
comes^ according  to  the  measure  of  their  diligence,  faithfulness,  and 
efficiency  in  their  individual  spheres  of  effort,  under  an  inspiring 
sense  of  their  personal  responsibility,  and  the  everlasting  results  which 
are  to  be  consequent. 
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Every  experienced  teacher  will  agree  that  the  above  is  good  advice, 
but  in  large  ungraded  schools  it  is  often  hard  work  to  furnish  pupils 
with  the  necessary  employment.  As  there  must  be  many  different 
classes  in  such  a  school,  a  small  part  only  of  the  time  of  each  pupil  is 
spent  in  the  recitation,  while  the  greater  part  is  often  spent  in  idleness 
or  questionable  amusement. 

In  the  graded  schools  of  our  cities  and  villages,  when  the  teacher 
usually  has  only  two  or  three  classes,  study  and  recitation  can  be  so 
adjusted  that  no  pupil  need  feel  that  he  has  any  time  for  idleness  or 
play  during  school  hours.  Yet  even  the  graded-school  teacher  often 
fails  to  provide  suitable  work  for  all  his  pupils. 

But  the  difficulty  is  a  more  serious  one  in  a  school  composed  of  pu- 
pils of  all  ages,  and  the  following  hints  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  the 
young  teacher,  at  least,  may  find  in  them  some  suggestion  to  make  his 
daily  task  less  irksome  and  more  profitable. 

The  design  is  not  to  diminish  the  teacher's  work  but  to  make  it 
more  useful  and  satisfactory.  The  good  teacher  gives  his  strength  and 
his  life  to  his  school.    Those  who  seek  to  take  their  ease  in  the  school- 
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room  need  not  read  farther  \  for  the  writer  has  never  learned  the  secret 
of  success  without  labor.  And  it  is  ''not  work  but  worry  that  kills." 
Therefore  plan  your  da3r's  operations  in  advance.  Let  a  part  of  your 
evenings  and  mornings  be  given  to  study.  Imitate  young  Garfield, 
whose  nightly  practice  it  was,  after  going  to  bed,  to  call  up  before  his 
mind  each  of  his  pupils  and  inquire,  *'What  kind  of  boy  is  he  ?  What 
is  his  mind  and  what  his  temper  ?  How  is  he  doing  ?  What  is  he 
DOW  as  compared  with  a  week  ago  ?  Can  I  do  anything  more  for 
him  ?  "  Never  attempt  to  hear  a  recitation  of  any  lesson  which  you 
have  not  recently  studied  and  considered  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  will  present  it  to  your  class.  Especially,  try  no  new 
plan  or  method  of  teaching  until,  by  patient  thought,  you  have  made 
it  your  own,  and  feel  reasonably  sure  of  succeeding  with  it  Then 
do  not  be  easily  discouraged  if  your  success  is  not  equal  to  your  ex- 
pectations, but  study  your  failures  and  profit  by  them. 

In  this  spirit  you  are  likely  to  succeed  with  a  more  worthy  success 
than  that  of  merely  filling  the  time  of  your  engagement,  making  the 
required  report,  and  drawing  your  pay. 

With  this  preface,  I  will  try  to  give  a  partial  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion,' "How  may  pupils  be  kept  busy  when  not  engaged  in  recitation?  " 

I.  In  the  preparation  of  their  regular  lessons.  Of  course,  this  is  al- 
ways to  be  done  first.  And  here  much  depends  upon  the  matter  of 
assigning  the  lesson.*  If  too  short  a  lesson  is  assigned,  or  with  too 
much  explanation,  it  is  soon  prepared,  and  much  unoccupied  time 
must  be  provided  for.  If  the  more  common  fault  is  committed  of 
requiring  too  long  a  lesson,  or  with  too  little  explanation,  the  class 
comes  up  with  the  lesson  "not  prepared."  In  this  case,  one  teacher 
says,  "Take  this  lesson  over  again,"  and  soon  the  children  learn  never 
to  do  to-day  what  they  can  put  off  till  to-morrow. 

Another  teacher,  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  keeps  the  class  after 
school,  a  positive  injustice  if  the  lesson  is  too  difficult,  and  always  lia- 
ble to  create  unpleasant  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  to  overlook  poor  preparation  and  as- 
sign an  advance  lesson,  a  plan  which  reminds  one  of  ropes  of  sand. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  study  all  lessons  one  or  two  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  class,  and  determine  just  how  long  a  lesson  can  be  well 
learned,  and  just  how  much  and  what  explanation  shall  be  given  in 
assigning  it. 

But  some  children  will  learn  more  easily  and  quickly  than  others- 
If  the  lesson  assigned  is  adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  the  class,  ad- 
ditional work  is  necessary  for  the  brightest  pupils.  This  may  be  pro- 
vided; 
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2.  In  the  preparation  of  special  work  ;  as, — 

(a).  The  solution  of  problems  from  the  black-board  or  from  books 
other  than  those  used  in  class  work.  ' 

One  of  my  teachers  often  writes  a  few  problems  on  the  black  board 
under  such  headings  as,  **For  Quick  Workers,"  **For  Bright  Boys 
and  Girls,"  etc.,  telling  her  class  in  arithmetic  that  when  they  have 
learned  their  regular  lesson,  they  may  ''do  these  examples,  and  see 
how  many  will  get  them  right." 

This  plan  is  very  successful  in  creating  interest,  and  may  easily  be 
extended  to  other  branches  of  study. 

Problems  and  exercises  may  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  or  selected 
from  books  of  other  series.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  too  hard  to  be  handled  with  ease  and  pleasure  by  the  pupil. 

(b).  Gathering  information  from  books.  This  information  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  lessons,  or  may  form  the  basis  of  a  ten- 
minute  talk  each  day  on  general  topics.  Geography  ftumishes  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  such  work.  The  peculiar  features  of  certain 
rivers,  lakes^  seas,  deserts,  etc. ;  the  manners  and  customs  of  different 
peoples ;  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  different  countries ; 
and  the  current  history  of  nations,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  inter- 
esting topics  that  may  be  used. 

This  "looking  up"  topics  of  interest  should  be  'guided  by  questions 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  adapted  to  the  sources  of  information 
accessible  to  the  pupil. 

The  lack  of  reference  books  is  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  plan  of  work,  but  the  exercise  of  a  little  gumption  in 
looking  over  the  stock  of  books  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding the  teacher's  own  little  library,  will  often  accomplish  wonders. 

(c).  Analyzing  and  diagramming  sentences,  and  parsing  on  slates. 
This  may  be  to  grammar  what  the  solving  of  problems  is  to  arithme- 
tic, and  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same  way. 

Diagrams  are  especially  useful  here,  as  they  take  very  much  less 
time  for   examination    than    written   analysis,  while    equally    useful  * 
for  discipline.     In  fact,  a  well  constructed  diagram  presents  to  the  eye 
more  clearly  the  relations  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  than  is  possible  by 
any  other  method. 

(d).  Finding  pronunciations,  definitions,  and  synonyms  from  the 
dictionary.  In  addition  to  the  large  dictionary  which  should  be  in 
every  school  room  for  constant  reference  by  teacher  and  pupil,  there 
should  be  a  smaller  one  on  each  pupil's  desk,  and  he  should  be  taught 
how  to  use  it  readily  and  successfully. 
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(e).  Writing  and  drawing.  Pupils  often  spend  their  time  in  mark- 
ing, scribbling,  and  drawing,  merely  because  they  must  be  doing 
something,  it  being  contrary  to  nature  that  children  should  be  inactive 
except  when  asleep.  Instead  of  forbidding  such  occupations,  if  the 
teacher  will  direct  and  encourage  them,  he  will  find  pleasant  and 
valuable  results  to  follow.  To  prevent  anything  improper,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  have  it  understood  that  nothing  must  be  written  or  drawn 
to  show  to  a  schoolmate,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  the  teacher. 

Thus  far  the  work  described  has  been  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupil,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  increase  the  labor  of  the  teacher. 

But  some  of  the  brightest  pupils,  those  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
time  for  mischief,  may  be  kept  busy  a  part  of  the  time  in  other  ways 
as  indicated  below. 

3.  In  helping  the  teacher, 

(a).  Writing  exercises,  problems,  etc.,  on  the  black-board.  As  al- 
ready suggested,  these  should  be  selected  beforehand  by  the  teacher 
from  books  of  other  series,  and  marked.  Or  better  yet,  they  may  be 
prepared  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  be  exacdy  adapted  to  the  class  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  At  the  proper  time  they  may  be  handed 
to  a  bright  pupil  with  the  request  that  he  write  them  neady  and  ac- 
curately on  the  board.  If  this  is  properly  managed  by  the  teacher, 
pupils  will  seek  the  privilege  of  doing  such  work,  and  will  be  benefit- 
ted by  the  practice  of  careful  copying. 

(b)..  Examining  and  correcting  the  work  of  other  pupils.  This 
needs  very  careful  oversight  if  intrusted  to  pupils,  but  is  of  so  much 
value  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  ability  to  find  and  cor- 
rect mistakes  in  one's  own  or  another's  work  is  a  useful  acquirement. 

(c).  Assisting  other  pupils.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  not  generally  done  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  wise,  and  many 
experienced  teachers  believe  that  no  assistance  should  be  given  by  any 
one  except  the  teacher.  Whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  the  giving  of 
assistance  should  never  be  allowed  as  a  pretext  for  communication 
about  other  matters.  Neither  should  any  pupil  be  permitted  to  receive 
so  much  help  as  to  destroy  his  self-reliance. 

(d).  Hearing  recitations  of  lower  classes.  This,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  • 'monitorial"  school,  may  be  cautiously  used  in  oral 
spelling  or  other  work  in  which  the  entire  preparation  is  memorizing. 

4.  Making  experiments^  iUustroHve  apparatus^  &*c. 

Words  are  so  often  taught  without  ideas  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  illustrating  too  much.  A  few  only  of  the  many  useful  things  of  this 
kind,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

The  best  primary  teachers  illustrate  the  fundamental  operations  ii^ 
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simple  numbers  by  means  of  match-sticks  tied  in  bundles  of  ten  or  one 
hundred  each.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  find  match-sticks  of  suitable 
length,  owing  to  changes  in  the  machinery  used  in  their  manufacture, 
something  else  must  be  substituted.  Even  the  smallest  boys  and  girls 
will  take  delight  in  using  their  pocket-knives  to  prepare  very  excellent 
sticks  for  this  purpose. 

Nearly  all  the  operations  upon  fractions,  including  the  reductions, 
addition,  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  may  be  worked 
out  by  means  of  apples  and  a  knife,  or  strips  of  paper  and  a  pair  of 
scissors. 

In  the  study  of  U.  S.  money,  scrip  may  be  prepared  with  paper  and 
pencil;  and  the  operations  of  buying  and  selling,  and  making  change, 
may  be  practically  taught.  Well  does  the  writer  remember  the  advent 
of  a  new  game  during  a  certain  summer  term  in  the  old  country 
school-house.  One  of  the  boys  had  acquired  possession  of  a  book  or 
pamphlet  containing  many  cuts  of  coins.  Scissors  soon  converted 
these  into  round  money,  and  soon  our  recesses  were  converted  into  ses- 
sions of  the  busiest  of  * 'actual  business  colleges."  This  love  of  trade 
may  be  turned  to  useful  purposes  by  the  skilful  teacher. 

And  then  how  much  interest  may  be  awakened  in  the  manufacture 
of  rules,  yard-sticks,  and  tape-lines,  the  measuring  of  distances  in  the 
school-room,  and  on  the  play-ground  and  street,  and  the  reduction  of 
real  measurements.  How  that  boy's  eyes  will  sparkle  when  he  learns 
from  his  own  measurement  and  reduction  that  the  distance  from  his 
home  to  the  school-house  is  just  80,610  in.,  and  that  this  equals  i  m. 
2  fur.  7  rd.  2  ft. ! 

In  geography,  drawing  maps  and  modeling  continents,  islands,  and 
the  various  physical  features  in  wet  clay,  (potters  clay  as  prepared  for 
the  molder  is  cheap  and  excellent)  will  furnish  instructive  employment 
for  many  an  hour. 

But  time  and  space  forbid  further  description.  The  original, 
thoughtful,  and  judicious  teacher  will  find  these  hints  suggestive  of 
many  other  plans  for  the  employment  of  unoccupied  hours ;  a  teacher 
who  has  not  these  qualities  will  fail  with  those  I  have  suggested. 
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The  first  year  of  school  life  should  be  devoted  to  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  mastery  of  the  printed  forms,  and  the  ability  to 
reproduce  the  thought  by  vocal  utterance  and  in  writing,  must  precede 
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all  other  matters  of  instruction  in  school.     The  gates  of  all  knowledge 
are  open  to  the  child  when  he  can  read  intelligently. 

It  is  impossible  for  children  six  years  old  to  work  continuously  on 
reading.  They  must  have  relief  through  other  occupations.  Such 
occupations  as  will  aid  them  in  other  important  work  can 
readily  be  furnished.  Writing  is  the  first  of  these.  Next 
to  reading,  it  is  the  most  important  branch  taught  in  the 
schools.  It  furnishes  employment,  and  may  be  made  very  inter- 
esting. Instruction  and  practice  in  it  should  be  joined  directly 
to  the  reading  exercise,  and,  from  the  first,  children  should 
be  taught  to  write  words.  Nothing  need  be  said  of  letters  except  in- 
cidentally. Use  correct  forms  as  models,  but  make  no  attempts  to  force 
the  children  through  the  complexities  of  elements,  curves,  spaces, 
shading,  etc. 

Next  to  writing,  we  should  rank  numbers.  We  do  not  use  the  term 
arithmetic  for  fear  some  one  will  say  we  mean  a  book.  The  children 
should  be  taught  to  count,  to  make  the  figures,  and  to  make  the  sim- 
plest combinations  of  numbers,  such  as  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fingers 
on  one's  hands. 

All  these  things  are  within  reach  of  the  average  child's  powers  of 
reasoning  at  the  age  of  six.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  do  more  than 
give  instruction  in  these  matters.  She  will  teach  good  manners  and 
habits  of  order.  The  children  will  learn  to  keep  their  desks  in  order, 
to  put  their  hats,  bonnets,  and  wraps  in  their  proper  places,  and  to 
avoid  annoying  one  another  by  word  or  act.  It  is  at  school  that  many 
children  learn  their  first  lessons  of  dealing  with  their  fellows.  Many 
most  here  first  learn  that  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  apply  as  well 
to  them  as  to  their  fathers  and  mothers.  They  should  be  taught  true 
politeness — the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

They  may  now  be  taught  to  sing — not  notes,  but  songs,  imitating 
the  teacher's  voice.  They  must  be  taught  to  answer  the  teacher 
promptly  and  definitely — in  ordinary  human  speech,  but  not  neces- 
sarily in  complete  sentences.  Imperfect  utterance  should  be  carefully 
trained  to  clearness,  and  errors  of  speech  corrected  every  time  they 
are  heard.  Remember  that  children  hear  incorrect  pronunciation  and 
erroneous  forms  of  expression  at  home  and  elsewhere,  and  that  only 
by  constant,  patient  drill  can  such  errors  be  eradicated.  When  the 
mother  uses  "seen"  for  "saw,"  the  child,  at  school  age,  has  had  years 
of  practice  in  the  use  of  that  improper  form,  and  still  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  the  home  example  before  him  every  day. 

But  some  may  ask,  '  'How  many  hours  per  week  and  how  many 
minutes  a  day  shall  be  devoted  to  this  work?"     Only  those  hours  and 
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minutes  that  can  be  spared  from  teaching  reading,  and  so  many  of 

them  as  shall  give  the  children  the  needed  relief  from  work  that  would 
otherwise  become  tiresome.  We  think  all  the  time  worse  than  wasted, 
in  the  first  year  of  school  life,  that  is  not  spent,  direcdy  or  indirectly, 
in  attempting  to  secure  the  first  end  of  all  modem  instruction — Gleam- 
ing to  read. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  we  would  examine  on  reading,  and  on 
nothing  else*  If  the  children  have  learned  to  read  well,  they  have 
gained  much ;  if  they  have  not  learned  to  read  well,  they  have  gained 
but  little,  even  if  all  the  sciences  have  been  poured  out  over  their  in- 
nocent heads,  in  diluted  Object  Lessons  or  Language  Lessons. 

It  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  experience,  that  an  average  child  can 
learn  to  read  language  suited  to  his  years  fluently  and  readily  in  less 
than  ten  months.  It  is  cruel,  it  is  a  crime,  to  keep  children  reading 
and  re-reading  the  same  lesson  until  it  has  been  committed  to  memory. 
The  demand  iox  perfection  and  the  consequent  drill  to  attain  the  impos 
sible  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  and  inevitable  ex- 
aminations, are  foremost  among  the  dangers  now  threatening  our 
school  system. 

Human  nature  is  incapable  of  perfection.  Children,  especially,  get 
half-truths;  they  apprehend  but  in  part.  They  are  as  capable  of  rea- 
soning from  data  that  they  comprehend  as  are  older  persons;  but  they 
lack  knowledge.  Nearly  all  facts  are  complex  in  their  character.  If 
we  show  children  simple  facts  in  concrete  forms,  th^y  know  as  much 
of  what  they  see  as  the  wisest  philosopher. 

Much  of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  first  years  of  school 
life,  is  of  a  character  not  capable  of  determinate  measurement,  and 
every  attempt  to  establish  set,  unvarying  standards  of  comparison  and 
formal  examinations  will  breed  false  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
neglect  of  that  which  is  most  important. 

In  the  second  school  year,  the  chief  end  should  still  be  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  art  of  reading.  This  comprehends  more  than  the  ability  to 
pronounce  the  words  at  sight, — children  should  be  taught  to  master 
the  thought  as  well  as  the  expression.  When  they  have  accomplished 
this  task,  they  will  be  able  to  reproduce  the  reading  lesson  orally  with 
the  same  easy  and  natural  tones  that  are  used  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. They  will  also,  if  in  the  first  year  they  have  overcome  the  first 
difficulties  of  writing,  be  able  to  reproduce  the  thought  in  written  lan- 
guage. 

Composition  must  be  learned  by  practice.  The  thoughts  must  first 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  the  hand  must  be  able  to  do  its  work  in  ex- 
pressing them.     All   children  have  thoughts  enough  for  composition 
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work.  Too  many  teachers  have  made  the  mistake  of  requiring  them 
to  write  on  subjects  concerning  which  they  know  nothing,  or  of  spend- 
ing  too  much  time  in  mere  sentence-making,  sentence-expansion, 
and  sentence-contraction.  Thoughts  should  come  first;  the  words 
will  follow. 

Invention  can  not  be  taught  No  text-book  can  assist  much  in  the 
attainment  of  the  end.  A  wise  teacher,  one  having  a  clear  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  children  and  their  methods  of  thought,  may  do 
much  to  assist  invention ;  but  the  children  must  be  studied  individu- 
ally, and  allowed  to  advance  gradually.  Their  first  composition  will 
be  weak  and  childish.  Words  may  possibly  be  misspelled,  and  capi- 
tals may  be  omitted  where  required  and  used  in  improper  places;  but 
the  main  purpose  will  be  accomplished.  The  pupil  should  receive 
praise  and  commendation.  Do  not  discourage  him  with  too  much 
criticism.  Above  all,  do  not  attempt  to  teach  him  to  use  words  that 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  use  in  his  daily  life.  Let  the  capitals,  com- 
mas, interrelation  points,  dashes,  paragraphs,  and  all  other  technicali- 
ties of  writing  pass  without  comment  at  first  If  the  spelling  is  wrong, 
try  to  correct  it  in  the  spelling  exercise  at  another  time.  Let  every 
energy  be  expended  in  teaching  the  child  to  think  and  to  express  his 
thought  on  paper  so  clearly  that  he  can  reproduce  it  orally.  Compo- 
sition, when  taught  in  this  manner,  may  become  a  pleasing  exercise, 
for  all  children  like  to  be  makers.  The  ordinary  methods  used  in  the 
past  have  been  devoted  too  much  to  the  form  and  too  little  to  the 
thought  Whenever  a  child  reads  a  composition  worded  in  language 
very  much  above  the  ordinary  conversation  of  children,  you  may  be 
sure  that  something  is  wrong.  The  first  exercises  should  be  prepared 
in  school  and  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  to  avoid  assistance  or 
copying. 

After  the  pupils  have  gained  some  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
some  interest  in  their  work  has  l>een  aroused,  it  is  time  to  begin  to 
correct  errors  in  forms  of  expression.  Here  the  teacher  may  have 
them  copy  sentences  from  their  books, — short  sentences  rather  than 
long  ones.  They  may,  also,  copy  sentences  from  the  blackboard. 
Call  attention  to  the  capitals,  to  the  period,  the  comnoa,  etc.,  but  do 
not  embarrass  the  pupils  with  definitions,  rules,  or  reasons.  Let 
them  notice  facts,  and  imitate  them.  We  use  capitals  in  certain 
places  because  it  is  the  custom  to  do  so. 

After  children  have  practiced  writing  for  two  years  or  more,  and 

have  acquired  the  habit  of  expressing  their  thoughts  on  slate  or  paper, 

there  need  be  no  difiiculty  in  following  a  well  defined  course  of  com- 

'  position  or  language  lessons.     Many  books  have  been  prepared  on 
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this  subject,  and  they  differ  chiefly  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
the  different  topics  and  exercises.  We  give  a  brief  resume  of  one 
book,  which  we  happen  to  know  was  the  product  of  many  years  of 
intelligent  work  in  the  school-room : 

1.  Lessons  derived  from  pictures. 

2.  Reproductions  of  descriptions  read  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupil. 

3.  Descriptions  of  well  known  objects,  in  accordance  with  a  given 
plan. 

4.  Descriptions  of  familiar  processes  of  manufacture. 

5.  Descriptions  of  natural  phenomena. 

6.  Letter-writing. 

Each  one  of  these  heads  admits  of  an  almost  infinite  sub-division, 
and  choice  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  such  topics  as  are  best 
known  to  the  pupils.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  list  which  shall  be 
equally  well  suited  to  children  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  without 
including  many  topics  best  suited  to  one  or  the  other  class.  No  book 
will  ever  be  written  that  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  intelligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  selecting  topics  and  themes  for  the 
pupils  under  his  charge. 

Courses  of  study,  prepared  and  formally  legalized  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation, or  by  an  edict  of  a  superintendent,  are  seldom  helpful  for  this 
work.  They  are  too  frequently  arranged  with  reference  to  the  me- 
chanical means  to  be  used,  rather  than  to  the  mental  end  to  be 
attained.  They  require  a  definite  preparation,  looking  to  an  examina- 
tion for  a  "per  cent."  They  demand  something  that  can  be  measured 
up  and  settled  for — so  many  dollars  for  such  an  amount  of  knowledge. 
The  better  part  of  education  can  not  be  measured.  A  course  of  study 
or  syllabus  of  instruction  that  is  mandatory,  and  that  aims  at  a  mastery 
of  the  technical  manipulation  of  words  or  their  classification  and  defi- 
nition, without  including  the  main  object  of  all  such  work,  is  a  curse 
to  the  schools. 

The  object  of  all  instruction  in  language  is  to  teach  the  children  to 
think,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly  and  correctly.  Unless 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  labor  has  been  expended  in  vain,  even 
if  the  pupils  can  enumerate  and  specify  every  possible  use  of  a  capital 
letter,  a  period,  or  a  comma. 

The  principles  advocated  by  Thomas  Gradgrind  are  still  strong  in 
our  schools.  The  demand  for  "facts,"  and  especially  for  "practical 
facts,"  is  made  to  cover  a  vast  amount  of  mechanical  drill-work  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  education.  We  have  seen  it  exemplified  in 
Object  Lessons.  Its  latest  forrti  seems  to  be  Language  Lessons. 
Educational  theorists,  or  empirics,  are  appearing  as  the  2^>ostles  of  a 
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new  faith,  by  which  all  that  is  old  is  to  be  done  away  with,— chiefly 

because  it  is  old. 

We  believe  in  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  the  training 

of  all  our  great  writers.      We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  study  and 

practice,  and  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  one  has  learned  to  swim  by 

the  most  elaborate  system  of  study  pursued  on  dry  land. 

Senex. 


COUNTY  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATIONS, 

Teaching  in  Ohio  is  destined  to  receive,  as  a  profession,  tardy 
recognition.  Even  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  teachers  and  super- 
intendents of  recognized  ability  are  often  exposed  to  the  wrathful 
caprice  of  factious  cliques.  Tenure  of  office  is  not  always  conditioned 
on  professional  fitness.  If  "graveyard  insurance''  needs  the  serious 
attention  of  our  modern  Solons,  and  it  certainly  does,  should  not 
foisQxzed  instruction  meet  with  a  more  earnest  protest  from  those  charged 
with  the  oversight  of  our  school  systems  ? 

But  in  the  absence  of  State  Normal  Schools,  county  supervision,  and 
the  township  system  as  the  unit  of  organization,  what  can  be  done 
under  the  present  regime  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  among 
teachers  ?  What  can  be  done  in  Ohio,  not  under  a  school  system  as 
as  it  ouget  to  be,  but  as  it  is ^  to  help  to  realize  our  highest  expecta- 
tions? In  the  present  article  I  refer  to  but  one  mean,  the  county 
examination,  and  endeavor  to  put  my  objections  and  suggestions  in  the 
fomi  of  plain  propositions  without  any  attempt  to  argue  them  at 
length: 

I.  Objections  to  the  present  system  of  examinations. 

1.  They  are  too  frequent^  and  not  of  sufficient  duration.  On  an  average, 
fifteen  to  twenty  are  held  annually  in  each  county,  thus  making  them 
a  "cut-and-try"  process  of  getting  a  certificate.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  encourage  a  host  of  certificate-seekers,  rather  than  to  develop 
genuine  teachers. 

2.  They  afford  too  little  contact  with  teachers  to  determine  their  social 
powers, — often  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  school  work. 

3.  They  ascertain  comparatively  litde  of  a  teacher's  executive 
ability. 

4.  A  teacher's  success  in  obUtinmig  a  certificate  is  often  dependent  upon  a 
fnere  exercise  of  memory.  He  who  remembers  the  lengths  of  certain 
rivers,  the  heights  of  certain  mountains,  or  the  boundaries  of  certain 
states,  is  labeled  a  first-class  teacher  of  geography,  whereas,  in  truth. 
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he  may  be  a  complete  failure  in  the  school  room.     His  memory  was 
tested,  his  teaching  power  was  not 

5.  TTuy  tend  to  foster  non-professional  teachers.  Instead  of  preparing 
for  teaching,  applicants  frequently,  and  in  fact  most  generally,  prepare 
only  for  the  examination.  As  a  consequence  of  these  periodical  '^cut- 
and-try"  examinations,  applicants  spend  their  time  in  studying  the 
questions  and  answers  found  in  the  State  School  Commissioner's  re- 
port, or  some  teachers'  examination  manuals.  Herein  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  serious  evils  of  the  present  system  of  county  examinations. 
I  suggest  that  it  be  declared  a  criminal  oflense  for  the  Commissioner  to 
collect  these  examination  lists  into  one  report. 

II.  Requisites  for  a  proper  examination. 

1.  On  the  part  of  the  examiner. 

(t).  Literary  culture.  He  should  know  as  much,  at  least,  as  those 
whom  he  examines. 

(2).  Freedom  from  prejudice.  Not  unfrequently  examiners  are  found 
who  judge  candidates,  not  according  to  real  merit,  but  according  to 
their  church  or  party  affiliation ;  according  to  their  loyalty  to  some 
text-book  or  School ;  in  short,  by  considerations  wholly  outside  of  the 
real  test  to  be  applied.  Such  examiners,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  un- 
worthy to  hold  their  positions. 

(3).  An  acquaintance  with  modem  systems  of  education.  He  who  was 
trained  in  the  olden  time,  and  whose  calling  or  inclination  in  life  has 
prevented  his  keeping  abreast  of  educational  progress,  is  certainly  not 
qualified  to  examine  intelligently  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
modern  methods.     The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  to  all. 

(4).  Professional  standing.  As  a  rule,  lawyers  should  examine  ap- 
plicants for  their  profession;  ministers,  for  theirs;  physicians,  for 
theirs;  teachers,  for  theirs.  This  is  proper  and  courteous,  the  justice 
of  which  is  readily  acknowledged  by  all  sensible  people.  Any  man 
possessed  of  even  a  moderate  sense  of  propriety  will  not  consent  to 
hold  the  position  of  examiner  if  he  be  not  a  member  of  the  profession. 
He  will  step  down  and  out  gracefully,  and  not  wait  to  be  invited  to 
do  so. 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  test  itself. 

(i).  It  shall  embrace  both  the  facts  and  the  forms  of  knowle^e.  Too 
many  persons  are  satisfied  with  simple  results ;  ignoring  the  processes 
and  forms  by  which  those  results  are  reached.  The  manner,  neatness, 
system,  business  appearance,  etc.,  of  work  should  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

(2).  //  shall  deed  with  general  principles^  rather  than  with  exceptions 
and  oddities.    Some  items  of  knowledge  in  all  subjects  are  relatively 
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more  important  than  others.     Discrimination  is  needed  at  this  point 
(3).  It  shall  be  thorough  according  to  a  proper  conception  of  |hat 
term,  and  shall  determine  at  least  the  following  points : 

a.  Moral  character  of  the  applicant. 

b.  His  literary  caliber — ^knowledge  of  subjects  taught. 

c.  His  professional  preparation.  * 

d.  His  educational  growth  and  enthusiasm. 

III.  The  remedies  for  the  evils  complained  of  are  : 

1.  None  but  practical  teachers  should  be  placed  upon  boards  of 
examiners. 

2.  Examinations  should  be  held  but  twice  a  year,  in  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn, and  should  continue  for  one  or  two  weeks  at  a  time,  affording 
sufficient  opportunity  to  test  applicants  thoroughly. 

3.  The  examinations  should  be  conducted  on  the  class  plan,  the  ap- 
plicant being  called  to  occupy  the  position  of  teacher  and  pupil  re- 
spectively under  the  eyes  of  the  examiners.  His  examination  should 
be  both  written  and  oral,  and  should  embrace  the  whole  ground  of 
teaching  and  school  management  He  should  be  judged  by  what  he 
does  and  is,  rather  than  by  any  fine-spun  theories  he  may  place  on 
paper. 

4.  Boards  of  education  should  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  teach- 
ing, and  demand  that  applicants  for  preferment  shall  qualify  them- 
selves more  fully  and  thoroughly  for  their  responsible  work. 

Let  the  teachers  and  examiners  of  the  state  co-operate  iji  these 

matters  and  untold  benefits  will  be  the  result 

}.  Fraise  Richard. 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


AUTHORS'  DAY  AT  OBERLIN. 

In  a  high  school  course  of  only  three  years,  especially  when  Latin 
is  a  required  study  throughout  the  course,  it  is  difficult  to  find  room 
for  some  very  desirable  studies.  The  following  method  of  interesting 
pupils  in  English  and  American  authors  and  literature,  when  the  course 
of  study  could  not  be  made  to  embrace  that  branch,  has  been  adopted 
successfully  at  Oberlin.  Monthly  public  rhetorical  exercises  are  given 
as  '^Authors'  Days.'' 

Usually  three  or  four  authors  are  included  in  each  exercise,  but  in 
case  of  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Whittier  and  Bryant,  the  whole 
month  was  devoted  to  one  or  two.  To  guide  the  pupils  in  their  study 
such  questions  as  these  are  placed  upon  the  board :  Is  the  author 
now  living  ?    When  and  where  was  he  born  ?    His  residence  ?    His 
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education,  liberal  or  not  ?    His  profession  or  business  ?     His  character 
and  influence  ?    The  character  of  his  works  ?    Prose  or  poetry  ?  Most 
noted  writings  ?  etc. ,  etc.     Pupils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  questions  not  only,  but  to  write  out  in  a  blank  book,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  life  of  each  author;  they  are 
also  encouraged  to  read  their  choicest  productions.     In  order  to  en- 
sure attention  to  the  studies  assigned,  a  few  minutes  are  devoted  to 
this  general  exercise  at  the  close  of  school  two  or  three  days  in  each 
week.     For  the  public  exercise  an  interesting  program  is  secured  by 
assigning  to  seme  pupils  biographical  sketches  of  the  authors ;  to  others 
declamations,  recitations  or  readings ;  and  to  the  whole  school  gems  of 
thought  to  be  learned  and  repeated  in  concert.    There  are  many  ways 
in  which  these  exercises  can  be  varied.     Last  year  we  were  able  to 
study  carefully  about  thirty  of  our  best  American  authors.     This  year 
about  the  same  number  of  English  authors  will  receive  attention.  Next, 
it  is  proposed  to  take  up  in  a  similar  way  distinguished  American 
statesmen  and  generals.     It  is  an  excellent  way  to  bring  out  much 
general  information  as  well  as  to  interest  the  pupils  in  the  distinguished 
men  of  our  own  and  other  lands.     It  should  be  added  that  this  course 
of  general  study  does  not  interfere  with  regular  composition  work  but 
rather  proves  an  assistance.     The  following  books  have  been   very 
useful  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils:  Lippincott's  Biographical  Dictiona- 
ry,  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge,   Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  Ency- 
clopedia of  English  Literature,  Hart's  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture, and  Peaslee's  Gems  of  Thought.  H.  J.  C. 
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CoLLEGEViLLE,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  March  7,  1882. 
My  Frieni  Findley  : 

The  March  number  of  the  Educational  Monthly  is  before  me. 
Among  the  interesting  and  instructive  articles,  which  it  contains,  is 
one  by  H.  L.  Peck.  I  hope  teachers  in  country  and  towns  will  read 
it  attentively,  and  profit  by  its  suggestions. 

I  wish  to  add  to  one  of  his  suggestions.  He  says  **  Arrange  'match 
games'  in  the  various  classes."  In  naming  some  of  the  studies  that 
can  be  thus  reviewed  **with  excellent  results,"  he  omits  arithmetic. 
My  experience  would  lead  me  to  name  that  first  after  spelling.  It  was 
my  habit  to  manage  it  nearly  as  I  would  a  spelling  match.  There 
was  but  this  difference :  when  they  had  * 'chosen  sides,"  A  assigned 
to  B,  and  B  to  A,  any  example  within  the  limits  of  progress  made  by 
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each.     That  disposes  of  number  one  on  each  side.     C  and  D  do  the 
same,  and  Eand  F,  and  thus  on  until  all  are  at  work. 

After  a  reasonable  time  all  give  attention  to  demonstrations.  A 
explains  to  the  satisfaction  of  B,  and  B  to  that  of  A,  and  thus  on.  I 
merely  acted  as  **moderator."  If  A  accepted  from  B,  or  B  from  A, 
either  wrong  work,  or  an  incorrect  explanation,  dnd  the  mistake  was 
discovered  on  the  side  where  it  was  made,  the  acceptance  counted 
against  the  side  of  him  who  should  have  detected  the  error.  I  noted 
the  errors  that  were  unobserved  by  the  plipils,  and  at  the  close  pointed 
them  out;  but  such  were  not  counted  for  or  against  either  side. 

Yours, 

Chas.  S.  Royce. 

A  VISIT  TO  GREENLAND. 

In  the  summer  of  184 1,  I  visited  an  Esquimaux  village  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  their  manner  of  training 
the  young.  Their  * 'system"  of  education  was  practical  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  ''advanced"  utilitarian.  The  boy  must  learn  to  hurl 
the  spear  and  manage  a  boat,  and  as  he  grew  older,  to  make  his  own 
weapons ;  the  girls,  too,  were  aloiost  as  active  as  the  boys  and  it  was 
wonderful  how  fearless  of  wind  and  wave  the  children  grew,  and  how 
skilful  vthey  were  in  the  management  of  their  tiny  boats.  The  life  of 
the  whole  people  was  a  hard  one,  but  all  were  trained  from  childhood 
to  meet  its  trials  with  a  cheerful  spirit. 

In  1 88 1  I  sailed  again   in   the   northern   waters   and   sought  with 
pleasure  the  haunts  of  my  old  friends.    Not  a  trace  of  them  remained ! 
Before  my  return  I  met  an  old  seaman  from  a  whaler,  and  he  gave 
me  this  account  of  the  tribe : 

"All  gone,  sir,  not  a  man  of  'em  left." 
"What  pestilence  carried  off  this  whole  people?"  I  asked. 
"No  pestilence,  sir,  nothin'  of  the  kind,  nothin'  but  gush.  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was,  for  I've  sailed  through  these  seas  for  many  a  year. 
The  tribe  was  doin'  well  enough  till  some  feller  among  'em  took  it 
into  his  head  to  be  a  reformer.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  to  whip  a  boy 
for  laziness,  barbarous  to  train  the  children  up  to  such  a  hard  life. 
The  old  men  shook  their  heads,  but  that  reformer  kept  dingin'  away  at 
'em  till  the  old  folks  half  believed  him ;  so  they  did  the  work  while  he 
told  stories  to  the  children.  It  did  well  enough  for  a  few  years,  but 
after  a  while  the  ones  who'd  done  the  work  died  off,  and  then — why 
then — there's  no  room  in  this  land  for  folks  that  can't  catch  a  fish  or 
manage  a  boat — and  so  the  rest  of  'em  had  to  freeze  or  starve. 

M.  R.  A. 
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THE  TEACHER'S   RIGHT  TO  INFLICT  CORPORAL 

PUNISHMENT. 

The  following  case,  a  report  of  which  we  find  in  The  Cleveland 
Leader,  is  of  interest  to  teachers : 

John  A.  McDowell,  the  superintendent  of  the  public  •schools  at  Mil- 
lersburg,  0.,  was  indicted  for  an  assault  and  battery  upon  one  of  the 
pupils. 

On  the  trial,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  scholars  in  room  No.  6  were 
very  unruly  and  acted  very  disrespectfully  towards  Mr.  Finley,  the 
teacher  in  said  room;  that  disorder  and  misconduct  of  the  worst  kind 
reigned  supreme ;  that  Mr.  McDowell,  the  superintendent,  visited  the 
room,  and  detected  the  prosecuting  witness,  named  Thomas,  in  snap- 
ping matches  in  order  to  create  disorder  in  the  school,  that  he 
(McDowell)  went  to  the  boy,  who  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  caught 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  pulled  him  from  his  seat,  rushed  him 
into  the  aisle  and  then  tripped  and  threw  him  down.  Some  of  the 
scholars  said  he  kicked  him,  others  say  not. 

Judge  Voorhes  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  said  to  them  that  the  people 
of  this  State,  at  great  expense,  have  provided  and  are  maintaining 
common  schools  where  all  the  children  of  the  State  can  go  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  knowledge  and  culture  that  will  qualify  them  for 
usefulness  to  themselves  and  society. 

The  importance  and  advantages  of  the  schools  would  be  beyond  any 
man's  abilities  to  portray.  It  can  -  be  only  realized  in  witnessing  its 
effects  upon  society  in  all  its  phases.  * 

These  advantages  cannot  be  afforded  in  the  school  room  without 
discipline  and  order,  and  order  cannot  be  preserved  without  giving  to 
the  teachers  in  charge  power  to  compel  pupils  to  comply  with  the 
rules,  and  to  so  demean  themselves  as  to  preserve  such  order  as  will 
secure  to  every  scholar  the  advantages  of  a  well  ordered  school. 

That  if  a  scholar  shall  disregard  the  authority  of  the  teacher  and 
become  a  disturbing  element  in  the  school,  it  is  the  right  of  the  teach- 
er to  use  such  treatment  and  force  towards  the  pupils  as  will  secure  his 
obedience  to  proper  decorum  for  the  school,  even  though  he  should 
have  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 

In  inflicting  corporal  punishment  the  teacher  would  not  have  a  right 
wantonly  and  excessively  to  beat  a  child  to  its  injury,  but  moderate 
correction,  such  as  a  prudent  man  would  give,  merely  to  compel 
obedience,  would  not  make  the  teacher  liable  for  assault  and  battery ; 
yet  if  a  teacher  should,  out  of  malice  and  with  a  view  to  injure  a  pupil, 
beat  and  wound  the  scholar,  then  the  excess  of  punishment  over  and 
above  what  a  prudent  teacher  would  inflict  for  the  purpose  of  compel- 
ling submission  to  proper  and  necessary  discipline,  would  be  an  assault 
and  battery. 

In  weighing  the  testimony  as  to  whether  a  teacher  has  inflicted  more 
than  necessary  punishment,  the  jury  should  be  careful  not  to  weigh  it 
with  too  much  exactness,  so  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  bad  scholars 
by  their  conduct  to  disrupt  the  schools  by  the  fear  of  the  teacher,  that, 
in  his  efforts  to  secnre  obedience,  he  might  go  beyond  a  nice  point  of 
distinction  marking  the  line  between  proper  punishment  and  crime. 
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To  hold  teachers  criminal  for  the  exercise  of  the  necessary  power  to 
compel  obedience  to  good  order  in  our  schoob  will  be  to  abandon 
the  advantages  of  our  schools  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  bad 
scholars  to  destroy  the  advantages  of  the  whole  common  school 
system. 

The  jury  was  instructed  by  the  judge  that  if  they  found  that  Mc- 
Dowell did  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  insure  the  order  of  the 
school,  no  more  than  a  prudent  teacher  would  have  done  under  the 
circumstances  and  provocation,  then  their  verdict  should  be  for  the 
defendant.  But  if  they  found  his  punishment  was  wanton,  wilful  and 
done  with  an  intention  to  injure  the  boy,  and  was  in  excess  of  what  a 
pradcnt  teacher  would  have  done,  then  the  verdict  should  be  **guilty." 

The  jury  was  out  five  minutes  and  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty.' 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  Hon.   R.   H.  Howey,  Superintendent  of  Puhlic 

Instruction,  for  the  Territory  o^ Montana.] 

The  common  and  especially  ungraded  schools  are  in  as  good  condi- 
tion, all  things  considered,  as  could  be  expected.  The  things  that 
have  principally  detracted  heretofore  from  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
are:  (i.)  Too  many  studies,  and  hence  too  many  classes  for  any  one 
teacher  to  do  justice  to  all;  (2.)  A  great  variety  of  text-books ;  (3.) 
Short  school  terms,  and  (4.)  Irregular  attendance.  These  are  prac- 
tical difficulties  calling  for  a  solution,  not  only  from  legislators  and 
school  officers,  but  from  patrons  as  well.  To  meet  the  first  of  these 
difficulties,  I  would  suggest  that  the  trustees  of  ungraded  schools 
adopt  a  course  of  study  and  a  daily  program  of  recitations. 

For  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  average  school,  I  will  recom- 
mend the  following,  which  agrees  in  the  main  with  an  "Outline  of 
Study  for  the  Ungraded  Schools  of  Illinois/'  prepared  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents,  1879: 

STUDIES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  FIRST  READER. 

1.  Reading — First  Reader. 

2.  Spelling  words  in  reading  lesson. 

3-  Writing  on  slates,  using  script  speller. 

4.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  100.     Addition  and  subtraction  by 
^'s>  2's,  3's  and  5's  to  25. 

STUDIES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  SECOND  READER. 

L  Reading — Second  Reader. 

2.  Spelling — Oral,  written  and  phonic,  words  used  in  reading  lesson. 
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3.  Writing — On  slates,  or  using  copy  book,  writing  with  pencil. 

4.  Numbers — Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  12's. 
Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numbers  to  100 ;  multiplication  table  to  6*s. 

STUDIES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THIRD  READER. 

1.  Reading — Third  Reader. 

2.  Spelling— Oral,  written  and  phonic.    Use  Swinton's  Word  Book. 

3.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  periods;  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide.  Begin  Robinson's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic  and 
complete  one-half. 

4.  Geography — Oral — Geography  of  Montana,  and  draw  map  of 
same. 

5.  Writing. 

STUDIES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  FOURTH  READER. 

1.  Reading — Fourth  Reader. 

2.  Spelling — Swinton's  Word  Book. 

3.  Writing — Spencerian  Copy  Book, 

4.  Geography — MonteitVs  Elementary. 

5.  Grammar — Ginn  &  Heath's  Elementary  Lessons  in  English, 

STUDIES  FOR  PUPILS  IN  FIFTH  READER. 

1.  Reading — Fifth  Reader  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Spelling — Swinton's  Word  Book. 

3.  Writing — Spencerian  Copy  Book. 

4.  Geography — Monteith's  Comprehensive. 

5.  Grammar — Sill. 

6.  Arithmetic—  Robinson's  Complete. 

Declamation  and  composition  throughout  the  course. . 

Few  if  any  of  the  schools  would  require  all  these  studies  taught  any 
one  term.  The  whole  number  of  recitations  per  day  would  not  proba- 
bly exceed  fifteen.  Grading  has  in  its  favor  systematic  effort,  and 
pupils  reading  in  some  particular  grade  of  reader  would  all  be  classed  * 
together  and  recite  in  the  same  studies.  Teachers  have  told  me  that 
under  the  present  system  they  sometimes  have  as  high  as  twenty-five 
different  classes.  A  little  effort  at  grading,  with  a  uniform  series  of 
text-books,  would  greatly  reduce  this  number  of  classes  and  enable 
the  teacher  to  concentrate  her  energies  to  better  advantage.  Teach- 
ers should  have  a  daily  program  of  recitations,  so  as  to  give  each 
class  its  due  amount  of  time. 


Perseverance  is  the  best  school  for  manly  virtue. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  MARITIME 

PROVINCES 

Are  being  rapidly  broadened  and  improved  by  the  introduction  in  large 
measure  into  their  Common  School  Ciurricula,  of  the  elements  of  in- 
dustrial knowledge,  scientific  and  artistic,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  great  modern  industries.  In  his  Annual  Report  to  the  New 
Brunswick  Legislature,  in  1881,  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand,  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  discussed  the  subject  of  Common  School  in- 
struction in  a  luminous  and  exhaustive  manner.  Dr.  Allison,  Su|>er- 
intendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  in  his  Report  reecntly 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  that  Province,  has  written  some  not 
less  weighty  words  on  the  same  subject.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
new  Course  of  Study  provided  for  ihe  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  fair 
mediation  between  the  study  of  letters,  formative  and  disciplinary,  as 
well  as  practically  useful,  and  the  newer  studies  of  Elementary  Science. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Maritime  Provinces,  rich  in  a  great  variety 
of  undeveloped  natural  resources,  have  had  their  industrial  develop- 
ment seriously  retarded,  by  what  Dr.  Allison  aptly  terms,  **the  book- 
ish or  literary"  bias  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  their  schools.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  in  neither  New  Brunswick 
nor  Nova  Scotia  is  any  disposition  shown  to  ignore  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Common  School,  by  introducing  into  it  facilities  for 
elaborate  forms  of  special  instruction  in  mere  manual  processes.  The 
bringing  in  of  the  new  is  not  made  to  involve  the  sacrifice  of  what  was 
really  valuable  in  the  old.  Such  books  as  Mr.  Stetson's  well-known 
essay  on  "Technical  Education,"  and  such  addresses  as  that  of  Dr. 
White  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  have  done  much 
to  clear  the  air  of  error  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  studies  in  a  Com- 
mon School  Course. — Canada  School  Journal, 


THE  DIGNITY  OF  LOWLY  DUTIES. 

Women  particularly  are  inclined  to  look  at  the  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence as  something  that  ought  not  to  be ;  they  feel  Aat  there  is  no  real 
worth  in  it,  and  so  there  can  be  no  beauty  or  dignity.  Those  teachers 
who  have  assumed  that  this  life,  rich  as  it  is  in  promise  and  full  of 
possibilities  for  the  great  soul,  is  of  no  worth  and  value  in  itself,  that 
the  lesson  to  be  early  learned  and  to  be  acted  upon  always  is  that  we  are 
merely  pilgrims  who  lodge  here  for  a  night  in  order  that  we  may  go  on 
next  day — these  teachers  have  done  more  to  narrow  and  restrict 
woman  in  the  exercise  of  her  best  powers  than  all  the  petty  tyranny 
of  which  the  avowed  woman's  rights  women  claim.     I  have  often 
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thought  that  if  I  had  time  to  be  a  woman  with  a  mission,  I  would  take 
the  wide  world  for  my  field,  and  go  up  and  down  helping  to  convince 
the  tired  woman  who  lies  down  in  her  bed  at  night  with  the  profound 
counsciousness  that  another  day  has  been  frittered  away  in  doing 
things  without  apparent  relation  to  eternal  affairs,  bu,t  which  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  her  family  were  required ;  that  in  her  being 
the  patient  mother  of  her  children,  and  the  good  house-wife,  she  has 
done  that  which  for  her  is  the  best  there  is  to  do.  If  this  could  be 
done,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  women,  whose  work  is  that  of  doing 
the  near  duties  which  are  so  plainly  theirs,  that  unless  wilfully  blind 
they  cannot  overlook  them,  say,  **0h,  if  I  could  only  do  something 
that  amounts  to  something !"  One  who  can  help  us  to  see  that  this  doing 
the  work,  simple  and  common  though  it  appear,  which  really  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  things  and  without  which  life  is  impossible,  and  who  shall 
at  the  same  time  teach  us  to  simplify  our  task,  so  that  while  living 
we  may  also  live  nobly,  will  be  a  great  benefactor  to  the  race.  Theij 
shall  we  see  calm-browed  women  performing  lowly  duties  with  satisfac- 
tion instead  of  unhappiness. — New  York  Evening  Post 


THE  HANOVERIAN  SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  schoolmaster  unites  in  one  person  the  duties  of  sexton,  grave- 
digger,  and  bell-ringer.  All  teachers  must  have  passed  an  examination 
held  by  the  state,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  some  years,  of  study 
at  preparatory  schools  and  a  three  years'  course  at  one  of  the  eight 
normal  schools  in  Hanover.  In  order  to  enter  these  schools,  the  ap- 
plicant must  be  eighteen  years  old  and  be  able  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  elementary  studies.  Teachers  earn  from  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  In  E.,  the 
teacher  received  eighty-seven  cents  a  year  from  each  one  of  his  one 
hundred  pupils,  fifteen  dollars  a  year  from  the  church  for  his  services 
as  a  sexton,  besides  fifty  cents  for  each  adulf  s  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  child's  grave  dug  by  him.  From  the  state  he  got  eighty-two 
dollars,  and  from  the  village  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  with 
six  acres  of  good  farming-land  and  a  house.  All  the  books  and  maps 
I  saw  were  of  the  most  old-fashioned  sort,  and  the  teacher  was  drunk 
whenever  he  had  money  enough  to  buy  ''schnapps."  The  church 
consistory  appoints  and  removes  the  village  teachers  throughout  Hano- 
ver. Teachers  are  not  considered  socially  equal  to  nor  do  they  as- 
sociate with  ministers.  With  the  teacher  ends  the  list  of  village 
officers,  and  next  come  those  communal  servants  for  whom  we  in  thi^ 
country  have  no  equivalent. 
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THE  DANGERS  OF  DRILL. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  any  of  the  great  multitude  of  teachers  and 
preachers  how  much  their  system  of  treatment  tends  to  take  all  origin- 
ality out  of  men  and  to  reduce  human  minds  and  souls  to  one  huge, 
methodical,  featureless  Creature  ?  Far  be  it  from  The  Tribune  to  say 
that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  human  nature  (which  is  an  altogether 
human  mode,  by  the  way)  is  not  right  or  wise  or  Christian  :  we  only 
want  to  call  attention  to  it  by  a  single  note  of  interrogation. 

We  handle  everything  else  so  differently  in  the  world.  The  merit 
of  a  book  lies  in  its  originality,  the  new  thought,  the  unwonted  charm. 
We  give  a  patent  to  the  machine  because  it  is  like  no  other.  We  re- 
member the  landscape  or  picture  for  the  single  fine  individual  beauty, 
the  unique  touch  which  sets  it  apart  from  all  others.  Yet  we  take  the 
brains  of  children,  which  hold  the  intellectaal  powers  that  outweigh 
all  other  earthly  forces  in  strength  and  effect,  and  without  any  study 
into  their  separate  peculiarities  heap  them  in  a  mass  and  subject  them 
to  the  same  rolling,  grinding  process.  The  capacity  of  the  child  may 
be  small  and  commonplace,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  small  and  common- 
place; but  there  is  usually  one  direction  in  which,  if  encouraged,  there 
is  hope  of  individual  growth.  Give  the  feeble  slip  of  jessamine  the 
proper  soil  and  sun,  and  it  will  climb  high  and  fill  the  air  with  its  per- 
fume. We  are  careful  with  our  seeds  and  roots  in  the  garden ;  but  we 
plant  our  human  jessamines  and  oaks  and  cabbages  in  a  row,  and 
prune  and  water  them  alike. 

We  handle  human  souls  in  the  Church  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way.     The  ordinary  discipline  of  steady  church-going,  classes,  system- 
atic benevolence,  etc.,  may  be   best  in  the  end  in  its  effect  upon  the 
world,  or  at  least  upon  the  observant  public.     But  it  does  tend  to  have 
the  effect  of  reducing   Christians  to  the  condition  of  drilled  soldiers. 
Whether  after  a   while   they  go   through  their  observances  of  hymn- 
singing  and  sermon-hearing  as  mechanically  as  soldiers  face  and  turn 
and  march,  or  whether  they  keep  the  great  Cause  for  which  they  are 
enrolled  always  in  sight,  is  for  each  of  them  to  say.     All  we  know  is 
that  there  is  always  a  stupefying  danger  in  a  drill.     In  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  matters  were  not  so  systematized  -,  when  prayer  and  hymns 
were  offered  at  the  risk  of  the  stake  or  wild  beasts,  the  petty  rules  of 
routine  were  not  so  inflexible ;  it  mattered  little  whether  the  minister 
.  faced  the  east  or  west — ^his  prayers  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their 
going,  but  went  straight  up  to  God.     We  read  that  some  were  teach- 
ers in  those  days ;  some   had  the   gift  of  healing ;  some  prophesied. 
We  do  not  hear  of  these  gifts  among  individual  Christians  now.     The 
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universal  merit  seems  to  be  to  occupy  a  certain  seat  in  a  pew  during 

services,  and  to  contribute  money  to  certain  church  enterprises.   What 

is  wrong  ?    Is  the  Spirit  of  God  less  potent  to  move  the  souls  of  men 

now  than  then  ?     Or  is  the  universal  drill  taking  effect  ? 

The  whole  tendency,  too,  of  modern  social  life,  outside  of  schools 

and  churches,  is  to  obliterate  all  distinguishing  individual  character, 

and  to  reduce  men  to  the  same  dead  uniformity.     We  dress  alike,  eat, 

talk,  bow,  think   alike ;  all  copying  after  some  favored  model  of  the 

hour.     Such  middle-aged  people  as  had  the  good  luck  to  be  born  in 

some  old-fashioned   country  place   can  remember  how  many  strong, 

eccentric  characters  there  were  scattered  through  the  village  or  farms. 

They  lived  out  their  lives  fully,  made  a  distinct,  vital  impression  on 

their  little  world,  and  are-not  yet  forgotten.     Having  known  them  we 

seem  to  have  turned  and  read  new  and  curious  pages  of  the  book  of 

life.     These  people  were  naturally  no  stronger  or  more  original  than 

your  grocer  or  dancing-master  in  town,  or  any  of  the  countless  smug, 

unmeaning  existences  that  pass  you  daily ;  but  they  grew  like  separate 

trees  in  the  field.     They  had  room  and  air  to  develop,  to  spread,  to 

knot  themselves  in  rugged  excrescences  as  they   chose.     All  young 

men  and  women  feel  the  natural  stirring   of  individual  life  within 

them.  They  do  not  want  to  be  pruned  and  planted  in  trenches  with 
thousands  of  others.  In  their  fond  fancy  there  is  a  motion  of  genius 
within  which  craves  its  own  soil  and  sun,  and  should  have  careful 
separate  training.  The  oak  does  not  want  to  grow  in  the  cabbage 
bed,  in  a  word. 

But  we  that  are  middle-aged  have  discovered  that  the  oaks  are  so 
few  and  the  cabbages  so  many.  Why  encourage  useless  distinctions  ? 
If  every  young  person  should  take  to  studying,  dressing,  thinking  and 
bowing  after  his  own  fashion,  how  uncomfortable  the  world  would  be ! 
In  middle  age  the  object  of  life  is  to  make  things  comfortable.  Uni- 
formity is  agreeable  and  pleasant;  and  a  church  where  each  man 
served  God  after  his  own  nature  and  impulse  would  be  neither.  Still, 
is  it  not  worth  while  considering  whether  we  may  not  have  carried 
this  system  too  far. — ^V,  K  Tribune. 


The  position  of  the  teacher  when  outside  of  the  school-room  depends 
on  his  attention  to  social  duties  and  demands.  Some  teachers  strive 
to  render  themselves  valuable  members  of  society,  and  society  appre- 
ciates them.  Others  sit  down  moodily  in  a  boarding  house,  make  no 
acquaintances,  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the  demands  made  by 
the  social  circle  upon  them  and  wonder  the  teacher  has  no  position  in 
society.  Let  every  teacher  determine  to  have  a  position.  If  you  want 
to  ride  in  the  car  you  must  "pay  your  fare;  "  there  are  no  dead-heads 
in  society, — one  pays  in  one  thing  and  another  in  something  quite 
different — but  all  pay.  What  are  you  paying  for  a  position  ? — N.  K 
School  Journal. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


OVER-WORK. 


Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  world's  work  to-day  are 
over-worked.  Muscle  and  brain  seem  to  be  in  competition  with  steam  and 
electricity.  The  whole  machinery  of  society  runs  at  high  speed.  Many  posi- 
tions seem  to  require  their  occupants  to  multiply  themselves.  One  man  must 
do  the  work  of  two  or  three,  before  he  can  take  rank  as  an  efficient  worker. 
The  inevitable  results  are  exhausted  energy,  wasting  disease,  premature  decrep- 
itude. 

We  have  in  mind  a  friend  who  started  thirty-five  years  ago  on  his  career  of 
usefulness,  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  man, — his  body  robust  and  vigorous,  all 
his  mental  and  moral  powers  strong,  well  developed,  and  well  trained.  There 
seemed  almost  no  limit  to  his  capacity  for  work.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  a  new  college.  He  constructed  and  organized  its 
forces,  directed  its  policy,  managed  its  finances,  gathered  in  students,  and  gave 
regular  instruction  to  his  classes.  He  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  pastor 
of  a  large  and  growing  church,  preaching  regularly  on  the  sabbath,  visiting  the 
sick,  attending  funerals,  etc.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  delivered  public  ad- 
dresses on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  wrote  occasionally  for  the  press. 
The  college  is  well  established  and  prosperous — doing  a  grand  work;  the 
church  is  large  and  influential ;  but  the  president  and  pastor  is  a  broken-down 
man.  We  saw  him  recently  on  his  way  to  an  invalid's  retreat.  This  case  may 
be  viewed  as  an  example  of  the  principle  of  vicarious  sacrifice  which  pervades 
human  society.  One  bears  and  suffers  for  the  good  of  many.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  such  a  life  is  unspeakably  grand.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  grandest 
this  world  has  known,  was  one  of  most  intense  and  exhausting  labor.  His 
life-work  was  finished  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  his  body  already  bearing  strong 
marks  of  the  burdens  he  had  borne. 

Men  and  women  are  sometimes  called  to  special  work  which  they  only  can 
do,  or,  at  least,  for  which  they  have  special  fitness,  and  which  duty  requires 
them  to  persist  in  doing  at  the  expense  of  personal  comfort  and  interest,  and 
at  the  risk  of  health  and  even  life  ;  but  society  is  altogether  too  ready  to  lay 
unnecessary  burdens  upon  its  willing  workers.  To  no  class  of  workers  does 
this  apply  more  aptly  than  to  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  better  the  teachers  the  more  does  it  apply.  The  best  teachers  are  most 
overworked.  Very  few  can  endure  the  strain  which  modern  teaching  in  graded 
schools  imposes,  for  a  dozen  years  continuously,  with  unimpaired  health  and 
unbroken  spirit.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  best  lady  teachers  who  con- 
tinue in  the  work,  are  completely  broken  down  in  that  time.  The  teacher's 
Ifotk  is  much  more  laborious  and  exhausting  pow  thap  formerly.     ]|[lesults  ar^^ 
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demanded  now  which  were  an  thought  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  We  believe 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  eflFort  the  teacher  must  put  forth,  the 
burden  she  must  carry  for  each  of  her  pupils,  has  been  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  generation.  And  yet  the  number  of  her  pupils  has  not  been 
diminished.  From  fifty  to  eighty  pupils  are  assigned  to  one  teacher,  and  she 
must  bestow  upon  each  the  care  and  labor  necessary  to  insure  satisfactory 
progress.  High  school  teachers  are  often  compelled  to  conduct  from  six  to 
nine  or  ten  recitations  daily,  for  each  of  which  they  need  to  make  careful 
preparation  out  of  school  hours.  Considering  the  quality  of  the  teaching  now 
demanded,  no  teacher  should  have  more  than  thirty  pupils,  and  no  high  school 
teacher  should  have  more  than  four  recitations  daily.  To  effect  the  needed 
reformation  will  make  the  schools  more  costly,  and  tax-payers  will  complain. 
The  change  should  be  made  nevertheless. 


TEACH  CHILDREN  OBEDIENCE. 

The  duty  of  parents  to  begin  early  the  work  of  training  their  children  to 
obey,  is  thus  set  forth  by  George  Macdonald,  in  one  of  his  well  written  stories  : 

"The  mistake  of  all  but  the  wisest  parents' consists  in  putting  off  to  a  period 
more  or  less  too  late  the  moment  of  beginning  to  teach  their  children  obedi- 
ence. If  this  be  not  commenced  at  the  first  possible  moment  there  is  no  better 
reason  why  it  should  be  begun  at  any  other,  except  that  it  will  be  harder  every 
hour  it  is  postponed.  The  spiritual  loss  and  injury  caused  to  the  child  by  their 
waiting  till  they  fancy  him  fit  to  reason  with,  is  immense ;  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  which  parents  are  more  stupid  and  cowardly,  if  not  stiff-necked,  than  this. 
I  do  not  speak  of  those  mere  animal  parents  whose  lasting  influence  over  their 
progeny  is  not  a  thing  to  be  greatly  desired,  but  of  those  who,  having  a  con- 
science, yet  avoid  this  part  of  their  duty  in  a  manner  of  which  a  good  motherly 
cat  would  be  ashamed.  To  one  who  has  learned  to  desire  of  all  things  deliver- 
ance from  himself,  a  nursery  in  which  the  children  are  humored  and  scolded 
and  punished  instead  of  being  taught  obedience,  looks  like  a  moral  slaughter- 
house. 

The  dawn  of  reason  will  doubtless  help  to  develop  obedience  ;  but  obedience 
is  yet  more  necessary  to  the  development  of  reason.  To  require  of  a  child 
only  what  he  can  understand  the  reason  of,  is  simply  to  help  him  to  make  him- 
self his  own  god — that  is,  a  devil.  That  some  seem  so  little  injured  by  their 
bad  training  is  no  argument  in  presence  of  the  many  in  whom  one  can  read 
as  in  a  book  the  consequences  of  their  parents'  foolishness." 

If  parents,  through  weakness  or  indifference,  fail  to  teach  their  children 

obedience  in  the  years  which  precede  school  life,  the  best  training  of  the  wisest 

teachers  can  never  fully  supply  the  deficiency.     It  is  common  to  talk  about 

the  work  of  the  school  in  making  good  citizens.     The  school  can  aid  in  this 

work ;  but  the  homes  of  a  country  far   more   than  its  schools  determine  the 

character  of  its  citizens.     It  is  in  the  home  that  the  foundations  of  character 

are  laid. 


Samuel  Findley,  for  fourteen  years  past  Superintendent  of  the  Akron,  O., 
schools,  has  bought  of  Mrs.  Henkle  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  and  will 
hereafter  edit  and  publish  it.  "Natural  History  in  Our  Common  Schools"  is 
the  title  of  a  short  paper  Dr.  Findley  has  contributed  to  the  April  number  of 
the  Review.  We  hope  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  and  the  Educational 
Review  of  our  two  sister  States  will  stand  side  by  side  in  their  warfare  against 
ignorance  and  their  endeavors  to  lift  higher  the  standard  of  free  schools  in  our 
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one  free  country,  mled  by  a  great  free  people.     May  success  attend  your  ef- 
forts, Dr.  Findley. — Educational  Review^  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

We  most  heartily  unite  with  the  Review  in  the  hope  expressed,  but  we  did 

not  write  "Natural  History  in  Our  Common  Schools."    Samuel  Findley,  D.  D., 

of  Somerville,   Butler  County,   Ohio,  and  the  editor  of  the    Edccatiokal 

MoNTHLT  are  of  the  same  blood,  but  not  identical. 


Some  teachers  are  extremely  minute  and  exact  in  all  their  teaching.  All 
the  written  work  of  their  pupils  is  done  with  painstaking,  sometimes  with 
tedious  and  labored  effort.  Every  stroke  and  dot  is  in  its  place.  But  the  in- 
tellectual results  are  meager.    There  is  want  of  mental  awakening  and  action. 

Others  push  on  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  higher  and  more  remote  results. 
The  manuscripts  of  their  pupils  are  less  beautiful,  and  in  many  respects,  the 
immediate  and  visible  results  are  inferior  to  those  attained  by  their  more  pains- 
taking neighbors.  But  the  minds  of  their  pupils  are  quickened ;  intellectual 
power  is  gained.    Which  is  better  7  and  where  is  the  golden  mean  ? 


The  more  clearly  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
knew  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  what  was  in  them,  the  more  clearly  will  it  be  a 
revelation,  opening  the  door  of  the  prison  house  which  closes  in  the  "growing 
boy'^  and  showing  him  that  heaven  which  lies  about  his  infancy,  but  whose 
glories  are  too  seldom  seen.  6. 


According  to  a  Cincinnati  daily,  never  known  to  lie  under  a  mistake,  Judge 
Tonrgee  has  been  on  a  fool's  errand  down  there,  and  told  the  people  that  every 
time  a  child  under  ten  is  called  from  his  play  to  his  book,  a  nail  is  driven  into 
his  coffin.  Once  in  a  thousand  times  possibly  so.  Possibly,  also,  once  in  a 
thousand  times,  when  he  is  let  out  from  his  books  to  his  play,  two  nails  are 
driven  into  his  coffin.     But  what  is  the  inference  ?  '        B. 


We  ask  for  information.  What  is  cram  ?  Is  it  going  bver  on  Friday  what 
our  classes  have  done  during  the  week,  giving  the  nails  driven  in  the  sure 
places  another  tap  and  a  better  clinch  ?  Is  it  a  reciting,  at  odds  and  ends  of 
time,  of  old  rules  and  primary  truth,  tables  and  paradigms,  until  they  will  al- 
most say  themselves  ?  Is  it  the  fre(^uent  statement  of  a  detachment  of  dry 
facts,  whole  brigades  of  which  must  be  his  "to  command,  if  the  youth  who  is  on 
drill  shall  ever  well  quit  himself  in  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle?''  If  this 
be  cram,  make  the  most  of  it.  He  that  doeth  these  things  should  never  be 
moved.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  cut  off  close  to  the  root  of  knowledge,  than 
a  stalled  ox  all  garnished  with  the  fragile  blossoms.  B. 


The  richest  thought  of  a  real  teacher  flows  from  the  inspiration  felt  in  the 
presence  of  an  attentive,  responsive  class;  his  best  illustrations  spring  natural- 
ly from  the  subject  in  hand  as  they  are  needed;  his  best  teaching  is  done  in- 
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dependentlj  of  any  text,  and  cannot  be  formulated  for  another's  use ;  the 
richest  fruits  of  his  labor  cannot  be  represented  by  figures,  and  will  be  garnered 
only  "after  many  days.**  H. 


One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  county  institutes  of  Ohio  is  not  more 
firmly  convinced  of  any  other  fact  than  of  their  extreme  diversity.  By  our 
law,  they  are  under  the  sole  management  of  an  executive  committee  which 
often,  is  chosen  bodily  at  the  last  session,  and  there  is  no  serious  danger  of 
their  work's  being  the  natural  sequel  of  what  was  done  by  their  predecessors. 
In  some  counties  a  wise  conservatism  keeps  on  this  committee  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  school  men,  who  have  large  acquaintance  with  teachers  and  schools 
^their  wants  and  needs,  and  know  how  the  former  may  be  reasonably  grati- 
fied and  the  latter  measurably  supplied. 

But  the  instructors  are  supposed  to  be  men,  or  women,  or  both,  of  enlight- 
ened views  concerning  the  functions  of  an  institute ;  and  where  the  managers 
are  too  easily  satisfied  or  have  crude  notions  about  those  functions  it  is  well  if 
the  instructor  is  not  content  with  a  bare  keeping  of  his  business  contract.  He 
owes  the  performance  of  a  duty  toward  every  member  present,  and  happy  is  he 
if  he  be  able  to  give  each  his  portion  in  due  season  and  with  due  seasoning. 
"Feed  my  lambs"  was  the  iterated  command  of  a  teacher's  teacher.  B. 


One  of  the  quick  questions — the  epithet  live  is  nearly  dead  from  overwork — 
is,  "Shall  we  give  recesses?"  It  seems  that  if  our  practice  harmonizes  with 
the  affirmative  of  the  query,  we  ruin  the  boy^s  morals.  If  with  the  negative, 
we  ruin  his  health.  Bad  for  the  boy,  any  way.  Will  not  some  one  of  our 
practi'cal  school  men  who  holds  to  either  opinion  "flame  amazement"  into  the 
hearts  of  the  other  side  by  an  article  in  the  Monthly  ? 


CHAT  WITH  OUR  READERS. 

Our  promise  of  enlargement  has  been  kept.  This  number  contains  forty 
pages,  and  this  will  A  the  standard  size  hereafter.  The  new  cover  and  new 
title-page  will  follow  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  completed. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  will  be  pleased  with  the  contributed  articles  in  this 
number.  The  "Leaf  Study"  is  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  article,  and  all  the 
more  valuable  for  being  a  little  outside  of  the  usual  line  of  pedagogical  thought. 
We  expect  other  contributions  from  the  same  pen.  Superintendent  Sapp's 
very  practical  suggestions  about  keeping  pupils  busy  are  the  fruit  of  years  of 
experience,  and  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  carry  them  out  in  practice.  "Two 
of  the  R's"  is  the  best  statement  we  have  seen  of  the  first  instruction  a  child 
should  receive  at  school.  We  hope  primar}-^  teachers  and  superintendents  will 
read,  ponder,  and  practice.  School  Examiners  will  find  food  for  thought  in 
Prof  Richard's  article,  and  high  school  teachers  will  be  specially  interested  in 
the  description  of  "Authors'  Day  at  Oberlin.  There  are  also  other  articles  of 
interest. 

We  are  not  without  a  consciousness  that  our  new  editorial  harness  does  not 
quite  fit,  especially  as  it  is  worn  over  our  old  pedagogicfil  one ;  but  we  hope,  by 
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adjusting  and  adapting,  to  be  able  in  time  to  work  in  it  with  tolerable  comfort. 
Meantime,  we  are  thankful  for  the  aHsiHtancc  of  kind  friendn. 

The  subscription  list  of  the  Monthly  has  suffered  on  account  of  tho  sickness 
and  death  of  Dr.  Henkle,  just  at  the  time  when  he  would  have  been  most 
active  in  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  new  j*ear.  Then  followed  a  period 
of  suspense  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  fiituro  of  the  Monthly,  and  the 
most  important  time  in  the  year  for  securing  subscriptions  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost.  We  ask  oar  friends  to  aid  us  in  catching  up.  Subscriptions 
may  begin  with  January,  April,  July  or  October. 

We  make  this  special  offer  to  new  subscribers  :  All  who  send  us  one  dollar 
before  the  first  of  May  will  receive  the  ten  numbers  from  March  to  December 
inclusive. 

We  fear  that  mistakes  will  occur  in  the  mailing  of  this  number,  as  new  sub- 
scription books  have  been  opened  and  the  entire  subscription  list  has  been 
transferred.  We  shall  be  glad  to  rectify  any  mistakes  of  which  we  receive 
notice. 

We  shall  continue  subscribers  names  on  our  list  until  notified  to  discontinue. 
Notice  by  postal  card  will  secure  discontinuance  at  any  time,  except  in  cases 
of  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears.  Arrearages,  if  any,  should  accompany 
notice  of  discontinuance.  We  hope  to  secure  a  fair  understanding  and  good 
will  on  the  part  of  all  our  subscribers. 


The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia,  published  at  Richmond,  copies  from 
our  last  number  Superintendent  Peck's  "Paragraphs  for  Country  Teachers," 
with  this  note  appended : 

In  Virginia  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31st,  1881,  of  the  5,392  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  5,068,  or  a  little  less  than  94  per  cent.,  were  employed  in 
country  schools.  Of  the  239,046  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  220,871, 
or  more  than  92  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in  country  schools. — Ed. 


The  card  of  F.  0.  Weary,  architect,  which  may  be  found  in  the  advertis- 
ing department,  will  interest  all  who  contemplate  building  new  school  houses. 
Mr.  Weary  spent  several  years  in  Boston  and  Chicago  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  his  art,  and  churches  and  school  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
erected  under  his  superintendence  attest  his  proficiency. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  "Teachers*  Retreat'*  at  Chautau- 
qua, advertised  elsewhere  in  this  number.  This  is  a  new  feature,  as  we  under- 
stand, and  it  affords  to  teachers  a  most  desirable  opportunity  of  combining 
recreation  and  self-improvement  during  the  summer  vacation.  And  the  beauty 
of  it  is  that  it  costs  no  more  (less  in  some  cases)  than  to  stay  at  home.  Ho,  for 
Chautauqua  I 


Institute  committees  would  confer  a  favor  by  giving  us  dates  and  places  for 
holding  the  Summer  Institutes,  and  the  names  of  the  instructors.  Committees 
whose  arrangements  have  not  been  completed  can  be  placed  in  communication 
with  a  good  instructor  by  corresponding  with  us. 


^ 
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— New  Hampshire  has  a  compulsory  education  law.  It  went  into  effect 
January  Ist. 

— Spain,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000,  has  five  million  men  and  seven  mil- 
lion women  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 

— A  woman  is  to  have  a  place  on  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Iowa 
hereafter.  Eminently  proper.  The  Legislature  acted  wisely  in  passing  the 
bill. 

— A  session  of  the  Trumbull  County  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at 
Girard,  on  Saturday,  March  18.  State  School  Commissioner  De  Wolf  was  on 
the  program. 

— The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Canal  Fulton  high  school 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  March  23.  The  class  consisted  of  four  boys 
and  three  girls.  \ 

— Superintendent  Van  B.  Baker  of  Celina,  Mercer  County,  writes  that  edu- 
cational meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  that  county  are  well  attended  and 
full  of  interest. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Trumbull  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be 
h^ld  at  Warren,  for  one  week,  beginning  August  21.  Hon.  Thos.  W.  Harvey 
and  Dr.  John  Hancock  have  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

— The  Akron  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  schools  are  re- 
quired to  answer  in  court  for  excluding  from  school  the  children  of  Samuel 
Shaffer,  because  he  refuses  to  have  them  vaccinated.  Damages  claimed,  $2000. 

— A  correspondent  writes  us  from  Tennessee,  that  the  educational  interests 
of  that  state  are  in  a  very  backward  condition.  He  also  states  that  there  are 
not  twelve  towns  in  Kentucky  that  continue  their  schools  more  than  five 
months  in  the  year. 

— Two  boys  and  two  girls  will  be  graduated  from  the  Dresden  high  school  in 
May.  The  class  will  be  addressed  by  Superintendent  A.  J.  Surface,  of  Iron- 
ton,  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Dresden  schools  last  year.  Joseph  Ray  is 
the  present  Superintendent. 

— Alliance  correspondence  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  reports  the  financial 
affairs  of  Mount  Union  College  in  very  bad  condition.  The  trustees,  it  is  said, 
propose  to  let  the  property  be  brought  to  sale,  with  a  view  to  a  reorganization 
of  the  institution  under  a  new  charter. 

—  The  Boston  Transcript  says  Darthmouth  College  is  in  a  critical  condition. 
There  is  dissension  in  the  faculty,  the  finances  are  embarrassed,  aiid  the  fresh- 
man class  is  unusually  small.  The  Transcript  thinks  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
immediate  resignation  of  President  Bartlett. 

— The  first  session  of  the  Ohio  State  Music  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Columbus,  March  30  and  31.  N.  L.  Glover  of  Akron,  Theodore  Wolfram 
of  Mansfield,  Anna  T.  Treat  and  N.  Coe  Stewart  of  Cleveland,  L.  R.  Marshall 
of  Hamilton,  and  Arthur  Mees  of  Cincinnati,  were  on  the  program. 
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— Garrettsville  has  dropped  Latin  from  the  course  of  study  and  pat  political 
economy,  geology,  zoology,  and  a  more  extended  review  of  common  branches 
in  its  place.  A  special  teacher  of  music,  Prof  Tuttle,  is  now  employed,  and 
a  library  of  nearly  five  hundred  volumes  has  recently  been  placed  in  the  high- 
'school  building. 

—The  Board  of  Education  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  considering  the  feasibility  of 
substituting  for  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools  some  more  reasonable 
method  of  controlling  pupils.  They  can  solve  the  problem  by  sufficiently  in- 
creasing the  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teachers,  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher. 

—The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  has  been  asked  to  grant  the  use  of  one 
of  the  public  school  buildings  on  Sundays,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  common  branches  to  children  who  are  compelled  to  work  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Would  the  establishing  of  Sunday  schools  for  secular  instruc- 
tion under  such  circumstances  be  any  breach  of  the  Sabbath  ? 

—We  have  received  the  program  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North- 
western Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  Fostoria,  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
31,  and  April  1.  The  program  is  an  excellent  one,  containing  the  names  of 
De  Wolf  and  Sater  of  Columbus,  Ellis  of  Sandusky,  Dowd  and  Compton  of  To- 
ledo, Knott  of  Tiffin,  and  Abbott  and  Jackson  of  Fostoria.  The  Northwest  is 
awake. 

—The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  offers  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
plan  for  a  sixteen  or  eighteen  room  school  building,  two  stories  high,  all  the 
rooms  of  easy  ingress  and  egress,  properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  capable 
of  being  built  at  the  least  possible  expense,  with  due  regard  to  strength  and 
durability.  The  building  is  designed  for  the  West  Side  high  school.  The 
Board  has  determined  wisely  to  erect  no  more  three-story  buildings. 

—Holland  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  develop  a  free  common-school 
system  of  education  for  the  masses.  The  Puritans,  while  residing  at  Leyden, 
became  acquainted  with  the  free-school  system  then  existing  in  Holland,  and 
transferred  its  main  features  to  the  Plymouth  colony.  The  Dutch  established 
free  schools  in  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  about  the  same  time.  From 
these  two  colonies  as  centers,  free  schools  have  spread  all  over  this  country. 

—The  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Canal  Fulton,  Feb.  25. 
"Do  we  as  teachers  waste  time  in  the  school  room  ?  "The  Organization  of  a 
Country  School,"  "Moral  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher,"  "Hygiene  in  the 
School-room,"  and  "International  Date  Line,"  were  the  chief  subjects  discussed. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  exercises  were  full  of  interest.  Stark 
County  has  a  large  number  of  veteran  teachers,  and  they  are  qn  the  alert.  E. 
A.  Jones  is  President  of  the  Association,  and  S.  Weiner  is  Secretary. 

— The  schools  in  Bridgeport,  under  Superintendent  T.  E.  Orr,  seem  to  be 
moving  on  prosperously.  The  superintendent  reports  for  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary as  follows:  Whole  number  enrolled  to  date,  634 ;  number  enrolled  during 
the  month,  480;  number  of  days  attendance  due,  9,600;  number  of  days  at- 
tendance, 7866 ;  average  daily  attendance,  392 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  82 ; 
number  cases  tardiness,  78 ;  per  cent,  of  punctuality,  99.5 ;  number  pupils 
neither  absent  nor  tardy,  146 ;  number  cases  corporal  punishment,  18. 
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— A  special  meeting  of  the  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Belpre  on  Satarday,  March  11.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  Mariet- 
ta and  Parkersburg  sending  brge  delegations.  Superintendents  C.  E.  Wells 
of  Marietta  and  Purrington  of  Parkersburg,  Miss  Lizzie  Anderson,  Mrs.  Arm- 
strong, F.  P.  Ames,  Mr.  Strauss,  and  M.  R.  Andrews  filled  up  the  prescribed 
program,  and  many  others  took  an  active  part.  The  next  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed at  Beverly,  March  25. 

— The  children  who  are  in  the  class  known  as  the  First  Reader  Class  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools  are  being  urged,  nay  commanded,  by  their  teachers 
to  take  their  books  and  slates  home  at  night  and  study.  This  is  a  kind  of 
cramming  that  helps  to  populate  Idiotic  Asylums.  Parents  would  do  well  to 
see  to  it  that  their  little  children,  while  yet  in  pinafores  and  while  out  of  the 
school-room,  let  books  alone.  During  the  four  hours  and  a  half  of  study  which 
they  spend  every  day  in  a  school-room  their  brains  have  sufficient  active 
e  xercise . — Eenquirer. 

—  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  has  passed  through  the  fire.  The  print- 
ing establishment  from  which  it  has  been  issued  for  the  past  twelve  years,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  25th,  just  as  the  February 
number  was  about  ready  for  mailing.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  JoumaVs 
loss  in  paper,  plates,  etc.,  is  heavy,  insurance  having  expired  but  a  few  days 
before  the  fire.  But  the  Journal  survives.  The  February  and  March  numbers 
appear  together  as  a  double  number.  We  hope  an  increased  subscription  list 
will  aid  in  making  good  the  loss.     The  Journal  is  now  in  its  thirtieth  year. 

— Our  friend  J.  C.  Hartzler,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Newark,  Ohio,  has 
recently  been  called  to  the  defense  of  Copernicus.  At  a  teacher's  institute  at 
Thornville,  Rev.  Adam  Pflueger,  a  village  pastor,  and  a  graduate  of  Capital 
University,  took  issue  with  Mr.  Hartzler  in  regard  to  the  accepted  theory  of 
the  solar  system.  The  result  was  an  appointment  for  a  public  discussion, 
which  took  place  at  the  next  session  of  the  institute.  The  reverend  gentleman 
occupied  two-and-a-half  hours  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  station- 
ary, and  is  the  center  of  the  planetary  system,  drawing  his  main  arguments 
from  the  Bible.  Mr.  Hartzler's  reply  is  spoken  of  by  the  Newark  papers  as  a 
masterly  effort,  crushing  to  his  opponent,  and  convincing  to  all  thinking  minds. 
Yet  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  audience  were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Pflueger, 
and  firmly  believed,  as  he  did,  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  earth.  "Still 
it  moves." 

— Superintendent  Howland's  monthly  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  make  the 
following  exhibit  for  the  Chicago  schools :  The  average  membership  for  the 
month,  in  all  grades,  was  51,530,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  93.2.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  in  all  departments  at  date  is  49,995,  distributed  thus  : 
high  school,  1,124;  grammar  department,  10,802;  primary  department,  38,069. 
The  teaching  corps  numbers  998.  In  view  of  the  periodical  discussions  con- 
cerning German,  music  and  drawing  and  their  place  in  the  common  school 
curriculum,  the  information  the  report  furnishes  as  to  these  studies  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  All  are  made  optional  with  Chicago  pupils,  and  the 
very  best  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  gauging  the  popular  mind  as  to  their 
comparative  value.  German  is  taught  only  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  11,926  pupils  contained  in  the  two  departments,  4,438  have  elected 
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it  as  a  study.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  German  shows 
that  a  veiy  large  majority  of  these  are  of  German  parentage.  Vocal  music  is 
evidently  popular,  43,161  in  all  departments  taking  it  as  a  regular  study ; 
25,623,  or  a  little  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  take  drawing. 

—Wittenberg  College,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  just  fallen  heir  to  a  bequest 
of  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  Muskingum  county,  0.,  worth  between  ten  and  twelve 
thoasand  dollars.  The  transfer  of  this  institution  to  mansfield,  Ohio,  has  been 
proposed. 

—We  learn  from  a  Highland  County  correspondent  that  a  change  is  likely 
to  be  made  in  the  Board  of  School  Examiners  of  that  county.  Our  friend  says 
"The  new  Probate  Judge  is  a  democrat  and  proposes  to  appoint  School  Ex- 
aminers as  he  dispenses  the  other  patronage  of  his  office.'*  We  hope  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  of  Highland  that  no  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  policy 
of  this  kind  will  deprive  their  people  of  the  services  of  Prof.  H.  S.  Doggettwho, 
as  the  successor  of  Prof  Isaac  Sams,  has^done  so  much  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  in  his  county.  It  will  be  well  for  Probate  Judges  to  know  that 
the  framers  of  the  School  Law  provided  for  the  appointment  of  School  Exami- 
ners by  the  Probate  Judge  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  a  judicial  proceeding 
and  hence  be  entirely  removed  from  partisan  politics.  If  politics  enter  into 
snch  appointments  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  Examiners  elected  like  other 
officers — directly  by  the  people. 

—The  Superintendent's  Section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  has 
just  held  an  important  meeting  at  Washington.  Valuable  papers  were  present- 
ed on  a  number  of  very  important  subjects.  A  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
national  aid  to  education  was  adopted,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Dickin- 
son of  Massachusetts,  Orr  of  Georgia,  Newell  of  Maryland,  Smart  of  Indiana, 
and  Thompson  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to  present  the  same  to  the 
Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  The  committee  of 
the  Association  had  a  hearing  before  the  Congressional  Committee,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents.  Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Smart  of  Indiana,  M.  H.  Newell  of  Maryland,  Colonel  De  Wolf  of  Ohio, 
B.  G.  Northrop  of  Connecticut,  Mayor  Courtney,  Dr.  Porter  and  Mr.  J.  P.  K. 
Bryan  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  all  favored  immediate 
action  by  Congress.  The  impression  prevailing  among  the  delegates  seems  to 
be  that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  would*  be  sufficient  to  put  the  public 
schools  of  the  South  on  a  solid  foundation  for  the  present  at  least. 

—The  schools  of  Hamilton,  0.,  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition,  as  we 
learn  from  Superintendent  L.  D.  Brown's  Annual  Report,  and  from  other 
sources.  The  population  of  the  city  is  12,156;  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 
2,008;  average  daily  attendance,  1,477;  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average 
monthly  enrollment,  95.  The  enumeration  of  school  youth  is  5,058,  which 
seems  rather  high  for  the  population. 

Great  stress  is  very  properly  laid  upon  reading.  The  method  pursued  in  the 
first  stages  is  a  union  of  the  word  and  phonic  methods.  In  the  more  advanced 
grades,  newspapers  and  miscellaneous  books  are  used  to  supplement  the  read- 
ers, and  some  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  give  direction  to  the  home 
reading  of  the  pupils,  by  recommending  to  them  books  found  in  the  public 
Hbrary. 
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Composition  in  some  form  is  a  regular  exercise  in  all  the  schools,  from  the 
beginning  of 'the  second  year  to  the  close  of  the  last  year  in  the  high  school — 
an  excellent  feature. 

German  is  an  optional  study  in  every  grade,  and  about  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
of  all  the  pupils  pursue  it.  The  half-day  plan  is  pursued,  an  English  and  a 
German  teacher  exchanging  schools  each  half-day.  The  superintendent  says 
that  up  to  the  sixth  year  there  is  no  observable  diflFerence  in  general  attain- 
ments between  the  pupils  who  study  German  and  those  who  do  not;  but  at  that 
point  there  begins  to  be  a  marked  difference,  the  German  pupils  falling  below 
those  of  corresponding  grades  who  do  not  study  German.  This  is  what  "we 
would  naturally  expect,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  testimony  of  some  who 
have  experimented  with  German-English  schools. 

The  superintendent  has  been  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  zealous  and  efficient  worker.  The  teachers  are  generally  capable 
and  earnest,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  Detaining  their  places,  as  it  is  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Board  to  remove  no  teacher  except  for  cause.  The  superintend- 
ent says  of  them  that,  "with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  imbued  with  a 
professional  spirit.  They  read  good  books  and  faithfully  attend  teachers'  as- 
associations.  They  subscribe  for  and  read  twelve  copies  of  The  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  nine  copies  of  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  and 
fourteen  copies  of  The  Primary  Teacher,  besides  several  copies  of  other  edu- 
cational publications;  "  all  of  which  is  highly  commendable. 

— The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Lawrence  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  the  Court  House  in  Ironton,  Feb.  25,  1882.  The  programme  was  good 
and  all  the  speakers,  except  one,  were  present  and  performed  creditably.  So 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  teachers  are  not  oflen  found  in  one  address  as 
were  contained  in  that  of  Rev.  H.  Calhoun  of  Ironton.  He  commenced  by 
comparing  a  road  and  a  rut.  The  program  of  the  school  was  the  road,  and 
following  it  too  monotonously,  or  changing  too  frequently  was  the  rut. 

Mere  memorizing  without  learning  to  think,  and  too  much  explaining  and 
lecturing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  were  ruts.  Pupils  should  learn  to  think 
for  themselves  and  learn  the  great  facts  thoroughly.  Worry  was  a  very  com- 
mon rut  One  worry  could  become  seven  thousand  worries;  the  less  the 
teacher  knew  of  it  the  better. 

Superintendent  Surface  of  the  Ironton  schools  followed  with  a  talk  on  "The 
Relation  of  Teacher  and  Parent."  He  said  that  the  teacher  was  an  officer  of 
the  state  and  stood  above  the  parent  in  some  respects,  and  was  bound  by  virtue 
of  his  position  to  strive  to  make  intelligent  citizens. 

P.  C.  Boothe  gave  a  paper  on  Reading. 

F.  W.  Von  Strautz  talked  on  Music  in  Country  Schools. 

W.  D.  Corns  read  a  paper  on  Mistakes.  The  discussions  following  each 
paper  were  of  a  very  desultory  character  and  in  the  main  unprofitable.  There 
is  much  need  of  more  careful  thinking  and  a  greater  desire  to  arrive  at  truth, 
before  these  will  be  of  great  value. 

These  meetings  are  well  attended  and  evince  the  strongest  interest  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  in  their  profession.  After  a  stormy  debate,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  the  bill  providing  for  Township  organization,  instead  of 
the  Sub-district  system.  Max. 
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—The  Warren  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  very  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing at  Lebanon,  on  Saturday,  March  11.  The  following  resolutions  were 
offered  for  consideration  and  adoption  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  April : 

Whereas,  It  appears,  beyond  doubt,  in  our  judgment,  that  there  is  a  great 
waste  of  TEACHING  FORCE,  and  consequent  lack  of  economy  in  the  ungraded 
schools  of  Warren  County,  arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  classes  and  unrea- 
sonably short  periods  for  recitations ;  and 

Whereas,  The  mental  habits  of  pupils  may  be  so  formed  and  the  studies 
80  arranged  as  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  classes  and  lengthen  the  recita- 
tions, and  so  secure  a  more  thorough  and  extensive  scholarship  in  all  our 
schools.     Therefore, 

Resolved :  1.  That  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  education  demand  a 
thorough  classification  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county;  and  to  this  end  we 
favor  the  adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  studies  that  shall  provide  for  the  in- 
straction  in  proper  order  in  all  the  common  school  branches  and  that  we  will 
use  our  influence  and  efforts  to  secure  such  a  course  of  studies  and  classifica 
tion  of  all  the  schools  of  this  county  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

Resoloed:  2.  That  in  our  judgment  a  practicable  scheme  will  provide  for 
foar  grades  in  each  school;  placing  those  pupils  who  will  probably  require 
more  than  six  years  to  complete  the  common  Hcnool  course  in  first  division  of 
primary  or  D  grade;  those  who  will  probably  complete  it  in  from  four  to  six 
years  in  second  division  of  primanr,  or  C  grade;  those  who  will  likely  com- 
plete it  in  from  two  to  four  years  in  first  division  of  advanced,  or  B  |i^ade;  and 
those  who  will  complete  it  in  from  one  to  two  years  in  second  division  of  ad- 
vanced, or  A  grade. 

Resolved :  3.  That  the  County  Examiners  furnish  a  suitable  list  of  ques- 
tions, and  that  the  school  directors  and  teachers  hold  examinations  in  each 
township  for  the  purpose  of  giving  those  pupils  found  worthy  of  the  same,  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  county  examiners,  the  board  of  school  directors  and 
the  teachers  constituting  the  examining  committee,  stating  that  the  holder  is  a 
person  of  good,  moral  character  and  has  completed  the  common  school  course 
of  study. 

arguments  in  favor. 

1.  It  will  enable  our  teachers  to  accomplish  much  more  than  they  can  with 
the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  studies  pursued  are  determined  largely 
by  the  judgment  of  the  parents  or  the  pupils. 

2.  It  will  enable  pupils  to  accomplish  much  more  than  they  can  by  the 
irregular,  ill  proportioned  course  pursued  at  present. 

3.  It  will  secure  more  interest  and  closer  inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
school  board  and  parents. 

4.  It  will  be  an  incentive  to  pupils. 

5.  It  secures  more  regular  attendance. 

6.  It  will  give  an  impuulse  to  education. 

7.  It  will  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  classes. 

8.  It  will  greatly  economize  the  time  of  pupils. 

9.  It  will  systematize  the  work,  so  that  there  need  be  but  little  loss  of  time 
when  a  new  teacher  enters  the  school. 

10.  It  will  enable  pupils  changing  their  residence  to  enter  a  new  school  and 
find  classes  corresponding  to  the  ones  they  left. 

11.  It  is  as  easy  and  as  essential  to  haye  the  country  schools  graded  as  it  is 
to  have  the  city  schools  graded,  no  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will  deny. 

Success,  say  we,  to  this  effort  of  the  teachers  of  Warren  County. 
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PERSONAL. 

— D.  P.  Pratt  has  charge  of  the  schools  at  New  London,  0. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow,  the  poet,  died  March  24th,  aged  75- 

— Edward  Merrick  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wilmington,  Clinton 
County,  Ohio. 

— Dr.  Goodwin,  of  Harvard,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  American  school  for 
the  study  of  Greek,  at  Athens. 

— Prof  Nohle  Butler,  the  well  known  teacher  and  author,  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
died  February  12,  at  the  age  of  72. 

—J.  Fraise  Richard  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Mansfield  Normal 
College,  and  offers  his  services  to  Teachers'  Institutes. 

— President  B.  A.  Hinsdale  of  Hiram  College  is  likely  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  Hawaii.     No  better  appointment  could  be  made. 

— The  time  for  Herbert  Spencer's  long  contemplated  visit  to  this  country  is 
definitely  fixed.  He  is  to  sail  next  August.  He  has  refused  all  proposals  to 
lecture. 

— H.  F.  Derr,  at  one  time  superintendent  of  schools  at  Hudson,  O.,  and 
more  recently,  at  Monroeville,  O.,  is  now  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mason,  _ 
Michigan. 

— Rev.  Newman  Smythe,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Quincy,  IlL, 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Andover  Seminary.  Prof.  Park, 
who  retires,  has  occupied  the  chair  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

— Dr.  Ryerson,  for  thirty-two  years  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in 
Upper  Canada,  died  February  19  at  the  age  of  79.  The  Toronto  School  Board 
has  taken  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

— Superintendent  John  A.  McDowell,  of  Millersburg,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  favorable  issue  of  his  case,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  this 
number.  Disorderly  boys  may  yet  learn  that  teachers  have  some  rights  which 
they  are  bound  to  respect. 

— Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  recently  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Knox  County  Farmer's  Institute  at  Mt.  Vernon,  0.,  on  "Our  Common 
Schools."  He  favored  a  County  Board  of  Education  composed  of  delegates 
irom  each  township,  which  should  have  charge  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
county. 

— Miss  Emily  Patterson,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Sandusky  high 
school,  died  recently  at  her  home  in  the  country  near  Mt.  Vernon.  She  re" 
signed  her  position  at  Sandusky  in  1880,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Ladies' 
Department  of  Oberlin  College,  which  she  filled  for  a  year  with  great  accept- 
ance. This  position  she  resigned  last  summer,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
and  retired  to  her  home  for  rest.  Her  health  continued  to  decline,  however, 
until  death  came.  Miss  Patterson  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1870,  and  was 
a  very  devoted  and  successful  teacher. 
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The  Philosophy  oj  Illugiraiion,  a  pflper  read  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional  Association,  at  Atlanta,  July  19,  1881.  Bj  J.  J.  Burns.  Salem,  Ohio, 
office  of  The  Ohio  Educational  Month  1  t.     1882. 

This  is  a  paper  of  great  value  to  teachers.  Copies  can  no  doubt  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  author  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Webster  Centennial ;  A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  hundredth  Anniversary 
I  of  the  Birth  of  Daniel  Webster,  January  18,  1882,  By  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hud.<<on, 

[  LL.  D.     Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  &,  Co.     1882. 

I  This  little  pamphlet  contains  matter  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  admirers  of 

the  great  statesman,  but  to  every  student  of  American  history.  Among  other 
topics,  the  disloyalty  of  the  early  abolitionists  of  New  England  is  brought 
under  review. 

The  Christian  Religion^  a  Series  of  Articles  from  the  North  American  Re- 
view.   By  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  and  Prof  Gcorjre 
P.  Fisher.     New  York:    Published  by  the  A^or^A  American  Review,     1882. 
Price  50  cents. 
i  These  articles  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  within  the  past  year, 

and  are  now  brought  together  in  a  volume  of  148  pages,  paper  covers.  Any 
person  desiring  a  copy  can  obtain  it  by  sending  his  address  and  50  cents  to  the 
North  American  Review.  ^ 

Harry's  Vacation ;  or  Philosophy  at  Home.  By  William  C.  Richards,  A. 
M.,  New  York  :     D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1882. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published  several  years  ago.  The 
author's  plan  is  to  present  valuable  instruction  in  popular  science  under  the 
guise  of  story  and  with  the  accessories  of  fictitious  incidents,  and  thereby  to 
interest  the  young  in  scientific  study.  Those  who  have  heard  his  entertaining 
lectures  before  large  audiences  of  children,  and  have  witnessed  his  brilliant 
experiments,  will  need  no  assurance  of  his  fitness  for  the  task  undertaken  in 
this  book. 

The  Orthoepist ;  A  Pronouncing  Manual,  containing  about  three  thou.sand 
five  hundred  words,  including  a  considerable  number  of  the  names  of  foreign 
authors,  artists,  etc.,  that  are  often  mispronounced.  Twelfth  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     By  Alfred  Ayres.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  this  little  book  has  been  made  for  the 
use  o(  those  who  aim  to  have  their  practice  in  speaking  English  conform  to  the 
most  approved  orthoepical  usage.  The  words  are  arranged  alphabetically,  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  discussed,  and  authorities  are  quoted.  Care  and 
accuracy  are  manifest  throughout.  The  author  may  be  chargeable  with 
purism,  but  the  book  is  one  of  great  value  to  every  one  who  aspires  to  even 
tolerable  accuracy  of  pronunciation. 

Seribner*s  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer,  A  Series  of  Journeys  round 
the  world,  (based  upon  Guyot's  Introduction,)  with  Primary  Lessons.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1882. 

This  book  is  composed  of  two  parts.  Part  I.  consists  of  a  series  of  reading 
lessons  designed  fo  take  the  pupil  on  imaginary  journeys  all  over  the  world. 
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Part  II.  is  a  Geographical  Primer,  containing   Introductory  Lessons,  with  ac- 
companying maps,  to  be  learned  and  recited. 

The  style  of  the  reading  lessons  is  familiar  and  pleasing,  and  the  matter  is 
useful  and  interesting.  The  book  seems  well  adapted  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a  supplementary  reader,  and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography. 
The  tendency  of  its  use,  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  teacher,  would  be  to 
beget  the  habit  of  gaining  knowledge  by  reading  and  observation,  rather  than 
the  habit  of  memorizing  set  forms  of  words  without  reflection.  See  advertise- 
ment elsewhere. 

McGufferfs  Reading  Charts.  Revised  Edition.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  A 
Co. :     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

These  charts  are  large,  (26x32  inches)  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  pre- 
sent an  attractive  appearance.  Besides  the  twenty-four  reading  charts,  there 
are  two  charts  containing  the  alphabet  in  large  script  and  Roman,  a  chart  of 
colors,  and  the  multiplication  table. 

The  reading  charts  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  phonic,  the  word,  and 
the  alphabetic  methods,  and  to  a  union  of  any  two  or  all  of  these  methods. 
Each  chart  contains  a  pleasing  picture;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  are  some 
words  printed  in  script — an  excellent  feature.  The  whole  set  is  mounted  on  a 
revolving  stand  which  occupies  but  little  space  and  is  very  convenient.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  commending  these  charts.  Teachers  of  primary  classes 
will  find  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

We  have  just  received  the  Forty-jvfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mcissachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  Forty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  Also  the  Reports  of  Visitors  to  the  Normal  Schools. 
There  is  an  Appendix  containing  six  valuable  papers  as  follows :  The  Manual 
Element  in  Education,  by  Dr.  John  D.  Runkle  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Report  of  George  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Board,  including  a  Report 
of  Inspection  of  Schools  in  Bristol  county ;  Examination  of  Schools  in  Hamp- 
den and  Franklin  counties,  by  E.  A.  Hubbard,  agent  of  the  Board;  Annual 
Report  on  Industrial  Art  Education,  by  Walter  Smith ;  Plan  for  Furnishing 
free  Text-books  adopted  in  Fall  River,  by  William  Council,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  ;  and  Report  on  Supervision  of  Schools  in  Ontario,  by  Inspector  J.  A. 
McClellan. 

The  volume  contains  274  pages,  besides  140  pages  of  statistical  tables,  and 
is  a  document  of  unusual  value  and  interest  to  educators.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again. 

J.  W.  Dickinson  of  Boston,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.  ' 
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In  The  North  American  Review  for  April,  Gov.  Murray,  of  Utah,  discusses 
the  Mormon  question,  and  proposes  drastic  remedies  for  the  evils  which  curse 
that  part  of  our  land.  "Why  They  Come,"  by  Edward  Self,  is  a  treatment  of 
the  important  questions  connected  with  European  immigration  to  this  country. 
In  it  is  the  statement  that  the  year  1881  witnessed  the  largest  immigration  to 
this  country  ever  known.  The  remaining  articles  are  "  Anti-vaccinism,'* 
"Civil  Service  Reform,"  "A  National  Militia,"  "The  Ruins  of  Central  America, 
Part  X,"  and  "Bourbonism  in  Virginia." 
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The  Nation,  with  its  sammarj  of  the  week's  news,  correspondence,  editori- 
als, notes,  reviews,  Ac,  is  almost  indispensable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  world's  progress. 


The  Monograph,  a  Serial  Collection  of  Indexed  Essays,  is  published  fort- 
nightly, at  Bangor,  Maine.  $2.00  a  year ;  sinjrle  nunnbers,  10  cents.  The 
number  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

"  Our  Little  Ones^'  is  undoubtedly  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful 
magazine  for  little  people  in  the  world-  It  i*  published  at  Boston  by  the  Rus- 
sell Publishing  Company.  Subscription  price,  $1.50.  .  We  furnish  it  and  the 
Monthly  for  $2.50- 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  has  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  con- 
tents. Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  article  is  that  of  Prof  Goldwin  Smith  on 
the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morality,  in  which  Herbert  Spencer  gets  a  severe  hand- 
ling, the  editor  in  turn  taking  Prof  Smith  sharplv  to  task  for  what  he  calls  "a 
most  unscrupulous  attack"  upon  Mr.  Spencer;  all  of  which  appears  to  us  very 
like  "the  wisdom  of  the  wise'  which  shall  be  confounded.  This  number  closes 
the  twentieth  volume  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly." 

The  March-April  number  of  Ehncation  reached  our  table  early  in  March. 
The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Aspects 
of  the  Teaching  Profession,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne;  Emancipation  of  Teach- 
ers, by  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailman ;  Society  in  Account  with  the  Common  Schools, 
by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf;  Normal  Schools— what  they  have  done,  by  Annie 
Tolman  Smith;  The  Unconscious  in  Education,  by  John  Edw.  Maude  ;  and 
the  Topical  Teaching  of  History,  by  J.  L.  Hughes,  are  some  of  the  contributed 
wticles.  The  editorial  department  is  of  special  interest  and  value.  We  furnish 
Education  and  the  MoNTHLvfor  $4.50.    Subscription  price  of  Education,  $4.00. 

The  Youth's  Companion  of  Boston,  is  a  sprightly,  entertaining  paper,  de- 
servedly popular,  and  is,  without  exception,  the  best  of  its  kind  published  in 
America.  It  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  choicest  original  matter,  of  so 
diversified  a  character  that  it  never  fails  to  interest,  instruct  and  amuse,  and 
is  welcomed  in  the  household  by  old  and  young  alike.  Serial  stories  will  be  con- 
teibuted  to  the  Youth's  Companion  during  the  coming  year,  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
William  Bl»'ck,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  No  other  pub- 
lication for  the  family  furnishes  so  much  entertainment  and  instruction  of  a 
snperior  order  for  so  low  a  price. 


JACOB  SNYDER,  ARCHITECT, 


02T,    O^XO, 

INVITES    ATTENTION     ^*'*''  *<>  his  Architectural  De- 

'  signs  of  a  general  character,  as 
well  as  for  his  superior  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings. 

Seamd,  As  a  specialist,  to  his  designs  lor  Public  School  buildings, 
Sunday -School  Buildings  and  Churches. 

Close  application  to  study,  and  an  extensive  experience  have 
resulted  in  more  than  a  State-wide  reputation  and  practice. 

With  pleasure,  reference  is  made  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  and 
to  the  following  mentioned : 

L.  Miller,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Education,  Akron,  O. ;  Rev.  T.E. 
Monroe,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Akron,  O. ;  O.  Cone,  D.  D.,  Piest. 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.;  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  L.H. 
Bugbee,  D.  D.,  President  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  F, 
Chaffee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Address : 


JACOB  SNYDER,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FRANK  O.WKARY 

Gives  special  attention  and  study 

lai^e  collection  of  Modern  School 

House  Plans  on  file  for  the  inspec- 

tion of  all  who  contemplate  building. 

Plans   [submitted,  to  he   pwd   for 

only  when  adopted. 

Correspondence   with    Boards   of 

AkOKXTBOVf 

Education,     Superintendents      and 

Commerce  Block,  AKRON.  0. 

Teachers  solicited. 

GINN,  HEATH  &  CO., 


GERMAN,  SPANISH,  LATIN,  6REEK,  AND  ENGLISH 

Text  Books forSchools&Colieges 

Globus,  Wall  Maps,  Huil>on'BShakespsare,Maaan'a  Music  Course,  WentworUi's 

Hathematios,  Whitney  and  Knox's  English  Grammars,  Goodwin  and 

Wbita'B  Greek  Series,  Allen  and  GreenOHgh's 

Latin  Series. 

THOS.  P.  BALLARD,  Agent,9,  Deshler  Blk, Columbus,  O. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


TUCHERSr« 

Bend  stamp  tot  *pi« 


Fer  Early  Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall  Engagements. 

And  the  central  location  and  "mutual  pUu"   of  tbie  Agencr  make 

. Jie  beat  STenne   to   iltuatloiu  Id    the    UUCCT  11111  CIllITU 

stamp  toi  apiUoatton-lorm  to  IfCOl    AlllldUUin. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I  Ubiarr  Supplies  at  laij;e  dlMounU. 


CINCINNATI  SCHOOL-SUPPLY  CO. 


TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS : 

We  will  furnish  eTerjthlne  a  school  or  teacher  needs  at  large  discount. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circulars,  and  learn  bow  to  increase  your  income.  Cor 
reapondence  wanted  in  every  town.  Strictly  private,  good  pay,  and  absolutely 
no  expense.    Address  as  ahove,  Cincinnati,  Obio. 

iragtiil*  Itr  Ihs  Raienlbis  Writlni  flookt,  Unltarsal  Orated   Srimnar  Blaoki.  Etc.'Va 
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DR.  ARNOLD,  THE  SCHOOL-MASTER. 


V 


[Read  before  the  North-Bastern  Ohio  Teachen'  Anociatloii.] 
MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


The  power  of  example  is  wonderful.  From  long  association  we  un- 
consciously imitate  even  little  tricks  of  gait  or  speech  of  our  friends. 
Biography  is  a  powerful  agent  for  good  in  the  formation  of  character. 
We  need  not  only  the  deep  devotion  of  the  Psalms ;  the  wisdom  of 
Proverbs;  the  sublimity  of  Job;  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Epistles  with  their  encouragement  towards  a  Christian  life ;  the  glori- 
ous vision  of  Revelation ;  but  we  need  the  life  of  Christ  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  his  death,  and  therefore  we  have  the  Gospels.  And 
those  who  in  their  daily  life  most  closely  follow  the  footsteps  of  their 
Savior  become  most  Godlike.  Dr.  Arnoldhimself  in  writing  to  a  young 
friend  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  had  asked  his  advice  upon  his 
course  of  reading,  said:  **I  would  advise  the  constant  use  of  the 
biographies  of  good  men."  Emerson  says  in  his  lecture  on  the 
"Uses  of  Great  Men":  ** Looking  where  others  look,  and  convers- 
ing with  the  same  things,  we  catch  the  charm  which  lured  them." 

Then  how  important  that  we  as  teachers  should  study  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  noble  men  who  have  adorned  one  of  the  noblest  of 
life's  callings !     Each  country  has  its  educational  reformers.      Switzer- 
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land  has  her  Pestalozzi,  Germany  her  Froebel,  America  her  Horace 
Mann ; — men  whose  names  have  become  synonyms  for  self-sacrifice  in 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race ;  but  to  England  belongs  that  one 
who  pre-eminently  claims  study  as  the  type  of  the  School-master,  Dr. 
Arnold. 

This  great  School-master  was  born  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  June  13th,  1795.  His  father  died  suddenly  in  1801.  His 
early  education  was  intrusted  by  his  mother  to  her  sister,  Miss  Dela- 
field,  who  lovingly  guided  the  child's  studies.  In  1803  he  was  sent  to 
Warminster  school  in  Wiltshire,  under  Dr.  Griffiths.  His  biographer. 
Dean  Stanley,  tells  us  that  Thomas  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  the 
assistant  master  of  this  school,  Mr.  Leawes,  long  after  he  had  parted 
from  him  ;  a  fact  which  recurs  to  us  when  in  reading  his  later  life  we 
notice  how  many  of  his  letters  of  counsel  and  friendship  have  been 
addressed  to  those  who  have  been  his  own  pupils  at  Rugby.  The 
thought  comes  to  us,  bringing  an  increased  sense  of  the  importance  of 
our  trust,  that  much  we  do  as  teachers  will  be  repeated  with  the  em- 
phasis of  individual  character  in  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls.  In 
1807  he  was  removed  to  Winchester,  where  he  remained  until  181 1. 
This  place  was  ever  afterwards  associated  with  recollections  of  the 
tact  in  managing  boys  shown  by  Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  skill  in  impart- 
ing scholarship  which  distinguished  Dr.  Gabell.  Thomas  Arnold, 
like  many  we  have  known,  was  shy  and  awkward  in  youth,  with  man- 
ners whose  formality  contrasted  strangely  with  the  joyous  simplicity  ol 
his  manners  in  later  life.     His  favorite  lines  were  true  of  himself: 

"  The  old  man  clogs  our  earliest  years, 
And  simple  childhood  comes  the  last." 

This  beautiful  change  in  character  which  has  distinguished  so  many 
of  earth's  best  people,  seems  to  me  to  come  from  the  setting  of  the 
soul  in  harmony  with  its  Maker  and  all  that  He  has  created  both  in 
the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.  It  is  something  which  every  really 
noble  soul  can  obtain  if  desired ;  and  one  of  the  most  effectual  aids  to 
its  cultivation  was  employed  by  Dr.  Arnold.  I  mean  delightful  inter- 
course with  young,  bright  hearts  who  send  the  freshness  of  their 
morning  life  into  the  souls  of  those  who  are  bearing  the  heat  of  the 
noonday. 

In  boyhood  and  youth  we  can  easily  see  the  germs  of  those  traits 
which,  when  they  had  attained  larger  growth,  glorified  the  character  of 
manhood.  Ever  energetic,  earnest,  truthful,  and  independent,  he 
was  what  he  strove  in  later  years  to  make  each  one  who  entered  Rug- 
by— a  manly  boy.  Very  early  he  gave  evidence  of  that  love  for  his- 
tory which  characterized  his  whole  life.       When  in  his  professorial 
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chair  at  Oxford,  he  quoted  Dr.  Priestlejr's  "Lectures  on  History" 
from  recollections  of  what  he  had  read  in  it  when  he  was  eight  years 
old.  At  Winchester,  which  he  left  when  he  was  but  sixteen,  he  was 
a  diligent  student  of  Russell's  "Modern  Europe,"  and  he  had  read 
Gibbon  and  Mitford  twice  over  before  he  left  school.  At  an  early  age 
his  life-long  devotion  to  Thucydides  began.  That  warm  affection  for 
old  friends,  which  is  so  prominent  to  a  reader  of  his  extensive]  corre- 
spondence, was  begun  in  boyhood  when  he  fondly  cherished  his  young 
companions.  In  fact,  so  natural,  so  beautiful  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  Dr.  Arnold's  character,  each  period  of  his  existence  so  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  preceding,  that  we  seem  watching  first  the 
bud,  then  the  blossom,  finally  the  perfect  fruit.  In  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  who  was  a  college  companion  of  Arnold's,  there 
is  a  passage  which  shows  a  state  of  things  so  desirable  in  our  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges,  that  I  give  it  to  you  in  his  words  : 
''One  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived  on  the  most 
familiar  terms  with  each  other;  we  might  be, indeed  we  were,  some- 
what boyish  in  manner  and  in  the  liberties  we  took  with  each  other ; 
but  our  interest  in  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  and  in  all  the  stir- 
ring matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  bo3rish;  we  ddbated  the 
classic  and  romantic  questions ;  we  discussed  poetry  and  history,  logic 
and  philosophy ;  or  we  fought  over  the  Peninsular  battles  and  the  Con- 
tinental campaign  with  the  energy  of  disputants  personally  concerned 
in  them." 

We  like  to  fancy  otu:  hero  in  the  heat  of  an  argument,  talking  in  an 
eager,  excited  manner,  yet  preserving  his  temper  and  winning  love 
and  respect  from  those  who  disputed  most  earnestly  with  him. 

As  a  youth  and  as  a  man  he  made  familiar,  even  fond  use  of  an  au- 
ithor.    Next  to  Aristotle  and  Thucydides,  he  loved  Herodotus. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  note  everything  that  belongs  to  the  training 
of  this  School-master  who  was  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  won- 
derful amount  of  work.  Your  attention  is  called  to  that  which  many 
belonging  to  our  profession  do  not  recognize  as  a  part  of  our  training, 
but  which  is  of  unmeasured  value, — ^healihful  exercise.  We  are  told 
that  Arnold's  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and  bathing.  He  de- 
lighted in  taking  with  two  or  three  friends  what  he  called  a  skirmish 
across  the  country.  One  who  often  walked  with  him  says :  **  On 
these  occasions  we  deserted  the  road,  crossed  fences,  and  leaped 
ditches,  or  fell  into  them." 

I  want,  in  reviewing  with  you  the  life  of  lir.  Arnold,  in  studying 
him  as  a  representative  School-master— or  rather  a  model  master — to 
point  out  those  things  from  which  we  may  take  a  practical  lesson ;  and, 
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• 
although  it  may  be  anticipating  a  little,  while  upon  this  important  topic 

we  must  notice  that  Dr.  Arnold  considered  recreation  and  bodily  ex- 
ercise absolutely  essential  for  the  successful  teacher,  that  he  used  wis- 
dom in  this  as  well  as  in  matters  to  many  seeming  more  important.  A 
favorite  recreation  was  traveling,  and  although  he  never  wandered  so 
far  that  the  magnet  of  love  for  his  home  lost  any  of  its  power,  yet  he 
had  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  visiting  places  of  his- 
torical interest,  in  gazing  upon  the  loveliness  or  grandeur  of  Nature, 
ever  a  dear  mistress  to  him  either  in  her  English  dress,  or  her  sunny  garb 
of  Italian  skies;  and  he  wanted  to  feel  the  pulse  of  humanity  throb- 
bing in  other  than  English  hearts.  The  best  teachers  will  ever  con- 
sider that  anything  which  broadens  the  circle  of  life  and  makes  it 
touch  at  many  points  greater  knowledge  and  greater  spiritual  culture, 
or  gather  a  greater  number  of  God's  priceless  bounties  scattered  by 
Nature's  beneficent  hand,  is  that  which  they  have  a  right — nay  more, 
which  it  is  their  duty — to  strive  for.  It  is  false  economy  to  keep  mon- 
ey which  should  be  spent  for  travel  or  books. 

Nor  did  exercise  cease  with  his  college  days.  From  Rugby,  May 
26,  1840,  he  writes  to  a  friend:  "The  mixture  of  school  work  and 
of  my  own  Veading  furnishes  a  useful,  and  I  feel,  too,  a  pleasant  varie- 
ty :  and  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  is  any  strain  upon  my  constitution, 
while  I  sleep  like  an  infant,  and  daily  have  either  a  bath  or  a  walk  in 
the  country,  where  I  think  neither  of  school  nor  of  History."  Much 
that  was  best  in  Dr.  Arnold's  work  could  not  have  been  done  by  one 
physically  weak.  In  considering  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  pupils,  how 
often  we  forget  that  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give  to  them  is  ourselves 
in  a  sound  condition !  We  blush  when  we  find  that  we  have  offered 
our  friends  fruit  in  a  broken  vessel  when  a  better  one  was  within 
reach ;  and  yet  often  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  we  knowingly  in- 
jure the  house  of  clay  which  is  the  habitation  of  the  spirit.  I  believe 
that  the  most  perfect  teaching  is  done  when  we  uiterly  forget  our- 
selves; when  we  do  not  realize  that  we  have  a  head  or  a  stomach;  when 
every  care  is  cast  aside,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  previously 
obtained  made  our  own,  vivifies  the  young  spirits  upon  whom  it  is 
breathed,  and  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  is  clear  and 
pure.  There  is  a  playful  earnestness  belongirg  10  the  best  workmen 
in  the  world  that  is  impossible  to  the  weak  and  unhappy.  There  is  a 
consciousness  of  power,  an  essential  element  of  successful  discipline 
and  teaching,  which  will  not  come  to  us  when  we  are  not  well. 

Before  leaving  our  examination  of  the  youth  of  Dr.  Arnold  we  must 
notice  that  he  had  a  period  of  doubt  in  regard  to  certain  doctrines  of 
his  church.      This  is  a  period  that  some  of  you  have,  doubtless,  passed 
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through^  and  there  may  be  some  who  are  still  Id  the  darkness  who  may 
want  to  know  how  Arnold  sought  light ;  or  may  desire  his  way  o( 
pointing  the  light  to  others.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  guidance  and 
then  with  his  characteristic  fervor  tamed  his  whole  soul  toward  holy 
living,  and  sacrifice  for  others ;  and  the  light  brol>  e  upon  him,  and 
peace  settled  in  his  heart  As  a  friend  said,  *'  He  cured  himself  not 
by  physic,  1.  e.  reading  and  controversy,  but  by  diet  and  regimen,  1.  e. 
holy  living." 

At  Oxford  he  gave  indications  of  that  capability  of  growth  which  is 
otie  of  the  most  promising  things  to  be  found  in  any  student.  He  re- 
mained here  four  years  taking  private  pupils  and  reading  extensively 
in  the  Oxford  libraries  (please  to  note  this  part  of  his  preparation),  and 
writing  much  upon  that  which  he  read.  In  December,  1818,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Oxford;  and  on  August  nth,  1S20,  he  married 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fled- 
borough;  having  previously  settled  in  1819  at  Laleham,  he  remained 
there  nine  years,  taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils  in 
preparation  for  the  Universities.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  there  was 
little  to  interrupt  the  retirement  of  his  life  at  Laleham,  which  was  only 
broken  by  occasional  tours  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  was 
during  this  period  in  1823  that  he  wrote:  ''I  have  always  thought 
with  regard  to  ambition,  that  I  should  like  to  be  aut  Caesar  aut  nullus, 
and  as  it  is  pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Caesar,  I  am 
quite  content  to  live  in  peace  as  ntdlus,**  But  Arnold  during  this 
period  of  quiet  was  gathering  that  strength  which  was  to  be  expended 
'in  the  heat  of  action,  acquiring  that  skill  and  patience  necessary  for  a 
critical  moment.  Studying  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  few  pupils 
under  his  care,  noting  the  effect  of  the  special  treatment  of  each  one  of 
them,  he  was  cultivating  that  tact  afterwards  to  find,  employment  in  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness. 

It  is  with  Arnold,  the  Master  of  Rugby,  that  we  have  specially  to 
do,  and  what  we  have  already  considered  has  claimed  our  thought  as 
the  preparation  for  this  important  period  of  his  life.  What  a  man  is, 
what  a  man  does,  at  a  critical  moment,  is  but  the  result  of  the  count- 
less thoughts  and  many  actions  of  his  previous  life.  With  his  contro- 
versies on  religious  subjects,  or  rather  points  connected  with  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
A  student  of  the  Life  of  Arnold  must  be  interested  in  them,  and  will 
probably  take  a  decided  stand  either  with  him  or  against  him  in  this 
matter.  But  in  studying  Dr.  Arnold,  the  School-master,  we  shall 
note  that  throughout  these  controversies  he  preserved  a  dignified  inde- 
pendence ;  that  although  many  of  his  dearest  friends  looked  upon  some 
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of  his  opinions  as  heresies,  he,  with  a  firm  adherence  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  right,  valued  their .  love  and  friendship,  gave  polite  attention 
to  their  views,  but  never  altered  his  own  opinions  except  when  really 
convinced  of  an  error.  He  bore  alike  popularity  and  unpopularity, 
with  a  nobility  of  character  which  must  ever  make  him  an  object 
worthy  of  our  deep  respect,  our  reverence.  His  life  was  not  one  of 
ease,  for  he  was  bearing  the  burden  that  a  reformer  must  ever  bear. 
He  was  fulfilling  the  prediction  uttered  by  Dr.  Hawkins  before  his  elec- 
tion to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  that  if  Dr.  Arnold  were  elected, 
he  would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools 
of  England.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  criticisms  upon 
his  Rugby  work,  the  misconception  of  friends  on  account  of  matters 
connected  with  church,  his  alienation  from  his  beloved  Oxford,  were 
to  be  endured  at  one  time.  But  the  same  earnest  calmness  mark- 
ed him  during  popularity,  unpopularity,  and  popularity  renewed. 
From  his  own  lips  we  may  learn  the  secret,  when  with  his  whole  heart 
he  speaks  the  words :     "He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord." 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work  at  Rugby  is  acknowledged 
even  by  those  not  connected  with  our  profession.  Dean  Stanley  says 
that  although  the  consideration  of  his  life  at  Rugby  may  not  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  still  as  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  it  claims  careful  investigation.  To  us  who  are  teachers  it  is  a  most 
interesting  as  well  as  a  most  iqiportant  time.  ' 

In  1828  he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Rugby.  From  his  own  letters 
we  gather  the  object  which  he  set  before  him,  and  from  the  testimony 
of  others,  how  nearly  he  attained  it,  and  let  our  own  hearts  decide 
whether  it  was  a  worthy  object;  and  if  we  decide  in  the  affirmative  the 
searching  question  must  be  asked,  "  Are  we  in  our  own  schools  striv- 
ing for  such  an  object?"  If  so,  what  is  our  measure  of  success?  Are 
there  not  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Master  of  Rugby  ?  Dr.  Ar- 
nold said,  "  My  object  is  to  make  Christian  gentlemen."  Although  he 
never  undervalued  intellectual  effort,  but  on  the  contrary  held  that  the 
temptations  from  dullness  were  far  more  dangerous  for  boys  than  the 
temptations  of  the  intellect,  and  that  the  strong,  clear  mind  was  far 
more  able  to  decide  what  was  truth,  and  therefore  to  uphold  it,  than  the 
weaker  intellect,  yet  he  was  pre-eminently  the  teacher  distinguished 
for  character  culture.  In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  we  read  that 
Dr.  Arnold  was  not  greater  intellectually  than  many  other  teachers  of 
his  time,  but  that  he  surpassed  all  in  moral  force.     From  this  we  must 

not  conclude  that  he  was  not  a  thorough  student,  for  the  works  that  he 
has  left  us  will  forbid  any  such  conclusion ;  but  we  may  infer  that  while 

his  contemporaries  equalled  him  in  intellectual  ability,  in  heart-power 
they  were  inferior. 
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From  ''  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby/'  written  by  one  of  hit 
pupils,  Thomas  Hughes,  we  learn  the  purpose  which  English  gentle- 
men had  in  sending  their  sons  to  school.  'Squire  Brown  declared  of 
his  son  Tom,  "If  he'll  only  turn  out  a  brave,  truth-telling  English- 
man, and  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  that's  all  I  want."  What  bet. 
ter  can  a  school  turn  out  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  our  mathematics  and 
language,  of  our  science  and  literature,  if  our  boys  instead  of  being 
manly,  brave,  and  truth-telling,  are  trained  to  be  weak,  cowardly,  and 
dishonest  ?  Our  schools  will  not  be  unchristianized  if  the  formal  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  omitted,  if  its  lessons  can  be  read  in  the  lives  of 
the  teachers.  But  they  will  lose  their  moral  force  even  if  the  Bible  is 
read  and  prayer  offered,  if  the  teacher,  when  his  manliness  is  put  to  the 
test,  does  not  give  the  ring  of  true  metal. 

Dr.  Arnold's  teaching  made  men.  That  is  the  business,  the  especial 
business  of  our  public  schools, — it  is  that  which  gives  them  a  right  to 
exist.  We  are  not  to  make  carpenters,  merchants,  lawyers,  physicians, 
or  ministers ;  we  are  to  make  men.  Let  us  learn,  therefore,  what  we 
can  from  this  master-workman.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  man  hin^- 
self.  Before  a  sculptor  would  we  set  a  devil  and  tell  him  to  carve  an 
angel  ?  You  tell  me  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  teach  by  being,  that 
you  have  often  before  heard  what  I  am  saying.  But  do  you  believe 
it?  Do  you  live  as  if  you  did?  Do  School  Boards  realize  that  the 
teacher  is  all  in  all  ?  Do  they  employ  only  those  in  whose  honesty 
they  have  implicit  faith  ?  Do  parents  always  consider  before  sending 
their  children  to  a  certain  teacher  whether  they  would  like  them  to  be- 
come like  him  ?  I  repeat  it.  Dr.  Arnold  was  manly,  brave,  inde- 
pendent, truth-loving,  truth-telling,  earnest,  thorough,  a  diligent  work- 
er, a  lover  of  humanity,  all  of  whose  powers  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  his  Master,  making  him  ever  work  as  ' 'seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible."  It  is  hard  to  consider  his  mental  and  moral  powers  apart^ 
for  they  seem  beautifully  wedded  to  each  other.  As  Dean  Stanley 
says  of  him,  ''  He  was  one  of  a  class  whose  whole  being,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  is  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 

'Which  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all.' " 
Yet  there  are  certain  things  relating  to  his  mental  development  which 
we  may  for  a  few  moments  consider.  He  held  as  our  own  Emerson, 
"  Every  man  who  would  do  anything  well,  must  come  to  it  from  a 
higher  ground."  A  philosopher  must  be  more  than  a  philosopher." 
Dr.  Arnold  accomplished  a  marvelous  amount  of  study,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties  as  teacher.  He  fully  believed  in  the  importance  of 
improving  every  moment,  and  his  diligence  is  one  of  his  very  notice- 
able traits.     Like  Macaulay,  another  prodigious  worker,  he  was  aided 
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in  his  studies  by  a  very  excellent  memory.  The  treasures  of  informa- 
tion laid  by,  but  only  sparingly  given  forth  to  his  pupils,  so  that  he 
might  never  tell  them  what  they  could  learn  for  themselves,  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  them  towards  the  accumulation  of  intellectual 
wealth.  He  always  read  a  great  deal  more  than  he  wrote,  and  wrote 
more  than  he  ever  published.  He  carefully  watched  the  assistant 
masters  to  see  if  they  were  growing  intellectually,  and  inspired  them 
with  a  desire  for  self  improvement.  I  wish  every  teacher  in  our  land 
might  realize  the  importance  of  self-improvement.  When  one  ceases 
to  study,  he  loses  his  power  of  teaching.  If  we  don't  take  air  into  our 
lungs  we  cannot  breathe  it  out.  I  would  have  every  teacher  who  only 
studies  a  little  time  before  an  examination  those  subjects  in  which  he 
expects  to  be  examined,  step  out  of  our  profession  and  make  way  for 
those  more  worthy. 

But  there  is  a  temptation  which  is  especially  dangerous  for  lovers  of 
any  study,  whether  it  be  mathematics,  science,  or  literature,  the  tempt- 
ation to  put  our  own  study  before  our  schools.  It  is  sometimes  the 
hardest  duty  in  the  world  to  turn  mind  and  heart  from  a  favorite  pur- 
suit; it  requires  the  crowning  virtue  of  self-sacrifice;  and  this  Dr.  Ar- 
nold possessed,  and  although  engaged  upon  a  History  of  Rome  it  was 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  school.  His  study  was 
characterized  by  thoroughness ;  and  his  writing  by  a  clear  straightfor- 
wardness that  never  subordinated  the  thought  to  the  manner  of  the  ex- 
pression, 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  methods  of  teaching.  He  loved  the  work 
of  instruction,  a  love  which  not  only  makes  the  teacher's  work  easier, 
but  makes  it  better.  His  whole  method  was  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  awakening  the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy ;  a  foundation 
upon  which  has  been  built  all  the  best  teaching  the  world  has  ever 
known :  and  the  more  we  study  of  educational  biography,  the  more 
thoroughly  are  we  convinced  that  many  things  over  which  the  educa- 
tional world  is  excited  as  new,  are  things  which  characterized  the  work 
of  many  good  teachers  of  other  generations. 

Dr.  Arnold's  special  instruction  was  given  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys, 
but  of  course  so  strong  a  Master  would  give  the  tone  to  the  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  school.  In  a  **  Letter  of  Inquiry  for  a  Master," 
he  wrote,  **  What  I  want  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman, 
an  active  man,  and  one  who  has  common  sense  and  understands  boys." 
After  he  had  selected  his  assistant  masters,  he  treated  them 
most  courteously, — as  a  gentleman  Head-Master  or  Principal  ever  will 
treat  those   with  whom  he  is   associated, r— and  seldom  acted  in  ^y 
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matter  of  discipline  without  consulting  them.  Meetings  were  held  ev- 
ery three  weeks  in  which  all  school  matters  were  discussed,  and  each 
teacher  was  at  liberty  to  express  his  opinions  with  perfect  freedom. 

Some  one  has  said :  "  This  is  the  key  to  the  power  of  the  greatest 
men, — their  spirit  diffuses  itself ; "  and  Arnold  infused  into  many  of 
his  pupils  the  same  untiring  diligence  which  characterized  himself. 
When  we  create  a  love  for  work  in  our  pupils,  or  strengthen  a  natural 
love  for  it,  we  give  them  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  from  evil  that 
this  world  affords.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  have  the  school- 
room a  happy,  pleasant  place ;  and  I  heartily  condemn  every  teacher 
who  through  his  own  bad  temper  makes  it  a  place  where  children  hate 
to  go ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  in  teaching  by  example  and  pre- 
cept that  good  or  great  things  are  not  obtained  without  paying  the 
price  of  labor;  that  the  scholar  dares  not  hope  to  be  ''carried  on 
flowery  beds  of  ease"  to  heights  of  excellence.  I  do  not  mean  work 
which  allows  no  time  for  recreation,  for  that  would  be  a  lesson  not 
taught  by  him  whose  life  we  are  studying.  In  fact  he  promoted  all 
the  manly  sports  of  the  boys  of  England ;  often  encouraged  a  cricket 
match  by  his  presence ;  saw  that  there  were  places  where  they  might 
fish  or  bathe ;  invited  boys  of  the  Sixth  Form  to  walk  with  him,  when 
he  urged  them  to  fresh  vigor  by  jumping,  leaping,  and  turning  boy 
himself  for  the  time  being.  But  in  work  at  working  time  he  heartily 
believed.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  creating  in  others  a  desire  for 
information  which  would  lead  them  to  read  for  themselves.  He  with- 
held when  it  was  not  wise  to  give.  Intellectual  pauperism,  like  social 
pauperism,  is  fostered  by  feeding  those  who  will  not  work.  More  im- 
portant when  our  pupils  leave  us  than  **  What  have  they  learned?  "  is 
"  What  love  for  study  have  they  ?"  and  **  Have  they  learned  how  to 
study  ?"  Dr.  Arnold  set  his  boys  to  reading,  to  collecting  facts.  In 
daily  recitation  he  did  this  by  thanking  the  boys  for  any  information 
they  were  able  to  give,  by  telling  them  when  they  told  him  anything 
which  he  had  not  before  known.  To  his  utmost  he  sympathized  with 
them  in  any  special  gifts  or  talents ;  and  his  approbation  was  a  thing 
so  highly  prized  by  them,  that  to  win  it  they  counted  not  the  cost.  In 
addition  to  this  he  conducted  his  examinations  in  a  manner  which  gave 
an  impulse  to  miscellaneous  reading.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  keep 
them  from  becoming  narrow.  They  were  encouraged  to  form  opin- 
ions for  themselves;  and  by  the  respectful  attention  which  he  gave  to 
those  opinions,  he  inculcated  on  the  members  of  the  class  a  respect  for 
each  other. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  encouragement  to  general  reading 
which  the  Doctor  gave  by  his  acknowledgement  of  anything  new  fro^n 
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his  pupils.  There  are  other  points  concerning  his  recitations  which 
we  must  notice.  He  was  not,  as  some  teachers,  as  unmoved  during 
recitation  as  the  teacher's  desk,  and  far  more  immovable  than  the  pu- 
pils' benches,  but  he  showed  the  heartiest  appreciation  of  an  unusual- 
ly good  translation  by  a  cordial  "Thank  you";  and  when  a  poor 
translation  indicated  that  work  had  been  shirked,  the  elevation  of  his 
eyebrows  and  the  stern  '*  Sit  down  "  had  an  undoubted  effect  upon  his 
pupils. 

Dr.  Arnold  believed  in  oral  as  well  as  written  examinations.  Al- 
though some  of  his  arguments  in  their  favor  may  not  apply  to  common 
schools,  yet  I  recommend  them  to  your  study,  and  shall  give  them  to 
you  in  a  condensed  form.  He  says  they  promote  fluency,  suggest 
points  for  testing  knowledge,  save  time,  give  an  eclat  to  an  examina- 
tion, increase  presence  of  mind,  and  aid  in  forming  an  exact  judg- 
ment of  a  pupil. 

While  he  himself  contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  prizes  and 
scholarships  as  incentives  to  study,  and  was  glad  as  a  parent  when  his 
former  pupils  obtained  university  honors  (at  one  time  those  which  they 
obtained  were  unrivalled  by  any  school  in  England)  ^  yet  he  ever  dep- 
recated the  idea  of  their  being  the  chief  end  of  education.  To  find 
just  the  real  worth  of  averages  and  grades  seems  to  me  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  the  present  day. 

Before  leaving  the  more  especial  consideration  of  ^r.  Arnold's 
methods  of  instruction,  we  must  state  that  he  ever  held  that  classical 
studies  should  be  the  basis  of  intellectual  teaching ;  that  he  was  the 
first  to  incorporate  into  a  school  of  that  grade  the  study  of  Modern 
History,  Modern  Languages,  and  Mathematics ;  that  he  laid  special 
stress  on  original  compositions,  but  in  this  avoided  abstract  subjects, 
giving  such  as  would  lead  his  boys  to  observe  and  read,  then  think  and 
write.  He,  as  every  good  teacher  will  do,  connected  this  work  more 
or  less  closely  with  the  work  in  literature  and  history. 

When  I  turn  from  Dr.  Arnold,  the  instructor,  to  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
Master,  from  his  work  for  their  minds  to  his  work  for  their  souls,  you 
will  pardon  my  enthusiasm  if  I  exclaim,  *'The  jJlace  whereon  I  stand 
is  holy  ground."  Towering  over  and  above  every  other  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  his  influence  upon  character.  More  enduring  than  any 
other  monument  is  that  which  he  erects  in  the  lives  of  those  whom  he 
trains.  Thomas  Hughes  but  gave  utterance  to  the  feeling  of  the  heart 
of  many  a  Rugby  boy;  yet  he  who  can  read  untouched  his  tribute  to 
his  Master,  is  unworthy  the  sacred  calling  of  teacher.  We  have  said 
before  that  Dr.  Arnold  taught  by  what  he  was;  but  we  may  now  con- 
sider the  special  manifestations  of  his  nobility  in  his  daily  work. 
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Beyond  all  other  things  we  place  his  love  for  his  boys.  The  secret 
of  everything  great  or  good  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  earth, 
is  love,  for  it  is  the  creator  of  self-sacrifice.  What  but  love  could  have 
caused  the  unceasing  effort  for  what  was  best  for  his  pupils  ?  Would 
anything  else  have  made  possible  the  delightful  intercourse  with  his 
Sixth  Form  pupils?  He  talked  with  them,  walked  with  them,  and  in- 
vited them  to  his  home.  To  Fox  Howe,  that  favorite  place  both  with 
himself  and  family,  he  often  invited  some  one  to  spend  part  of  his  va- 
cation having  studied  him  as  an  individual  and  knowing  his  wants 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  And  does  a  faithful  teacher  ever  lavish 
love  which  meets  no  return  ?  With  my  whole  heart  I  answer  no.  A 
conscientious  discharge  of  duty  may  sometimes  fail  to  meet  that  which 
it  deserves^  at  least  for  a  time  from  the  thoughtless.  But  if  you  have 
personal  love  for  a  pupil,  from  his  heart  will  rise  the  answer  as  surely 
as  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rise  from  the  influence  of  the  moon.  If 
you  win  the  respect  and  love  of  your  pupils,  you  can  do  with  them 
what  you  will.  In  fact  I  have  known  pupils'  love  for  a  teacher  so 
great  that  the  greatest  danger  the  teacher  had  to  guard  against  was  the 
unreasoning  submission  of  the  pupil  to  the  teacher's  every  thought  and 
opinion. 

After  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils  had  left  him  they  often  wrote  to  him  to 
ask  his  advice  upon  important  matters  bearing  upon  their  work  in  life. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  give  it.  And  how  his  boys  loved  to  come  home 
again!  Home  did  I  say?  What  is  the  good  school  but  a  second 
home  ?  The  teacher  who  can  receive  his  pupils  after  they  have  been 
out  in  the  world  just  as  he  receives  any  ordinary  visitor,  is  unworthy 
his  position. 

The  tearful  eye,  trembling  lip,  and  hearty  clasp  of  the  hand,  should 
welcome  home  our  boys. 

Although  Dr.  Arnold  wished  to  develop  his  pupils  into  Christian 
men,  he  realized  that  they  were  boys.  He  had  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  overflow  of  spirits.  He  knew  that  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  school-master  is  cheerfulness.  If  more  in  our  profession  knew 
the  value  of  humor  in  the  teacher,  fewer  cases  of  discipline  would  be 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  or  Committee  on  Discipline.  Mischief 
is  not  unpardonable ;  it  is  not  even  a  sin  in  itself.  L3dng  or  meanness 
is,  and  more  than  half  the  trouble  in  our  schools  comes  from  the  teach- 
er not  knowing  how  to  discriminate  between  things  wrong  in  them- 
selves and  things  troublesome  to  the  teacher.  One  of  his  pupils  said  : 
*'  He  knows  better  than  any  one  when  to  look  and  when  to  see  noth- 
ing," words  that  exactly  express  the  disciplinarian  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  term ;  the  latter  clause  really  as  important  as  the  former,  but 
disregarded  by  many  teachers.  . 
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His  manners^  which  were  sometimes  reserved  to  those  near  his  own 
age,  seemed  to  bend  towards  the  young.  His  cheerfulness  often  bub- 
bled over  into  liveliness  with  them.  But  he  never  lost  any  of  his  real 
dignity.  His  pupils  fully  realized  how  in  many  things  he  was  one  with 
them,  but  the  most  forward  boy  knew  that  there  was  a  bound  beyond 
which  he  dared  not  venture.  Coarse  familiarity  and  assumed  dignity 
were  both  utterly  foreign  to  this  manly  teacher*  That  he  earnestly 
felt  the  teacher  must  keep  young  at  heart  is  shown  by  many  of  his  let- 
ters. At  the  same  time  he  mentions  the  hardening  influence  of  the 
continual  companionship  with  young  people  .overflowing  with  animal 
spirits^  and  regards  his  trials  as  especially  needed  to  preserve  him  from 
its  perilous  effects. 

His  knowledge  of  boy  nature  gave  an  added  power  to  his  love  and 
character.  What  do  we  think  of  a  carpenter  who  understands  nothing 
of  wood,  the  material  with  which  he  is  to  labor?  With  what  feelings 
do  we  see  boys  of  eager  ambition,  with  generous,  brave,  manly  hearts, 
rendered  ambitionless,  made  suspicious,  uncharitable,  and  cowardly 
through  the  terrible  mistakes,  of  one  who  dops  not  understand,  and 
consequently  misjudges  them.  For  the  teacher  an  understanding  of  boy 
nature  may  not  for  one  moment  be  considered  secondary  to  scientific 
or  literary  knowledge.  Arnold's  knowledge  was  not  merely  a  knowl- 
edge of  boys  as  a  class,  but  as  individuals.  He  knew  that  the  best 
means  of  bringing  out  what  was  noblest  in  Tom  Brown  was  to  intrust 
some  one  else  to  his  care  ;  consequently  with  the  greatest  tact  the  boy 
who  needed  him  most  and  by  whom  he  could  be  most  benefitted, 
George  Arthur,  was  selected  as  his  chum ;  and  he  was  invited  up  to 
tea  at  Mrs.  Arnold's  in  order  that  he  might  form  an  acquaintance  with 
him.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  a  noble  woman ;  gentle  and  loving,  ever  ready 
to  second  her  husband's  wise  designs;  and  consequently  home  and 
heart  were  opened  to  his  boys.  This  is  but  a  single  incident  of  the 
wise  care  of  Dr.  Arnold  for  each  pupil.  Noting  the  effect  of  the  in- 
fluence of  boys  upon  each  other,  he  ever  utilized  his  best  material ; 
yet  where  there  seemed  to  be  one  who  did  more  harm  to  the  other 
boys  than  he  received  good  from  them;  he  was  regretfully  but  con- 
scientiously removed  from  Rugby.  Knowing,  fellow-teachere,  what  I 
would  have  each  of  you  feel,  that  there  is  nothing  so  deadly  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  a  boy,  as  the  loss  of  character,  he,  by  every  effort  within 
his  power,  averted  from  his  pupils  that  danger.  Believe  a  boy  bad, 
and  unless  Heaven  has  sent  him  some  one  to  beUeve  in  Mm^  you  will 
make  him  so.  Faith  in  others  is  the  touchstone  which  tells  us  how 
much  golden  purity  of  character  is  in  them. 

Arnold  endeavored  from  his  entrance  upon  his  duties  at  Rugby  to 
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keep  punishment  in  the  background,  but  when  it  was  necessary,  it  was 
used;  and  in  his  opinion  flogging  was  not  the  worst  form  of  punish- 
ment. 

Concerning  fagging  we  shall  say  little.  It  is  a  subject  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  to  teachers  of  the  common  schools  :  but  concerning 
the  use  of  the  head-boys  in  the  school  as  an  aid  in  discipline,  we  have 
a  few  earnest  words  to  speak.  Usually  in  that  class  are  th6se  strongest 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally^  and  the  teacher  who  so  alienates 
from  him  this  class  that  he  has  not  their  love  and  respect  may  for  a 
time  rule  through  a  combination  of  circumstances,  but  he  is  really  de- 
prived of  so  much  power  that  his  weakened  dominion  must  finally  fall. 
Win  the  respect  and  love  of  this  class,  and  they  will  be  like  the  mem- 
bers of  a  good  cabinet,  a  strong  moral  support  to  the  executive  officer. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  truthfulness  of  Dr.  Arnold's  own 
character.  For  such  a  man  an  indifference  to  the  growth  of  love  of 
truth  in  his  boys  would  be  an  impossibility.  He  had  that  real  hatred 
of  a  lie  which  is  instinctively  felt  in  our  contact  with  persons  of  honor. 
If  I  were  selecting  a  teacher  for  any  one  dear  to  me,  I  should  beyond 
all  mental  gifts  or  qualifications^  desire  him  to  be  one  whose  very  na- 
ture recoiled  from  the  taint  of  falsehood.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
teacher  say,  **  You  must  tell  the  truth,"  **  You  must  be  honest" ;  he 
himself  must  ever  adhere  with  rigid  exactness  to  the  truth,  and  must 
have  in  the  respect  of  honesty  a  character  beyond  reproach.  Like 
Dr.  Arnold,  he  must  have  the  power  of  saying  what  he  means,  and 
of  not  saying  what  he  does  not  mean.  In  addition  to  this  he  must 
treat  his  boys  like  gendemen, — he  must  trust  them.  Stanley  says  : 
**  Even  with  the  lower  forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for 
the  boys ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an 
assertion,  was  immediately  checked :  *  If  you  say  so,  that  is  quite 
enough — of  course  I  believe  your  word';  and  there  grew  up  in  conse- 
quence a  general  feeling  that  *  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he 
always  believes  one.' " 

The  wise  teacher  will  ever  lead  his  pupils  to  govern  themselves, 
knowing  that  the  most  perfect  government  and  the  most  difficult  of  at- 
tainment is  self-government.  I  believe  that  one  of  thef' most  serious 
faults  in  the  teachers  of  the  time  is  the  working  only  for  the  present 
day;  working  without  any  thought  of  the  life  the  pupils  must  lead  after 
they  leave  school. 

A  want  of  earnestness  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  even  our  best 
boys  at  the  present  time.  I  love  the  bright  sunbeams  of  their  merri- 
ment, but  I  would  like  them,  as  the  sunbeams,  to  accomplish  with  an 
unwavering  purpose  that   for  which  they  came  into  the  world.     Dr. 
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Arnold  says  that  **  the  fruit  which  he  above  all  things  longed  for  was 
rn^cd  thaugktfulnesSy  — the  inquiring  love  of  truth  going  along  with  the 
devoted  love  of  goodness."* 

He  endeavored  to  instill  into  his  pupils  the  highest  motives  of  ac- 
tion. Of  course  the  opportunity  he  had  to  address  them  as  their  pas- 
tor, gave  him  assistance  in  this  labor  of  love.  Every  sermon  was  pre- 
pared with  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  the  school  at  the  time.  But 
he  did  not  converse  frequently  with  his  pupils  on  religious  subjects, 
never  unless  it  was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  time  and  the  mood.  His 
was  always  **  the  word  fitly  spoken."  His  life  seemed  to  be  the  utter- 
ance of  those  words  of  Emerson  written  in  the  Hall  of  Marlborough 
College : 

*'  So  close  is  glory  to  our  dust; 

So  near  is  God  to  man — 

When  duty  whispers  low, '  thou  must/ 

The  youth  replies  '  I  can.*  " 

The  influence  of  such  a  Master  was  felt  not  only  in  his  own  school, 
but  in  the  schools  throughout  England.  His  worth  was  acknowledg- 
ed by  his  appointment  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford,  an  unexpected  realization  of  his  fondest  hopes  for  his  latest 
years. 

But  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure  from  Rugby  for  anoth- 
er field  of  labor,  his  Master  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  years  in  close 
and  hallowed  communion,  called  him  to  his  reward.  On  Saturday, 
June  II,  1842,  he  went  about  attending  as  usual  to  his  examinations 
and  other  school  business  which  devolved  upon  him  at  the  end  of  a 
term.  At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last  evening  of 
the  summer  half-year  he  gave  to  the  Sixth  Form  boys  at  his  own  house ; 
and  they  were  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  and  liveliness  of  his  man- 
ner, talking  of  the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  re- 
turning to  Fox  Howe  in  .the  next  week,  and  observing  in  allusion  to 
the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  boys,  "  How  strange  the  chapel 
will  look  to-morrow."  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  for  the  last  evening  of  his  life.  Between  five  and 
six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  he  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his 
chest,  which  at  times  afflicted  him  violently,  but  which  he  bore  with 
Christian  fortitude.  His  wife  who  was  with  him  read  to  him  from  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Bible.  At  the  end  of  many  sentences  he  uttered  an 
emphatic  **Yes."  The  physician  who  was  summoned  seemed  to 
realize  his  critical  condition  from  the  first,  and  Arnold,  doubtless,  felt 
it  also,  but  was  prepared  to  go. 

His  last  earthly  action  was  to  turn  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love 
and  tenderness  towards  the  son  who  was  with  him  and  towards  his 
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cherished  wife.  At  eight  o'clock  he  died.  And  only  you  who  have 
loved  and  honored  with  all  the  depth  of  your  souls  some  one  who  was 
to  you  guide^  inspirer,  master,  can  innagine  how  the  words,  **  Dr.  Ar- 
nold is  dead,"  fell  upon  the  boys  at  Rugby.  As  has  been  truly  said 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  •*  His  Thucydides,  his  history,  his  ser- 
mons, his  miscellaneous  writings,  are  all  proofs  of  his  ability  and  good- 
ness.    Yet  the  story  of  his  life  is  worth  them  all." 
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Among  the  many  schools  that  report  their  work  in  these  pages  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  that  has  so  many  phases  peculiar  to  itself  as  that 
of  the  school  here  at  Berea,  Ky.  Of  course  the  Kentucky  people 
generally  consider  its  most  obnoxious  peculiarity  to  be  the  educating 
of  white  and  colored  students  in  the  same  school.  It  is  not  common 
in  this  State  to  have  the  sexes  educated  together,  and  there  is  much 
prejudice  against  mixed  schools  throughout  the  State.  You  can 
imagine  then  with  how  little  favor  they  regard  a  school  that  is  so  mixed 
as  this  one  is ;  where  there  are  not  only  all  ages,  from  six  to  sixty, 
and  all  stages  of  advancement,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  senior 
coUege  classical,  but  all  shades  of  color,  from  the  blackest  black  to 
the  whitest  white.  There  are  students  here  from  homes  that  are  so 
poor  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name,  houses  without  windows  or  floors, 
and  where  many  things  that  we  would  call  necessaries,  are  never  seen ; 
and  there  are  those  here  from  homes  where  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
are  enjoyed.  Many  of  them  come  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  and 
south  of  us,  and  from  the  plains  to  the  north  and  west,  and  have  met 
hereupon  a  little  plateau  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  The  high  and  low,  in  more  senses  than  one,  have  met 
upon  one  common  level,  and  they  are  striving  for  one  common  goal 
— ^the  attainment  of  an  education.  Some  of  the  students,  both  colored 
and  white,  have  come  here  with  the  purpose  of  only  learning  how  to 
read  and  write,  and  getting,  perhaps,  a  smattering  of  arithmetic,  that 
they  may  go  back  and  teach  school ;  and  some  have  come  here  and 
entered  our  primary  grades  who  have  been  for  years  successful  teach- 
ers out  in  the  mountains.  We  find  it  difficult  to  impress  our  students 
with  the  great  need  of  a  higher  education,  when  so  many  of  their  as- 
sociates are  satisfied  without  any.  Not  only  teachers  but  preachers 
succeed,  as  is  supposed,  in  their   high  calling  with  a  very  limited 
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amount  of  preparation.  At  one  time  there  were  so  many  preachers 
in  our  Secondary  school,  a  higher  grade  of  the  Primary,  that  the  stu- 
dents called  it  the  Theological  Department.  Some  who  come  here  ex- 
pecting to  finish  their  education  in  a  few  months  often  stay  years, 
working  their  way  along  by  teaching  during  the  Summer  vacation  and 
finding  some  little  work  to  do  during  term  time.  When  they  come 
they  feel  as  though  they  knew  almost  every  thing  there  is  to  be  known, 
and  often  stay  long  enough  to  find  out  their  mistake.  One  who  is  now 
in  our  Grammar  School  said  to  me  the  other  day ;  "  Tears  like  I 
don't  know  nigh  so  much  as  I  did  when  I  come  here.  Then  I  thought 
I  knew  a  heap,  sure,  and  I've  learned  right  smart,  tc*o,  since  I've  been 
here." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  families  of  wealth  and  education,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  living  in  the  country  are  uneducated  and 
poor.  One  of  the  young  men  who  went  out  into  a  neighboring  coun- 
ty to  teach  last  Summer  got  himself  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by 
teaching  his  scholars  that  the  earth  is  round.  There  w^  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  taking  sides  upon  the  question,  that  he  proposed  to  settle 
it  by  a  public  discussion  held  at  the  school-house.  The  matter  was 
pretty  thoroughly  (liscussed  before  a  crowded  house,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  he  had  convinced  all  that  would  be  convinced  that  the  eaith  is 
not  fiat,  but  there  were  some  who  considered  him  a  heretic  and  a  dis- 
believer, for  does  not  the  Bible  teach  that  the  earth  is  fiat  ? 

Our  most  important  work  here  is  to  educate  teachers  who  may  go 
out  into  the  more  ignorant  portions  of  the  State  to  teach.  Their  sal- 
aries are  low  and  the  school-houses  are  often  not  worthy  the  name.  I 
visited  some  of  these  schools  last  Summer  and  was  surprised  to  find  in 
what  hovels  some  of  our  students  were  teaching.  A  description  of 
one  will  sufiice  as  a  sample.  A  white  young  lady  in  the  Junior  year 
of  the  Literary  course  here  has  taught  for  a  few  Summers  in  one  of  the 
school  districts  in  this  county,  and  has  become  so  much  interested  in 
her  work  that  although  she  does  not  make  more  than  $30  during  the 
entire  season,  and  sometimes  much  less,  she  returns  to  her  work  every 
Summer.  We  were  obliged  to  inquire  at  a  good  many  cabins,  as  we 
wound  our  way  among  the  mountains,  before  we  succeeded  in  finding 
her  school-house,  a  little  log  hut  without  door  or  windows.  A  part  of 
a  log  had  been  left  out  on  each  side  of  the  room  to  admit  light  and  air, 
but  t^e  omission  was  hardly  necessary,  when  there  were  so  many  open- 
ings between  the  logs  all  around  the  room.  There  were  no  desks,  no 
table,  no  clock,  black-board,  or  chair.  I  was  told  that  at  one  time 
they  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  possessing  a  chair,  table,  and  fioor^ 
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but  the  rowdies  in  the  neighborhood  would  break  down  the  door  and 
break  up  the  furniture  when  they  went  there  to  stay  all  night,  as  they 
often  did  when  on  a  drunken  spree.  Here  this  young  lady  taught  a 
room  full  of  white  children  (no  colored  ones  are  admitted).  All  were 
barefooted,  but  all  were  orderly  and  seemed  eager  to  learn.  I  have 
seldom  heard  better  recitations  than  were  made  by  some  of  those  classes 
who  stood  there  with  their  bare  feet  toeing  the  mark.  One  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  whose  pantaloons  came  nearly  to  his  knees,  and  who 
kept  his  arms  folded  and  hands  over  his  elbows  to  cover  the  omissions 
in  his  sleeves,  took  hold  of  the  examples  in  mental  arithmetic  with  a 
vim  which  was  really  refreshing.  On  Sundays  the  teacher  conducted 
a  Sabbath  School  in  the  same  building — ^if  we  can  say  it  was  in  the 
building,  when  more  than  half  of  those  in  attendance  were  obliged  to 
remain  outside  for  want  ot  room.  Her  Sabbath  School  was  the  only 
regular  meeting  in  that  region,  and  many  came  for  miles  to  attend  it 
Now  and  then  some  one  would  come  to  preach  to  them,  but  not  often. 
When  she  went  to  visit  the  homes  ii\  the  neighborhood  she  was  al- 
ways called  upon  to  ask  the  blessing  at  the  table,  and  when  ministers 
occupied  her  school-house  she  was  often  requested  to  lead  in  prayer 
and  sometimes  to  pronounce  the  benediction.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
was  difficult  for  a  Berea  student  to  get  a  school  anywhere  on  account 
of  the  prejudice  against  the  school,  but  now  they  find  little  trouble  of 
this  kind,  and  they  are  often  sought  by  those  who  were  formerly  much 
opposed  to  them.  Although  some  who  go  out  to  teach  must  be  inferior 
teachers^-or  would  be  considered  so  by  your  School  Boards  in  Ohio- 
yet  they  are  so  much  superior  to  those  who  teach  in  the  country  here, 
that  they  are  considered  excellent  instructors.  We  have  students  here, 
both  colored  and  white,  who  have  walked  most  of  the  way  from  their 
homes  many  miles  off  in  the  mountains.  Two  young  ladies  now  in 
Ladies'  Hall  walked  nearly  seventy  miles  to  come  here  last  term. 
Their  grandfather,  an  old  man  and  lame,  came  with  them.  Our  school 
is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  ever  before.  There  are  not  on- 
ly a  greater  number  of  students,  but  those  of  a  better  class.  There  are 
four  schools  in  connection  with  the  college  which  prepare  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  Normal  Department.  Having  finished  the  Normal 
course,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  regular  college  classes.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  hear  some  little  ragamuffins  talk  of  going  to  college, 
for  it  is  all  college  to  them  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  they  have  been  to  college  if  they  have  only  reached  the 
first  round.  The  more  I  know  of  the  work  here  in  the  school,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  region  around  us,  the  more  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  we  have  to  do.     It  is  not  only 
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to  break  down  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against  the  colored  people 
which  nothing  but  education  will  eradicate,  but  to  bring  both  colored 
and  white  people  to  a  higher  standard  of  morals  and  education.  Sure- 
ly, where  there  is  so  much  intemperance  and  vice;  there  must  be 
active,  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  Christian  workers  to  suppress  it, 
and  much  of  this  great  responsibility  rests  with  the  teachers,  who  are 
to  bring  the  children  and  youth  under  the  elevating,  refining  influences 
of  a  Christian  education.  The  question,  **What  can  be  done  with 
the  negro  ?  "  he  will  answer  for  himself,  if  you  only  give  him  time  and 
opportunity. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  GIRLS. 

HARRIET   L.    KEELER. 

Whoever  has  watched  with  attention  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  school  girls,  can  not  fail  to  observe  how  imperfectly  the  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  even  by  those  who  profess  to  speak  with  author- 
ity. Indeed,  the  thoughtful  teacher  may  be  pardoned  for  wondering 
if  the  well-meaning  but  blundering  public  is  desirous,  or  even  willing, 
to  know  the  truth  as  it  really  stands.  For  truth  is  many-sided  and  cuts 
with  terrible  directness,  sometimes,  into  the  very  heart  of  our  most 
cherished  opinions. 

In  Cleveland,  the  charges  brought  against  the  High  Schools  con- 
sist briefly  of  two,  That  the  girls  are  injured  by  over-study,  and  stair- 
climbing — the  Central  High  School  being  a  three-storied  building. 

As  to  the  charge  of  requiring  excessive  study,  I  dismiss  it  as  with- 
out foundation.  It  certainly  can  not  truthfully  be  urged  against  the 
Cleveland  High  School.  Any  parent  can  by  application  to  the  Prin- 
cipal and  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  obtain  a  special 
course  for  his  child ;  and  his  failure  to  do  so  is  to  be  charged  at  his 
door,  and  not  at  that  of  the  school.  Furthermore,  that  the  course  of 
study  is  not  over-weighted,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  of  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  girls  now  in  attendance  on  the  High  School,  sixty 
are  taking  more  than  the  prescribed  course,  while  fifty  are  taking  less. 

What,  then,  are  the  causes  which  militate  against  the  health  of 

school  girls?    They  are  not  hard  to  find  if  one  only  looks  where  they 

are. 

I  should  place  first  in  the  list/  excessive  worry,  the  same  thing 

which  ruins  the  health  of  mothers  as  well  as  daughters — of  women 

under  all  circumstances,  everywhere.     And  this  excessive  worry  exists 

frequently  with  very  little  study ;  indeed,  the  most  aggravated  cases  I 
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have  ever  known  have  been  those  of  girls  who  were  pursuing  but  one 
or  two  studies.  When  one  lesson,  which  can  be  learned  by  an  aver- 
age pupil  in  one  hour,  overtaxes  a  child,  the  source  of  the  trouble  lies 
not  in  the  study,  but  elsewhere.  It  may  be  wise  to  remove  the  child 
from  school,  but  it  seems  scarcely  wise  to  demand  that  the  school  shall 
be  closed,  or  that  the  mental  powers  of  such  a  child  shall  give  the 
standard  for  the  acquisitions  of  other  children. 

Equal  in  importance  to  the  first  and  possibly  more  serious  in  its 
consequences,  is  coming  to  school  unprotected  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  This  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  danger  and  one  most 
difficult  to  manage.  Would  any  one  believe  that  out  of  a  school  of 
fifty  young  ladies,  twenty  would  present  themselves  at  nine  o'clock  of 
a  rainy  morning,  so  wet  that  they  must  simply  turn  about  and  go 
home,  their  clothing  absolutely  in  such  condition  that  no  means  at  our 
command  are  sufficient  to  dry  it,  and  this,  too,  when  the  storm  be* 
gan  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fully  an  hour  before  they  left 
home  ?  And  furthermore,  that  this  occurs  not  once  nor  twice,  but  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  every  rainy  morning,  despite  all  entreaties  to 
the  contrary.  I  grant  the  fact  transcends  belief;  but  the  pity  is,  'tis 
true.  The  reason  is  not  that  they  are  destitute  of  rubbers  and  umbrel- 
las and  waterproofs  or  short  dresses,  but  simply  they  did  not  think 
and  nobody  thought  for  them.  I  can  trace  many  a  case  of  broken 
health  to  just  such  imprudences,  but  all  this  is  usually  set  down  in  the 
category  as  **too  hard  study."  It  sounds  better,  I  know.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  not  true.  I  know  that  old  heads  cannot  be 
put  upon  young  shoulders,  and  I  welcome  the  present  discussion  of 
school  girl  health,  in  the  hope  that  the  natural  guardians  of  girls  will 
awaken  to  this  danger  which  lies  in  wait  daily  for  their  daughters. 

Stair-climbing  in  tight  or  heavy  clothing  comes  next.  That  there 
are  pupils  who  can  not  under  any  circumstances  go  up  and  down 
stairs,  I  certainly  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  though  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  is  a  large  one.  But  stair  climbing  in  loose, 
easy  clothing  is  one  thing,  and  climbing  stairs  in  clothing  so  tight  that 
the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body  are  compressed  is  quite  another. 
Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  no  girl  ever  yet  admitted  that  she 
wore  her  dress  too  tight ;  such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  anybody 
is  not  to  be  expected.  But  the  fact  remains  and  is  just  as  patent  the 
first  day  of  school  as  it  is  the  last  day  that  some  of  the  girls  go  up  and 
down  stairs  at  the  risk  of  their  health,  and  their  teachers  know  it ; 
though  mothers  and  daughters  seem  alike  ignorant  of  the  fact  I  am 
convinced  from  my  observation  that  numbers  of  young  girls  are  ruin- 
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ing  their  health  by  improper  modes  of  dress,  and,  at  the  same  time  are 
profoundly  unconscious  of  the  fact. 

Being  an  evil  almost  ineradicable,  the  proper  course,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  one  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  intends  to  adopt — that  is, 
erect  a  two  story  high  school  building  instead  of  one  of  three  stories. 
If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet  then  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  This  of  course  will  only  alleviate  the  evil,  its  remedy  lies 
in  an  enlightened  pnblic  opinion. 

One  more  of  the  servants  of  Herod  is  to  be  mentioned  and  I  have 
done.  The  question  of  wholesome  luncheon  is  not  a  small  one. 
Properly  to  decide  it,  demands  care  at  home  and  tact  at  school. 
Neither  mother  nor  teacher  alone,  seems  able  to  grapple  with  it,  but 
with  both  working  in  unison,  even  the  most  obstinate  cases  will  suc- 
cumb. It  goes  without  saying  that  a  cold  dinner  is  not  as  appetizing 
as  a  warm  one,  and  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter,  half  the  chil- 
dren will  settle  it  for  themselves  by  bringing  nothing  at  all,  or  a  com- 
bination that  no  person  should  eat  A  litde  care  however  will  easily 
setde  it  in  the  right  way. 

But  this  present  cry  that  girls  are  killed  by  hard  study,  this  tendency 
to  shoulder  all  their  ills  upon  excessive  brain  work,  is  really  as  cruel 
as  it  is  senseless.  It  deprives  many  a  girl  of  an  education,  it  fosters 
false  ideas  in  the  community,  it  works  incalculable  injury  in  many 
ways. 

**Stay  at  home  from  school"  is  an  easier  prescription  for  a  physician 
to  give  than  to  teach  mother  and  daughter  the  laws  of  health ;  more 
certain,  too,  than  that  they  would  obey  them  even  if  known.  And  yet, 
after  all,  the  question  narrows  itself  down  into  the  ability  to  harmonize 
with  one's  surroundings,  to  accept  conditions  and  so  overcome  them. 

Failure  in  this  may  result  in  disaster,  success  will  surely  bring  its 
reward. 


HOW  I  TEACH  BEGINNERS  TO  READ. 

MARY   H.    SILL,  AKRON,  O. 

I  take  for  my  first  lesson  the  word  cai^  and  following  this,  words 
that  are  similar  in  sound ;  as,  mat,  rat,  hat,  etc.  I  introduce  the  word 
by  stories,  littie  conversations  in  which  the  children  can  engage,  pic- 
tures drawn  uplon  the  black-board  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  other 
pictures,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  by  the  object  itself.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  become  thoroughly  interested  I  write  the  word  on  the  board, 
distinguishing  in  their  minds  between  the  object,  the  picture,  and  the 
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word.  Next  I  analyze  the  word  by  sound,  and  afterward  by  letter, 
writing  the  letters  composing  the  word  on  the  board,  disconnectedly 
and  in  a  different  order,  to  see  if  the  class  can  give  the  name  and 
sound  of  each  letter  independent  of  the  word.  When  teaching  the 
children  the  sound  of  a  letter,  I  notice  carefully  the  position  of  the 
mouth  and  strive  to  have  a  clear  decided  sound.  I  next  teach  /^and 
myy  and  a  few  easy  verbs,  as  whole  words^  so  as  to  have  material  for 
forming  short  sentences.  In  teaching  these  words,  I  have  the  children 
make  sentences  using  the  new  word,  and  in  fact  all  new  words  learned 
from  this  time.  If  I  want  a  ''telling"  sentence,  I  ask  for  a  little  story 
with  the  word  in  it;  if  an  asking  sentence,  the  pupil  asks  me  or  some 
one  in  the  class  a  question  containing  the  word.  I  also  write  on  the 
board  a  list  of  words  containing  the  new  word,  also  sentences  to  be 
read  which  contain  it  With  these  we  have  an  exercise  which  is  very 
interesting.and  profitable.  I  call  it  ''I  Spy,"  and  use  it  with  words  or 
letters.  Some  one  takes  the  pointer  and  the  teacher  or  a  pupil  names 
a  word  or  letter  for  this  one  to  find.  If  some  one  in  the  class  spies 
the  word  before  the  one  that  is  hunting,  he  takes  the  pointer  until  he 
fails.  We  also  hunt  letters  to  spell  a  given  word,  and  words  to  make 
a  given  sentence.  Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  learned  fifteen  or 
twenty  words  in  script  I  now  begin  using  the  printed  form  of  the 
word,  and  do  so  by  placing  the  two  side  by  side  on  the  board  and  let- 
ting them  remain  for  several  weeks,  in  the  mean  time  having  the 
children  pronounce  and  spell  the  word  from  the  printed  list,  and  print 
all  their  reading  exercises.  In  order  that  the  children  may  gain  power 
to  make  out  words  for  themselves,  I  now  begin  exercises  like  the  fol- 
lowing. Of  course  what  has  preceded  has  been  a  step  toward  this,  but 
not  direcdy.  I  start  with  the  short  sound  of  the  letter  a.  Place  this 
letter  on  the  board  with  its  diacritical  mark.  After  this  has  been 
sounded  annex  a  consonant ;  as,  ab,  ad^  am,  an,  ap,  and  have  these 
letters  sounded,  first  slowly,  and  then  more  rapidly,  until  the  two 
sounds  are  connected  and  given  as  one  sound.  Drill  on  this  list  until 
all  can  give  it;  then  prefix  fetters  and  thus  form  a  great  variety  of 
words.  For  example,  take  ap.  Adding  to  it  we  make  cap,  map,  rap, 
tap,  sap,  nap,  gap,  slap,  snap,  flap,  trap,  strap,  chap.  At  first  let  them 
sound  aloud^  in  concert  and  individually  until  they  understand  how ; 
then  let  each  one  make  out  the  word  by  placing  his  mouth  in  the  dif- 
ferent positions  without  the  sound.  In  the  list  that  has  just  been  giv- 
en all  the  words  end  in  ap.  After  a  little  drill,  I  do  not  give  two 
words  ending  alike  in  succession.  Oftentimes  I  take  two  letters  as  si 
and  prefix  to  each  of  the  combinations  making  slap,  slack,  slam,  slat, 
slab,  etc.     When  short  words  containing  a  can  be  made  out  readily. 
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I  take  up  the  other  words  in  the  s£^me  manner,  but  with  much  less  dif- 
ficulty, and  in  a  shorter  time.  This  exercise  takes  a  reasonable  sup- 
ply of  patience  and  quite  a  considerable  time ;  but  it  has  given  the 
children  more  power  to  make  out  new  words  than  any  other  plan 
which  I  have  tried.  We  are  now  ready  for  all  the  practice  we  can  get 
in  reading — treading  little  stories  printed  on  the  board,  reading  from 
charts  and  readers,  and  such  supplementary  reading  as  may  be  within 
reach.  All  that  I  have  written  has  reference  to  the  teaching  of  words, 
nothing  as  to  expression.  There  is  no  use  in  striving  for  good  expres- 
sion, so  long  as  there  is  stammering  and  spelling  out  of  words.  If  the 
pupils  know  the  words  and  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  they 
are  reading  the  expression  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 


REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

xl«     La    P£v^]v. 

The  following  are  presented,  not  as  the  forms  of  analysis  to  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching  fractions,  but  as  forms  that  may  be  employed  with 
good  effect.  Too  many  teachers,  not  alone  those  in  the  country,  con- 
tent themselves  with  processes  and  answers,  giving  Jittle  attention  to 
reason  and  principles.  The  good  teacher  will  not  present  these,  or 
any  other  forms  of  analysis,  to  be  learned  by  rote ;  but  will  so  direet 
the  efforts  of  the  child  that  he  will  compare,  contrive,  and  reason,  un- 
til he  works  out  the  process  for  himself.  A  form  of  analysis  learned 
and  recited  by  rote  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the  old  rule  rote  method. 
The  objection  to  the  "rule  method"  is  that  under  it  the  child  began 
about  where  he  would  quit  if  properly  taught.  An  analytical  form, 
crammed  into  the  memory,  with  the  door  between  it  and  the  under- 
standing double-locked  and  bolted,  is  in  every  respect  as  objectiona- 
ble.  When  a  child  is  able  to  comprehend  an  analytical  process,  he  is 
able,  under  a  wise  leader,  to  construct  forms  for  himself.  These  forms 
indicate  what  the  result  of  the  pupil's  later  should  be. 

1.  What  are  thirds  of  fourths  ? 

Divide  one  into  four  equal  parts.  Each  part  is  one-foiu-th.  Divide 
each  fourth  into  three  equal  parts.  Each  part  is  one-third  of  one- 
fourth.  The  parts  are  thirds  of  fourths.  The  unit  is  divided  into  four 
times  three  equal  parts;  .  *.  thirds  of  fourths  are  twelfths. 

2.  What  is  i  of  I? 

From  (i),  fourths  of  sevenths  are  twenty-eighths.  .  •.  \  of  \=^^* 

3.  Whatisjofl? 
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(2)  i  of  I  =  s  times  A  =  A- 

4.  What  is  f  of  J  ? 

Wiofi=Vr. 

(2)iofi=7times^  =  A. 

(3)fofJ  =  3timesA=tt. 

5.  To  reduce  to  lower  terms. 

Reduce  ^  to  i5ths. 

♦        (I)  I  =  H-  («),  tV  =  tV ofH  =  A- 

(3)  ^  =  as  many  isths  as  1/^  are  ^contained  times  in  ^; 

76    "^  tV  ^^    ^2'        •  '•    76    ^^  T6* 

6.  To  reduce  to  higher  terms. 

Reduce  \  to  64ths. ' 

(Oi  =  «.   (2)i=iofH  =  A. 

(3)|  =  StimesA  =  H. 

7.  To  reduce  an  improper  fraction  to  a  mixed  number. 

Reduce  ^  to  a  mixed  number. 

(i)  {  =  I.     (2),  i^  =  as  many  I's  as  \  are  contained  times 
in^.    .-.  ^  =  2if 

8.  To  reduce  a  mixed  number  to  an  improper  fraction. 

Reduce  5f  to  pths. 

(I)  I  =  f  («).  5  =  5  X t  =  v-  (3),  V+ *  =¥•  •••  st=¥- 

9.  To  reduce  fractions  to  a  common  denominator. 

The  common  denominator  must  be  a  multiple  of  the  given  denomi- 
nators, for  each  of  the  given  denominations  (or  parts)  must  contain  an 
integral  number  of  the  required  denomination. 

Hence,  find  a  common  multiple  of  the  given  denominators,  and  re- 
duce by  (6). 

10.  To  reduce  a  common  fraction  to  a  decimal.     (Olney's  method). 

Reduce  |^  to  a  decimal  fraction. 

I.  (i)  I  =:  10  tenths.     (2),  I  =  I  of  10  tenths  =  ^-  tenths. 

(3)  I  =  5  X  V"  tenths  =  ^^  tenths  = .  6  with  \  tenths  remainder. 

II.  I  tenths  =  how  many  hundredths  ? 

(i)  ,1  =  10  hundredths.  (2),  \  tenths  =  ^  of  10  hundredths 
=  ^  hundredths.  (3),  |  tenths  =  2  X  -V^  hundredths 
=  ^  hundredths  = .  02  with  \  hundredths  remainder. 

III.  \  hundredths  =  how  many  thousandths? 

(i)  .01=  10  thousandths.       (2),  \  hundredth  =  ^  of  10  thous- 
andths =-1^  thousandths.      (3),  \  hundredths  =  4Xy^ 
thousandths  ;=  ^  thousandths  =  .003. 
.-.  I  =.625 
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Lfet  the  pupil  deduce  a  rule  from  each  of  the  preceding  analyses. 

INVERTING   THE   DIVISOR. 

1.  The  reciprocal  of  a  number  is  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
unity  by  that  number. 

2.  Any  dividend,  D,  contains  a  given  divisor,  d,  D  times  as  many 
times  as  unity  contains  that  divisor.     Hence, 

3.  If  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor  be  multiplied  by  the  dividend,  the 
product  will  be  the  quotient  of  D  -4-  d.  * 

4.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is  that  fraction  "inverted." 

(i)  I  -4-  ^  =  ^  -i-  ^  =  J,  the  fraction  inverted. 

n      d      n      d  .       , 

(2)  I  -5 —  =  --!--=-  the  fractiq^  mverted. 
d      d      d      n 

Hence,  to  divide  a  fraction  by  a  fraction,  invert  the  divisor  and 
multiply  by  the  dividend. 

The  question  so  frequently  asked,  why  do  we  invert  the  divisor  in 
dividing  one  fraction  by  another?  is  simply  answered  :  To  fir d  its  re- 
ciprocal. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  Public  Examinations  of  the  Columbus  schools  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  term  continued  through  three  days.  The  Ohio  State  JoumaTs 
report  fills  several  columns  of  that  paper.  From  our  own  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Columbus  schools,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
JournaVs  account  of  the  good  work  Dr.  Stevenson  and  his  corps  of 
teachers  are  doing  is  not  overdrawn.  We  print  the  following  extracts 
as  an  interesting  and  truthful  exhibit  of  the  tendencies  of  modern 
teaching. — Ed, 

LOWER  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  these  schools  may  be  seen  the  greatest  changes  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  management  of  children  and  the 
methods  of  teaching.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  appliances  suita- 
ble for  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  the  adornments  such  as  will 
please  and  train  the  taste  of  the  children.  Every  object  upon  which 
the  eyes  of  the  children  fall,  on  the  blackboards,  walls  and  tables, 
seems  to  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  education  and  highest  culture 
of  the  little  ones.  There  is  apparently  as  much  freedom  from  restraint, 
and  from  suppression  of  the  natural  activities  of  both  mind  and  body, 
as  could  be  found  in  any  well  regulated  nursery.  The.  beaming, 
laughing  faces  of  the  little  ones  show  that  their  happiness  is  supreme. 
The  work  of  learning  the  rudiments  is  made  so  easy  and  attractive 
t  hat  the  children  look  upon  it  as  play  rather  than  work.  To  many  it 
w  ill  seem  a  little  odd  to  go  into  a  school  and  find  that  the  children  do 


J 
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not  begin  with  learning  the  alphabet.  A  few  of  the  elementary  sounds 
of  the  language  are  taught,  then  the  script  characters  which  represent 
these  sounds  are  made  upon  the  blackboard  and  reproduced  by  the 
children  on  their  slates.  When  several  sounds  have  been  learned  they 
are  formed  into  words,  and  the  children  begin  to  read  at  once.  One 
advantage  of  this  method  over  the  old  is  that  the  children  read  with- 
out hesitation  and  in  a  perfectly  natural  tone. 

The  expression  and  understanding  with  which  the  children  read  in 
both  of  these  grades  was  commended  by  all.  The  idea  seemed  to  be 
apprehended  and  then  expressed  in  a  natural  and  conversational  tone. 
New  words,  which  the  children  had  never  seen,  were  sounded  and 
pronounced  by  them  with  readiness  and  accuracy.  In  some  cases  the 
word  contained  three,  four,  and  even  five  syllables. 

The  names  of  the  letters  are  learned  incidentally,  and  the 
children  will  never  know  how  or  when  they  were  learned.  The 
tests  show  that  children  who  entered  the  schools  last  September, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  letters  or  writing  whatever,  can  read  with 
considerable  fluency  at  sight,  and  write  with  a  grace  that  would  shame 
even  a  reporter. 

In  both  grades  the  children  manifested  skill  in  the  use  of  the  words 
which  they  have  learned  and  their  proper  arrangement  in  sentences, 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  the  marks  of  punctuation. 

Numbers  and  their  combinations  are  first  taught  by  the  use  of  little 
wooden  counters,  then  by  marks  put  upon  the  blackboards  and  slates. 
We  are  informed  that  the  method  used  is  known  as  Grube's  method, 
which  is  to  teach  all  the  processes,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  numbers,  exhausting  all  the  operations  upon  one  number 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  higher.  Little  practical  problems  are 
given  by  the  teacher  to  be  solved  on  slates  and  mentally  by  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  C  primaries  the  children  performed  written  and  mental 
exercises,  which  required  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table,  with 
great  rapidity  and  accuracy.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
visitors  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  children,  and  to  observe  the  enthusi' 
asm  with  which  they  entered  into  any  exercise  in  numbers. 

The  beauty  of  the  penmanship,  and  the  neatness  which  character- 
ised all  slate  exercises,  were  admired  by  all  visitors.  The  i's  were 
dotted,  the  t's  were  crossed,  and  the  period,  or  interrogation  or  ex- 
clamation point  was  not  forgotten. 

The  care  which  is  given  to  physical  training  in  these  primary  schools 
must  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  those  parents  whose  children 
are.  not  strong  or  healthy.  The  change  from  one  thing  to  another  is  a 
rest  to  the  pupils,  but  still  better  the  songs  in  motion,  the  change  in 
position  and  the  gymnastic  exercises.  The  children  were  left  free  by 
the  teachers  to  change  their  positions  at  their  seats  at  will,  and  yet  no 
one  could  say  that  the  order  was  not  good.  These  schools,  as  con- 
ducted, are,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  sanitary  institutions. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  general  verdict  of  those  who  attended  will  be  that  in  no  one* 
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subject  is  the  improvement  so  great  as  in  reading.  The  tone  of  voice 
was  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  without  effort  by  all  who  gave  atten- 
tion, and  the  expression  was  excellent  The  teachers  evidently  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  correct  pronunciation.  In  the  higher 
grammar  school  grades  the  reading  lessons  are  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  best  literature  of  the 
language.  The  exercises  in  language  were  unusually  good.  The  vis- 
itors were  given  examples  of  how  the  practical  rules  of  writing  good 
English  sentences  were  taught.  Before  beginning  the  study  of  tech- 
nical grammar  from  a  text-book  the  most  common  rules  for  composi- 
tion are  thoroughly  presented  and  understood.  There  was  little  of  the 
old-fashioned  parsing  of  words,  yet  the  tests  showed  that  the  use  and 
relation  of  words  in  sentences  were  a  part  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned. 
The  prominence  which  was  given  to  this  subject  in  all  the  grammar 
school  grades,  and  in  the  high  schools,  should  convince  all  that  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  study  of  our  language  is  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Superintendent  and  teachers. 

There  were  exercises  in  spellmg  and  defining  in  all  these  schools, 
and  much  proficiency  was  exhibited.  Both  oral  and  written  spelling 
exercises  were  given,  of  words  taken  at  random  from  the  different  text- 
books. 

The  old  way  of  teaching  geography,  which  requires  the  committing 
of  disconnected  facts,  has  been  utterly  abandoned.  There  has  been 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching  this  interesting  subject. 
Only  the  great  leading  facts  are  taught,  and  they  are  associated  with 
historical  events  which  are  sure  to  fix  them  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  A  grammar  grade  the  great  facts  of  mathematical,  political  and 
physical  geography  are  taught  in  connection,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  pointed  out  that  the  subjeet  is 
clothed  with  interest.  The  pupils  are  able  to  see  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  the  study  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

The  examination  on  the  subject  of  United  States  History  covered 
the  three  great  periods,  viz :  the  discoveries,  the  colonial  and  the  rev- 
olutionary periods.  The  range  over  which  the  pupils  had  gone  showed 
that  they  could  not  have  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  any  text-book. 
A  surprising  intelligence  of  ihe  whole  history  of  our  country  and  the 
founding  of  its  institutions  and  the  causes  of  its  rapid  growth  were  ex- 
hibited, not  by  a  few  pupils  here  and  there,  but  by  the  schools  as  a 
whole.  The  pupils  were  able  to  give,  in  a  very  concise  and  interest- 
ing manner,  biographical  sketches  of  great  and  leading  men.  In  one 
school  the  pupils  had  executed  accurate  maps  of  the  great  batdes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  could  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  position  of 
the  contending  forces.  It  was  evident,  from  the  knowledge  displayed, 
that  the  reading  of  the  pupils  had  been  quite  extensive  and  critical. 

The  results  attained  in  music  were  a  surprise  ^everywhere.  They 
could  only  have  been  reached  by  the  careful  and  thorough  training 
of  the  teachers,  both  in  the  science  and  in  the  execution.  The  city 
owes  much  to  Colonel  Scarritt,  the  superintendent  of  this  department. 
There  must  be  teachers  in  the  schools  who  have  no  talent  in  this  direc- 

*  tiop,  which  inust  increase  tb^  difficulties  in  teaching,  yet  everywhere 
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the  music  was  commended.  Colonel  Scarritt  has  created  an  enthusi- 
asm among  the  teachers  which  has  led  to  the  splendid  exhibitions 
which  have  been  given  in  all  the  schools.  The  voice  culture,  which 
exercises  in  music  give,  can  be  seen  in  all  vocal  exercises,  and  we  are 
sure  the  efforts  and  results  are  such  as  will  be  appreciated  by  all  the 
lovers  of  culture. 

The  people  who  have  attended  the  exercises  in  the  schools  the  last 
three  days,  and  observed  closely  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  done,  can  appreciate  the  value  and  the  extent  of  our  great  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  The  Board  of  Education  has  a  great 
responsibility.  The  verdict  must  be  that  they  have  established  a  mag- 
nificent system  of  schools,  and  are  deserving  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
city.  The  general  and  able  management  and  intelligent  direction  of 
this  great  system  of  schools  by  the  Superintendent  is  to  be  commended 
in  the  highest  terms.  On  every  hand  is  to  be  observed  a  grand  sys- 
tem, which  graduates  to  a  common  head. 


TOWNSHIP   ORGANIZATION  AND  COUNTY 

SUPERVISION. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Michigan,  in  his  report  for  1880,  makes 
the  following  statement : 

'<In  the  states  of  Alabama,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  the  township  system  in  some  form  is  either 
in  active  and  successful  operation,  or  laws  have  been  passed  looking 
to  its  gradual  introduction.  In  every  case  the  success  of  the  system  is 
in  direct  proportion'  to  the  completeness  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
township  board ;  and,  further,  as  a  rule,  the  smaller  that  board  the 
more  efficient  is  its  work." 

Is  the  above  a  complete  list  of  states  that  have  adopted,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  the  township  system  of  schools  ?  If  not,  will  some  one  give 
a  complete  list  ? 

The  following  states,  we  believe,  have  county  supervision  : 

Alabama,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  The 
territories  of  Arizona,  Dakota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyom'ing  also  have  some  form  of  county  supervision. 

This  list  is  believed  to  be  correct.  If  it  is  not  so,  or  if  it  is  not 
complete,  will  some  one  make  the  needed  corrections  or  additions  ? 
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Definite  information  as  to  what  states  have  the  township  system  of 
schools  or  county  supervision,  will  be  of  interest  and  value  while  dis- 
cussing these  subjects  in  Ohio. 
Columbus,  O.  S. 


(( 


SPELLING  DOWN  "  ON  PAPER. 


There  is  always  a  lively  interest  among  pupils  in  a  well-conducted 
match  at  "spelling  down."  For  variety  and  for  profit  I  sometimes  use 
the  following  method  :  Pronounce  forty  or  fifty  words,  having  them 
written  as  in  an  ordinary  lesson.  Pupils  exchange  papers  and  rise. 
Teacher  spells  the  first  word,  pupils  calling  the  names  of  all  who  missed 
it  Those  whose  names  are  called  sit.  So  proceed  with  remainder  of 
lesson.  If  two  or  more  are  standing  when  the  end  of  the  list  is 
reached,  pronounce  more  words,  requiring  all  to  write.  Continue  till 
all,  or  all  but  one,  are  "spelled  down."  Have  all  missed  words 
marked  and  reported.  If  sides  have  been  chosen,  count  the  number 
of  missed  words  on  each  side.  The  side  missing  the  fewest  has  won. 
the  match,  and  the  pupil  standing  longest  is  winner  of  the  general 
contest.  It  may  often  happen  that  the  winner  in  the  general  contest 
is  on  the  losing  side.     Advantages  : 

1.  Each  pupil  spells  all  the  words  pronounced. 

2.  The  winner  wears  no  fictitious  honors  won  through  the  mistakes 
of  others. 

3.  Each  pupil  is  occupied  and  interested  to  the  close  of  the  exercise. 

H. 


The  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  England  has 
been  advanced  another  stage  by  the  action  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, the  convocation  of  which,  at  a  recent  meeting,  decided  to  admit 
female  graduates.  This  concession  follows  logically  after  that  which 
opened  the  doors  of  the  University  to  women.  It  indicates  a  steady 
growth  of  public  sentiment,  and  is  an  omen  of  the  day,  not  far  distant^ 
when  all  barriers  of  this  kind  will  be  removed. — Edtuaiional  Review, 


President  Chadbourne  says  that  no  young  man  should  go  to  col- 
lege until  he  is  old  enough  to  know  what  he  goes  for,  nor  stay  a  day 
after  he  forgets  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  or  fails  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
offered  him.  College  rowdies  belong  to  the  reform  school. — Educa- 
tional Review. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


WORK  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  not  been  trained  to  work  with  the 
handfl  is  sadly  deficient.  Complete  education  implies  training  of  the  head, 
heart  and  hands,  and  neglect  of  any  one  is  detrimental  to  all.  The  youth  who 
passes  the  period  of  school  life  without  learning  to  work  with  his  hands,  will 
not  only  lack  in  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor,  but  will  suffer  a 
greater  lack  in  certain  important  elements  of  character  which  proper  training 
in  the  use  of  his  hands  would  give  him.  We  believe  there  is  no  more  serious 
defect  in  our  modern  education  than  the  neglect  of  manual  training.  Intel- 
lectual and  manual  education  were  much  more  closely  connected  in  the  early 
days  of  this  country  than  they  are  now.  Then,  the  facilities  for  intellectual 
edncatioa  were  meager,  and  the  necessities  for  manual  labor  were  Imperative. 
If  boys  and  girls  could  be  spared  from  the  farm,  the  shop,  or  the  kitchen,  to  at- 
tend the  district  school  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  it  was  all  they 
could  expect.  The  youth  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  present  day  attend 
school  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  are  largely  exempt  from  manual  labor  of  any 
kind.  Few  will  deny  that  the  old  regime  produced  a  sturdier,  if  not  a  more 
refined  race  of  men  and  women  than  the  present  is  doing. 

There  are  advantages  here  which  the  country  school  possesses  over  the  city 
school.  Country  life  affords  far  better  facilities  for  the  rearing  and  training  of 
children  after  nature's  method,  for  almost  every  child  in  the  country  is  accus- 
tomed to  some  kind  of  manual  labor.  The  people  of  the  rural  districts  have 
it  in  their  power  to  secure  better  facilities  for  the  right  education  of  their 
children,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  than  the  city  schools  at  present 
afford.  We  say  this  unhesitatingly  after  many  years  of  experience  in  both 
country  and  city  schools.  The  great  need  of  our  country  schools  is  judicious 
supervision.  The  bane  of  city  children  is  the  want  of  manual  employment, 
giving  rise  to  idle  habits,  inefficiency  and  false  views  of  life.  Spurgeon  says, 
"Ignorance  of  the  spelling  book  is  very  bad,  but  ignorance  of  hard  work  is 
much  worse.    Wisdom  does  not  always  speak  Latin." 

Manual  training  is,  primarily  and  naturally,  a  function  of  the  home ;  but  the 
present  state  of  society  points  unmistakably  to  some  provision  in  our  city 
school  systems  for  general  training  in  manual  art ;  but  of  this  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  write  at  present. 

The  following  brief  article  from  the  Kindergarten  Messenger  so  well  ex- 
presses the  truth  on  this  general  subject,  that  we  copy  it  in  full : 

"In  a  brochure  lately  published  in  Bremen,  the  celebrated  Clauson  von  Eaas 
furnishes  a  number  of  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  uniting  manual  work  with 
learning  in  the  school.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  union— le  holds — leads  the 
boy  more  surely  and  more  easily  to  his  natural  calling,  i.  e.,  to  the  calling  for 
which  his  faculties  fit  him  most  fully.    The  one-sided  intellectual  culture  of 
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schools,  ignores  wholly  the  preparation  of  the  faculties  in  the  direction  of  the 
many  important  callings  in  which  trained  senses,  manual  skill,  bodily  dexterity 
play  s  part.  Hence,  many  fail  through  the  influence  of  the  school — an  influ- 
ence which,  in  this  case  is  pernicious — to  find  the  calling  for  which  their  na- 
tural faculties  fit  them,  and  drift  or  stumble  into  vocations  in  which  usefulness 
and  happiness  are  equally  unattainable  for  them.  Only  a  school  that  arouses 
and  nurtures  all  the  faculties  and  talents  of  the  pupils  equally  and  all-sidedly, 
both  the  mental  and  the  physical,  can  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  natural 
calling  for  each  child,  and  consequently  to  highest  efiicieuc^  in  life. 

In  the  second  place,  he  sees  in  manual  labor  which,  judiciously  managed,  is 
welcomed  as  delightful  occupation  bv  the  child,  the  best  safe-guard  against 
idleness  and  its  evil  consequences.  The  little  children  find  an  intense  genuine 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  results  of  their  own  manual  work.  The  sensation^  of 
growing  power  and  of  an  increasing  control  over  the  surroundings,  furnish 
powerful  incentives  for  self-active  efforts  which  are  wholly  lacking  in  purely 
intellectual  culture,  whose  result  the  child  does  not  apprehend,  and  whose 
necessity  it  does  not  appreciate. 

Thirdly,  the  recognition  of  manual  work  as  a  factor  in  education,  secures 
love  of  work,  respect  for  work  and  the  workman.  It  does  away  with  that 
pernicious  error  of  our  time,  an  error  so  fruitful  of  crime  and  misery,  which 
looks  upon  work  as  a  curse,  or,  at  best,  as  a  necessary  evil.  It  teaches  the 
coming  generations  the  inestimable  value  and  sweet  worth  of  a  full  union  of 
head  and  hand  in  work,  and  thus  enables  them  to  look  upon  work  as 
a  royal  road  to  the  attainment  of  man  s  destiny,  as  a  blessing  teeming  with 
choicest  gifts. 

Lastly,  he  sees  in  manual  work  an  indispensable  ally  of  the  school,  the  true 
complement  of  the  school  of  learning,  enhancing  both  physical  and  mental 
vigor  and  health.  He  sees  in  manual  work  one  of  the  mightiest  factors  in  an 
education,  that  aims  beyond  the  mere  miserly  accumulation  of  second-hand 
knowledge,  and  would  train  the  pupils  in  the  more  valuable  art  of  using  knowl- 
edge in  life ;  an  education  to  which  self-reliance,  firmness  of  character,  a  cheer- 
fuldisposition,  and  other  similar  results  of  the  healthy,  vigorous  development 
of  all  the  faculties  are  of  greater  value  than  a  memory  stored  with  the  formulas 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  that  have  no  existence  for  the  owner  of  the  memory 
and  no  bearing  or  influence  upon  his  life  or  his  life-work. 

Work  appeals  to  the  hand,  the  heart,  and  the  head,  and  leads  to  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  more  surely  than  the  one-sided  merely  intellectual  school 
of  the  day,  and,  what  is  better,  the  knowledge  it  brings,  lives  and  thrives  and 
is  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  joy.  In  strengthening  the  body,  it  strengthens 
the  mind,  and  brings  sunshine  into  the  heart.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  whole 
being,  and  is,  consequently,  most  powerful  in  revealing  the  individuality  of 
each  little  learner.  In  the  one-sided  purely  intellectual  school,  all  grow  to 
be  about  equally  dull  and  conceited,  unless  favorable  circumstances  at  home 
and  elsewhere  outside  of  the  school,  or  a  certain  irrepressible  innate  elasticity 
which  ever  again  saves  humanity  from  mental  annihilation,  assert  their  super- 
ior power.  Hence,  all  educators  should  join  hands  in  judicious  efforts  to  in- 
troduce manual  work  with  all  its  redeeming  influences  into  the  schools,  where 
it  would  enhance  the  value  of  learning,  and  make  it  in  truth  a  blessing  to 
mankind." 


An  erroneous  impression  is  very  prevalent  among  parents  concerning  the 
proper  function  of  the  teacher.  Many  seem  to  think  it  consists  chiefly  in  helx)- 
ing  pupils  over  their  difficulties,  by  solving  all  the  hard  problems  and  answering 
all  the  hard  questions  for  them.  Parents  are  often  dissatisfied  and  find  fault 
with  teachers  for  what  they  think  a  neglect  of  duty  in  not  affording  help  to 
pupils.  And  teachers  often  halt  between  their  own  sense  of  duty  to  their  pupils 
and  parents'  wishes.  They  are  not  the, best  teachers  who  do  the  most  for  their 
pupils,  but  those  who  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  the  most  for  themselves — 
a  thing  much  harder  to  do. 
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The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  has  become  the  property  of  and  will  be 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Samnel  Findley,  D.  D.,  a  well-known  educator  and  Preabj- 
terian  minister.  The  excellent  character  of  the  monthly,  we  are  warranted  in 
expecting,  will  be  more  than  sustained  by  Dr.  Findley.—  United  Presbyterian^ 
Pittsburg. 

The    United  Presbyterian  is  very  high  authority,  but  there  must  be  a  mistake 

somewhere.     We  have  been  a  life-long  schoolmaster,  but  we  never  officiated  as 

a  "Presbyterian  minister/'    The  semi- lunar  fardels  do  not  belong  to  us. 


Some  teachers  consume  time  unnecessarily  in  calling  the  roll  and  marking 
attendance.  Much  time  may  be  saved  by  marking  absence  instead  of  pres- 
ence. At  a  suitable  time  let  a  pupil  at  the  head  of  each  division  rise  and  report 
the  absentees  in  his  section,  while  the  teacher  makes  the  proper  entry  in  the 
register.  Or,  what  is  better,  let  the  teacher  run  his  eye  over  the  school,  and 
note  and  mark  the  absentees  by  the  vacant  seats  in  the  room.  Tardiness  should 
be  so  rare  that  the  teacher  will  readily  recall  the  cases  when  any  have  occurred. 


Section  4074  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  pertaining  to  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, has  been  so  amended  as  to  add  United  States  History  to  the  list  of  stud- 
ies in  which  applicants  for  teachers*  certificates  must  be  examined  after  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1882.  The  time  will  be  none  too  long  for  those  who  have  never 
studied  this  branch  to  prepare  for  examination.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Book-keying  were  included  in  the  bill,  but  these  were 
stricken  out  before  its  final  passage. 


Laborious  and  persistent  striving  is  the  price  of  attainment.  We  must 
knock  if  we  would  enter,  we  must  seek  if  we  would  find,  we  must  strive  if  we 
would  attain.  Teacher,  would  you  have  power  to  influence  the  lives  and  mold 
the  character  of  your  pupils  ?  Set  your  heart  upon  it,  and  strive  after  it. 
And  know  this,  that  no  faithful  effort  to  do  worthy  work  in  life  ever  goes  unre- 
warded. 


Many  good  teachers  worry  unduly  over  dull  pupils.  They  vex  themselves 
from  day  to  day  because  they  cannot  make  out  of  a  boy  what  the  stuff  was 
never  intended  to  make.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  teacher  to  study  well  each 
pupil,  and  give  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season — see  that  each  does  what  he 
is  capable  of  doing.  But  it  is  not  required  of  any  teacher  to  make  Newtons 
or  Websters  of  all  his  pupils.  Make  up  your  mind  to  this,  and  do  not  worry. 
These  thoughts  are  for  good  teachers.  The  incompetent  and  the  lazy  are  not 
troubled  in  this  way. 


A  COMPLIMENT. 

A  lady  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  held  important  positions  in  Ohio  schools, 
but  who  now  resides  in  another  state,  pays  a  high  compliment  to  Ohio  teachers 
as  follows:  "Since  coming  here,  I  have  occasionally  attended  a  session  of  an 
Institute,  or  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  have  not  usually  enjoyed 
i^    The  ffieipbers,  gr  thoee  taking  part  i  n  Hip  exerpises,  seemed  to  b^  Strug- 
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gling,  in  a  weak  way,  with  the  same  old  questions ;  and  I  have  generally  re- 
turned home  from  the  meetings  disappointed,  and  sometimes  exasperated.  It 
has  not  been  my  fortune  to  attend  a  State  Convention  of  Teachers  of  any  other 
state,  in  which  the  exercises  were  conducted  with  the  ability  and  vivacity  of  an 
Ohio  Convention.  The  freedom  and  the  jolly  good  fellowship  seem  especially 
wanting/' 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Secretary  Dickinson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  bears  testimo- 
ny to  the  efficiency  of  women  as  members  of  School  Committees,  as  follows  : 
'Trom  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  1881,  it  appeared  that 
ninety-eight  women  were  serving  upon  school  boards  in  seventy-two  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  women  who  are  likely  to 
be  elected  to  that  office  make  most  efficient  school  officers. 

In  many  cases  the  women  have  more  leisure  than  the  men,  or  they  are  more 
ready  to  work  for  a  small  material  compensation.  Oftentimes  they  are  fresher 
from  the  schools,  either  as  scholars  or  teachers,  and  feel  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  education  of  children.  The  number  of  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  during  the  last  year,  was  8,861 ;  of  this  number,  7,727  were 
women.  As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  to  commit  seven-eighths  of 
its  public  instruction  into  the  hands  of  women,  it  would  seem  consistent  for  it 
to  commit  a  share  of  its  supervision  of  the  instructors  into  the  hands  of  women 
also.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  who  visit  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  that  wherever  women  are  found  serving  on  school 
boards,  there  school  affairs  are  in  a  progressive  state." 


HOME  POWER. 


When  a  young  man  marries  a  true  woman  he  has  given  bonds  to  society  for 
his  character.  The  power  of  home  begins  in  the  mutual  respect  and  affection 
which  have  founded  it.  The  husband  is  unconsciously  impelled  to  seek  and 
to  deserve  the  wife's  respect  and  confidence.  The  wife  who  honors  her  hus- 
band is  moved  to  desire  and  to  retain  his  horn  mage.  Thus  the  home  life  trains 
alike  the  husband  and  the  wife  in  true  worthiness  and  raises  each  to  the  emi^ 
nence  of  their  best  sentiments  by  the  power  of  their  common  love. 

We  are,  above  any  other  people,  a  nation  of  homes.  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  throne  with  its  encircling  ranks  of  nobility  constituted  the  state,  Here  the 
family  is  the  unit  of  national  life  and  the  secret  of  its  power.  Threatened  and 
endangered  by  the  alarming  increase  of  divorce,  even  this  evil,  startling  as  it  is, 
is  not  altogether  evil.  It  springs  largely  from  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
right  of  each  husband  and  each  wife  to  require  conduct  worthy  the  sanctities 
of  marriage  no  less  than  from  any  desire  to  escape  its  bonds.  Brutalities,  once 
borne  by  women,  because  to  escape  them  seemed  impossible,  are  now  resisted  to 
the  sundering  of  galling  and  degrading  marriage  bonds. 

The  homes  of  the  virtuous  classes  were  pever  qobler  or  purer,  never  so 
crowded  with  comforts  and  conveniences.  Intelligence,  reading,  elevating 
refinements,  increase  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Magazines,  papers, 
bookSi  bripg  literature  apd  information  to  nearly  all  the  people.    Some  of  that 
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literature  may  be  low  in  tone,  but  that  is  better  than  none ;  while  no  pre^iouB 
time  provides  so  much  excellent,  popular  literature,  or  so  little  which  is  harmful. 

Now  this  intelligent  home  of  to-day  is  the  best  training  ground  of  the  child. 
Here,  long  before  the  education  of  the  school  begins,  the  child's  nature  is  un- 
folded physically,  intellectually  and  morally.  Home  is  especially  the  training 
school  of  the  heart.  The  child's  first  articulate  word  is  rewarded  by  the  ex- 
quisite delight  of  its  mother.  She  magnetizes  its  little  heart  and  attracts  it  to 
what  gives  it  and  her  so  much  joy.  This  first  education  overflows  with  pleas- 
ure.    It  is  "nine  parts  pleasure  to  one  part  of  instruction." 

The  unconscious  training  by  which  a  child  masters  the  mysteries  of  speech  is 
joined  to  the  moral  unfolding  of  the  soul.  Here  the  mother  rules  supreme. 
The  father  has  but  small  share  in  the  first  education.  The  mother  is  mistress 
of  this  first  school,  and  whatever  she  imprints  on  the  soft  heart  is  indelible. 
President  Gkurfield,  as  his  first  act,  as  President  of  fifty  millions  of  Americans, 
kissed  his  old  mother — ^beautiful  recognition  of  the  truth  that  what  he  was,  he 
was  by  her  work. 

While  the  home  shapes  the  child,  it  cannot  give  to  him  what  it  does  not  have 
— ^but  it  shapes  him.  The  mother  cannot  put  into  his  character  what  is  not  in 
her  own,  but  she  can  put  her  best  self  into  her  child,  fused  and  crystalized  by 
her  tireless  coos.  The  best  moral  education  is  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  a  true  home  life. 

The  home  to  the  child  is  what  the  mother  makes  it.  The  father  is  the  bread 
winner.  His  place  is  abroad.  His  contacts  with  his  child  are  few.  He  cannot 
fill  this  office.  The  mother  can  and  must ;  God  has  fashioned  her  heart  and  her 
life  for  that  trust.  What  the  father  does  at  best  clumsily  she  does  by  an 
instinct  or  inspiration.  The  best  preparation  for  a  hard  loveless  world  is  a 
warm  loving  home.  The  most  confining  cares  bring  a  true  mother  her  most 
ecstatic  delight.     This  home  life  with  its  confining  cares  is  her  paradise. 

In  like  measure  the  home  shapes  society  and  the  state.  The  boy  still  folded 
in  his  mother's  arms  will  be  the  statesman  of  the  next  age  and  he  will  be  a 
mother-shaped  man. 

I  have  said  home  training  comes  largely  to  us  as  pleasure.  There  are  duties 
to  be  done  which  are  not  agreeable ;  but  to  do,  to  act,  is  agreeable.  Give  a 
boy  a  heap  of  sand,  a  knife  and  a  stick,  and  how  he  will  work.  Half  his  sports 
are  playing  at  work.  The  beauty  of  home  training  is  that  task  and  labor  are 
made  pleasant  by  the  power  of  affection,  and  life's  great  habits  are  formed  as 
noble  spontaneities. 

Discipline  is  not  coercion,  it  is  practice  continued  till  it  becomes  habit.  The 
trained  soldier  in  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  battle  moves  with  the  preci- 
sion of  parade  ground,  through  long  practice.  The  young  boatman  practices 
all  the  denial  of  an  anchorite  for  t|he  emulation  of  winning. 

It  is  a  fearful  mistake  to  think  a  boy  must  sow  wild  oats.  If  he  sows  them 
he  must  reap  them.  The  boy  wiU  not  sow  wild  oats  if  he  is  trained  to  sow  bet- 
ter, but  he  will  sow  something. 

We  want  young  men  and  women, — a  generation  of  them — who  can  take  hold 
of  life's  work  with  a  vigorous  grip,  and  enthusiastic  zeal.  That  hand  must  learn 
Its  cunning  and  that  heart  its  fire  and  power  far  back  in  its  first  S^hQPl  which 
is  the  home  of  its  early  child  life,  M. 


i8o  Editorial. 

We  learn  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
are  in  a  frame  of  mind  about  the  locus  of  the  next  session.  Some  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  are  afraid  of  a  lack  of  accommodation  at  our  old  camp  at  Put- 
in-Bay, and  desire  the  committee  to  make  a  change.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  will  do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Let  us 
trust  them,  and  cheer  their  official  hearts  with  the  joyful  strain :  "We're  coming, 
brother  Walker,  some  forty  dozens  strong."  U. 


In  the  North  American  for  May,  Gail  Hamilton  plies  the  lash  unsparingly 
to  the  scientist  for  his  assumptions  and  false  pretensions.  Hear  the  crack  of 
her  whip:  ''Never  again  let  this  generation,  at  least,  hear  one  whimper  from 
science  againk  religion.  In  the  long  warfare,  religion  has  often  chosen  her 
ground  with  stupidity,  selected  her  weapons  with  ignorance,  and  wielded  her 
forces  with  passionate  feebleness ;  but  she  never  made  so  pitiful  a  display  and 
so  fritile  a  use  of  her  resources,  as  science  made  over  the  death-bed  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  *  ♦  ♦  Science  can  spin  the  world  back  between 
her  thumb  and  finger  a  billion  years,  and  we  go  spinning  with  it  because  we 
cannot  help  ourselves.  Science  can  locate  the  soul  in  the  grayish  matter  of 
the  brain,  and  we  submit  because  we  cannot  dig  deeper  than  that  grayish  mat- 
ter to  search  for  a  deeper  souL  But  when  science  comes  into  the  practical 
realm -where  we  can  prove  or  disprove  her  accuracy,  her  keenest  scent  for 
truth,  her  finest  touch  of  skill  is  to  grope  till  the  man  is  dead,  and  then  find  the 
bullet  in  a  wash-bowl.         *.*         ******        ** 

I  touch  upon  these  dire  facts,  which  all  men  shudder  to  remember,  not  from 
hostility  to  the  surgeons,  but  in  utter  repudiation  of  the  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing of  science.  I  fully  believe  that  the  surgeons  did,  with  patriotic  as  well  as 
professional  honor,  their  very  highest  best.  And  because  it  was  their  highest 
best,  religion  has  a  right  to  demand  of  science — an  infant  of  days,  and  now 
self-proven  to  be  a  mewling  and  puking  infant — ^to  cease  her  random  interfer- 
ence with  religion,  and  to  give  herself  exclusively  to  sharpening  her  own  eyes 
and  strengthening  her  own  muscle. 

Savans,  how  dare  you,  in  your  limitless  ignorance  and  impotence,  tamper 
with  our  hope  of  immortality  ?  You  are  as  unable  as  the  clown  or  the  clod  to 
discover  the  secret  of  physical  life.  With  what  shadow  of  reason  shall  you 
presume  to  annihilate  spiritual  life  because  its  secret  eludes  you  ?  *  * 
Groping  for  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  you  would  blot  out  the  sun  from  the 
heavens,  because  you  can  only  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  I  " 


We  are  authorized  by  Mrs.  Henkle  to  say  that  all  persons  indebted  to  her  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Monthly,  who  find  it  more  convenient  to  do  so,  may  remit 
to  us.  We  hope  all  persons  knowing  themselves  thus  indebted  will  remit 
promptly. 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  unusual  length  of  the  first  article  in  this  num- 
ber. Every  earnest  teacher  who  reads  it  will  agree  with  us  that  it  needs  none. 
The  study  of  a  great  and  good  life  is  always  interesting  and  profitable.  In 
"Dr.  Arnold,  the  School-Master,"  Miss  Sutherland  has  given  us  a  study  of  un- 
usual interest  and  value.     Every  teacher  should  read  it  thoughtfully. 
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OSBTIFICATKS  FOB  FlYB  T1AB8  AKD  RbNEWABLB  WITHOUT  Re-BXAMIVATION. — 

An  important  amendment  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  to  section  4,073, 
reyised  statutes,  which  fixes  the  time  for  which  teachers'  certificates  shall  be 
granted.  The  section  as  amended  and  now  in  force  is  as  follows :  "The  Board 
maj  grant  certificates  for  six,  tweWe,  eighteen,  twenty-four  and  thirty-six 
months  from  the  day  of  examination,  which  shall  be  valid  within  the  county 
wherein  they  are  issued,  except  in  city  and  village  districts,  in  which  they  shall 
not  be  valid  unless  indorsed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  of  such  districts ;  and  the  examiners  may  grant  certifieatei  for 
fine  yearn  to  such  applicanti  ow,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  qualifieationSt 
have  been  for  three  years  next  preceding  their  applieationf  engaged  in  teach- 
^^1  eighteen  months  of  which  experience  shall  have  been  in  one  placet  and 
stteh  certificates  for  five  years  shall  be  renewable  without  re-examination  at 
the  discretion  of  the  examining  board ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  the  recipient  of  a 
certificate  be  found  intemperate^  immoral,  incompetent,  or  negligent,  the  exam- 
iners, or  any  two  of  them,  may  revoke  the  certificate ;  but  such  revocation 
shall  not  prevent  a  teacher  from  receiving  pay  for  services  rendered." 
The  italics  indicate  the  additions  made. 


The  ladies  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  number.  We  submit  gracefully 
because  we  could  see  no  way  of  serving  our  readers  better.  Several  excellent 
contributions  intended  for  this  issue  must  wait. 


Jacob  Snyder,  architect,  whose  card  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages, 
has  had  large  experience  in  preparing  plans  and  superintending  the  erection 
of  school  buildings.  Boards  of  education  who  employ  him  will  find  him  capa- 
ble and  reliable.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  important  matters  of 
heating  and  ventilation. 


A  lady  of  some  experience  in  teaching,  a  classical  college  graduate,  desires  a 
situation  as  an  assistant  in  a  high  school.  Address  D.  A.  Wallace,  D.  D., 
Wooster,  0. 


Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York,  announce  in  our  advertising  pages,  a 
number  of  valuable  EngUsh  books.  This  is  an  old  reliable  house,  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  commending  to  our  readers. 


Sheldon  and  Company  announce  a  new  series  of  Readers  and  a  new  English 
grammar.     See  second  page  of  cover. 


The  success  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  has  been  truly  mar- 
velous ;  28,000  students  in  15  years,  and  951  the  present  term,  is  unparalleled. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  inquiring  about  high-school  diplomas. 
The  Beacon  Publishing  Company  of  this  city,  whose  advertisement  may  be 
found  in  the  Monthly,  is  prepared  to  do  a  fine  quality  of  work  of  this  kind  on 
reasonable  terms. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— All  the  records  of  the  Vinton  County  School  Examiners  were  destroyed  in 
a  recent  fire  at  McArthnr. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Jnly  13-17. 

— The  West  Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Bangwood, 
Preston  County,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July  next. 

— A  correspondent  writes  that  the  Hamilton  County  Teachers'  Association 
has  passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to  holding  the  State  Association  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  and  requesting  the  Executive  Committee  to  select  some  other  place  of 
meeting. 

— The  year  1881  is  noted  as  the  year  of  the  largest  immigration  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  And  still  they  come.  Already  this  season  European  hives  are 
swarming.  Over  10,000  arrived  at  New  York  in  two  days  recently.  There  is 
work  in  this  country  for  the  schoolmaster  and  the  statesman. 

— A  report  of  the  March  meeting  of  the  Huron  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  Greenwich,  was  rather  late  in  reaching  us.  Mr.  Drake  of  Fitchville, 
Mrs.  0.  L.  Coville,  Supt.  Pratt  of  New  London,  and  others  occupied  the  time 
very  profitably.     The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Fitchville,  April  29. 

— Decoration  Day.     The  following  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Ohio 

Legislature,  and  is  now  a  law : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  shall  be  closed  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  in  each  year, 
and  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  wages  of  teachers  for  such  time. ' 

— A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  Kentucky  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  giving  the  col- 
ored children  an  equal  share  with  the  white  in  the  annual  per  capita  of  the 
fund  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  to  the  dis- 
grace of  Kentucky  that  any  such  resolution  is  necessary.  But  justice  and  right 
will  have  sway  sooner  or  later. 

— The  Board  of  Education  and  citizens  of  Springfield,  0.,  have  been  con- 
siderably agitated  for  some  time  over  the  question  of  admitting  the  colored 
youth  to  the  same  schools  with  the  whites.  The  Republic  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect in  saying  "that  the  able  Board  of  Education  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  simply 
struggling  against  the  inevitable.  Reason  ought  to  suggest  to  them  that  this 
city,  being  among  the  last  in  the  State  to  accept  mixed  schools,  is  insanely 
kicking  against  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  only  a  matter  of  time.^' 

— From  Superintendent  H.  N.  Mertz's  report  for  the  month  of  March,  we 
glean  the  following  items  concerning  the  schools  of  Steubenville :  Number  of 
pupils  enrolled  for  the  month,  1,918,  of  whom  119  are  in  the  high  school;  aver- 
age membership,  1,884 ;  average  daily  attendance,  1,764 ;  per  cfent.  of  attend- 
ance, 93.1;  cases  of  tardiness,  65;  cases  of  truancy,  24;  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  16;  an  average  of  80  pupils  absent  daily  on  account  of  sickness. 
Colored  youth  are  reported  in  a  separate  column,  from  which  we  infer  that  a 
separate  school  is  maintained  for  them. 
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— The  friends  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  are  jubilant  About 
two  years  ago,  he  was  removed  from  the  princii>alship  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Cortland,  by  Hon.  Neil  Gilmour,  State  Superintendent,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  local  board.  The  matter  has  been  in  litigation  for  some  time, 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  just  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
Hoose  is  the  legal  occupant  of  the  position,  and  entitled  to  full  salary  for  the 
entire  time  since  his  removal 

— We  are  indebted  to  President  E.  E.  White  for  a  copy  of  the  Seventh  An- 
nual Report  of  Purdue  University,  (Lafayette,  Ind.,)  for  the  college  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1881.  The  statistics  given  show  a  steady  growth.  The  number 
of  students  in  attendance  (254)  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 
The  report  of  the  President  occupies  sixty-four  pages,  fifty  of  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  Greek  fraternity  question.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
some  of  the  students  to  break  down  the  rule  of  the  institution  in  opposition  to 
secret  societies.  The  circuit  court,  to  which  appeal  was  made,  fully  sustained 
the  faculty  in  enforcing  the  rule. 

— In  the  Grammar  Schools  of  New  Hampshire,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
which  each  teacher  gives  her  entire  time  to  one  study  in  which  she  gives  in- 
struction in  several  rooms.     State  Supt.  Bent  says  in  regard  to  this  matter : 

"When  teachers  have  been  working  together,  and  have  shown  in  what  par- 
ticular direction  their  tastes  lie,  each  may  be  asked  to  adopt  a  certain  branch 
of  instruction,  and  vacancies  can  be  filled  by  promotion,  as  experience  points 
to  particular  fitness.  But  when  those  subjects  are  assigned,  and  the  work 
begins;  the  faithful  teacher,  no  longer  expected  to  scatter  her  energies  over  a 
wide  range  of  studies,  collects  as  many  treatises  as  possible,  and  makes  the 
learning  and  science  of  many  minds  contribute  to  her  stock  in  trade.  It  can 
also  be  arranged  that  she  remain  with  the  classes  she  teaches  during  their 
study  hour,  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge  while  they  are  pre- 
paring their  lessons,  and  carrying  out  the  modern  view  of  the  teacher's  duty, 
which  is  something  far  different  from  hearing  lessons." 

— John  F.  Slater,  a  wealthy  business  man  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  has  signified 

his  intention   to  create  a  frind  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  known  as  "The  John  F. 

Slater  Fund,''  for  the  education  of  Freedmen,  the  fund  to  be  vested  in  a  Board 

of  Trustees,  which  includes  Ex-President  Hayes,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Wm.  E. 

Dodge  of  New  York,  Governor  Colquitt  of  Georgia,  James  P.  Boyce  of  Een- 

tucky;  and  Wm.  A.  Slater,  the  devisor's  son.     Slater  explains : 

"The  general  object  wnich  I  desire  to  have  exclusively  pursued  is  the  uplift- 
ing of  uie  lately  emancipated  population  of  the  Southern  States  and  their 
posterity,  by  conferring  on  them  the  blessings  of  Christian  education.  The 
disabilities  formerly  suffered  by  this  people,  and  their  singular  patience  and 
fidelity  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  nation,  establish  a  just  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  good  vrill  of  humane  and  patriotic  men.  I  can  not  but  feel  compassion 
due,  in  view  of  their  prevailing  ignorance,  which  exists  because  of  no  &ult  of 
their  own." 

— The  following  is  a  Washington  special  to  the  Oincinnaii  Chmmercial : 

''The  proposition  to  appropriate  $10,000,000  for  educational  purposes,  the 
money  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  illiteracy, 
meets  with  more  general  favor  and  encouragement  among  Congressmen  than 
was  originally  hoped  for  by  the  projectors.  It  comes  forward  at  an  opportune 
time,  when  the  revenues  of  the  government  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  ex- 
penses. The  strongest  argument  thus  far  advanced  in  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sition is  that  it  would  establish  a  precedent  for  appropriations  which  it  would 
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be  hard  for  GongreBS  to  resist  in  the  iuture.  Among  the  points  made  in  sup- 
port of  it  are :  First,  that  such  an  appropriation  could  be  allowed  out  of  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  without  inconvenience ;  second,  that  this  would  be  a 

good  way  to  pay  back  to  the  people  a  small  part  of  the  money  collected  from 
lem  by  unnecessary  and  excessive  taxation ;  third,  that  this  would  be  a 
better  use  to  which  to  put  the  money  at  this  juncture  than  to  apply  it  toward 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  because,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people, 
the  debt  is  being  paid  off  much  more  rapidly  than  this  generation  ought  to  be 
taxed  to  provide  for.  In  short,  the  advocates  of  this  proposed  apijropriation 
in  aid  of  popular  education  contend  that  it  is  a  perfectly  proper  thing  for  the 
government  to  do,  and  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  whole  Nation/' 

— N.  B.  0.  T.  A.  The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland  on  Saturday,  April  8.  Though 
the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  the  meeting  was  a  profitable  one. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Anson  Smythe  of  Cleveland.  J.  A.  Corban,  of 
Wakeman,  read  a  paper  on  "History  in  the  Common  Schools,"  which  was  dis- 
cussed by  M.  S.  Campbell,  of  Youngstown,  and  others. 

Edwin  Regal,  of  Oberlin,  who  had  been  appointed  to  present  the  subject  of 
"Reading  as  a  Mind-developing  Power  in  School  Training,"  was  not  present. 

Rev.  R.  T.  Hall,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  presented  a  very  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
paper  on  "The  Teaching  of  Morals  in  Public  Schools,"  which  was  discussed  by 
L.  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland,  and  others.  The  Association  requested  a  copy  of 
this  paper  for  publication  in  the  Monthly. 

A  resolution  in  favor  of  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at 
Niagara  instead  of  Put-in-Bay  was  unanimously  adopted.  il 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Akron  on  the  second  Saturday  of  sTune. 

— N.  W.  0.  T.  A.  We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  for  a  very  full 
and  very  excellent  report,  which  our  space  compels  us  to  condense  as  follows : 
The  two  days'  session  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held 
at  Fostoria,  March  3r  and  April  1,  was  a  very  profitable  one.  The  inaugural 
address  of  President  J.  E.  Sater,  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  heard  it,  as  able 
and  practical.  He  defined  the  leading  object  of  the  American  free  school 
system  to  be  the  training  of  moral  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  voter  should 
be  prepared  to  grapple  with  the  great  questions  which  his  ballot  helps  to  settle. 
He  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  country,  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  his  State  and  Nation,  and  the  elements  of  political  economy. 

The  class  exercises  by  pupils  of  the  Fostoria  schools,  conducted  by  Mr. 
James  Hays  and  Misses  Qordon,  Clark  and  May,  gave  evidence  of  careful 
training  by  wide  awake  and  efficient  teachers. 

"The  Country  School  Problem,"  by  Commissioner  DeWolf,  was  a  thoughtful 
and  able  address.  He  deplored  the  want  of  progress  in  the  country  schools. 
They  are  no  better  to-day  than  they  were  in  1850,  and  progress  is  impossible 
with  our  present  system.  These  schools  must  be  reorganized,  better  courses  of 
study  must  be  provided,  and  better  teaching  must  be  done. 

At  the  evening  session,  Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  a  large  and  very  attentive  audience,  his  subject  being  "Our  Schools 
and  Our  Country."  Superintendents  Walker  of  Lima,  Ross  of  Fremont,  and 
Dowd  of  Toledo,  followed  in  a  discussion  of  the  subject  presented  in  the  after- 
noon  by  Commissioner  DeWolf. 

The  Association  convened  at  9  o'clock  Saturday  morning.    The  first  paper, 
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by  Snpt.  Dowd,  on  "A  Few  Things,"  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Mechanical  memorizing  resalting  from  inherent  laziness,  abuse  of  text-books, 
and  the  language-lesson  hobby,  are  some  of  the  "few  things"  touched  upon. 
This  paper  was  discussed  by  Superintendents  Hamilton  of  Bucyrus,  Williamson 
of  Napoleon,  and  Ellis  of  Sandusky. 

"Some  Reforms  in  our  Graded  Schools,"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Snpt. 
Knott  of  Tiffin.  Teachers  do  too  much  for  their  pupils ;  courses  of  study  are 
too  broad  and  not  deep  enough ;  too  much  attention  is  giyen  to  mathematics. 

Miss  C.  T.  Abbott,  of  the  Fostoria  high  school,  read  a  paper  on  "Between 
the  Grammar  School  and  the  High  School."  This  is  a  critical  time  with  pupils. 
Many  drop  out  at  this  point.  A  higher  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education 
is  needed,  a  sentiment  that  higher  education  will  pay.  Supt.  Van  Gleve,  of 
Findlay,  discussed  this  paper. 

A  resolution  by  Supt  Walker  in  favor  of  township  organization  was  adopted. 

H.  W.  Compton  of  the  Toledo  high  school  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Culture 
of  the  Imagination."  Request  has  been  made  for  a  copy  of  this  paper  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Monthly. 

The  last  exercise  of  the  occasion  was  an  excellent  paper  on  "The  Natural 
Method  of  Teaching  Languages,"  by  Prof  W.  T.  Jackson,  Principal  of  Fos- 
toria Academy. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Findlay,  next  Holidays. 

[This  body  of  earnest  teachers  must  be  a  power  in  the  north-west. — Ed.] 

— Professor  C.  0.  Thompson,  Ihe  organizer,  and  for  many  years  the  head,  of 
the  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Technology,  has  resigned  his  post  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  a  new  technical  school  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  In  so  far  as  may 
be  he  will  reproduce  at  Terre  Haute  the  methods  of  the  Worcester  school.  He 
is  to  have  $10,000  to  cover  the  loss  resulting  from  change  of  residence,  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $4,000  from  June  1,  together  with  house  rent,  with  the  privilege 
of  supervising  the  building  of  his  own  house,  and  leave  of  absence  from  June 
to  March,  1883,  for  European  study.  He  will  select  his  faculty,  arrange  the 
course  of  study,  and  buy  the  library  and  equipment. 

— The  new  school  laws  of  Iowa  provide  that  the  salaries  of  county  superin* 
^l^ndents  shall  be  increased  to ,  $4  a  day ;  that  boards  of  directors  shall  set  out 
\    and  properly  protect  twelve  or  more  shade  trees  on  each  school-house  site ;  and 
/   that  a  State  Educational  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be  created.    This  board  is 
\  to  have  power  to  issue  State  certificates  valid  for  five  years  and  State  diplomas 
good  for  life,  and  its  members  are  to  be  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  president  of  the  State  University,  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Council,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  woman.     The  object  of  this  law  is  to  do  away  with  the  annual 
examination  of  well-qualified  teachers. 

— The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Senate 
a  bill  "To  aid  in  the  establishment  and  temporary  support  of  common  schools." 
It  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $95,000,000,  $15,000,000  the  first  year, 
$14,000,000  the  second  year,  $13,000,000  the  third  year,  and  thereafter  a  sum 
diminished  $1,000,000  yearly  from  the  sum  last  appropriated,  until  ten  annual 
appropriations  shall  have  been  made,  when  all  appropriations  under  this  act 
shall  cease,  which  several  sums  shall  be  expended  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
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common  school  education  to  all  the  children  living  in  the  United  States,  the 
distribution  to  be  made  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  on  the  basis  of 
illiteracy. 

— With  an  attendance  on  her  schools  of  22,531  children,  Milwaukee  expended 
last  year  $216,293.38. 

/  — A  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  Toledo,  0., 
on  Saturday,  April  22,  a  report  of  which  we  hoped  to  receive  before  going  to 
press,  but  it  has  not  reached  us.  The  program  prepared  for  the  occasion  is  as 
follows : 

I.  Inaugural  Address  by  State  Commissioner  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

II.  A  Paper  by  Superintendent  James  Baldwin,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  on 
"History." 

III.  A  Paper  on  "The  Common-place,"  by  Superintendent  R.  W.  Steven- 
son, of  Columbus,  0. 

rV.     A  Paper  by  Superintendent  H.  S.  Tarbell,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Those  attending  the  meeting  were  invited  to  visit  the  Toledo  schools  on 
Friday. 


PERSONAL. 


— Mr.  P.  Henry  is  teaching  his  second  year  at  Tarleton,  Pickaway  County. 

— Charles  B.  Darwin,  the  great  naturalist,  died  in  England,  April  20,  at  the 
age  of  73. 

— Prof  Edward  S.  Orton  has  recently  been  looking  up  the  geological  inter- 
ests of  Vinton  County. 

— Norman  H.  Hineline  is  another  "Buckeye  abroad."  He  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Shell  Bock,  Iowa. 

'    — Prof  Merrill  E.  Gates  has  been  chosen  President  of  Butgers  College.    He 
is  spoken  of  as  eminently  qualified  for  the  position. 

— G.  W.  McGinnis,  Superintendent  of  the  West  Salem  schools,  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Bichards,  the  grammar  school  teacher,  succeeds  him. 

— Prof.  A.  S.  McPherron,  at  one  time  Principal  of  schools  at  Middlebury, 
0.,  has  charge  of  an  academy  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

— Miss  Ida  Bowman  has  retired  from  the  principalship  of  the  Bavenna,  O., 
high  school.    Miss  Amy  Van  Eaton,  of  Bome,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  her. 

— ^Dr.  J.  B.  Helwig  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  on  account  of  ill  health.     Dr.  Ort  fills  the  place  temporarily. 

— Prof  E.  B.  Sill  has  resigned  the  chair  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  the  State  University  of  California,  to  return  East.  He  was  at  one  time 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  The  Pacific  School 
Journal  says :  "Prof  Sill  is  a  gentleman  whom  this  State  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  from  the  ranks  of  its  cultured  men.  He  is  not  merely  a  thinker,  bat  a 
doer.*' 
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— ^Prof.  S.  H.  White,  for  several  years  Principal  of  the  Peoria  Normal 
School,  and  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  died  at  Peoria,  111., 
March  15. 


Fraise  Richard  has  been  engaged  to  teach  during  the  summer  term  in 
the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  School  at  Mitchell,  where  a  new  building  is  to 
be  dedicated  May  6.    Another  Ohio  man  abroad.     May  success  attend  him. 

— M.  S.  Turrill,  Principal  of  26th  district  school,  Cincinnati,  is  teaching  hit 
thirty-third  year  in  the  same  county,  and  his  thirtieth  in  the  same  district.  He 
has  also  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Educational  Mokthlt  from  the  beginning. 
Is  there  another  Ohio  schoolmaster  with  a  record  equal  to  this  ? 

— ^Principal  N.  B.  Hobart,  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Western  Reserve 
College,  has  recently  visited  the  principal  preparatory  schools  and  academies 
of  New  England,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  thorough  insight  into  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions,  in  order  to  &k  upon  the  best  plan  of  maintaining  at 
Hudson,  after  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Cleveland,  a  preparatory  school  of 
the  highest  rank. 

— Miss  Hortense  G.  Snyder,  who  has  taught  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  recently  tendered  her  resignation 
of  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  on  the  ground  of  a  self- 
preferred  charge  of  incompetency.  The  Republic  says  she  has  filled  .the  posi- 
tion to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
Mrs.  D.  0.  Putnam  fills  the  vacancy  temporarily.  Mrs.  P.  will  be  recognized 
by  many  of  our  readers  as  Miss  Kate  £.  Urner,  who  was  at  one  time  principal 
of  the  senior  grammar  school,  at  Akron. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Golden  Gleams  oj  Thought,  from  the  Words  of  Leading  Orators,  Divines, 
Philosophers,  Statesmen  and  Poets.  By  Rev.  S.  P.  linn,  author  of  "Living 
Thoughts  of  Leading  Thinkers."  Chicago :  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  1882. 
Cloth,  gilt,  448  pages,  price,  $2.50. 

The  compiler  dedicates  this  book  "to  all  who  realize  that  life  is  earnest,  and 
who  feel  their  need  of  mental  and  moral  stimulus,''  and  to  such  it  will  prove  a 
real  treasure.  The  selections,  varying  in  length  from  a  line  to  a  page  or  more, 
have  been  gathered  from  many  fields  with  rare  good  judgment,  and  arranged 
with  exquisite  taste.  We  have  never  seen,  a  more  choice  collection  of  thought 
gems. 

Graded  Language  Exercises ;  For  Second  and  Third  Reader  Classes,  By 
W.  H.  Richardson,  and  School  Songs,  consisting  of  One  and  Two  Part  Songs 
for  the  Lower  Grades,  By  H.  W.  Fairbank,  are  two  neat  little  books  in  manilla 
paper,  published  by  S.  R.  Winchell  A  Co.,  Chicago. 

Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers ;  For  first  and  second  year  grades  in  Prim- 
ary and  Kindergarten  Schools,  by  W.  T.  Giffe,  Superintendent  of  Music,  in 
Public  Schools  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  is  published  by  George  P,  Newhall  &  Co., 
Cinciiinati* 
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The  Problem  of  Teaching  to  Read.  By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  12mo.,  pp.  76.  W.  J. 
Ghige  k  Co.,  Toronto.     Price,  10  cents. 

We  have  read  this  little  book  through  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  The 
author  states  clearly  and  strongly  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
children  to  read  such  a  "conglomerate  of  dialects"  as  our  language  is.  We  are 
not  so  well  satisfied  with  his  solution  of  the  problem,  though  he  lays  down  cor- 
rect principles  and  makes  many  valuable  suggestions.  Primary  teachers  and 
students  or  pedagogics  will  find  the  book  worth  reading. 

English  Readers,  Edited  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Eklu- 
cation  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Adapted  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 
Toronto ;  W.  J.  Ghige  A;  Co. 

This  series  consists  of  five  books  besides  two  primers.  The  pages  are  of  uni- 
form size  (16mo.)  throughout  the  series.  They  are  printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
on  good  paper,  and  are  well  bound  in  cloth.  The  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  beautirol,  especially  in  the  lower  numbers.  The  plan  of  the  first  primer 
is  such  as  to  leave  the  teacher  to  his  own  choice  of  methods  with  beginners, 
while  it  recognizes  that  the  alphabet  is  best  taught  in  words,  and  that  words 
are  best  taught  through  pictures.  The  first  twenty-six  lessons  contain  but  one 
sound  of  each  letter,  thus  perfectly  adapting  the  series  to  the  use  of  the  phonic 
method,  if  that  is  preferred,  or  to  the  combined  word  and  phonic  method. 
Script  lorms  a  part  of  each  lesson  from  the  start — a  good  feature.  We  fear 
that,  after  the  first  lessons,  difficulties  are  introduced  too  rapidly  without  suffi- 
cient matter  for  practice.  The  ideal  of  excellence  in  first  reading  books  is  the 
use  of  a  small  number  of  easy  words  in  ^eatest  variety  of  entertaining  matter, 
in  order  that  the  children  may  not  lose  interest  while  they  gain  great  familiar- 
ity with  a  limited  number  of  words.  Then  new  words  and  new  difficulties 
snould  be  introduced  gradually  and  with  sufficient  practice  to  master  each  in 
its  order. 

The  literature  of  the  series  is  good ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  higher 
numbers.  We  incline  to  think  some  of  the  lower  numbers  contain  an  excess 
of  the  "mother-goose"  element;  but  aside  from  this,  the  selections  are  of  a  high 
order,  suitable  for  elocutionary  training  and  containing  a  vast  fund  of  usenil 
information.  Copious  notes,  literary,  scientific,  biographical,  and  historical, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  lessons  and  in  the  appendixes.  A  very  com- 
mendable feature  is  the  system  of  questions  and  language  exercises,  calculated 
to  beget  right  methods  of  studying  a  reading-lesson,  and  to  awaken  in  pupils 
an  interest  in  literature  and  teach  them  the  best  methods  of  studying  an 
author's  style. 

These  readers,  as  a  whole,  are  much  above  the  average.  If  used  in  the  spirit 
of  the  author's  plan,  they  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results. 

2%e  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  for 

the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1880,  comes  from  the  printer  more  than  a 

year  behind  time.     The  report  of  Superintendent  Bickoff,  with  accompanying 

tables,  occupies  sevent^r  pages,  and  like  all  of  Mr.  Bickoff's  reports,  is  a  very 
full,  clear,  and  able  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  justifiable  pride 
which  Mr.  Bickoff  takes  "to  have  it  reported  in  England  by  the  creat  political 
economist  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Bonomy  Price,  that  'the  best  schools  which  are  to  be 
found  in  America,  and  therefore  in  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  Cleveland.' '' 

Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  TibuUus,  Propertius, 

Ovid,  and  Lucan.    Edited  by  E.  P.  Crowell,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Amherst 

College.    Boston:  Ginn,*Heath  k  Co.,  1882. 

The  design  of  the  editor  in  these  selections  is  to  bring  together  in  convenient 
form  such  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  authors  named  as  may  be  most  profit- 
able for*stud^  in  a  college  course.  The  selections  are  among  the  choicest  and 
best  productions  of  their  respective  authors,  and  are  entirely  free  from  idl  im- 
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purity  of  sentiment.     A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author, 
and  notes  and  references  occupy  about  half  the  volume. 

Lessons  in  Laru/uage  and  Composition  by  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Medina, 
and  Prin.  H.  G.  Ejqox,  is  a  modest  little  pamphlet  which  impresses  us  as  emi- 
nently practical  and  valuable.  It  contains  more  that  is  available  and  useful 
than  most  of  the  pretentious  volumes  on  the  subject. 

Marrietge  and  Parentage^  and  the  Sanitary  and  Physiological  Laws  for  the 
Production  of  Children  of  finer  Health  and  greater  ability.  By  a  Physician  and 
Sanitarian.  185  pages,  12mo.,  cloth.  1882.  New  York:  M.  L.  Holbrook  ft 
Co.     Price,  $1.00,  by  mail. 

The  subject  of  which  this  book  treats  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  it  is 
treated  with  modesty  and  good  judgment.  It  discusses  the  principles  on  which 
true  marriages  are  based,  the  nature  and  laws  of  reproduction,  heredity,  and 
kindred  topics,  in  chaste  language,  and  contains  nothing  offensive  to  an  en- 
lightened and  refined  taste.  The  information  it  contains  should  be  widely 
disseminated. 

Eclectic  Short-hand:  Writing  by  Principles  instead  of  Arbitrary  Signs,  fcr 
General  Use  and  Verbatim  Reporting.  J.  Q.  Cross,  A.  M.  Third  Edition. 
Thoroughly  Revised  and  Completed,  dnicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co.  1882.  Sent 
by  mail  for  $2.00. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  Simplicity,  brevi- 
ty, and  legibilitjr  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  system  of  short-hand 
presented.  It  is  easily  learned,  and  is  endorsed  by  leading  stenographers  as 
admirably  adapted  to  all  the  uses  of  business  writing. 

American  Classics  for  Schools.  Longfellow.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.    1882. 

This,  like  the  other  books  of  the  series,  is  designed  for  the  children  of  the 
common  schools  who  have  learned  to  read  with  some  ease,  but  who  are  not 
prepared  to  take  up  the  study  of  literature.  It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  Long- 
fellow and  twenty-five  or  more  selections  from  his  poems. 

American  College  Directory  and  Universal  Catalogue.  Vol.  4, 1882.  C.  H. 
Evans  &  Co.,  706  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis.     Sent  by  mail  for  $1.00. 

This  is  a  kind  of  Educational  Year  Book.  It  contains  descriptions  of  all  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Also  lists  of  State,  City,  and  Coun- 
ty School  Officers,  educational  periodicals,  (the  change  in  the  management  of 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  has  not  been  noted,)  and  other  valuable  mat- 
ter.    It  constitutes  a  very  valuable  hand-book  for  all  interested  in  education. 

The  Song  Wave :  Designed  for  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes.  Musical  Con- 
ventions, and  the  Home  ^-cle.  By  H.  S.  Perkins,  H.  J.  Danforth,  and  E.  V. 
Degraffi     New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co     1882. 

This  beok  consists  of  four  parts,  as  foUaws : 

I.  Easy  Melodies  and  Part  Songs,  designed  for  Primary  and  Intermediate 
grades  of  school. 

IL  A  variety  of  Solos,  Duets,  Quartets,  and  Glees,  with  Piano  or  Organ  ac- 
companiment; adapted  to  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  etc. 

Ill,     Choice  Selections  of  Sacred  Music. 

lY.  A  brief  but  comprehensive  Course  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  read- 
ing Vocal  Music  at  sight 

Twelfth  Annual  R^ort  of  ihe  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  TTdrty- 
seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhoae 
Island.     1882. 

Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati and  New  York. 

Proceedings  of  Meetings  held  at  New  York  and  London,  to  express  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed  Jews  in  Russia.    New  York.     1882. 
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MAGAZINES. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  is  a  number  of  unusual  interest.  Here 
is  the  table  of  contents :  "Party  Schisms  and  Future  Problems" — Carl  Schurz. 
"Days  with  Longfellow'' — Samuel  Ward.  "What  does  Revelation  Reveal  ?" — 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  "The  Navy" — Henry  M.  Corringe.  "Conversations 
with  a  Solitary"— W.  H.  Mallock.     ''The  Spent  Bullet"— Gail  Hamilton. 

77ie  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  is  number  I  of  volume  XXI.  The 
table  of  contents  is  extensive  and  varied.  "The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morality" 
controversy  referred  to  in  our  last  issue  is  continued.  Herbert  Spencer  has  tne 
last  word.  "The  Editor's  Table"  is  devoted  to  Prof.  Huxley's  new  volume, 
"Science  and  Culture,"  and  is  especially  interesting  to  teachers. 


Prof.  W.  H.  Sprague, 


OF  SPRAGUE'S  LAW  AND  BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE.  CLYDE,  OHIO, 
can  be  engaged  to  teach  PENMANSHIP  and  BOOK  KEEPING,  before  the 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes,  at  reasonable  and  satisfactory  prices, 
from  April  16th  to  Sept.  Ist,  1882.  By  reason  of  the  recent  law,  Book  keeping 
is  made  an  important  branch  to  teachers.  References  by  permission :  Pro^ 
Ginn,  Clyde  Public  Schools;  Prof  J.  C.  Kinney,  Norwalk  Public  Schools ;  Prof. 
R.  McMillan,  Youngstown  Public  Schools ;  Prof  U.  T.  Curran,  Sandusky,  O. 

COLMEB'S  HISTORIES ! 

ADVANCED  CLASS  BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  12mo,  cloth $1  75 

SENIOR  CLASS-BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  l2mo,  cloth 1  25 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  12mo,  cloth 1  00 

JUNIOR  CLASS-BOOK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  With  Copious  Questions,  12mo  cloth      75 

HISTORY  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  12mo,  cloth 75 

OUTLINES  OP  GENERAL  HISTORY,  12mo,  cloth 1  60 

HISTORY  OP  ROME,  12mo.  cloth 76 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  12mo,   cloth 76 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  HISTORY,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Christian  Era  till  the 

Present  Time,  12mo,  cloth 1  25 

History  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  In  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sketches,I2mo,cloth.  1  75 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  a  History,  by  Robt  MacKenzie,  8  vo.    Cloth 1  00 

FAMILY  FORTUNE  a  Domestic  Story,by  ^ward  Garrett,  author  of  "Occupations  of 

a  Retired  Life,"  &c.,12mo,  cloth 1  00 

'Any  of  the  above  mailed,  post  free,  oh  receipt  of  price. 


THOS.  NELSON  &  SONS,  42  Bleecker  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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JACOB  SNYDER,  ARCHITECT, 

(of     INVITES    ATTENTION,  f"*'  f  "''  Archltectaml  De- 
V^  '  signs  of  a  general  character,  as 

well  as  for  his  superior  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings. 

Second,    As  a  specialist,  to  his  designs  for  Public  School  buildings, 
Sunday-School  Buildings  and  Churches. 

*'     Close  application  to  study,    and  an  extensive  experience  have 
resulted  in  more  than  a  State-wide  reputation  and  practice. 
^   ^  With  pleasure,  reference  is  made  to  the  Sditor  of  this  Journal  and 

^fd  1^^  to  the  following  mentioned : 

y^^r  L>  Miller,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Education,  Akron,  O. ;  Rev.  T.B. 

^W  Monroe,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Akron,  O. ;  O.  Cone,  D.  D.,  Prest. 

.^S^S^  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.;  J.H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  L.H. 

Bugbee,  D.  D.,  President  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Cha£fee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Address :  JACOB  SNYDER,  Akron,  OMo. 
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ORGAN  OF  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

AND 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER. 


Old  Series,  Yol.  IHl  No.  6.  JUNE,  1882.  ^i^  Series,  Tol.  Til,  No.  6. 

,     THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

H.  W.  COMPTON,  PRINCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
[Bead  before  the  North- Western  Ohio  Teachen'  Aaflodation,  at  Foetorla.] 

In  this  busy,  inventive  age  of  ours,  education  is  fast  rising  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  special  science.  Many  of  the  most  fertile  and 
enthusiastic  minds  of  the  age  have  been,  and  are  still  busy  in  applying 
to  the  work  of  education  that  exact  observation  and  careful  analysis, 
and  that  grouping  of  facts  dnd  principles  which  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  any  science.  And  now,  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  if  he  be  fitted  by  nature  and  acquirement  for 
the  work,  may  find  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  he  is  to  tread  no 
nebulous  and  intricate  path,  only  by  long  experiment  and  arduous 
labor  blazing  out  a  way  for  his  own  foot-steps.  Thanks  to  the  noble 
workers  that  surround  him,  and  to  the  great  minds  that  toil  above  him, 
he  is  largely  supplied  with  the  results  of  their  valuable  experience,  with 
scientific  principles  and  many  definite  laws.  This  result^of  exalting 
the  work  of  education  to  the  rank  of  a  special  science  is  being  gained, 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  an  observation  of  the  practical  fruits  of 
educating,  its  uses  and  effects  objectively  considered,  as  from  a  deep- 
er study  of  the  human  soul  itself. 

The  science  of  psychology  has  aided  very  materially  the  science  of 
education.     A  study  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  soul  has  led  to 
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the  important  result  of  a  proper  arrangement  and  adaptation  of  studies, 
especially  in  the  more  progressive  schools  and  colleges.  Psychology 
has  emphasized  the  fact  that  man  knows,  feels  and  wills.  Under  each 
of  these  powers  it  has  grouped  its  own  appropriate  energies.  This  has 
brought  under  the  contemplation  of  the  educator  the  human  soul  with 
all  its  array  of  varied  and  wonderful  powers.  He  has  seen  that  he  has 
to  do,  not  only  with  the  perceptive  and  retentive  faculties  of  his  pu- 
pils, but  that  reason,  judgment,  imagination,  emotions,  desires  and 
affections  claim  and  deserve  his  attention.  Especially  does  the 
thoughtful  educator  see  that  the  sensibilities  are  to  be  carefully  guarded 
and  trained,  and  that  the  natural  desires,  such  as  those  of  esteem  and 
knowledge,  are  to  play  an  important  part  in  his  system  of  educating. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  one  faculty  of  the  in- 
tellect proper  which  has  not  reeeived  due  attention  and  cultivation  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  is  that  most  valuable  and  wonderful  faculty 
which  we  call  the  imagination.  This  term  has  a  somewhat  loose  and 
vague  meaning  in  popular  usage,  but,  scientifically  considered,  it  is 
that  faculty  of  the  intellect  which  elaborates  and  combines  into  new 
forms  those  materials  furnished  by  perception  and  memory.  This  is 
the  creative  imagination.  More  precisely,  if  I  were  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  it  in  the  sense  in  which  I  wish  to  consider  it,  I  should  say,  it  is 
that  power  of  the  soul  which  creates  pictures  for  the  gratification  of  the 
emotional  nature.  With  Shakspeare  we  talk  of  the  "mind's  eye." 
When  this  mental  eye  beholds  a  picture  that  the  physical  eye  has 
never  seen,  that  picture  is  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination.  The 
intimate  connection  of  this  picturing  power  with  the  emotional  nature 
is  what  gives  it  its  great  value  and  importance.  It  paints  pictures  full 
of  interest  and  beauty  for  the  delight  and  elevation  of  the  soul,  or  it 
may  bring  before  the  mental  vision  scenes  of  degradation  and  horror. 
Through  this  power  Milton  portrays  to  us  the  celestial  splendor  pf 
angel  forms  and  faces,  and  Dante  makes  us  see  the  guilty,  writhing 
demons  of  the  lowest  hell. 

If  we  would  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  importance  and  uses  of  this 
noble  faculty,  we  have  only  to  glance  over  the  field  of  the  fine  arts  to 
behold  its  products  in  the  form  of  Angelo's  statues,  Raphael's  Ma- 
donnas, Giotto's  architecture,  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  and  Beethoven's 
symphonies.  It  is  this  faculty,  too,  which  furnishes  and  demands  the 
simile  and  metaphor,  thus  giving  life  and  beauty  to  language.  Men 
ever  welcome  a  new  symbol.  As  Emerson  has  observed,  we  are  con- 
stantly using  the  word  like,  **Like  a  leaf,"  "like  a  river,"  "like  a 
sea"  we  say.  "Like  a  dewdrop  on  a  lion's  mane,"  says  Shakspeare  ; 
"like  a  dog  he  hunts  in  dreams,"  says  Tennyson ;  "like  a  pale  martyr 
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in  his  shroud  of  fire,"  writes  another  poet ;  and  we  get  the  pictures  and 
enjoy  them.    There  is  no  time  to  discuss  here  at  any  length  the  vast 
importance  of  this  rare  faculty  of  the  soul^  so  often  left  neglected,  un- 
developed, becoming  as  Tennyson's  "spacious  garden  full  of  flowering 
weeds,"  or  even  worse,  a  reeking  swamp,  full  of  pestilential  vapors 
and  loathsome  monsters.     It  is  enough  to  say  that  whoever  studies  the 
nature  and  uses  of  this  faculty  will  readily  recognize  the  fact  that,  duly 
trained  and  cultivated,  it  becomes  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  life's 
enjoyment ;  it  colors   and  vivifies  language,  it  places  a  torch  in  the 
hands  of  science,  it  gives  a  soul  to  reasoning,  to  the  orator  the  tongue 
of  fire,  to  the  prophet  the  voice  of  God;  it  breathes  life  into  the 
sculptor's  cold  marble,  and  dips  the  painter's  brush  in  colors  more 
delicately  beautiful  than  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  or  the  vermilion  of 
the  sunset    But  aside  from  all  its  uses  in  these  directions,  its  highest 
and  most  practical  service  to  man  consists  in  its  combining  all  the 
virtues  and  excellences  which  the  intellect  recognizes,  into  a  noble 
ideal,  toward  which  the  aspiring  soul  may  ever  strive.     Such  an  ideal 
every  true  soul  is  constandy  forming  and  reforming.     Our  conception, 
our  ideal  of  what  we  ought  to  be,  of  what  we  wUl  be,  in  courtesy, 
gentleness,  amiability,  wisdom  and  virtue ! — ^how  vastly  it  influences 
the  life,  stimulating  all  our  mental  and  moral  energies,  subduing  our 
selfishness  and  expanding  our  souls  with  the  ennobling  vision  of  what 
we  are  to  be.     It  is  the  awsCkening,  training  and  chastening  of  this  val- 
uable  power,  then,    which  should  claim  great  attention  from  the 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  teacher.     For  one  who  has  all  resources 
at  his  command,  the  ways  are  manifold   which  may  be  employed  in 
cultivating  this  faculty.     Nature  herself  is  agreed  to  be  a  very  potent 
nourisher  of  the  imaginative  power ;  and,  as  Bryant  has  told  us,  ''to 
him,  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible 
forms,  she  speaks  a  various  language."    To  the  ancient  Greek  she 
spoke  in  such  audible  tones  that  he  found  a  presiding  spirit  in  field  and 
fountain,  in  wood  and  wave.     All  that  delicate  and  beautiful  fabric  of 
the  Grecian  mythology  which  the  painter  and  poet  still  cling  to  with  a 
love  and  veneration  which  makes  it  immortal, — ^all  was  but  the  result 
of  the  sensitive,  observant  soul  face  to  face  with  picturesque,  voiceful 
nature.     And  now,  though  the  oracles  are  silent,  and  the  Olympian 
gods  dethroned ;  though  ''great  Pan  is  dead"  and  Ceres  passed  away, 
the  fauns  and  satyrs  gone  from  the  grove,  the  Oread  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Naiads  from  the  sea,  yet  all  of  the  beauty  and  sugges- 
tion which  led  the  rapt  and  visionary  Greek  thus  to  people  land  and 
sea,  still  remain.     And  perhaps  if  all  stolid,  plodding  weary  teachers 
and  pupils  would  or  could  but  look  with  the  loving  eye  and  heart  of  a 
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Wordsworth  on  the  great  face  of  Nature,  they  would  have  new  life  and 
new  joy  infused  into  their  work,  and  would,  like  him,  find — 

"Meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 
*    *    *    Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream." 

All  the  writers  on  the  science  of  the  mind  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
study  of  nature  is  a  great  quickener  and  purifier  of  the  imagination. 
This  is  amply  demonstrated  in  all  literature  and  language,  and  in  the 
common  experience  of  every  healthy  mind.  And  yet  the  teacher 
ordinarily  can  employ,  but  to  a  limited  extent,  this  means  of  stimulat- 
ing and  exercising  the  imagination;  Even  Dr.  Arnold,  the  prince  of 
educators,  could  do  little  more  at  Rugby  than  let  Nature  woo  his  boys 
for  herself.  But  in  his  summer  home,  among  the  Westmoreland  hills, 
with  Wordsworth,  he  led  his  own  boys  to  drink  deep  from  Nature's 
fount  of  wisdom  and  beauty;  for  there  she  was  found  in  all  her  wealth 
of  blue  hills,  crystal  lakes,  glancing  trout-streams  and  flower-carpeted 
heaths. 

Neither  is  it  the  privilege  of  the  teachers  in  the  remote  towns  and 
newer  cities  to  lead  their  pupils  through  the  art-galleries  and  museums 
stored  with  the  treasured  products  of  genius  and  imagination.  All  the 
newer  works  of  painting  and  statuary  possessing  any  value,  and  all  the 
accurate  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  painters  and  sculptors 
are  found  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the  east ;  while  the 
Vatican,  Florence,  Munich  and  Dresden  treasure  the  priceless  origin- 
als. Nor  is  it  possible  for  many  pupils  to  listen  to  the  soulful  strains 
of  Handel's  oratorios,  the  crashing  harmonies  of  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies, the  tender,  prayerful  airs  of  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn,  or  the 
stately  tones  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  as  rendered  by  the  great  trained 
choruses,  orchestras  and  pianists  of  our  time.  But  thanks  to  that 
great  world  civilizer  and  educator,  the  printing-press,  there  lies  open 
to  every  teacher  and  pupil  a  source  greater  than  all  these  I  haVe  men- 
tioned for  the  culture  of  the  imagination.  The  whole  realm  of 
imaginative  literature  with  all  its  splendid  treasures  is  at  the  command 
of  the  enterprising  teacher  of  to-day.  In  poetry,  fiction  and  history, 
,  we  find  the  most  ready  and  effective  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
our  purpose. 

President  Porter,  hard  reasoner  and  astute  logician,  fully  recognizes 
the  value  of  poetry  in  cultivating  and  stimulating  the  imaginative  and 
intellectual  powers.  He  says,  "The  study  and  reading  of  poetry  ex- 
ercises and  cultivates  the  imagination  and  in  this  way  imparts  intel- 
lectual power.     It  is   impossible  to  read  the  products  of  any  poet's 
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imagination  without  using  our  own.  To  read  what  he  creates  is  to 
recreate  in  our  own  minds  the  images  and  pictures  which  he  first  con- 
ceived and  then  expressed  in  language/'  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  say 
anything  concerning  the  use,  or  rather  disuse,  of  poetry  in  the  schools, 
for  I  believe  that  I  cannot  speak  with  the  coolness  and  fairness  which 
the  subject  demands.  So  far  as  my  own  knowledge  concerning  the 
majority  of  our  schools  extends,  the  use  of  poetry  as  a  means  of  cul- 
ture and  education,  is  shamelessly  neglected  and  ignored.  Once  in 
two  weeks,  perhaps,  a  few  pupils  are  required  to  learn  some  sort 
of  a  jingle  for  a  class  declamation,  or  read  a  few  stanzas  from  a  book  of 
selections,  and  that,  with  many,  is  about  the  extent  to  which  the  study 
of  poetry  is  carried.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  chapter  on  the  structure  of 
English  verse  in  our  grammars  is  seldom  taught,  studied  or  under- 
stood. *I  once  asked  an  advanced  class  in  a  flourishing  high  school 
who  were  going  to  read  Bryant's  "Thanatops.is,"  what  kind  of  verse  it 
was,  and  requested  them  to  scan  a  line.  They  looked  amazed,  some 
said  it  was  "blank  verse,"  and  that  was  all  they  knew.  I  was  con- 
versing a  few  days  ago  with  a  young  man  who  is  principal  of  a  North- 
ern Ohio  high  school,  about  the  use  of  Shakspeare's  plays  in  the  higher 
classes.  He  was  wondering  in  a  dejected  sort  of  way  if  he  could  not 
teach  one  in  connection  with  his  grammar  class.  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  have  his  class  supply  themselves  with  some  one  play  from 
Hudson's  or  Rolfe's  school  editions,  and  devote  an  hour  or  two  of 
every  Friday  morning  especially  for  that  work.  He  answered,  with 
considerable  alarm,  that  the  Board,  and  the  parents,  and  the  superin- 
tendent would  not  permit  the  time  to  be  used  in  that  way.  Thus  it  is. 
Our  young  American  must  be  made  practical,  practical,  and  forever- 
more  practical!  He  must  learn  to  "cipher"  and  count  interest  and 
demonstrate  the  rule  for  the  cube  root,  for  must  he  not  soon  buy  and 
sell  and  vote  and  run  for  office  ?  Or  he  may  learn  the  melodious 
names  of  all  the  delightful  lakes  and  rivers  of  Africa,  or  knot  his  brains 
with  the  symbols  and  problems  of  algebra ;  he  may  learn  catalogues  of 
minerals ;  he  may  even  go  far  enough  in  his  resistless  search  for  practic- 
al knowledge  to  talk  about  sines  and  cosines  and  parabolas ;  but  he 
cannot  waste  any  of  his  valuable  time  upon  Homer,  Shakspeare  and 
Tennyson.  But  seriously,  how  can  we  hope  for  pure  politics,  a  pure 
press,  refined  society  and  progressive  schools,  as  long  as  such  a  vicious 
idea  of  what  is  practical  sticks  in  the  brains  of  the  patrons  of  educa- 
tion, and  "the  jingling  of  the  guinea"  is  the  sweetest  music  to  the 
avaricious  American  ear  ?  I  believe  it  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
history  of  education  that  the  study  of  poetry  is  a  very  efficient  agent 
in  elevating  and  purifying  the  taste,  refining  the  emotional  nature,  and 
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kindling  the  imagination,  and  thus  brightening  and  arousing  the  intel- 
lect to  highest  effort.     Poetry  was  the  first  literature  that  existed,  and 
it  will  be  the  last.    True  poetry  is  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful and  good  in  nature  and  in  the  human  heart.    Or,  as  Shelley  has 
written,  it  is  ''the  best  and  happiest  thoughts  of  the  best  and  happiest 
minds."     Or  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  it,  ''poetry  is  simply  the  most 
beautiful,  impressive  and  widely  efTective  mode  of  saying  things."  Or, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern  times  has  said,  * 'poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge,  the  impassioned  expression 
which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science."     Yes,  it  is  all  these  things 
and  more.     No  definition  can  compass  its  full  meaning  and  worth;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  why  Plato  called  the  poet  "a  light-winged  holy  thing," 
and  why  Bacon  said  that  poetry  had  '  'some  participation  of  divine- 
ness"  in  it.     But  this  is  the  study  which  we  enlightened  modems  hesi- 
tate to  give  any  important  place  in  our  schools.    Ancient  Athens,  "the 
eye  of  Greece,"  the  city  which  bequeathed  to  the  world  the  intellectual 
light  that  has  illumined   the  ages,  Athens  practically  educated  her 
youth  with  poetry  and  other  products  of  the  imaginative  faculty.     If 
we  are  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  Greek 
imagination  by  any  natural  method,  we  must  find  the  reason  in  its 
daily  surroundings  and  associations.     The  Greek  youth  were  taught 
but  little  mathematics  comparatively,  but  the  closest  attention  was 
given  to  teaching  them  their  mother  tongue.     It  was  deemed  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  and  patient  study.     The  youth  learned  by  heart 
the  poetry  of  their  greatest  bards,  and  were  taught  the  art  of  poetic 
composition  and  explanatory  criticism.     In  addition  to  all  this,  they 
were  surrounded  on  a,ll  sides  by  the  most  perfect  models  of  statuary 
and  architecture;  statues  symbolizing  the  gods,  and  architecture  rival- 
ing and  surpassing  nature  in  the  matchless  beauty  of  its  graceful 
curves  and  delicate  symmetry.     They  heard  the  rhapsodists  chanting 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  the  odes   of  Pindar  in   the  Agora.     They 
heard  often  such  brilliant  orators  as  Demosthenes,  Pericles  and  Es- 
chines.     But  better,  perhaps,  than  all  for  the  imagination,  in  the  rocky 
side  of  the  Acropolis  was  cut  the  vast  semi  circular  theater,  open  to 
the  heavens,  capable  of  seating  thirty  thousand  people.     Here  the 
Athenian  population  would  assemble  for  a  day  at  a  time,  and  with  the 
marble  temples  and  statues  before  their  eyes,  with  the  blue  heaven, 
the  bright  air  and  sunlight  about  them,  and  the  lustrous  sea  stretching 
away  in  the  distance,  they  would  listen  to  the  immortal  creations  of 
their  great  tragic  poets.     These  were  some  of  the  influences  which  led 
the  human  imagination'  to  the  loftiest  height  it  has  ever  reached,  en- 
abling it  to  leave  to  the  world  models  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic 
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poetry,  which  have  only  been  imitated  but  never  equaled  or  sur- 
passed. Thus  has  poetry  from  its  very  origin  added  to  the  highest 
thought  and  the  highest  pleasure  of  mankind.  It  fills  the  soul  with 
pure,  bright  pictures ;  it  reveals  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  life  and 
nature  to  the  unseeing  eye,  and  fixes  firmly  in  the  heart  the  precepts 
of  purity  and  truth.  If  you  teach  a  boy  to  read  and  understand 
Shakspeare  and  Wordsworth,  he  must  see  the  same  pictures  they  saw, 
think  the  same  thoughts  that  were  theirs,  reach  the  same  heights  they 
trod,  and  in  doing  this,  he  too  is  great  and  noble  with  them.  You 
may  teach  a  boy  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  and  thus  make 
him  useful  in  the  counting  room  or  at  the  book-keeper's  desk,  but  if 
you  teach  him  to  read  Hamlet,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  In  Memo- 
riam,  and  Hiawatha,  you  make  him  more  than  useful.  You  widen 
and  strengthen  his  life,  you  enlarge  his  capacity  for  enjoyment,  you 
open  a  fountain  of  happiness  within  him.  In  all  times,  men  have  rec- 
ognized this  power  of  the  poet  to  give  the  highest  and  purest  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  have  gratefully  accorded  to  him  the  first  place  among 
men.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  nations  pause  in  their  busy  life  and  d];op 
a  tear  and  a  flower  upon  his  grave  when  a  Longfellow  dies.  In  con- 
templating the  effect  which  the  best  poetry  has  upon  the  human  mind, 
we  can  but  admit,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  study  of  it  should  have 
more  attention  in  our  schools.  Let  the  idea,  so  prevalent  among  even 
some  active  teachers,  that  poetry  is  for  the  unpractical  visionary,  the 
literary  recluse,  or  the  scholar  in  his  study,  let  this  idea  be  forever 
abandoned  I  have  noticed  in  the  colleges  that  the  most  successful 
and  earnest  students  are  usually  those  who  appreciate  most  keenly  the 
beauties  of  poetic  literature.  The  great  orators  and  statesmen  of  the 
world,  who  are  famous  for  the  charm  of  their  eloquence,  for  loftiness 
of  imagination  and  splendor  of  diction,  have  been  the  most  diligent 
students  of  poetry.  Gladstone  worships  at  the  shrine  of  Homer.  Cas- 
telar,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  orators,  says  he  learned  the  art  of 
eloquence  from  the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job.  John  Bright,  noted  for 
the  clearness,  beauty  and  eloquence  of  his  parliamentary  speeches, 
says  he  devotes  all  his  winter  evenings  to  a  careful  reading  of  the 
British  poets. 

I  had  intended  to  say  something  concerning  the  influence  of  fiction 
and  history  upon  the  imaginative  faculty,  but  there  is  time  for  only  a 
few  words  upon  these  points.  The  literary  market  is  flooded  in  these 
times  with  novels,  the  large  majority  of  which  are  of  the  flimsiest  and 
trashiest  description.  They  come  out  like  the  ephemera  from  the 
water,  and  flit  in  the  sunshine  of  popular  favor  for  an  hour,  and  then 
die,  and  oblivion  claims  them  for  its  own.    Prof.  Swing,  in  his  lecture 
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on  novel  reading,  says  there  are  only  about  twenty  truly  great  novels 
in  the  world,  and  thinks  that  Richter,  Auerbach,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Elliot  and  Hawthorne  have  each  played  a  part  in  producing 
them.  I  need  not  mention  the  effect  such  writers  as  these  would  have 
in  simply  instructing  and  amusing.  The  ethical  influence  of  the 
standard  novels  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Says  President  Porter,  *  *The 
contemplation  of  fictitious  characters,  elevated  and  ennobled  by  ideal 
beauty,  has  served  to  quicken  and  enforce  the  ethical  ideal  of  thou- 
sands of  susceptible  minds.''  The  gentle,  patient  sweetness,  and  the 
heavenly  purity  of  little  Nell  will  be  a  perennial  inspiration  to  the  boy 
or  girl  who  reads  **01d  Curiosity  Shop."  The  sturdy,  manliness  and 
mpral  candor  of  David  Copperfield,  and  the  noble  womanhood  of 
Agnes  will  lea4  the  lives  that  study  them  to  purer  heights. 

History  is  a  valuable  means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  imagining 
power.  Not  only  the  writer,  but  the  reader  of  history,  must  exercise 
this  power  to  comprehend  aright  the  events  of  the  past.  It  is  not  the 
dry  chronicler  of  facts,  nor  the  keen  reasoner  from  cause  to  effect,  who 
writes  the  great  histories.  The  events  of  the  past  must  move  before 
us  just  as  the  scenes  on  the  boards  of  the  theater.  We  do  not  want 
any  one  there  to  enlarge  upon  the  facts,  and  explain  how  each  actor 
feels  and  why  he  acts  as  he  does.  Give  us  a  good  seat  and  plenty  of 
light  and  we  can  draw  our  own  inferences.  So  the  great  historians 
are  Herodotus,  Livy,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Prescott.  They  are 
vivid,  brilliant,  picturesque.  They  awaken  our  imaginations  and 
make  us  see  the  pictures  as  they  beheld  them  and  do  not,  like  Buckle, 
Schlegel,  Mill  and  Draper,  trouble  us  with  much  of  the  philosophy  and 
science  of  history. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  only  in  a  general  way  of  some  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  imagination,  with- 
out marking  out  any  specific  plan  for  using  the  means  suggested. 
The  method  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  the  active  teacher.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  that,  at  least  in  every  high  school  room, 
there  should  be  the  best,  annotated  leather-bound  editions  of  the 
standard  English  poets,  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  fiction,  and  the 
best  histories.  At  least  a  half  of  one  day  in  each  week  should  be 
given  to  the  special  study  and  reading  of  these.  Essays  should  be 
written  upon  authors,  leading  characters  and  events.  Choice  passages 
should  be  written  upon  the  black-boards  and  committed  to  memory. 
Better  still  would  it  be  if  doting  parents  and  cautious  school  boards, 
mindful  of  municipal  elections,  and  the  conservative  superintendent 
could  deem  this  work  ''practical"  enough  to  constitute  a  special 
course  for  it  in  the  school  curriculum,— not  simply  relegate  it  to  the 
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all-embracing  region  of  English  literature,  where,  too  often,  the  whole 
ground  from  "Piers  Plowman"  to  the  "Heathen  Chinee"  must  begone 
over  in  from  three  to  six  months;  where  the  dates  of  the  birth,  mar- 
riage and  death  of  each  author,  and  list  of  his  chief  works  are  soon 
learned  and  sooner  forgotten.  But  let  it  be  made  as  imperative  and 
important  as  the  work  in  mathematics  or  science,  exacting  from  the 
pupils  as  careful  attention  and  laborious  accuracy  as  any  regular  study 
requires.  Thus  a  systematic  course  of  this  kind  might  be  arranged  for 
the  high  school.  But  this  kind  of  study  need  not  be  wholly  confined 
to  the  higher  departments.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  associated  with 
one  superintendent  who  deems  the  study  of  imaginative  literature  of 
such  importance  that  he  not  only  teaches  his  own  children  to  learn 
and  recite  many  of  the  favorite  compositions  of  our  greatest  poets,  but 
he  copies  with  his  own  hand  choice  passages  from  the  poets  and  dis- 
tributes them  among  the  children  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  schools  to 
be  committed  to  memory  and  recited  on  occasion.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  if  such  work  were  carried  on  enthusiastically  in  all  the  schools, 
I  believe  its  good  eflfects  would  soon  become  notably  apparent. 

It  may  be  well  then,  for  some  of  us  to  pause  in  the  groove  of  our 
every  day  work,  to  cease  for  a  little  from  our  talk  about  definitions, 
nilesy  dates,  formulas,  theorems  and  demonstrations,  and  consider 
whether  our  pupils  have  not  a  nobler,  a  diviner  faculty  than  we  have 
ever  taken  note  of,  to  reflect  whether  they  may  not  have  a  capacity 
for  higher  enjoyment  and  higher  thought  than  has  ever  yet  been 
ministered  to  by  us.  And  it  may  be  well,  too,  in  our  meditation,  for 
us  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the  dry  methodical  treatise,  the  chronicle 
of  facts,  the  tomes  of  argument  and  explanation,  not  the  system,  the 
dogma  and  the  creed  that  live  and  endure  while  the  ages  roll  on ;  but 
it  is  the  great  emotional  truths,  robed  in  royal  imagery,  struck  out  from 
the  glowing  heart  of  the  imaginative  genius  that  live  on  through  the 
centuries,  kindling  the  souls  of  men  and  leading  them  up  to  higher 
and  better  things. 
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BY  W.   R.  COMINGS  AND  H.  C.  KNOX. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To  teach  pupils  to  think  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  good  lan- 
guage, is  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  essential  school  duty.  But  how 
they  shall  be  taught  to  think  has  been  often  overlooked  ;  still  oftener, 
bow  tjiey  shall  be  taught  to  express  their  thoughts. 
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As  a  rule  pupils  do  not  think  severely  while  pursuing  their  studies ; 
because  they  can  so  much  more  easily  commit  to  memory  enough  of 
their  daily  lessons  for  the  purposes  of  the  recitation ;  and  the  lesson 
well  recited  is  too  often  considered  sufficient.  Again  they  fail  to 
think,  because,  from  their  first  entrance  into  the  school,  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  enlarge  their  vocabulary,  or  how  to  classify  and  ex- 
press, in  their  own  language,  the  ideas  that  are  crowded  upon  them 
from  day  to  day.  Hence  the  necessity  not  only  of  requiring  pupils  to 
think,  but  also  of  securing  good  expression  of  the  thought. 

The  child  from  six  to  eight  talks  freely  and  fearlessly,  sa  far  as  be- 
ing retarded  by  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  language  is  con- 
cerned ;  but,  as  a  rule,  from  this  period  thought  and  expression  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  fitting  words,  or  of  aptness  in  arranging  those  at 
his  command.  This  is  a  result  of  learning  to  read  by  a  method  which 
presents  a  multitude  of  ideas  that  do  not  accord  with  his  habits  of 
thought,  or  rather  do  not  take  a  natural  place  in  his  thoughts.  A  legit- 
imate result  of  teaching  by  the  old  alphabetic  method,  with  no  effort 
made  to  connect  the  new  ideas  with  those  of  his  daily  life,  is  that 
monotonous,  high-pitched  drawl,  which,  having  become  habitual,  is  so 
difficult  to  correct.  Such  results  are  easily  avoided  by  the  use  of  the 
word  and  phonic  methods,  accompanied  by  familiar  conversations  upon 
the  ideas  found  in  the  lessons  from  the  first  day  of  school.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  period  of  life  when  so  many  new  ideas  are  poured  in 
upon  the  mind,  as  during  the  first  few  months  at  school.  For  this 
reason,  special  efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  have  the  pupil's  ability  to 
use  and  to  express  those  ideas  keep  pace  with  their  acquisition. 

To  aid  in  this,  language  lessons  are  devised,  by  which  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  gain  information,  to  gain  a  larger  vocabulary,  and  espe- 
cially to  study  out  the  best  methods  of  expressing  ideas. 

To  the  teacher  of  this  work  we  would  say,  that,  to  secure  the  best 
results,  the  work  should  be  frequent,  easy,  and  attractive,  but.  thought- 
ful. The  gaining  of  ideas,  learning  of  words,  and  facility  in  expres- 
sion, must  keep  pace  with  each  other.  No  rules  or  directions  can  be 
given  that  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Perhaps  in  no  other  study  is  it  so 
essential  that  the  teacher  should  have  an  active  sympathy  with  the  pupil, 
and  the  pupil,  a  thorough  confidence  in  the  teacher. 

By  too  great  exactness,  too  much  formality,  and  in  numerous  ways, 
the  interest  in  the  work  may  be  destroyed.  By  just  what  means  the 
pupils  are  to  be  drawn  out  into  regular  and  enthusiastic  action  is,  in 
each  instance,  a  new  problem.  But  the  skillful  teacher  will  solve  it. 
In  applying  the  work  which  is  to  follow  in  a  few  brief  articles,  the 
teacher  will  find  that  a  degree  of  perseverance   and   enthusiasm,  to 
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gether  with  discretion  will  often  lead  to  excellent  results  when  least  ex- 
pected. The  teacher  should  let  the  pupils  join  her  In  a  pleasant  criti- 
cism of  the  errors  made  by  them  either  in  talking  or  writing ;  but 
dealing  with  errors  made  by  those  outside  the  school-room,  as  well  as 
those  collected  in  grammars,  should  be  avoided.  It  is  better  to  spend 
the  time  in  reading  and  discussing  the  thoughts  of  good  authors  and 
their  manner  of  expression.  Pupils  learn  more  by  studying  a  good 
model  than  by  trying  to  improve  a  bad  one.  Take  a  little  time  each 
day  for  the  presentation  or  discussion  of  topics.  In  ungraded  schools, 
divide  the  pupils  into  a  few  divisions  and  present  the  work  to  each 
separately. 

Neither  the  simplest  exercises  nor  the  more  advanced  essays  can  be 
written  until  there  immaterial  for  the  writing;  hence,  be  sure  that  the 
pupils  are  well  informed,  and  then  be  sure  that  the  work  is  well  done. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  following  exercises  will  be  taken  up  in 
any  school  in  the  exact  order  given  here.  The  teacher  must  judge  as 
to  the  proper  work  to  give  a  class,  the  number  of  times  it  be  given, 
and  much  other  minutia  that  can  only  be  determined  upon  when  the 
conditions  are  fully  known.  The  teacher  alone  can  do  this.  The 
amount  of  explanation,  of  giving  information,  of  personal  assistance, 
and  of  criticism  will  vary  much  for  the  different  grades,  and  will  re- 
quire great  care  and  discretion,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  country 
school  teacher  who  has  all  grades.  But  remember  the  old  maxim, 
"Never  tell  a  child  that  which  he  can  find  out  himself,"  only  be  sure  that 
he  has  the  means  and  opportunity  for  finding  out, — and  that  he  does  it. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

By  skillful  questioning  and  pleasant  conversation  about  things  of  in- 
terest to  the  pupils,  the  teacher  may  beget  such  a  feeling  of  ease  and 
confidence  on  their  part  that  they  will  talk  freely. 

So  essential  is  this  confidence  that,  if  necessary,  the  teacher  must, 
for  awhile,  sacrifice  other  objects  to  secure  and  retain  it.  Criticism  must 
be  guarded ;  even  serious  faults  in  articulation  and  choice  of  language 
may  often  be  overlooked.  Liberal  praise  for  good  work  and  correct 
expressions  will  excite  the  ambition  and  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the 
pupil,  while  severe  censure  may  do  much  harm.  A  quiet  repetition 
of  an  inaccurate  sentence,  in  correct  form,  is  often  more  effective  than 
more  direct  criticism. 

If  the  pupils  are  animated  and  eager  to  ask  and  answer  questions, 
a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  The  following  exercises  are  sug- 
gestive merely.  Supply  others  of  a  similar  character,  taking  care  that 
they  are  not  beyond  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  pupils. 
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EXERCISES. 

1.  Begin  the  language  work  wtth  the  first  reading  lesson.  Ask 
questions  about  the  picture  which  illustrates  it,  a  cat  for  example.  Get 
the  pupils  to  tell  about  their  cat  at  home.  Show  them  the  printed 
word  cat  and  ask  them  to  find  the  word  in  other  places  on  the  page ; 
then  follow  with  some  general  talk  about  cats,  or  other  things  that  are 
of  interest  to  them. 

2.  In  subsequent  lessons  continue  the  talks  about  the  pictures,  etc., 
leading  them  easily  to  the  succeeding  words,  and  take  up  other  things, 
such  as  asking  them  to  give  the  names  of  several  things  in  the  room. 
Ask  them  the  uses  of  such  things,  or  any  other  questions  likely  to  ex- 
cite interest  and  discussion. 

3.  Ask  for  the  names  of  things  which  they  can  see  out  of  doors.  Get 
them  to  talk  about  the  form,  color,  use,  and  other  plain  qualities  of 
each. 

4.  Ask  for  the  names  of  some  things  at  home.  Find  out  something 
about  each. 

5.  Ask  for  the  names  of  as  many  things  as  they  can  remember 
which  they  saw  while  coming  to  school.  Ask  them  which  were  alive, 
which  were  made  by  man,  which  could  walk,  crawl,  fly,  or  swim.  Ask 
them  to  remember  and  be  ready  to  tell  the  next  morning  what  they 
saw  on  their  way  home  or  to  school. 

6.  Ask  for  the  names  of  things  which  they  can  see  that  are  black ; 
also  for  the  names  of  some  which  they  cannot  see.  Find  out  some 
other  quality  of  each.  In  the  same  way  take  up  some  of  the  common 
colors,  such  as  white,  red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow. 

7.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  what  they  do  at  home,  at  school,  on  Satur- 
days, etc. 

8.  Ask  for  the  names  of  some  animals  which  they  have  seen,  and 
have  them  tell  what  each  can  do. 

9.  Ask  for  the  names  of  birds.  Have  them  tell  what  birds  they 
have  at  home,  and  what  the  birds  can  do.  Ask  them  if  chickens, 
ducks,  etc.,  are  birds.  Have  the  birds,  and  animals,  described  as  far 
as  possible  as  to  size,  color,  habits,  etc.  Ask  which  run,  which  can 
swim,  which  can  fly,  etc. 

10.  Ask  them  to  find  the  picture  of  an  animal  in  their  books,  and 
to  tell  what  it  is  doing.  Have  them  tell  what  else  they  find  in  the 
pictures,  and  how  many  have  seen  the  things  pictured,  and  where 
they  saw  them. 

11.  By  means  of  a  rule  develop  the  idea  of  a  foot,  and  of  an  inch, 
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and  have  the  pupils  compare  objects  within   their  sight  as  to  size, 
shape,  etc. 

12.  As  early  as  possible  have  the  pupils  write  their  names,  name  of 
town,  county,  and  state ;  also  short  sentences  from  dictation,  as,  I  can 

play  ball,  I  can  pile  up  wood,  I  can  write  a  letter  to who  lives 

in . 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1,  By  comparison  of  objects,  when  possible,  develop  the  use  of 
words  of  comparison ;  such  as,  good,  better,  best ;  long,  longer,  long- 
est; soon,  sooner,  soonest.  After  a  number  of  oral  exercises,  with  the 
objects  and  without,  write  on  the  board  sentEnces,  in  which  spaces 
for  words  of  quality  or  comparison  are  left  blank,  requiring  that  such 

blanks  shall  be  filled  correctly.     Examples. — The  apple  is .     The 

bird  flies .     John  is than  his  brother.     That  maple  is  the 

tree  in  the  yard. 

2.  Have  the  full  name  of  one  of  the  pnpils  written  on  the  board, 
then  teach  the  meaning  of  family  or  surnames,  the  given  or  Christian 
name,  also  the  term  nick-name.  Have  the  names  of  the  town,  coun- 
ty, state,  and  country  in  which  they  live  also  written  on  the  board, 
and  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates  on  several  different  days.  Require 
in  this  practice  the  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation. 

I  3.     Teach  also  the  use  of  capitals  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  and 

that  I  and  O  are  always  capitals  when  written  alone. 

'  4.  Teach  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound  words,  and  words  di- 

.'  vided  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

5.  As  early  as  practicable  the  pupil  should  write  short  sentences 
from  dictation ;  as,  I  can  see  a  chair.  I  can  play  ball  and  horse.  I 
can  pile  up  wood. 

6.  Have  the  pupils  write  from  memory  very  short  and  simple 
stories  that  have  been  read  or  told  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Have  the  pupils  write  about  visits  to  town,  to'  a  fair,  or  what  was 
done  last  Saturday,  or  what  they  would  like  to  do  next  Saturday. 

8.  Let  them  tell,  or  write,  what  things  they  would  like  to  have,  and 
what  they  would  do  with  them. 

9.  Have  them  write  letters  to  each  other  describing  things  at  home, 
at  school,  what  was  done  on  some  holiday,  etc.  See  that  proper 
headings  and  endings  are  used ;  as. 

Dear  George, — 

What  did  you  do  yesterday  ?    I  went  with  Henry  to  visit  his 
cousin  John,  and  we,  etc.  Your  friend, 

James. 
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10.  By  means  of  questions  get  the  pupils  to  name  the  parts  of  the 
head^  face,  arms^  hands,  legs,  and  feet ;  also  the  motions  of  each,  as 
raising,  bowing,  shaking,  nodding,  and  turniog  the  head;  bending, 
stretching,  twisting,  folding,  swinging,  and  thrusting  the  arms;  walk- 
ing, hopping,  skipping,  jumping,  dancing,  kicking  and  other  motions 
with  the  legs.  Avoid  strictly  technical  terms  for  the  parts  of  the  body, 
unless  they  are  such  as  are  used  in  common  conversation. 

11.  Require  pupils  to  write  sentences  using  one  of  the  following 

words  in  each :  marbles,  picture,  nest,  kite,  etc.  Afterwards  give 
them  lists  of  words,  two  or  three  of  which  shall  be  used  in  each  sen- 
tence; as,  horses-cow,  tree — ^road,  fire — water,  story — in  reader — 
boys. 

12.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  bring  plants  and  other  objects,  such  as 
can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  terms  root,  stalk,  branch,  leaf,  bud,  flow- 
ers, fruit,  seed. 

13.  As  much  as  possible  by  use  of  objects,  teach  pupils  such  quali- 
ties as  square,  round,  triangular,  straight,  curved,  crooked,  irregular, 
rough,  smooth,  plane,  hard,  soft,  sticky,  and  brittle.  Have  the  ob- 
jects in  the  room  described  by  means  of  these  terms  until  they  can  use 
them  readily. 

14.  In  brief  lessons  teach  the  modifications  of  the  common  colors, 
by  means  of  the  words  light  and  dark,  as  light  green,  dark  blue,  etc., 
and  have  these  terms  used  in  the  description  of  objects. 

15.  Require  each  of  the  class  to  write  as  many  sentences  as  he  can 
about  some  object  which  he  can  see  and  examine,  as  table,  chair, 
knife,  etc. 

Note, — These  exercises  are  not  intended  as  single  lessons.  Many 
of  them  contain  material  for  several.  The  inexperienced  teacher  will 
be  likely  to  undertake  too  much  rather  <than.  too  little,  in  a  single  les- 
son. Time  should  be  spent  on  this  work  every  day^  but  it  should  be 
short,  perhaps  not' more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time. 

(To  be  continued^ 


TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

MRS.   MANE  v.    ROSS. 

Perhaps  no  subject  taught  in  our  schools  affords  a  broader  field  of 
information  and  of  interest  than  geography.  Some  one  has  defined  it 
as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  greatest  number  of  facts  possible.  Yet 
pupils  often  say,  "I  just  hate  geography;"  and  teachers,  '*I  can  teach 
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an3rthing  better  than  I  can  teach  geography.     I  find  it  so  difficult  to 
interest  my  pupils  in  the  subject." 

The  principal  ends  to  be  attained  in  teaching  geography  are,  first,  to 
impart  to  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  the  place  in  which  he 
lives,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  must  necessarily  be  interested ;  and 
second,  to  cultivate  his  reasoning  faculties ;  as,  for  example,  to  enable 
him  to  see  for  himself  that  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  a  consequent  of  a 
warm  climate  and  an  abundance  of  moisture  \  and  that  great  cities  are, 
in  size  and  location,  the  outgrowth  of  some  natural  advantages. 

The  foundation  of  education  is  a  desire  to  know.  Curiosity  is  the 
most  active  element  of  a  child's  nature.  He  desires  to  know  and  de- 
lights to  inquire  and  investigate.  To  excite  and  sustain  his  curiosity 
is  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

'*But  how  can  we  excite  curiosity  over  these  dull  geography  lessons  ?  " 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  each  lesson ;  nor  is  it  desira- 
ble so  to  do — ^for  weak  indeed  is  the  teacher  who  works  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  prescribed  rule.  To  make  the  study  interesting, 
the  teacher  must  have  a  definite  purpose  in  view  in  each  recitation, 
and  in  teaching  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  must  work  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  purpose.  To  do  this  successfully,  first,  she  must 
be  prepared  in  the  lesson;  i.  e.,  she  must  know  at  least  as  much  about 
it  as  she  expects  her  pupils  to  know.  Should  she  know  more,  she  will 
not  find  it  to  her  disadvantage,  particularly  if  she  have  a  wide-awakef 
class  that  delight  in  asking  questions.  Second,  no  teacher  should  at- 
tempt a  recitation  without  a  plan  for  that  recitation.  She  may  not  be 
able  to  work  strictly  to  it  \  indeed,  she  may  often  find  it  better  to 
abandon  her  original  plan  altogether ;  and  fortunate  is  the  teacher  who 
has  sufficient  tact  and  invention  to  enable  her  to  change  to  suit  the 
emergency.  Third,  the  teacher  must  be  ready  in  illustration.  It  will 
cost  her  some  labor,  but  the  true  teacher  is  willing  to  labor,  if  by  so 
doing  she  may  promote  the  interests  of  her  pupils.  She  must  possess 
.  a  large  stock  of  ingenuity,  must  be  quick-witted,  earnest,  and  able  to 
produce  an  illustration  at  an  instant's  warning.  The  illustration  may 
be  a  little  story  or  a  fable,  or  it  may  be  a  picture  drawn  by  the  teacher 
on  the  black-board.  No  matter  how  rudely  it  is  drawn,  if  it  illustrates 
the  subject  in  hand.  If  she  tells  the  child  that  the  earth  is  round,  let 
her  show  a  globe  that  he  may  see  that  it  is  round  like  a  ball,  not  like 
a  dinner-plate.  If  the  subject  under  discussion  is  the  horizon,  send 
him  out  to  see  that  it  is  a  circle  which  bounds  his  view.  Perhaps  the 
lesson  is  a  description  of  the  surface  of  Ohio.  The  pupil  cannot  fail 
to  be  interested  in  a  short  account  of  the  glacial  drift.  Read  to  them, 
or  tell  them  where  to  read  of  this  wonderful  epoch.     Tell  them  of  the 
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mounds  and  other  ancient  earth-works  found  in  this  state.  Describe 
minutely  one  or  more  of  them ;  encourage  them  to  read  and  inquire 
about  others,  and  to  bring  their  information  to  class,  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  pupils  as  enthusiastic  over  geography  as 
can  be  desired.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  pupil  be  not 
overburdened  with  such  work ;  for  the  most  interesting  work  becomes 
wearisome  if  too  long  continued. 

If  possible  have  ready  some  interesting  facts  of  history  or  some  story 
bearing  upon  the  lesson.  Encourage  the  children  to  narrate  any  inci- 
dents they  may  know,  relating  to  the  lesson.  Give  them  questions  to 
take  home  to  be  talked  over  in  the  family  circle.  Fourth,  do  not  dis- 
courage the  pupils  by  assigning  long  lessons.  Make  the  lesson  what  they 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  learn,  and  expect  them  to  learn  it.  Let 
a  pupil  work  never  so  faithfully,  if  he  fails  because  the  task  was  too 
great,  he  will  soon  lose  interest.  Short  lessons  well  learned  are  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  long  ones  half  learned.  The  lesson  should 
be  understood  by  the  pupil  before  he  is  required  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory.. Hence  the  teacher  should  explain  points  which  the  pupil  cannot 
master  by  a  reasonable  effort.  Neither  require  nor  permit  the  pupil 
always  to  recite  verbatim.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  recite  in  his 
own  language.  If  it  is  his  habit  to  memorize  the  language  of  the  book, 
he  frequently  finds  that  when  he  has  forgotten  the  words,  the  thought 
has  gone  with  them;  while  if  his  habit  is  to  clothe  thought  with  his 
own  language,  memory  is  less  severely  taxed,  and  an  intelligent  an- 
swer is  more  probable. 

Insist  that  all  answers  be  given  in  correct  language.  Awkward  and 
ungrammatical  sentences  should  be  rejected  and  the  child  encouraged 
to  try  again.  While  a  geography  lesson  is  not  a  grammar  lesson,  ev- 
ery well  conducted  recitation  is,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  a  language 
lesson.  Hence  answers  should  generally  be  given  in  complete  sen- 
tences. In  rapid  review,  answers  may  profitably  be  given  in  as  few 
words  as  possible. 

Variety  in  methods  of  conducting  recitations  is  important.  Let  the 
lesson  be  recited  one  day  by  topics  either  orally  or  by  writing.  An- 
other day  it  may  be  recited  catechetically,  the  teacher  proposing  the 
questions,  or  pupils  questioning  each  other.  Permitting  pupils  to 
question  each  other  is  an  excellent  drill,  each  being  held  strictly  re- 
sponsible for  the  correct  answers  to  his  own  questions  in  case  others 
fail  to  answer  them.  Reviews  may  be  profitably  conducted  by  the  use 
of  cards.  The  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  upon  a  card.  A  blank- 
book  is  properly  ruled  in  which  to  record  the  character  of  each  answer 
opposite  the  name  of  the  pupil  teciting.     The  cards  are  given  to  one 
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member  of  the  class,  the  record  to  another.  The  teacher  asks  questions 
and  acts  as  umpire.  As  a  question  is  put,  a  card  is  drawn  and  the 
name  thereon  read.  The  pupil  named  answers,  and  the  clerk  records 
the  answer  by  means  of  certain  marks  agreed  upon.  The  record 
shows  just  how  much  has  been  expected  of. each  pupil  and  just  how 
much  he  has  done.  It  disciplines  attention,  too;  for  no  one  knows 
whose  name  will  next  be  called,  and  if  one  fails  to  catch  the  question 
because  of  inattention,  an  error  is  charged  to  him.  Permitting  the 
class  to  choose  sides  and  arranging  **match  games"  will  add  to  the  in- 
terest. No  time  should  be  lost  in  waiting  for  answers.  It  is  as  easy 
for  a  pupil  to  be  prompt  as  to  spend  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  in  seeming 
to  think.  Few  things  add  more  to  the  interest  of  a  recitation  than 
promptness  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  A  lively  interest 
manifested  by  the  teacher  does  everything  toward  brightening  up  a 
class  of  children.  They  are  sensitive  plants  and  readily  respond  to 
the  influence  of  the  teacher's  manner.  If  she  is  dull  and  listless,  th»y 
soon  become  as  dull  and  listless  as  she.  If  she  is  bright,  cheerful,  and 
interested,  they  are  inspired  by  her  manner ;  their  eyes  brighten,  their 
faces  glow,  and  even  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  the  lesson,  they  will 
become  interested  and  will  secretly  resolve  to  do  better  next  time. 

Recently  one  of  my  classes  began  to  study  Asia^  I  said  to  them, 
''We  are  about  to  study  Asia.  I  shall  not  assign  a  lesson  in  the  book ; 
but  to-morrow  you  may  each  come  prepared  to  tell  some  story  you 
have  read  or  heard  about  Asia."  At  recitation  time  most  of  the  class 
were  ready  to  tell  something.  Every  story  was  worth  hearing,  and  the 
* 'recitation"  was  a  success.  When  a  country,  city,  lake,  etc.,  was 
mentioned  by  a  story-teller,  the  class  went  on  a  chase  over  their  maps 
to  find  its  location.  This  plan  was  pursued  three  or  four  days  before 
assigning  a  lesson  in  the  book.  It  seemed  to  bring  a  far-away  country 
nearer  to  them,  and  gave  them  an  appetite  for  regular  work.  The 
class  like  geography  and  do  their  work  cheerfully,  and  therefore  profit- 
ably. What  was  done  with  this  class,  may  be  done  with  any ;  for  its 
members  are  by  no  means  exceptional  in  ability  and  willingness  to 
work.  An  ingenious,  zealous  teacher,  may  make  geography  as  inter- 
esting as  arithmetic.  She  must  do  her  work  earnestly,  patiently,  and 
faithfully,  with  h«r  whole  heart  in  it,  for 

"The  heart 
Lendeth  grace  to  every  art." 


He   that  witfully   wrongs   another,  does   himself  a  much   greatej* 
wrong. 


2p8  Does  Teaching  Teach? 

THE  STUDY  OF  GOOD  LITERATURE. 

The  following  plan  of  imparting  general  instruction  in  literature, 
especially  poetical  literature,  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  readers  of 
the  Monthly  : 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month,  the  poetical  writings  of  some 
author  are  selected  for  study  during  that  month.  Choice  quotations 
from  these  writings  are  kept  constantly  on  the  black-boards.  These 
quotations  are  changed  frequently.  As  often  as  once  each  week,  every 
pupil  is  required  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  at  least  one  stanza 
selected  from  the  writings  of  this  poet.  As  frequently  a  suitable  poem 
is  read  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils,  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
required  to  write  in  prose.  These  written  exercises  are  examined,  cor- 
rected and  re-writtea  as  any  other  written  exercises  would  be.  At 
least  once  a  month  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life  is  recited  instead 
of  the  usual  poetical  recitation.  At  the  last  general  exercise  for  the 
month,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  report  the  titles  of  all  the  poems  read 
during  the  month,  his  choice  of  these,  his  reasons  for  this  choice,  and 
such  other  items  in  the  line  of  an  examination  as  the  age  of  the  pupil 
and  other  circumstances  may  permit. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  authors  studied  in  this 
way  in  the  public  schools  of  Chardon,  Ohio,  are  as  follows :  In  Janu- 
ary, H.  W.  Longfellow ;  February,  J.  G.  Whittier ;  March,  J.  G.  Saxe. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  many  advantages  must  have  resulted  from 
these  exercises.  The  pupils  have  become  more  watchful  for  new  po- 
ems written  by  the  authors  studied,  as  well  as  for  those  written  by 
other  poets.  A  taste  for  good  poetry  is  being  formed,  while  about 
seventy-five  volumes  of  choice  poetry  have  been  purchased  by  the 
members  of  the  school,  none  of  which  would  have  been  purchased  had 
there  been  no  general  exercise  of  this  kind,  while  but  few  volumes 
would  have  been  purchased  had  the  exercise  been  confined  to  the 
single  birthday  of  each  author  named.  C.  W.  C. 


DOES  TEACHING  TEACH  ? 

Most  surely,  if  it  is  teaching ;  but  there  is  a  mere  formal,  lifeless 
hearing  of  recitations  that  is  not  teaching,  and  I  think  there  is  a  fear- 
ful waste  and  a  curtailment  of  results,  in  our  failure  to  teach  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  best  methods  of  education.  There  is  a 
science  of  education,  and  that  science  includes  a  knowledge  of  the 
child's  mind  and  its  powers ;  of  the  laws  by  which  those  powers  can 
be  developed,  and  the  proper  method  by  which  such  development  is 
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to  be  secured.     The  best  way  is  the  easicbi.     buperintendent  Calkins 
of  New  York,  whose  long  and  successful  experience  in  elementary 
education  makes  him  an  authority  upon  this  subject,  well  says  :   ''It  is 
strangely  curious  that  the  doing  of  ihe  same  thing  may  be  both  easy 
and  difficulty-easy,  when  done  in  the  right  way ;  difficult,  when  done 
in  the  wrong  way.     Success  attends  the  doing  in  the  right  way ;  fail- 
ure is  certain  to  follow  the  doing  in  the  wrong  way.     This  is  eminent- 
ly true  of  teaching."     There  is  much  talk  about  methods  in  teaching ; 
but  the  subject  of  the  first  and  highest  importance  is  a  knowledge  of 
principles ;  then,  with  that  knowledge,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  devise 
good  methods  of  work  in  accordance  with  such  principles.     There  is 
an  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  principles  of  education  are 
mere  theory  and  are  not  practical.     This  is  a  great  mistake,  for  these 
principles  are  the  law  of  the  child's  mind  and  being.     True  theory  and 
practice  go  together,  and  all  practice  that  is  intelligent  is  based  upon 
theory.     A  sharp  writer  has  truly  said,  that  theory  without  practice  is 
a  mere  ghost,  while  practice  without  theory  is  but  a  corpse.     Teach- 
ing, comprehensively  defined,  is  the  process  of  arousing  and  directing 
the  mental  activities  in  such  a  way  as  will  lead  to  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  faculties,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Cramming  pupils  with  information,  and  allowing  them  to  memorize 
words  without  developing  and  assimilating  the  ideas  represented  by 
those  words,  is  not  teaching.     The  true  teacher  will  encourage  the 
learner  to  go  to  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  will  aid  him  in  develop- 
ing and  directing  his  own  self-activities.     The  child  must  be  taught  to 
observe,  to  think,  and  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts.     Such  work 
is  teaching. 

Nothing  is  more  marvelous  to  me  than  the  eagerness  and  capacity 
of  young  children  for  learning,  when  they  are  suitably  encouraged  and 
guided,  and  are  allowed  their  proper  freedom.  But  it  becomes  a  ser- 
ious question  for  us  to  answer,  whether,  by  our  conventional  methods, 
we  do  not  deaden  the  sensibilities  and  chill  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  seeker  after  knowledge.  The  inquiry  is  certainly  pertinent,  why 
children  learn  so  much  and  know  so  little. 

But  the  highest  of  all  teaching  is  that  of  morals ;  and  if  this  element 
is  left  out,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  the  good  offices  of  education 
consist.  Hegel,  the  German  philosopher  and  teacher,  has  defined 
pedagogy,  that  is,  the  science  of  education,  as  the  art  of  making  man 
moral ;  regarding  as  inseparable,  in  education,  the  ideas  of  intellectual 
and  moral  development.  Moral  education,  including  all  the  thoughts, 
habits  and  actions,  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  character,  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  the  American  public  school — partly,  I  think,  through 
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fear  of  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  upon  one's  individu- 
al religious  belief.  Such  fear  implies  ignorance  of  the  true  character 
and  offices  of  moral  training.  There  are  ethical  principles  enough  held 
in  common  by  all  men,  and  there  is  sufficient  agreement  upon  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  moral  training  of  youth,  to  give,  in  the 
hands  of  the  judicious  teacher,  wide  scope  to  honest  and  [)rudent  effort 
in  this  direction.  Such  teaching  is  needed.  The  rottenness  of  char- 
acter often  found  in  business  men  is  indicative  of  this  need.  And  why 
do  so  many  teachers  fail  to  control  their  schools  and  secure  implicit 
obedience  to  their  reasonable  requirements  ?  Schools  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully controlled  and  managed  by  physical  strength,  and  they  should 
not  be  by  coaxing.  It  is  only  by  the  strong  moral  grasp  of  the  teach- 
er in  charge,  that  a  class  of  young  people  are  led  to  keep  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  propriety  of  conduct,  and  to  devotd  their  time  and 
powers  faithfully  to  study  and  self-culture. 

Moral  training  is  now  the  most  prominent  subject  of  educational 
discussion  and  inquiry.  At  the  conventions  of  teachers  and  school 
boards,  in  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  religious  and  the  secular 
press,  it  is  a  topic  of  constant  agitation.  The  great  need  of  it  has  been 
discovered,  its  good  offices  recognized,  and  its  employment  imperative- 
ly demanded.  Wise  teachers  cannot  fail  to  see  their  duty  at  such  a 
time,  and  they  certainly  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  reinforce 
their  efforts  in  the  school-room  with  so  efficient  an  agency.  Vigilance 
should  be  the  teacher's  watchword  at  all  times. — A.  P,  Stone. 


THE    EDUCATION  OF   FARMERS. 

One  of  the  influential  causes  of  the  high  pressure  in  our  schools, 
which  is  so  often  justly  condemned,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  teachers  to  give  the  boys  as  much  scope  of  information  as 
possible  in  the  relatively  short  time  before  they  must  **go  into  busi- 
ness." The  supposed  early  necessity  for  this  movement  is  quite  as 
often  the  desire  to  secure  a  good  start,  as  it  is  to  begin  to  learn  some- 
thing. In  the  days  when  the  limits  of  popular  knowledge  were 
much  narrower  than  they  are  now,  and  when  only  professional  men 
demanded  an  extensive  education,  the  others  being  content  with  an 
education  **to  fit  them  for  business,"  there  was  no  occasion  for  any 
hurry.  **The  three  R's,"  including  spelling  and  grammar,  could  be 
thoroughly  taught  by  the  time  the  boy  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 

Leaving  the  difficult  question,  how  to  secure  at  once  a  liberal,  un- 
crowded  education,  and  a  timely  start  in  business,  we  have  a  few  words 
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to  say  about  a  class  of  boys  and  young  men  who  neither  go  into  busi- 
ness nor  take  up  professions ; — farmers'  boys,  who  themselves  expect 
to  be  farmers.  Farmers*  boys  usually  begin  their  appreticeship  early. 
They  seldom  go  to  school  for  the  whole  year,  but  help  on  the  farm 
about  half  the  time.  As  a  result,  at  sixteen,  they  are  about  as  far  ad- 
vanced with  their  studies  as  the  continuous  pupil  is  at  thirteen.  But 
as  an  offset  to  this,  the  farmer's  boy  at  sixteen  has  learned  his  business 
as  well  as  the  trade-boy  will  have  learned  his  by  the  time  he  is  twenty- 
1  one.     The  former  may,  therefore,  devote  to  study  the  greater  part  of 

the  intervening  five  years,  and  still  become  of  age   with  a  satisfactory 
;  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  ]>ractice  of  his  business.     We  wish 

t  to  encourage  more  of  the  farmer-boys  to  use  to  the  full  possible  limit 

\  this  chance  of  later  education.     We  wish  more  of  the  parents  of  these 

f  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  necessary,  and  wise,  and  just,  to  require  their 

sons  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  farm-hand,  after  they  are  thorough- 
!  ly  familiar  with  all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farm  work,  but  before 

t  any  responsibility  for  general  management  is  laid  upon  them.     When 

parents  cannot  afford  to  spare  their  sons,  it  is  right  to  require  their 
help.  But  in  many  cases  this  is  not  really  needed,  and  then,  we  be- 
lieve, it  is  usually  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  give  at  least  five  months' 
schooling  in  each  year,  till  the  boy  has  responsible,  duties,  which  re- 
quire his  attention  the  year  round.  To  a  considerable  extent  these  re- 
marks will  apply  as  truly  to  farmers'  daughters  as  to  the  sons. 

The  farmer  has,  perhaps,  more  need  of  a  broad  school  education 
than  has  the  citizen.  The  latter  is  thrown  in  contact  with  so  many 
people  that  he  cannot  help  gathering  a  large  amount  of  superficial  in- 
formation. The  farmer  is  more  to  himself,  and  those  who  are  his  most 
frequent  companions  are  uneducated  people.  Again,  the  farmer's  work 
•  touches  more  departments  of  general  knowledge  than  does  the  work  of 
most  merchants  or  mechanics.  A  farmer's  place  abounds  in  machines, 
and  in  water,  wind  and  horse-power;  knowledge  of  mechanics  and 
natural  philosophy  find  constant  chance  for  application.  Each  field  is 
a  vast  chemical  laboratory.  His  land  is  a  geological  deposit.  His 
growing  crops  and  trees  are  botanical  specimens.  The  breeding  and 
rearing  of  his  stock  is  practical  zoology.  He  is  of  necessity  a  constant 
student  of  meteorology.  Half  of  his  work  is  regulated  by  the  weather. 
His  business  touches  all  the  departments  of  political  economy.  He  is 
an  employer  of  labor,  a  wholesale  and  retail  buyer  and  seller,  usually 
either  a  borrower  or  a  lender  of  money,  and  often  both.  He  is  more 
interested  in  foreign  trade  than  any  other  class  of  producers,  for  the 
larger  part  of  our  exports  is  of  farm  products. 

The  farmer  has  in  general  more  use  for  composition,  and  rhetoric 
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and  elocution  than  has  the  merchant.  Farmer's  clubs  are  more  gen 
eral  than  mercantile  associations.  Commercial  journals  are  usually 
written  by  paid  professionals.  Agricultural  journals  are  mostly  made 
up  of  articles  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  farmer  takes  more  part  in  local  political  affairs  than  the  citizen, 
and  has  more  individual  influence.  Hence  the  use  to  him  of  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  its  government. 

We  might  extend  further  the  chances  which  the  farmer  has  for  the 
advantageous  use  of  general  knowledge ;  but  enough  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  farmer  can  use  a  varied  education  more  prof- 
itably than  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and  can  better  afford  the 
time  needed  to  acquire  it.  —  The  Student. 


A  MOSAIC. 


Kindness. — Young  teachers  often  ask,  how  can  we  win  the  hearts  of 
our  pupils  and  make  them  feel  and  act  in  sympathy  with  us  ?  No  one 
can  express  in  words  the  exact  methods,  or  explain  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired tact  and  ability,  which  the  true  teacher  exercises  who  secures 
the  entire  confidence  and  love  of  her  pupils.  Many  general  sugges- 
tions might  be  made  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  secure  this  re- 
sult. Your  children  are  quick-witted.  They  seem  to  know  by  instinct, 
and  take  the  measure  of  a  new  teacher  as  soon  as  she  enters  the 
school-room,  and  if  they  see  any  assumption  of  dignity,  or  want  of 
genuineness  in  her  manner  of  speech,  they  are  quick  to  discern 
it,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Probably  kind  words  spoken  in  the 
RIGHT  SPIRIT,  are  as  potent  as  anything  in  winning  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  the  young.  Few  teachers  know  or  realize  their  true  value. 
Young  hearts  are  often  yearning  for  encouraging  words.  They  have 
their  little  (rials  and  anxieties,  their  difficulties  and  perplexities,  and 
feel  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure  when  their  teacher,  in  a  pleasant  voice, 
cheers  them  on  in  their  daily  tasks,  and  lifts  from  their  minds  the  little 
loads  of  care  which  burden  them.  Of  one  thing  every  teacher  may  be 
certain;  that  scolding  and  chronic  fault-finding  will  not  win  the  hearts 
of  the  young.  Scolding  turns  a  school  room  into  a  pandemonium, 
and  distills  gaM  instead  of  sweetness  into  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Every  teachA  of  young  pupils  should  put  herself  under  bonds  to  be 
good-natured.  We  well  know  that  the  physical  conditions  and  materi- 
al surroundings  often  exert  a  powerful  influence  and  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  disturb  the  equanimity  and  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the 
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teacher.  All  of  these  things  must  be  overcome,  the  nerves  must  not 
be  unstrung,  the  spirit  must  be  controlled  and  kept  in  a  state  of  peace, 
if  we  would,  as  teachers,  lift  the  burdens  from  the  hearts  of  our  chil- 
dren. Patient  persistency  in  the  use  of  kindness  and  gentle  speech  is 
an  element  oi  power  in  the  teacher.  Yes !  young  teacher,  you  may 
be  firm,  but  you  must  also  be  very  kind,  if  you  would  send  rays  of 
sunshine  into  young  hearts  and  win  their  lasting  affection  and  esteem. 
One  has  truly  said,  ''Kind  words  are  more  than  gems  from  Golconda, 
or  pearls  from  the  sea." — Student. 


One  talent,  well  cultivated,  deepened,  and  enlarged,  is  worth  a 
hundred  shallow  faculties.  The  first  law  of  success,  at  this  day,  when 
so  many  matters  are  clamoring  for  attention,  is  concentration :  to  bend 
all  the  energies  to  one  point,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left.  Those 
who  aim  at  perfection,  will  come  nearer  to  it  than  those,  who  from 
despair,  negligence,  or  indolence,  leave  to  chance  the  work  of  skill. 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wisdom  of  a  man  in  this 
century  is  shown  in  leaving  things  unknown ;  and  a  great  deal  of  his 
practical  sense  is  leaving  things  undone.  The  day  of  universal  schol- 
ars is  past  ''Life  is  short,  and  art  is  long."  The  range  of  human 
knowledge  has  increased  so  enormously,  that  no  brain  can  grapple 
with  it ;  and  the  man  who  would  know  one  thing  well,  must  have  the 
courage  to  be  ignorant  of  a  thousand  things,  however  attractive  or  in- 
viting. As  with  knowledge,  so  with  work.  The  musician  who  would 
be  perfect  in  his  art  must  pour  into  it  the  whole  stream  of  his  activity, 
all  the  energies  of  his  hand,  eye,  tongue,  heart,  and  brain.  Broad 
culture,  many-sidedness,  are  beautiful  things  to  contenu)late ;  but  it  is 
the  narrow-edge  men — the  men  of  single  and  intense  purpose,  who 
steel  their  souls  against  all  things  else — who  accomplish  the  hard  work 
of  the  world,  and  who  are  everywhere  in  demand  when  hard  work  is 
to  be  done." — Anon. 


Moralities,  like  trees,  grow  by  decades— first  a  germ,  then  by 
development  to  maturity.  That  is  God's  way  of  teaching  humanity. 
God  did  not  put  a  new-born  race  in  some  clean  place  and  give  them 
inspiration,  and  make  them  full  grown  sages.  It  was  said  that  it  took 
five  generations  to  teach  the  fool  of  a  bondman,  and  seven  to  make 
the  hand  of  a  lady.  Through  long  centuries  had  Christianity  been  at 
work.  It  took  4,000  years  to  prepare  the  world  for  a  Christ,  and  it 
might  take  as  many  more  to  capture  it  for  him.  But  we  were  pushing 
on  toward  the  end  of  the  ages,  and  we  might  yet  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  gospel  would  be  preached  to  every  people  in  every  land.    It 
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took  eighteen  centuries  to  move  200,000,000  of  Christians,  and  in  1876 
there  were  670,000,000.  In  1800  there  were  170  missionaries.  Now 
they  number  7,000.  Then  a  few  schools;  now  12,000;  then  50,000 
heathen  converts,  now  4,500,000;  then  $250,000  were  given  for  mis- 
sions per  annum,  now  $8,000,000.  We  had  been  in  the  seed-time,  but 
the  fields  were  white,  and  we  began  to  reap  the  harvest. — Dr,  C  If. 
Fowler^ 


.  The  man  who  fixes  himself  firmly  on  great  truths  is  the  one  who 
will  live  most  comforta,bly.  When  others  are  blown  about,  he  is  stable 
and  at  rest.  So  also  is  he  the  most  useful.  The  fact  of  his  stability 
gives  a  permanence  to  his  character  and  a  vitality  to  his  existence  that 
must  be  impossible  to  any  other,  and  the  good  work  that  the  other  may 
only  wish  for  he  will  be  able  to  execute.  It  is  a  misfortune  that,  since 
this  is  so,  so  many  people  trouble  themselves  with  that  which  is  little, 
either  in  fact  or  relatively,  and  thus  spoil  lives  that  might  as  well  be 
complete  and  beneficent.  They  forget  the  strong  and  trust  to  the 
weak ;  they  neglect  the  profound  while  thinking  of  the  trivial.  There 
is  many  a  life  that  would  be  transformed  by  a  simple  transfer  of  its  en- 
thusiasm from  the  subordinate  to  the  elemental  and  fundamental.  —  U.  F, 


The  following  pithy  paragraph  from  the  Canada  Fresbyterian  has 
several  points  which  furnish  wholesome  food  for  reflection,  touching  a 
current  question  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada : 

A  fierce  light  beats  on  the  school  question  from  the  gloomy  walls  of 
Kingston  Penitentiary,  A  visitor  who  sees  the  seven  hundred  con- 
victs march  past  instinctively  exclaims  :  "Oh,  what  a  number  of  boys 
and  very  young  men ! "  Yes,  there  they  are,  scores  of  them,  about 
twenty  years  of  age — many  below  that  age.  Did  the  State  do  its  whole 
duty  to  these  youths  when  it  taught  them  the  three  R*s  in  its  schools, 
but  said  nothing  to  them  there  or  anywhere  else  about  the  consequences 
of  wrong-doing  ?  Dare  any  one  say  that  if  the  schoolmaster  had  en- 
forced the  truth,  "Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  as  frequently 
and  as  fully  as  he  explained  problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  that 
all  th«6e  boys  would  be  wearing  a  convict's  garb  ?  The  law  practically 
excludes  from  our  schools  the  book  which  says :  *'Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  then  hangs  the  man  who  kills !  That  may  be  wise  legisla- 
tion for  a  Christian  country,  but  no  intelligent  heathen  would  say  so. 


**It  may  be  said  of  thousands  of  so-called  men  and  women  that 
though  they  bear  the  human  name,  they  completely  fail  to  illustrate  its 
worth.    They  neither   enrich  the  world  nor  bless  it,  and  when  they 
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pass  out  of  it  they  are  scarcely  missed  and  no  one  sustains  any  serious 
loss  in  their  removal.  Surely  this  is  not  in  harmony  with  reason  or 
with  common  sense.  'Something  attempted'  and  'something  done' 
alone  indicate  the  possession  of  a  right  conception  of  life.  The  noble 
influences  of  truth,  and  the  grand  manifestations  of  its  power  in  the 
life,  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  man's  being.  The  mind,  therefore, 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  truth,  so  that  we  may  be  prompted  to 
make  every  endeavor  to  produce  its  living  reality  in  our  daily,  life." 


Manv  a  strong  swimmer  has  lost  his  life  by  the  undertow,  and  many 
a  strong  ship  has  escaped  the  rocks  because  her  keel  was  caught  in  its 
strong  hands  and  carried  into  deep  and  safe  water.  The  icebergs  sail 
against  wind  and  surface  currents  because  they  reach  down  to  the  deep 
stream  which  bears  them  along.  Deep  passions  setting  in  the  wrong 
direction  drag  the  drowning  soul  still  further  away  from  the  solid  land. 
Deep  convictions  setting  in  the  right  direction  hold  the  soul  steady  in 
its  course  against  the  comparatively  lighter  influences  and  passions 
which  fret  the  surface  of  life. — Interior, 


There  are  real  heroes  in  the  world  who  reveal  themselves  by  their 
noble  minds,  lofty  purposes,  and  a  firmness  of  resolve  which  knqws 
nothing  of  failure.  It  is  true  that  the  struggle  towards  a  npbler  and' 
higher  life  is  a  constant  effort  to  free  ourselves  and  the  world  from 
whatever  is  wrong  in  principle  or  false  in  action ;  therefore,  while  any 
evil  remains  to  be  overcome,  this  work  will  need  to  be  done.  The 
strife  will  never  cease  until  complete  victory  is  secured.  To  thq  real 
man  or  woman  intent  upon  this,  mere  life  and  death  in  themselves  are 
things  indifferent.  It  never  enters  into  calculation,  inasmuch  as  life 
itself  is  precious  only  in  relation  to  its  object  and  its  end.  To  attain 
the  one  purpose  is  enough.  If  the  end  is  reached,  whether  by  a  long 
or  short  journey  is  secondary.  The  only  source  of  satisfaction  is  that 
which  will  enable  us  to  say,  even  if  cut  down  at  a  moment's  notice, 
*fThank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty." — Tecuhet^ s  Mentor. 


CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

W.    E.    BELLOWS. 

The  cry  is  almost  universal  that  the  public  schools  are  in  the  hands 
of  ill-prepared,  underpaid  teachers.     Some  prescribe  this,  and  others 
that,  remedy  for  the  evil.     Better  wages  and  good  supervision  will  go 
far  toward  changing  this  condition  of  things;  but  there   n  ifct  1 1  m  p  e 
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thing  behind  both  of  these,  which  are  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disor- 
der. All  real  improvement  must  come  from  within.  A  sick  man 
recovers  by  his  own  vital  energy,  while  the  medicines  only  hold  the 
disease  in  check  until  these  forces  can  act  In  the  same  way  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools  depends  upon  the  elevation  of  the 
professional  character  of  the  teachers  more  than  upon  external  condi- 
tions. 

Natural  fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  teacher  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration by  those  intending  to  enter  the  profession.  No  amount  of 
training  can  compensate  for  natural  deficiencies.  Earnest  determina- 
tion to  excel  may  do  much  to  stimulate  one  on  against  his  natural 
bent ;  but,  when  a  crisis  comes,  the  artificial  character  so  laboriously 
induced  will  break  down,  and  the  unfitness  of  the  teacher  will  become 
apparent  to  himself  and  his  district. 

The  candidate  for  honors  in  the  profession  of  teaching  must  make 
special  preparation  for  the  calling.  An  intellect  well  disciplined  by 
systematic  study  and  a  vast  store  of  general  knowledge  are  essential  to 
success  in  all  intellectual  pursuits*  but  to  these  must  be  added  exact 
technical  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  science,  together 
with  training  in  their  right  application.  In  teaching,  as  in  other  re- 
•  sponsible  positions  in  life,  we  insist  upon  special  aptitude  and  thorough 
training  for  important  and  difficult  work.  Teaching  is  both  a  science 
and  an  art ;  hence  the  teacher,  to  be  truly  so  called,  must  be  a  scien- 
tific artist.  The  principles  upon  which  the  science  is  based  are  as 
complex,  and  mastered  only  by  as  hard  study,  as  those  of  law  or 
medicine.  The  teacher  unacquainted  with  them  is  as  inefficient  as 
the  lawyer  ignorant  of  Blackstone,  or  an  astronomer,  of  Newton. 

The  thorough  preparation  just  urged  upon  teachers  presupposes  an 
earnest  devotion  to  the  profession  and  a  determination  to  follow  it.  It 
is  folly  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  needed  preparation  for 
his  calling,  and  then  on  the  smallest  pretense  forfeit  his  advancement 
and  begin  again  in  another  line.  If  adapted  by  mental  and  physical 
endowments,  give  yourself  up  to  your  chosen  pursuit  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  your  nature.  Master  its  principles,  read  its  history,  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  its  great  minds,  follow  rationally  its  approved 
methods,  and  love  it  with  undivided  affection. 

The  considerations  of  natural  fitness,  special  preparation,  a  devotion 
to  the  work  and  a  determination  to  follow  it,  are  the  conditions  of 
radical  improvement  in  the  teaching  profession.  Better  pay  will  then 
be  cheerfully  offered,  and  wiser  supervision  of  some  avail. — Fa.  School 
Journal. 


/ 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Akron  City  Board  of  Exaroinera,  and  need  in  the  Examinatioa 

of  Teachers,  May  13  and  20,  1882. 

ARITHIIKTIC. 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  problem  and  an  example  ? 
An  explanation  and  an  analysis  ? 

2.  What  is  a  promissory  note  ?  A  bank  note  ?  Write  a  promis- 
sory note. 

3.  Add  5  hundred-thousandths,  500  thousandths,  five  hundred 
thousand,  10  tenths,  10  tens,  one  thousand,  i  thousandth,  1000  thou- 
sandths, 10  millionths,  i  ten-millionth,  and  fifteen  thousand  and  fifteen 
thousandths. 

4.  Divide  one  thousand  hundredths  by  one  hundred-  thousandth, 
and  multiply  the  quotient  by  five  tenmillionths. 

f  of*         f  of,V 

5.  Divide  the  sum  of and  — by  their  difference. 

.5  iof2.25 

6.  If  f  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  $^,  determine  by  analysis  how 
much  \  of  a  yard  will  cost. 

7.  A  man  wishing  to  sell  a  horse,  asked  25  per  cent,  more  than  it 
cost;  but  he  finally  sold  it  for  15  per  cent,  less  than  his  asking  price, 
and  gained  $7.50.  How  much  did  the  horse  cost  him,  and  what  was 
his  asking  price  ? 

8.  I  wish  to  obtain  $840.25,  at  a  bank;  for  what  sum  must  I  give 
my  note  payable  in  5  months  and  21  days? 

9.  If  a  lot  of  land,  35  rods  long,  and  24  rods  wide,  is  given  for  8 
piles  of  wood,  each  45  feet  long,  5  feet  high,  and  4  feet  wide,  when 

[  land  is  worth  $46^  per  acre ;  how  much  ought  land  to  be  worth  per 

;  acre,  when  3  lots  of  land,  each  32  rods  long,  and  25  rods  wide,  are 

\  given  for  21  piles  of  wood,  each  37^  feet  long,  4 J  feet  high  and  4  feet 

wide? 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  square  root  and  the  cube 
root  of .  I  ? 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  clause  for  its  subject,  and  one  having 
a  clause  for  its  predicate. 

2.  Classify  and  analyze  the  following  sentence :  ''Learn  to  un- 
learn what  you  have  learned  amiss." 

3.  State  the  part  of  speech  and  the  construction  of  each  word  in 
the  above  sentence. 

4.  ^^Ofor  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness."  Dispose  of  the  words 
in  italics. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  compound  subject,  and  its  predicate 
limited  by  an  objective  clause. 

6.  TTu  more  \  Xxy  the  less  I  succeed.  Dispose  of  ^Uhe  mor^*  and 
''the  kss." 
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7.  State  five  different  constructions  of  the  infinitive,  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

8.  Write,  a  sentence  having  its  subject  limited  by  an  appositive 
clause. 

9.  I  have  as  much  as  you.     P?irse  the  second  "as." 

10.  Punctuate  this  sentence :  To  Greece  we  are  indebted  for  the 
three  principal  orders  of  architecture  namely  the  Doric  the  Ionian  and 
the  Corinthian. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  a  zone.  Locate  the  different  zones,  and  give  the  breadth 
of  each. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  tropics,  and  polar  circles.  Where  are  they 
situated  and  why  ? 

3.  Name  the  Governor  of  Ohio.  Where  does  he  reside  ?  Name 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Where  does  he  reside  ?  Who  are 
his  cabinet  officers  ?    and,  what  are  their  titles  and  duties  ? 

4.  •  Name  the  different  county  officers  of  your  county,  designate 
their  titles,  and  describe  their  several  duties. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  ten  largest  cities  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Bound  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  and  give  their  capitals. 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  Ohio;  locate  four  of  its  largest  rivers,  six  of  its 
most  populous  cities ;  and  designate  its  limiting  parallels  of  latitude 
and  meridians  of  longitude, 

8.  Describe  the  position,  surface,  and  products  of  Austria,  Egypt, 
and  Brazil,  and  name  the  capital  of  each. 

9.  How  many  States,  and  how  many  territories  are  there  in  the 
United  States  ?     Explain  the  difference  between  a  State  and  a  territory. 

10.  Where  does  the  new  year  begin ?    Why? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

ft 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  letter  and  an  elementary  sound  ? 

2.  How  many  sounds  do  the  vowels  represent  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each.     * 

3.  How  many  diphthongal  sounds  are  there  ?  Give  an  example 
of  each. 

4.  How  many  substitutes  has  sh  ?     What  are  they  ? 

5.  What  are  aspirates  ?    Give  the  list. 

6.  Define  a  diphthong,  a  digraph,  a  triphthong,  a  trigraph.  Give 
examples. 

7.  What  is  a  lingual?    Give  the  list. 

8.  How  are  words  classified  with  reference  to  the  number  of  syl- 
lables they  contain  ?    Illustrate. 

9.  Define  each  of  the  following  prefixes:  Anti,  by,  de,  circum, 
hemi,  ex,  and  multi.     Illustrate  the  use  of  each. 

10.  Analyze  the  word  dictionary,  in  full. 
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UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  Name  three  early  settlements  made  in  North  America  by  the 
EngHsh,  and  give  date  and  location  of  each. 

2.  Give  date,  causes  and  chief  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

3.  Name  some  important  event  in  connection  with  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  :  Yorktown,  Richmond,  Gettysburg,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Putin-Bay. 

4.  Name  the  original  thirteeen  States. 

5.  Name  the  Presidents  in  order,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mexican 
war,  giving  the  term  of  office  of  each. 

6.  When  and  where  was  Ohio  first  settled  ?  When  admitted  to  the 
Union  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

8.  Name  the  departments  or  branches  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  state,  in  brief,  the  functions  of  each. 

9.  What  additions  of  territory  have  been  made  to  the  United 
States  since  the  organization  of  the  government  under  the  Constitution  ? 
State  from  whom  and  by  what  means  each  has  been  obtained. 

10.  Name  the  States  which  seceded  in  1861. 

PHYSIOLOGY, 

1.  Of  what  do  the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs  consist  ? 

2.  Describe  the  lungs. 

3.  Name  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

4.  Name  the  bones  of  the  face. 

5.  Of  what  does  the  blood  consist? 

6.  Speak  of  the  benefits  of  sleep  and  the  amount  required. 

7.  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  the  will  depend  ? 
j                8.  What  is  essential  to  the  highest  mental  vigor  ? 

9.  Describe  the  course  of  the  blood  in  circulation. 

10.  What  benefits  are  derived  from  the  study  of  Physiology  ? 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Is  a  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy  any  benefit  to  teachers  ? 
What  ? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  mental  faculties  ?  Is  there  any  fixed  natural 
order  of  their  development  ?    If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

3.  What  distinction,  if  any,  do  you  make  between  instruction  and 
trainif^? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  ''unconscious  tuition?"  Upon 
what  does  its  character  or  quality  depend  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  habit  ?     What  of  its  importance  in  education  ? 

6.  What  is  attention  ?  What  of  its  importance  in  education  ?  How 
best  secured  ? 


\ 
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7.  What  is  the  teacher's  part,  and  what  the  pupil's  part  in  the 
work  of  education  ? 

8.  Name  two  principal  objects  of  study.     Which   is  more  im- 
portant ? 

9.  What  principles  should  govern  the  teacher  in  assisting  his  pupils 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons  ? 

10.  State  your  opinion  of  what  a  child  of  average  ability  should 
accomplish  in  the  first  year  of  its  school  life. 


ASKING   QUESTIONS. 

In  nothing  does  the  primary  teacher  need  to  use  more  skill  and  care- 
fulness than  in  asking  questions  of  the  little  ones.  By  these  a  test  of 
the  pupil's  progress  should  be  offered,  and  also  a  means  afforded  for 
aiding  liim  by  explanation  of  the  difficult  portion  of  the  work.  Socrates 
showed  what  a  great  help  to  the  mental  processes  the  putting  of  ques- 
tions might  be  made.  They  awaken  listless  minds,  they  arouse  an  in- 
terest and  delight  in  the  work  that  no  other  means  perhaps  could  do 
so  well.  We  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  part  of  their  work. 
We  urge  them  to  give  a  portion  of  careful  thought  to  the  subject  of 
asking  questions,  asking  such  as  will  in  themselves  awaken  and  help 
the  child  in  his  work. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  commend  to  the  attention  of 
earnest  primary  teachers  the  following  most  excellent  rules,  given  by 
the  managers  of  the  Model  School,  London,  Eng.,  to  their  instructors: 

"The  questions  and  answers,  when  put  together,  should  present  the 
subject  as  a  connected  whole;  hence  questions  should  follow  each 
other  in  logical  order. 

* 'Simple  language  should  be  used,  such  as  will  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  questions  clearly  to  the  pupil's  mind ;  hence  every  question 
should  be  definite. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  tell  a.  part  of  the  answer,  such  as  the  first  word,  or 
any  other  part  of  it. 

"Questions  which  require  a  simple  ^«  or  no  as  an  answer  should  be 
avoided. 

"The  minds  of  all  the  class  should  be  kept  at  work ;  the  answers 
should  not  be  taken  from  a  few  only. 

"Wrong  answers  should  be  frequently  noticed ;  they  point  out  where 
the  teacher's  attention  is  wanted.  The  class  should  be  questioned  into 
the  right  answer ;  not  told  it. 

"Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  answer  given  to  a 
question  shows  a  clear  and  distinct  idea ;  if  not,  further  explanation 
should  be  given,  and  more  questions  put.  A  few  ideas  clearly  and 
distinctly  worked  into  the  minds  of  the  children  are  better  than  many 
misty  and .  indistinct  ones. 

"The  language  of  the  answers  ought  to  be  good;  inaccuracies  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  answers  which  are  only  partly  correct  rectified.  — 
Central  School  Journal, 
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OUR  CALLING  AND  ELECTION. 

In  all  engagements  where  labor  is  hired  time  is  an  important  element. 

The  plow-boy  is  willing  to  work  for  a  very  small  monthly  wage,  not  because 
it  is  so  jocund  to  dnve  the  team  afield,  but  because  he  secures  a  somewhat  per- 
manent home.  As  the  public  has  no  special  interest  in  the  contract,  it  leaves 
the  parties  to  settle  the  terms  thereof.  It  does  not  require  the  "hand"  to  fur- 
nish evidence  that  he  can  plow  and  harrow,  and  that  he  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  horse-culture ;  nor  does  it  limit  the 
time  for  which  the  contract  may  run.     Logically,  it  risks  no  money  upon  it 

At  what  might  be  regarded  the  other  extreme,  this  public,  the  people  of  a 
State,  want  a  man  to  do  service  in  the  capacity  of  a  Governor ;  and  in  the 
fundamental  law  itself  there  is  a  provision  fixing  the  time  for  which  the  contract 
shall  be  made — in  Ohio  two  years — and  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors  can 
not  extend  the  time.  The  question  of  long  or  short  terms  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed in  the  early  days,  but  I  cannot  see  what  is  the  good  to  the  State,  of  a 
gubernatorial  election,  a  governor-hiring,  every  two  years.  True  it  gives  more 
applicants  a  chance,  &nd  may  be  that  explains  it. 

Again,  the  State  wants  two  employes  to  serve  in  the  National  Senate,  and 
entrusts  the  duty  of  selection  to  a  committee  ready  organized,  called  the  Legis- 
lature. Here,  the  Constitution  of  a  larger  public  fixes  certain  restrictions,  and 
makes  the  time  six  years. 

Railroads  and  gas  companies  select  their  own  directors,  and  these  choose  the 
officers,  and,  usually,  these  the  workmen,  guided  entirely  by  their  own  rules  as 
to  evidence  of  fitness,  time  and  wages. 

As  an  interest  too  vast  and  vital  to  leave  to  individual  enterprise  and  discre- 
tion, government  has  taken  charge  of  public  education,  the  foundation  for  this 
action  being  laid  in  the  first  instrument  wherein  the  public  will  found  voice. 
Statutes  reflecting  this  vocem  populi  authorize  each  community  to  establish 
schools,  and  direct  as  to  their  support  and  control. 

The  district  is  constituted  a  smaller  public  and  selects  members  of  its  board 
of  education  to  serve  for  two  or  three  years.  Among  the  main  duties  of  this 
board,  except  in  the  case  of  township  boards,  is  the  employment  of  teachers. 
The  amount  of  salary  is  limited  by  Statute,  since  the  levy  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  number  of  mills.  This  limit  is,  in  many  instances,  entirely  safe  from 
internal  pressure,  there  being  another  one  marked  out  on  the  inside  by  econo- 
my— or  some  other  virtue. 

The  time  during  which  the  contract  may  run  is  restricted  to  the  number  of 
years  for  which  a  member  of  the  board  is  elected,  two  or  three,  according  to 
the  kind  of  school-district. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was,  we  believe,  the  universal  custom  in  Ohio  to  employ 
teachers  for  but  one  year.  A  change  is  in  progress,  and  we  have  now  districts 
where  the  superintendent  or  head-teacher  is  chosen  for  two  or  three  years.     In 
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these,  however,  unless  we  mistake,  the  teachers — the  oiher  teachers — are  en- 
gaged for  but  one  year  at  a  time. 

The  general  question  is,  is  the  change  progress  in  the  right  direction ;  the 
special  question,  does  any  duty  touching  it,  rest  upon  schoolmasters. 

We  believe  that  the  step  is  toward  greater  efficiency  on  the  teacher*s  part,  and 
therefore  w  in  the  right  direction. 

Other  things  being  about  equal  changes  of  teachers,  especially  of  the  head 
teacher  of  the  school,  are  bad  policy. 

Pertaining  to  any  community  there  are  certain  things  which  it  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  know — the  average  grade  of  intelligence ;  the  chief  sources 
of  influences  adverse  to  mental  and  moral  development,  and  the  springs  whence 
flow  the  streams  to  strengthen  and  advance  such  culture ;  the  kind  of  homes 
from  which  the  children  come ;  and,  in  the  brief  period  of  a  school  year,  he 
cannot  gather  into  his  hand  these  elements  of  power  and  use  them  in  pushing 
forward  the  standard  of  the  schools. 

A  teacher  of  real  merit  works  for  long  results,  sows  seed  which  does  not 
come  up  in  a  night  and  grow  to  gourd-hood  to  the  wide-eyed  astonishment  of 
beholders.  Astonishment  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts.  He  has  learned  to  labor 
and  to  wait.  But  many  people  like  to  be  astonished,  and  such  a  teacher  is 
more  likely  to  be  re-elected  after  a  term  of  three  years  than  after  one  year. 
He  and  the  people  have  grown  better  acquainted,  and  the  fibre  of  his  work  has 
had  time  to  knit. 

Hence  longer  terms  would  tend  toward  greater  permanency,  and  this  would 
increase  the  teacher's  interest  in  a  work  which  is  to  stand  as  his  monument,  to 
attest  his  success  or  his  failure.  He  will  lay  t/he  present  more  wisely  if  he  ex- 
pects to  have  to  build  the  future  upon  it. 

His  regard  for  his  profession  will  be  enhanced  and  he  will  strive  harder  to 
deserve  its  honors  and  profits. 

A  teacher  has  the  right  to  enjoy  the  advantages  arising  from  filling  a  place 
in  society.  This  is  a  barren  soil  to  him  and  to  his  family,  and  his  state  of 
mind  is  very  unfavorable  not  only  to  enjoyment  but  to  successful  work,  if  he 
must  be  on  the  alert  lest  there  come  a  thaw  upon  the  thin  ice  under  his  profes- 
sional feet. 

Few  things  are  more  remote  from  my  purpose  than  to  claim  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  schools,  if  the  mere  hangers-on  to  the  profession  can  feel :  "Now 
I'm  fixed  for  three  years.  Succeed  or  fail,  swim  or  sink,  I  am  safe."  A  man 
who  could  draw  comfort  from  such  a  reflection  is  spiritually  incompetent,  and 
when  this  shows  itself  in  his  work,  he  should  be  dismissed,  as,  legally,  he  may  be. 

But  under  the  one-year  plan,  teachers  often  are  retained  after  their  ineffi- 
ciency becomes  manifest.  The  board  would  rather  wait  till  the  end  of  the  year 
than  offend  a  few  persons  by  giving  prompt  relief  to  the  defrauded  pupils.  It 
is  not  to  be  credited  that  they  would  postpone  it  two  or  three  years. 

Permanency  should  be  the  natural  sequence  of  success ;  and  failure,  proved 
by  expert  testimony,  should  incur  immediate  dismissal,  j^aturally,  boards  are 
not  fond  of  taking  the  step  here  named ;  and  the  trap-doors,  through  w}iich  in- 
competents can  be  conveniently  dropped,  being  removed  farther  apart,  they 
would  be  more  cautious  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  or  in  allowing  aspirants 
to  select  them. 

As  things  go,  gross  injustice  is  sojnetipaes  dope  iji  this  wise. 
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By  a  vote  of  foar  to  two,  or  five  to  one,  a  new  principal,  or  superintendent,  is 
elected  for  one  year.  He  moves  his  family — if  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  have 
one — to  the  new  field.  Begins  work,  does  as  well  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
so  that  the  people  are  satisfied,  and  the  board  has  no  official  complaint.  The 
minority,  however,  still  non-content.  As  the  months  advance,  some  person  of 
influence,  and,  probably,  of  a  bad  boy,  thinks  he  has  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  school-master,  and,  by  way  of  making  things  even,  stands  as  a  candidate  at 
the  spring  election.  The  people  generally  do  not  know  that  the  superintend- 
ent is  an  "issue,"  the  aforesaid  citizen  is  elected,  the  minority  grows  strong 
enough  to  demand  a  change,  the  question  being  determined  without  reference 
to  the  only  proper  consideration ;  namely,  the  quality  of  the  teacher's  work. 
Where  this  state  of  things  exists,  the  soil  which  the  teacher  strives  to  cultivate 
is  more  shallow  than  the  shifting  sands  of  party  politics. 

If  engagements  fof  as  long  a  term  as  the  law  permits  are  desirable,  to  secure 
larger  freedom  for  the  school-master,  to  give  him  the  pleasure  of  reaping  where 
he  has  sown,  to  infuse  a  greater  degree  of  caution  in  making  engagements,  and 
to  stiffen  the  moral  backbone  of  officers  when  detected  failures  should  be 
remedied,  how  can  the  reform  be  quickened  ?  "Know  ye  not,  who  would  be 
free"  and  so  forth ;  I  need  not  conclude  the  quotation. 

Modest  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  right  quarter  should  show  the  thinking 

public  that  this  change  is  for  the  better — that  not  a  single  reason  can  be  urged 

in  its  favor  whose  end  is  the  teacher,  but  that  he  is  only  the  medium  through 

which  good  influences  may  act  upon  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools. 

J.  J.  B. 


FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT. 

Joseph  Priestley,  a  learned  English  theologian  and  scientist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  also  a  teacher.  His  biographer  tells  us  that  his  efibrts  in  the  pulpit 
were  attended  with  little  success,  and  that  a  career  much  more  suited  to  his 
abilities  and  tastes  was  opened  to  him  when  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  Dis- 
senting Academy  at  Warrington.  In  this  capacity  he  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
French  and  Italian,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Theory  of  Language  and 
Universal  Grammar,  on  Oratory,  Philosophical  Criticism,  and  Civil  Law.  A 
leading  characteristic  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  was  the  freedom  he  encouraged 
in  his  pupils.  He  encouraged  the  discussion  of  every  subject  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  literally  carrying  out  the  injunction  to  "try  all  things :  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."     One  of  his  pupils  writes  that, 

"At  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures,  he  always  encouraged  his  students  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  relative  to  any  subject  presented,  and  to  urge  any 
objections  to  what  he  had  delivered  without  reserve.  It  pleased  him  when  any 
one  commenced  such  a  conversation.  In  order  to  excite  the  freest  discussion, 
he  occasionally  invited  his  students  to  drink  tea  with  him,  in  order  to  canvass 
the  subjects  of  his  lectures.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  ever  showed  the  least 
•  displeasure  at  the  strongest  objections  that  were  made  to  what  he  delivered, 
but  I  distinctly  remember  the  smile  of  approbation  with  which  he  usually  re- 
ceived them ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  point  out,  in  a  very  encouraging  manner,  the 
ingenuity  and  force  of  any  remarks  that  were  made,  when  they  merited  these 
characters.  His  object  was  to  engage  the  students  to  examine  and  decide  for 
themselves,  uninfluenced  by  the  sentiments  of  any  other  persons." 


; 
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It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a  better  description  of  the  true  teacher.  We  are 
often  impressed  with  the  freedom  of  thought  exercised  and  inculcated  \y  all 
truly  great  and  good  teachers.  They  often  speak  with  authority,  but  they  never 
dogmatize. 

Freedom  of  thought  is  essential  to  human  progress.  A  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  large  intellectual  and  moral 
growth.  Onl}'  be  it  remembered  that  obedience  is  not  inconsistent  with  liberty. 
The  soul  can  attain  perfect  liberty  only  through  complete  obedience.  Freedom 
through  obedience  implies  an  openness  of  mind  and  heart  to  every  thing  that 
is  good  and  true,  from  whatever  sourcf  it  mny  come. 


YOUNG  AND  OLD  TEACHERS. 

Rousseau  says,  "The  teacher  of  a  child  should  be  youdg,  even  as  young  as 
possible  consistent  with  his  having  attained  necessary  discretion  and  sagacity. 
T  would  have  him  be  himself  a  child,  that  he  might  become  the  companion  of 
his  pupil  and  gain  his  confidence  by  partaking  of  his  amusements.  There  are 
not  things  enough  in  common  between  infancy  and  manhood,  to  form  a  solid 
attachment  at  so  great  a  distance.  Children  sometimes  caress  old  men  but 
they  never  love  them." 

Sympathy  with  childhood  is  essential  in  the  teacher,  but  there  is  often  more 
of  the  child-heart  at  fifty  or  sixty  than  at  twenty.  The  discipline  of  life,  the 
chastening  of  years,  in  all  true  lives,  softens  and  refines,  and  causes  the  child- 
like spirit  to  grow.  It  is  only  when  the  growth  of  the  child-like  spirit  in  us 
ceases  that  we  become  unfit  for  the  companionship  and  instruction  of  children. 


I 

/  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT  NIAGARA. 


We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  the  progi*am  for  the  Thirty-third  Annual 
Session  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Niagara 
Falls,  July  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  have  been  hard  at  work  for  several 
weeks  making  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  they  are  so  far  completed  as 
to  warrant  Chairman  Walker  in  saying,  "We  are  now  able  to  insure  the  cheap- 
est trip  the  Association  ever  had  for  the  distance,  and  we  expect  to  make  it  the 
most  pleasant  and  enjoyable.*'  Hotel  rates  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day; 
International,  $2.50;  Spencer,  $2.00.  Coupon  tickets  of  admission  to  Prospect 
Park,  day  and  night ;  Inclined  Railway,  both  ways;  Goat  Island  and  Three 
Sisters;  Suspension  Bridge,  both  ways;  and  Whirlpool  Rapids — a^^for  95  cts. 

When  the  railroad  arrangements  are  completed,  they  will  be  made  public  by 
the  committee.  The  estimate  of  the  Chairman  is  that,  for  those  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  State,  the  entire  necessary  expenses  of  the  trip,  including 
railroad  and  hotel  fare  and  incidentals,  will  not  exceed  $20.00,  and  from  many 
points,  not  more  than  $15.00. 

We  look  forward  to  this  meeting  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  program  is  a  good  one,  the  place  of  meeting  the  very  best  that  could  have 
been  selected,  and  the  terms  promised  are  very  favorable.  The  attendance  will 
undoubt  edly  be  very  large.  Many  teachers  who  never  have  seen  Niagara,  mil 
embrace  this  opportunity.     On  to  Niagara! 
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"A  professional  life  is  not  always  a  valuable  life.  Life  to  ho  valuable  should 
be  real  and  not  perfunctory.  It  should  be  earnest  and  not  hAlf-hearted. 
Mothers  are  often  too  anxious  that  their  sons  should  become  professional  men. 
Educators  are  too  anxious  to  fill  up  their  institutions  of  learning,  and  youn^ 
men  are  too  anxious  to  lead  sedentary  lives.  All  these  influences  combine  to 
place  persons  of  weak  intellect  into  responsible  positions  in  the  varions  pro- 
fessions, and  thus  many  who  otherwise  mi^ht  have  become  useful  members  of 
society,  are  sacrified  to  gratify'  a  selfish  pride." 

We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  truth  contained  in  this  paragraph. 
There  is  enormous  waste  in  education.  Multitudes  of  youth  are  enc*ouraged 
and  urged  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  for  which  they  have  little  capacity,  when 
training  in  manual  art  would  be  more  congenial  and  infinitely  more  beneficial. 
Half  the  world  is  out  of  its  place  from 'want  of  adaptation  of  training  to  capac- 
ities and  tastes.     There  is  much  valuable  education  not  obtained  in  the  schools. 


An  exchange  says : — 

"The  attempt  is  being  made  in  man}'  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  abandon  the 
school  recess  and  close  each  session  so  much  the  earlier.  Wherever  tried,  the 
experiment  has  resulted  in  the  better  advancement  of  the  pupil.  School  chil- 
dren show  but  little  inclination  to  study  after  the  violent  exercise  which  invari- 
ably attends  a  recess.  Abandon  recesses  and  shorten  both  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  sessions." 

We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  movement,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  schools 
of  lower  grade.  Long-continued  application  is  contrary  to  child  nature.  Be- 
sides this,  the  recess  is  needed  in  most  schools  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
the  rooms.  We  are  in  favor  of  recesses,  though  teachers  do  suffer  some  annoy- 
ance from  jbhem. 


A  lady  of  long  experience  in  teaching  said  in  our  hearing  recently,  "The 
human  family  should  be  thoroughly  sifted  and  the  very  best  taken  for  teachers. '* 
She  was  right.  The  best  men  and  women  should  be  the  teachers  of  the  race. 
What  high  trusts  they  hold,  and  what  grand  opportunities  lie  open  before  them ! 
Oh  for  a  generation  of  teachers  fully  awake  to  their  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities ! 


On  account  of  the  nervous  strain  caused  by  examinations  for  promotion,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Health  recommends  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  aban- 
doning of  all  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  lower  grades,  and  that  promo- 
tion be  based  upon  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  the  next 
grade.  We  believe  the  Board  of  Education  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendation. The  nervous  excitement  attending  these  examinations  is  undoubt- 
edly injurious  in  many  cases,  and  it  could  be  avoided  without  loss,  for  the  first 
three  years  at  least. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Our  aim  is  to  issue  each  number  very  promptly  at  the  first  of  the  month. 
Matter  intended  for  any  issue  should  reach  us  as  early  as  the   twentieth  of 
the  previous  month,  and  contributions  of  considerable  length,  earlier. 
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The  July  number  will  appear  in  a  new  cover. 

The  time  of  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers  expires  with  this 
number.  We  trust  all  will  renew  promptly.  Any  who  wish  to  discon- 
tinue should  notify  us  at  once.  Our  inclination  is  to  adopt,  in  the  near 
future,  the  plan  of  discontinuing  whenever  the  time  expires;  but  not  wishing 
to  make  sudden  chan^^es  which  would  discommode  any  of  our  subscribers,  we 
shall,  in  most  cases,  continue  the  old  plan  of  sending  the  Monthly  until  notice 
of  discontinuance  and  arrearages  are  received.  We  rely  upon  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  which  we  believe  prevail  among  Ohio  teachers  even  though  we  meet 
disappotntment  in  a  few  cases. 

We  hope  for  a  large  increase  of  our  subscription  list.  Scarcely  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  the  great  army  of  Ohio  teachers  now  take  the  Monthly.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  We  shall  spare  no  labor  nor  pains  to  make  this,  the  oldest 
educational  periodical  now  published  in  this  country,  one  of  the  very  best, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  teacher  in  the  State. 

We  are  much  gratified  at  the  response  we  have  met  thus  far.  Words  of  en- 
couragement and  approval  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  subscribers  has  been  added  to  our  list.  We  ask  the 
instructors  and  managers  of  the  Summer  Institutes  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
Monthly.  We  have  had  some  responses  to  our  request  for  information  con- 
cerning the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  institutes.  We  hope  those  who  have 
not  yet  reported  will  do  so  at  once.  We  wish  to  send  sample  copies  to  every 
institute  held  in  the  State. 

Our  supply  of  back  numbers  is  running  low,  but  we  can  still  furnish  a  few 
sets  from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

We  have  not  found  time  to  unpack  the  numbers  of  past  years,  but  we  hope 
to  do  so  before  long.  All  who  have  ordered  odd  numbers  to  complete  their 
sets  can  then  be  supplied. 


MR.  RICKOFF  DEFEATED— PRESIDENT  HINSDALE 

ELECTED. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  on  the  22nd  of  May,  de- 
clined by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  three,  to  re-elect  Superintendent  RickofF;  and, 
by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  one,  elected  President  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Hiram,  0.,  to 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  result  in  Mr.  RickofiTs  case  has  been  foreshadowed  for  some  time,  and  is 
not  a  surprise,  even  to  himself  We  are  free  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  Mr. 
Rickoff's  ability  and  eminent  services  merited  different  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Cleveland  Board.    .>  ?  •        •  ; ":. 

We  have  always  held  Mr.  Hinsdale  in  high  esteem.  He  is  a  good  man  and 
a  strong  man.  But  he  will  find  his  work  at  Cleveland  something  very  differen!: 
from  his  work  al  Hiram.  We  welcome  him  to  the  public  school  ranks,  and 
wish  him  abundant  success  in  his  new  field. 


AN  OPINION  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONER. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  concerning  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
to  the  school  law  requiring  teachers  to  be  examined  in  United  States  history, 
Commissioner  De  Wolf  gives  the  following  opinion : 
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'To  employ'  does  not  seem  to  bear  the  same  narrow  meaning  aa  'toengafi^e,' 
'to  hire/  'to  make  a  contract  with.'  Webster  defines  the  word  'to  keep  in  ser- 
vice/ 'to  use  as  an  accent,  servant  or  representative/  and  the  like.  This  would 
indicate  that  under  the  law  no  person  who  has  not  received  a  certificate  to 
teach  United  States  history  can  be  kept  in  service  after  the  first  of  September 
next.  But  the  constitution  protects  parties  from  such  operation  of  laws  as 
would  'impair  the  obligation  or  validity  of  contracts.'  Heuce  it  is  believed 
that  any  contract  made  before  the  passage  of  the  above  law,  April  5th,  1882,  is 
binding  t€f  its  end  under  certificates  which  were  adequate  when  the  contract 
was  made.  The  passage  of  the  law,  however,  is  notice  to  all  parties  contract- 
ing with  the  State  as  teachers,  subHequent  to  such  passage,  and  the  law  as  to 
ail  of  its  provisious  becomes  a  part  of  all  such  contracts.  Hence,  all  persons 
making  contracts  after  April  5,  1882,  to  teach  a  common  school  in  the  State 
for  any  term  continuing  after  September  Ist,  must,  I  think,  have  added  to  their 
certificates  United  States  history  in  such  manner  as  to  cover  all  the  time  to  be 
employed  in  such  teaching  after  September  1st,  1882.  As  to  the  claim  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  letters  that  certificates  running  for  two,  three  or  five 
years  are  contracts,  I  cannot  see.  in  them  the  characteristics  of  a  contract. 
They  are  certificates  obtained  by  teachers  in  conformity  to  the  then  existing 
demand  of  the  State  that  the  teachers  should  possess  certain  qualifications  as 
a  conditionary  precedent  to  employment  in  its  schools.  It  certainly  may  en- 
large these  conditions  precedent  to  the  validity  of  contracts  to  be  hereafter  en- 
tered into,  and  may  demand  the  certified  statements  of  its  officers  that  these 
qualifications  are  possessed.  Of  course  every  one  knows  that  the  opinions  of 
this  office  are  in  no  sense  legal  decisions.'' 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  "THE  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL 

MONTHLY." 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  that  the  late  W.  D. 
Henkle  published,  in  addition  to  the  Monthly,  a  small  periodical  called  "Edu- 
cational Notes  and  Queries.''  It  was  a  work  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  well 
fitted  and  it  was  with  him,  as  he  so  often  remarked,  *'i|  labor  of  love."  With 
his  death  its  publication  ceased,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  both  able  and 
willing  to  fill  the  place  so  suddenly  left  vacant.  Its  great  value  to  teachers, 
and  especially  to  that  happily  increasing  number  who  wish  to  become  critical 
scholars,  has  long  been  recognized.  But  its  value  to  those  just  beginning  the 
work  of  teaching  is  equally  great,  as  it  answers  innumerable  questions  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  which  meet  the  young  teacher  at  the  very  threshold  of  his 
labors. 

The  publication  of  "Notes  and  Queries*'  continued  through  seven  years,  and 
the  seven  annual  volumes  constitute  a  set  which  is  unique  in  educational  liter- 
ature, and  are  most  highly  prized  by  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
them. 

Believing  that  a  complete  set  of  these  volumes  would  be  desired  by  many  be- 
sides those  who  had  taken  the  care  to  preserve  the  numbers  from  month  to 
month,  the  writer  recently  urged  Mrs.  Henkle  to  have  the  first  number,  of 
which  only  two  or  three  copies  remained,  reprinted,  in  order  that  such  a 
demand  might  be  met,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent. 
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A  limited  number  of  these  complete  set8  may  now  be  obtained  by  addressing 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Ilenkle,  Salem,  Ohio. 

The  price  of  each  annual  volume  is  one  dollar,  except  the  first,  for  the  year 
1875,  for  which  it  is  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Besides  these  sets,  Mrs.  Henkle 
has  a  considerable  number  of  full  annual  sets  and  odd  numbers  from  which 
those  subscribers  who  wish  to  complete  their  sets  can  be  supplied  at  rates  cor- 
reponding  to  those  given  above. 

As  a  reservoir  of  curious,  reliable  and  otherwise  inaccessible  information, 
this  set  of  books  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  teacher  who  feels  that  ac- 
curate and  critical  scholarship  is  the  first  and  the  largest  element  of  success, 
at  least  in  the  higher  grades  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  to  such  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  how  and  where  they  may  be  obtained. 

T.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Columbus,  0  ,  May  8,  1882. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertising  department.     Sev- 
eral new  pages  appear  this  month.     Do  not  fail  to  look  them  over. 


The  four  weeks  review  term  of  the  North-western  Ohio  Normal  School  at 
Ada,  O.,  begins  Monday,  July  10.     For  particulars,  see  advertisement. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

\ 

^  — The  removal  of  Heidelberg  College  from  Tiffin  to  Dayton  is  talked  of. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Hamilton  High  School  occur  June  15th. 

— The  corner  stone  of  a  new  high  school  building  was  laid  at  Zanesville,  0., 
May  4th. 

— The  Ashtabula  County  Institute  is  to  continue  four  weeks,  commencing 
July  25. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Ottawa  High  School  took  pUce  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  May  18. 

— High  School  Commencement  at  Miamisburg  occurred  May  19.     Thos.  A. 
PoUok  is  the  Superintendent. 

— The  trustees  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  0.,  have  decided  to  re- 
open that  institution  next  September. 

— The  schools  of  Canton,  0.,  have  a  total  enrollment  this  year  of  3,200  pupils, 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  nearly  400. 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  North-western  Ohio  Normal  School 
occurred  May  25.     The  graduating  class  numbered  thirty-six. 

— The  Newark  High  School  graduates  this  year  a  class  of  16 — two  boys  and 
fourteen  girls.     Commencement  exercises  take  place  June  15. 
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— The  Trumbull  County  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Warren  for  one  week,  be- 
ginning August  21.     Drs.  Harvey  and  Hancock  are  the  instructors. 

— The  graduating  class  of  the  Mansfield  High  School  numbers  eighteen,  five 
boys  and  thirteen  girls.     The  commencement  exercises  take  place  June  2. 

— The  North-eastern  Ohio  Normal  School  will  open  at  Canfield.  Mahoning 
Co.,  0.,  on  the  21st  day  of  August  next,  with  Byron  E.  Helman  as  Principal, 
and  a  corps  of  seven  assistants. 

— The  Carroll  County  Institute  begins  August  21,  and  continues  one  week, 
Superintendent  H.  M.  Parker  is  one  of  the  instructors.  W.  H.  Rowlen  pro- 
poses to  conduct  a  normal  class  for  four  weeks  preceding. 

— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
library  committee  to  open  the  reading  and  reference  room  of  the  public  library 
to  the  general  public,  between  the  hours  of  1  and  9  P.  M.  on  Sundays. 

— The  western  branch  of  the  publishing  house  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co.  has 
been  removed  to  153  Wabash  Avenue,  adjoining  the  Clifton  House,  Chicago. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Belden,  manager,  invites  his  friends  to  call  upon  him  at  the  new  office. 

— The  Superintendent  of  Educatioti  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  says : 

"I  think  teachers  should  not  be  engaged  for  a  less  period  than  five  years,  and 
that  the  right  of  dismissing  them  should  be  given  to  the  inspectors,  with  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  or  Council  of  Public  Instruction." 

— The  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  the  Mansfield  High  School,  on  the  monthly 
enrollment — which  was  the  actual  enrollment — for  the  month  of  April,  was 
99.2  ;  and  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  was  2.  This  indicates  good  health 
of  the  pupils  as  well  as  efficient  teachers. 

— The  Normal  School  at  Lebanon,  0.,  has  an  attendance  of  800  students. 
Mr.  Holbrook  finds  it  necessary  to  increase  the  capacity  of  his  buildings.  He 
hopes  to  have  a  large  new  brick  building  ready  to  occupy  in  the  Fall.  These 
evidences  of  prosperity  are  truly  gratifying. 

— The  trustees  of  Wittenberg  College,  located  at  Springfield,  0.,  propose  to 
remove  that  institution  to  Mansfield,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  donate  a 
site  of  seven  acres,  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  new  buildings,  and  eighty  acres  of 
land  for  other  purposes.     It  is  thought  the  proposal  will  be  accepted. 

— The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  at  Milan,  under  the  management  of 
B.  B.  Hall,  is  making  encouraging  progress.  The  enrollment  last  year  (the 
first  under  the  present  management)  was  seventy-four.  The  enrollment  this 
year  has  reached  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  with  encouraging  prospects  for  the 
future. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Huron  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  be  held 
at  Norwalk,  commencing  August  21,  and  continuing  two  weeks.  Superintend- 
ents Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  Kinney  of  Norwalk,  Pratt,  of  New  London,  and  Cob- 
ban, of  Wakeman,  have  been  engaged  as  instructors.  B.  F.  Remington  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

— Governor  Hoyt,  of  Wyoming  Territory,  says,  speaking  of  his  first  arrival 
there:  "The  Wyoming  schools  surprised  me.  They  are  conducted  by  prin- 
cipals educated  at  Eastern  colleges.     Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  Chey- 
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enne  are  in  the  schools,  are  well  trained,  and  the  school  buildings  are  models. 
For  school  purposes  the  people  are  always  ready  to  vote  more  money  at  once. 
Often,  when  the  trustees  ask  for  certain  sums  the  people  will  give  them  more." 

— The  Middleport  High  School  commencement  exercises  were  held  May  5. 
Two  boys  and  four  girls  were  graduated.  The  average  monthly  enrollment  of 
the  school  was  58,  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  50.  Miss  Ghalfan,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  has  the  assistance  of  Supt. 
H.  B.  Scott  a  part  of  his  time.     The  school  is  in  good  hands. 

— Dr.  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Wooster  University,  delivered  au  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Spring  term  of  that  institution,  in  which  he  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  study  of  physical  science,  claiming  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
furnish,  to  all  who  wish  it,  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  physical  science, 
under  distinctively  Christian  influences.  She  should  be  willing  and  eager  to 
show  forth  God's  praise  by  interpreting  his  works  and  his  wisdom  as  displayed 
in  the  natural  world.  The  more  thoroughly  both  nature  and  revelation  are 
studied,  the  more  fully  will  they  be  found  to  harmonize,  and  thus  faith  in  the 
Christian  religion  will  be  strengthened." 

— The  teachers  of  Trumbull,  Mahoning  and  Columbiana  counties,  held  a 
union  meeting  at  Canfield  on  Saturday,  May  20,  with  the  following  program : 

Invocation,  Rev.  Wm.  Dickson,  D.  D.,  Canfield,  0. ;  "School  Legislation,*' 
A.  J.  Wolf,  Youngstown,  0.;  "What  is  a  Good  School?"  Miss  Maud  S. 
Craine.  Leetonia,  O. ;  "The  Average  Ability  of  Teachers,''  John  E.  Morris, 
Newton  Falls,  0. ;  **More  Language,  Less  Grammar,"  W.  N.  Wight,  Niles,  0, ; 
**The  Teacher's  Work,"  D.  F.  DeWolf,  State  School  Commissioner,  Columbus> 
0. ;  "First  Teaching,"  Miss  Elizabeth  0.  Nelson,  New  Lisbon,  0. ;  "Who  Are 
Our  Teachers?"  M.  S.  Campbell,  Youngstown,  O. 

— S.  V.  T.  A, — The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Scioto  Valley  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  Opera  House  at  Ironton,  O.,  May  5th  and  6th. 
the  following  was  the  programme;  Address  of  Welcome,  by  E.  S.Wilson, 
editor  of  Ironton  Register ;  Response,  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Dean  of  Washington  C. 
H.,  Ohio;  "Lessons  from  Experience,"  by  Supt.  J.  A.  I.  Lowes,  of  Portsmouth, 
0.,  discussion  opened  by  Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  State  Commissioner;  "Compul- 
sory Education,"  by  Supt.  W.  B.  Wylie  of  Ashland,  Ky. ;  "Integrity  as  an 
Element  in  Education,"  by  Supt.  T.  C.  Flanegin  of  Pomeroy,  0. ;  "Pedagogical 
Impediments,"  by  A.  J.  Hawk  of  Lucasville  0. ;  '^Indirect  Influence  of  Teach- 
ers and  Teaching  upon  the  Formation  of  Character,"  by  Miss  H.  U.  Maxon  of 
Gallipolis,  0. 

The  programme  was  carried  out  completely.  Music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  interspersed  to  enliven  the  exercises.  The  attendance  was  large, 
about  200  teachers  being  present,  and  every  exercise  interesting  and  profitable ; 
a  combination  that  will  make  any  meeting  a  success. 

The  citizens  of  Ironton  manifested  an  interest  in  the  meetings,  both  by  their 
attendance  and  by  their  entertainment  of  the  lady  teachers. 

On  Friday  evening.  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  of  Columbus,  0.,  gave  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  on  "Education  in  Japan,"  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience. 

Officers  elected:  Pres.,  Geo.  E.  Campbell,  Waverly;  Vice-Pres.;  Emily  Ball, 
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Portsmouth;  Sec,  F.  H.  DeWart,  Hanging  Bock;  Ez.-Com.,  E.  H.  Mark, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Jennie  Wynn,  Chillicothe,  J.  H.  Phillips,  Gallipolis. 
The  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  left  with  the  executive  committee. 

Emilt  Ball,  Seo*y. 

— S.  E.  O.  T.  A. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  South-eastern^ 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  (Gallipolis,  April  28  and  29.    Between 
300  and  400  teachers  were  in  attendance.    The  BulUHn  speaks  of  the  associa- 
tion as  a  fine  looking  body,  sparkling  with  intelligence  and  animation,  and  says 
the  proceedings  were  highly  creditable. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Scott,  of  Athens,  presented  a  sonrey  of 
the  field  and  brought  to  view  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done.  There  is 
need  of  higher  and  more  liberal  education.  The  demands  of  socie^  upon 
teachers  are  greater  than  ever  before.  Life  is  becoming  more  complex ;  a 
multiplicity  of  obligations  and  interests  surround  the  man  of  the  present,  that 
were  unknown  a  few  years  ago.  Education  must  meet  the  demand.  We  must 
extend  our  work ;  we  must  reach  out  further,  up  higher,  down  deeper.  We  . 
must  strive  to  lift  men  to  a  plane  of  power  and  a  degree  of  purity  and  beauty 
hitherto  unreached. 

Commissioner  De  Wolf  delivered  an  address,  papers  were  presented  by  Judge 
Longbon,  of  Jackson,  Prof  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Gallipolis,  Miss  A.  B.  Grant,  of 
Pomeroy,  Miss  Ida  Van  Duyne,  of  Middleport,  Prin.  Abram  Brown,  of  Colum- 
bus, Prof  Chas.  Super,  of  Ohio  University,  and  Prin.  J.  A.  Steman,  of  Logan. 
Prof.  M.  B.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  also  delivered  an  address. 

The  discussions  of  the  various  papers  were  ftiU  of  interest. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  W.  W.  McCray,  of 
Logan;  Vice-Presidents,  C.  K  Wells,  of  Marietta,  Miss  A.  E.  Grant,  of  Pome- 
roy, and  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Gallipolis ;  Secretary,  Miss  Boyd,  of  Athens. 


PERSONAL. 

— S.  E.  Swartz  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Newark  High  School. 

— Supt.  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  expects  to  spend  his  vacation  in  Europe. 

— Ex-President  Helwig,  of  Wittenberg  College,  goes  to  Europe  next  month. 

— Prof.  Merrick  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Wilming- 
ton, Clinton  County,  0. 

— J.  H.  Lehman  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Can- 
ton schools,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

— ^Frank  Dyer  has  been  re-elected  Principal  of  the  Loveland  schools.    He 
has  been  a  very  successful  teacher. 

— J.  N.  Bearnes  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Sidney, 
O.,  and  G.  S.  Harter,  Principal  of  the  High  school. 

— John  McBurney,  the  editor  of  the  Qsuemsey  Teacher ^  will  conduct  a  six- 
weeks  normal  school  at  Cambridge,  0.,  beginning  Monday,  July  17th. 

— J.  C.  Hartzler  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Newark^ 
O.,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  with  an  increase  of  salary.    Served  him  right: 
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— Henry  L.  Peck  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Gar- 
rettsville  schools.  He  has  filled  the  position  with  marked  success  for  several 
years.  ' 

— Addison  Ludlum  has  been  re-elected  Principal  of  the  Morrow  schools  and 
his  salary  raised  from  $85,  to  $100  per  month.  This  is  no  more  thati  he 
deserves. 

— John  Ogden,  of  Fayette,  O.,  will  conduct  a  Teachers'  Normal  Institute  at 
Mount  Eagle  Springs,  Moffat,  Tennessee,  commencing  July  15th,  and  ending 
August  15th. 

— Geo.  W.  Walker  has  nearly  completed  his  thirteenth  year  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Lima,  0.,  and  has  just  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  at  the  old  salary. 

— Dr.  Thos.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  Columbus,  was  to  deliver  an  address  on  **Ed- 
ucation  in  Japan,"  at  a  grand  educational  mass  meeting  held  at  Garfield  Grove, 
Clark  Co.,  0.,  on  the  13th  of  May. 

— T.  J.  Mitchell  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Mount  Gilead  schools.  His  success  in  their  management  heretofore  is  suffi- 
cient guaranty  for  their  future  prosperity. 

— Dr.  E.  T.  Tappan  has  resigned  his  professorship  in  Kenyon  College,  and 
will  retire,  at  the  close  of  the  college  year,  from  the  institution  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  for  a  long  term  of  years. 

— Superintendent  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Blyria,  has  recently  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Granville  Female  College,  at  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  0.  The  trustees 
showed  good  judgment  in  their  choice,  but  we  are  glad  the  public  schools  are 
not  to  lose  the  valuable  services  of  Supt.  Parker. 

— Ex-Commissioner  J.  J.  Burns,  now  Principal  of  the  Chillicothe  High 
School,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge,  O., 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  being  $300  more  than  the  Cambridge  Board  ever  paid  for 
a  superintendent.  The  Guernsey  Times  says  it  is  thought  Mr.  Burns  will  not 
accept  the  position. 

— A.  A.  Clark,  of  Bellaire,  has  been  re-appointed  School  Examiner  for  Bel- 
mont County.  The  St.  Clairsville  Gazette  says  Mr.  Clark  gave  excellent  satis- 
faction during  his  first  term,  and  "his.  re-appointment  is  a  well-merited 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services  in  the  Board.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar educators  in  the  county,  and  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher  is  recognized  where- 
ever  he  has  taught." 

— Dr.  J.  Tuckerman  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Grand  River  Institute, 
at  Austinburg,  Ashtabula  Co.,  and  has  made  a  ten  years  engagement  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  seminary  at  New  Lyme,  in  the  same  county,  where  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  an  endowment  has  been  se- 
cured. The  addition  of  Dr.  Tuckerman' s  ability  and  experience  insures  the 
success  of  the  new  institution. 

— Superintendent  Rickoff  has  nearly  completed  his  fifteenth  year  in  charge 
of  the  Cleveland  schools.  Under  his  supervision  the  schools  of  Cleveland  have 
taken  very  high  rank.    No  city  in  this  country,  probably  none  in  the  world, 
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.  surpasses  Cleyeland  in  the  excellence  of  her  schools.  And  jet  there  is  a  large 
/  class  of  malcontents  in  Cleveland  opposed  to  Mr.  RickoflTs  re-election.  There 
/  is  nothing  new  or  strange  in  this.  Ihe  great  mass  of  mankind  have  always 
;  reviled  their  greatest  benefactors.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Rickoff  that 
I  those  most  capable  and  having  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  are  his  strong- 
j  est  supporters.  Among  these  are  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  the  men  who  have 
I  been  the  leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
We  hope  the  good  people  of  Cleveland  will  not  be  so  blind  to  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  so  regardless  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  our  State,  as  to  dis- 
>ense  with  the  services  of  so  eminent  and  able  an  educator  as  Mr.  Rickoff. 


\    es 
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AntTMil  Analysis^  for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  B.  W.  Evermann  of 
Indiana  University.    Chicago:  Jansen,  McClurg  a  Co.,  1882.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  a  blank  book,  quarto  in  form,  limp  cloth  binding,  with  neatly  printed 
headings,  intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  analytical  method  in  the  study  of 
zoology.  The  blanks  have  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  Dr.  Jor- 
dan's lifanual  of  Vertebrates,  but  they  can  be  used  advantageously  with  any 
text-book  on  zoology. 

An  Eiymologyof  Latin  and  Greek.  By  Charles  S.  Halsey,  A.  M.  Boston : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  1882. 

The  author's  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  was  to  present  fuller 
information  on  the  subject  of  historical  etymology  than  is  found  in  the  ordina- 
ry grammars  and  lexicons.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  the  German 
philologists  have  generally  adopted  certain  modifications  of  the  long  accepted 
rules  of  Indo-European  phonetics.  These  modifications  are  stated  and  ex- 
plained in  several  chapters  of  this  book. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  of  a  grouping  of  related  words  by  placing  side 
by  side,  for  each  group  of  related  words,  the  form  of  the  root  in  Indo-European, 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  with  the  meaning  of  the  root.  These  roots  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  of  the  more  practical  Greek  and  Latin  words,  with  their  mean- 
in  g.  The  prominence  given  to  the  derivation  of  English  words  gives  the  work 
something  of  the  character  of  an  English  etymology.  It  can  be  studied  profit- 
ably by  Latin  scholars  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Greek  beyond  the  alphabet 
and  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

Primary  HelpSj  being  No.  1  of  a  new  series  of  Kindergarten  Manuals.  By 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  A.  M.     Published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1882. 

Professor  Hailmann  is  an  apostle  ot  Frocbel.  It  has  been  his  aim  for  years 
to  establish  a  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  pnblic  school. 
This  book  is  an  effort  in  that  direction. 

The  Eclectic  Question  Book.  By  Alexander  Duncan,  A.  M.  Published  by 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  neat,  litde  cloth-bound  book  of  163  pages.  Its  contents  consist  en- 
tirely of  questions  on  Orthography,  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  United  States  History,  Algebra,  Physiology,  The  Art  of  Teaching, 
and  Science  of  Education.  Each  question  is  followed  by  reference  to  page  and 
section  of  a  text-book  containing  the  answer. 

Studies  in  Enalish  and  American  Literature^  from  Chancer  to  the  present 
time ;  with  Standard  Selections  from  Representative  Writers  for  Critical  Study 
and  Analysis.  Designed  for  use  in  High  Schools,  Academies,  etc.  By  Albert 
N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.     Philadelphia:  1882. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Swinton's  "Masterpieces.'*  It 
contains  two  introductory  <;hapters ;  ■  one,  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  defi- 
nitions, aud  one  on  the  Origin  of  the  English  Language.  The  object  of  the  work, 
as  stated  by  the  author,  is /'to  present  not  only  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
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the  representative  writers,  bat  also  a  criticism  of  their  work,  and,  following 
this,  a  masterpiece  selected  from  each  author's  writings,  with  such  explanotory 
notes  appended  as  seem  necessary,  and  such  questions  as  will  lead  the  pupil  to 
study  closely  and  critically  not  only  the  beauties,  but  also  the  defects,  of  his 
lanesage,  style,  and  thought" 

The  literature  of  Great  Britain  is  represented  by  twentv-seven  standard 
authors,  grouped  in  eight  periods ;  and  that  of  America  oy  twenty-three, 
grouped  in  three  periods.  In  connection  with  each  period  is  a  list  of  contem- 
poraneous authors.  The  representative  authors  are  selected  with  good  judg- 
ment, and  we  are  specially  pleased  with  the  questions  and  suggestions  intended 
to  direct  the  pupil  in  the  study  of  each  selection.  On  the  whole,  we  are  im- 
pressed that  the  book  is  one  of  Uie  best  of  its  kind  which  we  have  examined. 

Shake^eare^i  Macbeth^  with  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan  of 
Preparation.  By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.  Published  by  Clark  &  Maynard. 
New  York:  1882. 

This  is  one  of  the  little  English  classics  for  school  use,  and  is  furnished  by 
mail,  postpaid,  at  93.00  per  dozen. 


See  what  P.  W.  Search  says  on  first  advertising  page. 


THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

or  THB " 

Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y., 


OFFICERS. 

President  of  General  Association^    .    .    .    Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  Chillicothe,  O. 
President  of  Superintendents*  Section^  .    Supt.  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  Athens,  O. 

Vice-Presidents. 
H.  J.  Clark,  Oberlin.  W.  R.  Comings,  Medina. 

H.  N.  Mertz,  Stenbenville.  Miss  D.  J.  Mathew,  Troy. 

Miss  S.  R.  Folger,  Toledo. 
Secretary,  C.  L.  Loos,  Dayton.  Treasurery  A.  G.  Farr,  Columbus. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

G.  W.  Walker,  Lima,  Chairmanf 1882 

M.  S.  Campbell,  Youngstown,  Secretary, 1882 

J.  H.  Lehman,  Canton 1883 

M.  R.  Andrews,  Marietta, 1883 

H.  S.  DooGETT,  Hillsboro 1884 

C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua, 1884 
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superintendents'  section. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  f^,  1882,  9  A.  M. 

Inaugural  Address, Supt.  J.  M.  Goodapeed,  Athens. 

Paper.     "A  National  Course  in  Mathematics."         .        Wtn.  Hoover,  Dayton. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  T.  J.  Mitchell,  Mt.  Gilead. 

WEDNESDAY— 2:m  P.  M. 

Paper.     History— *'When  shall  it  be  Taught  and  How  ?  *' 

Supt.  W.  W.  Ros8,  Fremont. 
Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Supt.  R.  McMillan,  Youngstown. 

GENERAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THURSDA  r,  JUL  Y  6.  9  A.  M. 

Inaugural  Address,         ....        Hon.  J.  J.  Bums,  Chillicothe- 
Paper.     "Young  Teachers  and  Their  Calling." 

Mrs.  D.  L,  Williams,  Delaware. 

THURSDA  F— 2:30  P.  M. 

Pai)er.     "Relation  of  Schools  to  the  Future  Voter." 

Supt.  J,  L.  McDonald,  Wellsville. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Frost,  Oberlin. 

Paper.     "Lessons  from  the  Life  of  James  A.  Garfield.'' 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Pres.  Hiram  College. 

THURSDA  F— 8  P.  M. 

Memorial  Service  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Address,         .....  Prof.  W.   H  Venahle,    Cincinnati. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  9  A.  M. 

Paper.     "What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  Country  Schools?" 

Supt.  C.  W.  Williamson,  Napoleon. 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  Medina. 

Annual  Address,         ....        Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Columbus. 

FRIDA  Y  P.  M. 

Election  of  Officers  and  General  Business. 


The  following  announcement  was  received  just  as  we  were  going  to  press  : 

To  the  Teachers  of  Ohio : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  have 
placed  in  my  hands  the  entire  arrangements  for  the  coming  annual  session  to 
be  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  6,  6,  and  7  of  July.  I  am  makinj?  the  lowest 
possible  arrangements  for  railroad  transportation,  hotel  entertainment,  sight 
seeing  and  every  other  expense  incident  to  attendance  upon  the  meeting.  As 
I  am  not  quite  ready  witn  the  time  table  of  the  special  train  by  which  this 
great  body  of  educators  is  to  journey,  I  will  not  here  make  detailed  announce- 
ments. Circulars,  however,  giving  rates,  expenses,  time  table,  reductions  over 
connecting  lines,  etc.,  will  be  mailed  to  every  part  of  the  State.  Parties  not 
receiving  should  address  me  immediately.  Circulars  in  quantity  will  be  sent 
to  Superintendents  and  others  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  distribution. 

P.  W.  SEARCH,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


THERE  IS  NOTHINti   THAT  SO  BROADENS  THE   TEACHER  AS  TRAVEL. 


I 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 

HELD  THIS  YEAR  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS, 

My  annual  toarist  parties  will  start  for  The  ThoDsantf  Islands,  and  Rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Montreal,  Quaint  and  Historic  Oid  Quebec,  The  Matchless 
Saguenay,  White  Mountains,  Lakes  George  and  Champlaln,  and  all  the  desira- 
ble points  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Some  of  mj  loora  this  year  will  be  very  short,  only  luaking  the  Thouaand 
Islands  and  Rapids  of  tte  St.  Lawrence  and  Montreal ;  others  will  be  longer, 
embracing  one,  two  and  three 'thou  a  and  miles  oftravel,  I  propose  to  continue 
my  successful  plan  of  personal  supervision,  and  this  year  will  organize  parties, 
which  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  French  life,  as  welt  as  the  historic 
associations  and  natural  formatjons  of  the  regions  visited.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  State  will  be  with  these  parties  and  the  entire  management 
will  be  such  as  to  well  repay  in  pleasure  and  profit  for  the  time  and  money  ex- 
pended. In  this  brief  announcement  but  littln  can  be  said  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  my  plan  of  work.  Competent  conductors,  a  lady  manager,  provi- 
sions for  admissions,  drives,  sight-seeing,  entertainments  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  parties. 

Last  year  while  our  unfortunate  friends  at  home  were  suffering  from  the 
fearful  July  heat,  we 

Wore  our  Overcoats  Every  Day  but  One, 

And  sometimes  even  then  could  scarcely  keep  warm.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
panishment  sent  upon  those  who  did  not  join  the  SEARCH  Excursion.  Come, 
then,  join  our  numbers  and  you  will  keep  cool  and  be  happy. 


FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

Superintendent  Public  Schools, 

WEST  LIBERTY,  I 


—THE  - 

ORGAN  OF  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

AND 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER. 

SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  \  p.  .^  „„ 

J.  J.  BURNS,  I Editors. 


Old  Scries,  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  7.  JULY,  1882.  Third  Series,  Vol.  VII.  No.  7. 


.     THE  TEACHING  OF  MORALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

REV.   R.  T.   HALL,  MOUNT  VERNON,  OHIO. 
[Read  before  the  North-Eastern  Chio  Teachers'  Association.] 

• 

In  attempting  to  discharge  the  duty  laid  upon  me  by  your  courteous 
invitation,  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  in  America,  thus  far  in  her 
history,  the  teacher  and  preacher  have  for  the  most  part  stood  in  the 
friendliest  relations  with  each  other.  The  preacher  is  also  a  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  is  also  a  preacher,  whenever  the  full  measure  of  posr 
sible  usefulness  is  attained  by  either.  The  aims,  methods  and  results 
of  the  two  kinds  of  work  must  needs  be  v«ry  similar.  If,  then,  I  offer 
you  to-day  some  thoughts  upon  a  topic  that  is  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  I  assume  the  teacher  must  very  often  have  his 
own  serious  meditations  upon  the  same  topic. 

Yet  the  standpoint  from  which  the  problems  to  be  considered  to-day 
ought  to  be  treated,  is  not  that  of  the  preacher  or  the  teacher,  but  that 
of  the  citizen.  The  interests  of  the  State  must  be  paramount  in  this 
discussion,  and  not  those  of  any  profession  or  any  religious  organiza- 
tion. 

As  citizens,  then,  we  must  all  recognize  our  obligations  to  the  public 
school  teachers,  for  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing. 

I  doubt  not  that  many  teachers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  the 
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results  that  we  shall  all  agree  to  be  desirable,  in  view  of  facts  to  be 
presented.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  already  see  the  perils  I  am  to 
point  out  and  are  guarding  against  them.  The  attitude  I  would  take, 
then,  is  that  of  a  warm  friend  of  the  public  schools  and  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  teachers.  Any  suggestions  that  may  be  made  will  look  toward 
the  improvement  and  not  the  crippling  of  the  schools.  Permit  me  to 
offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  you  who  are  striving  to  per- 
petuate and  enlarge  the  conservative,  purifying  influences  of  educa- 
tion, while  yet  I  would  arouse  some  reflection  in  the  minds  of  others, 
touching  the  actual  moral  condition  and  results  of  popular  education 
in  the  United  States. 

Wendell  Phillips  says,  * 'Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the 
deep  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man."  If  that  be  true,  it  is 
because  education  means  more  than  the  communication  of  facts,  or 
even  the  development  of  mental  capacity  simply.  According  to  Mrs. 
Jameson,  "the  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  cherish  and  unfold  the 
seed  of  immortality  already  sown  within  us,  to  develop  to  their  fullest 
extent  the  capacities  of  every  kind,  with  which  the  God  who  made  us, 
has  endowed  us." 

This  makes  the  task  of  education  a  complex  and  diflficult  one.  A 
complete  education,  as  I  conceive  it,  should  include  the  following 
elements  :  physical,  intellectual,  industrial,  artistic,  moral  and  reli- 
gious. No  child  has  all  his  rights  till  he  has  been  developed  symmet- 
rically in  all  these  different  directions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  already  w«  begin  to  hear  demands  for  the  in- 
troduction of  hitherto  neglected  elements  into  educational  processes, 
and  the  fuller  employment  of  such  as  have  already  been  introduced. 
Physical  education,  especially  of  girls,  is  being  urged  more  and  more. 
Industrial  education,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  educated 
men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  follow  such  avocations  as,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  fit  for,  is  loudly  demanded  in  some  quarters.  Agri- 
cultural colleges  are  the  expressions  of  that  idea.  Massachusetts  (and 
many  cities  in  other  States)  has  by  law  provided  for  art  training  up  to 
a  certain  point  in  her  public  schools. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  conception  of  the  proper  function  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  supported  by  the  State  is  undergoing  essential  modifications, 
and  that  a  purely  intellectual  training,  and  still  less  what  is  called 
''cramming"  with  facts  and  abstract  scientific  principles,  will  not  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  average  tax-payer. 

Still  more  earnest  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  increasing  numbers  of 
good  citizens  that  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  public  schools  shall  in- 
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dude  training  in  good  morals  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  they  usual- 
ly do  at  present. 

Now,  the  theory  that  seems,  for  two  or  three  decadoe,  to  have  been 
underneath  the  ordinary  management  of  the  public  schools,  is  about  as 
follows.  It  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  train  the  mincU  of  the  chil- 
dren just  as  far  as  the  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  to  carry  that  train- 
ing. Physical  education  may  be  left  to  parents,  industrial  and  artistic 
education  to  circumstances,  and  moral  and  religious  training  to 
churches  and  Sabbath  schools.  If,  incidentally^  physical  or  moral  train- 
ing results  from  attendance  upon  public  schools,  that  is  well,  but 
mental  training  is  the  chief,  and  often  the  sole  effect  aimed  at.  This 
division  of  labor  and  responsibility  has  been  supposed  to  be  on  the 
whole  desirable,  or  at  least,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  only 
feasible  plan.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  this  theory  has  been 
universally  or  consistently  accepted  or  applied,  but  only  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  controlling  influence. 

Against  this  theory  I  enter  a  protest.  I  believe  it  is  neither  desirable 
nor  the  only  practicable  scheme  of  education,  and  I  offer  some  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  I  utter  this  protest,  however,  be  it  remem- 
bered, not  as  a  religionist,  but  as  a  citizen,  and  I  distinguish  between 
religion  and  morality.  Objection  is  made  not  to  an  education  that  is 
unreligious  but  unmoral.  It  is  not  the  secularization,  but  the  de- 
moralization of  the  schools  that  I  would  oppose.  Doubtless  the  only 
sound  basis  of  morality  is  religion,  as  true  religion  is  thoroughly  moral  \ 
but,  irrespective  of  the  basis  they  rest  upon,  the  American  people  of 
all  sects  and  of  none  believe  in  good  morals,  and  agree  as  to  the  need 
of  them.  They  are  even  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  what  good 
morals  are.  There  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  formulating 
a  standard  of  general  ethical  principles  that  would  command  popular 
assent. 

The  first  objection  brought  against  the  theory  above  stated  is  that  it 
is  an  entire  novelty  and  unsupported  by  experience  or  authority  in  any 
other  country  or  age  than  ours. 

Our  school  system  has  grown  up  mainly  upon  foundations  laid  in 
New  England,  250  years  ago,  and  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  German,  and  especially  Prussian,  ideas.  What  place  had 
moral  training  in  early  New  England  ? 

In  1647,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  whose 
third  section  reads  as  follows  :  **Forasmuch  as  it  greatly  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  the  youth  should  be  educated  not  only  in 
good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine,  Court  doth  commend  it  to  the 
special  care  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College  and  Selectmen  in  the  sev- 
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eral  towns,  not  to  admit  or  suffer  any  such  to  be  continued  in  the  office 
or  place  of  teaching  that  have  manifested  themselves  unsound  in  the 
faith,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives,  and  have  not  given  satisfaction  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Christ."  Here  not  only  morality  but  religion 
was  thought  necessary  to  the  education  given  by  the  State. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  organic  law  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
out  of  which  Ohio  was  carved  in  1802,  says  in  Art.  3,  ** Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government,  etc., 
therefore^  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encour- 
aged." Religion  comes  first,  morality  second,  and  knowledge  last,  as 
they  should  do ;  and  this  article  is  now  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
Ohio.  This,  then,  was,  100  years  ago,  the  American  theory  of  State 
education — held  not  in  New  England  only,  but  all  over  the  country. 
The  theory  I  am  combatting  is  a  dangerous  perversion  of  it.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  surely  not  a  very  devout  Christian,  but  a  wise  statesman, 
proposed  in  1789  to  found  schools  where  **a  deep  impression  of  the 
most  important  and  acknowledged  moral  and  religious  principles  might 
be  made."  That  was  his  idea  of  what  popular  education  should  be. 
If  we  look  abroad  we  shall  find  similar  ideas.  For  instance,  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia  provide  for  religious  instruction  an  average  of  two  or 
three  hours  a  week  for  nine  years.  Yet  in  this  country  men  actually 
object  to  the  mere  reading  ef  the  Bible  in  opening  school. 

In  fact,  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  as  a  lawyer  in  the  Girard  will 
case,  ran  no  risk  of  contradiction  when  he  said,  as  reported  in  the 
Princeton  Review^  of  Sept.,  1879,  **In  what  age,  by  what  sect,  where, 
when,  by  whom,  has  religious  truth  been  excluded  from  the  education 
of  youth  ?  Nowhere,  never.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  it  has  been 
regarded  as  essential.  It  is  of  the  essence,  the  vitality  of  useful  in- 
struction." 

If,  then,  we  yield  to  the  weighty  voice  of  history  and  jurisprudence, 
we  shall  conclude  that  the  omission  of  religious  instruction  even,  injures 
the  vitality  of  any  system  of  education,  and  the  demand  we  make  that 
our  public  education  be  so  far  restored  to  its  original  spirit  and  pur- 
pose as  to  provide  at  least  some  positive  moral  training,  does  not  seem 
very  extravagant  or  revolutionary. 

Furthermore,  theoretic  considerations  that  are  in  themselves  well 
nigh  fatal  may  be  urged  against  any  unmoral  education.  Merely  in- 
tellectual education  cannot  of  itself  make  children  better  morally. 
Knowledge  gives  power  undoubtedly,  but  why  should  it  give  virtue  ? 
A  repeating  rifle  is  a  good  thing  of  itself,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make 
a  man  like  Jesse  James,  a  very  valuable  citizen  in  a  peaceable  com- 
munity.    Knowledge  helps  men  to  avoid  many  mistakes,  but  the  more 
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mistakes  Jesse  James  makes  in  his  great  life  work  of  plundering  other 
men,  the  better  for  society. 

I  am  aware  that  Socrates  says,  * 'There  is  no  difference  between 
knowledge  and  temperance ;  "  but  Ovid's  familiar  confession  is  surely 
more  in  accord  with  human  experience.  **l  see  and  approve  better 
things ;  I  follow  the  worse. " 

The  historian  Froude,  surely  not  a  fanatical  religionist,  says,  as 
quoted  by  Florence  Nightingale,  **The  ordinary,  as  the  natural  effect 
of  the  mere  communication  of  secular  knowledge  to  youths  is  only  to 
suggest  the  desire  for  more  numerous  and  illicit  objects  of  desire."  If, 
then,  the  will  is  not  undergoing  moral  discipline  at  the  same  time,  the 
result  is  a  worsening  of  character. 

Guizot  said  once  in  an  official  pap>er,  "It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
popular  instruction  should  not  be  confined  to  the  development  of  the 
intelligence.  It  should  embrace  the  whole  soul,  it  should  awaken  the 
conscience,  which  ought  to  be  elevated  and  strengthened  according  as 
the  intelligence  is  developed." 

The  State  cannot  afford  to  educate  the  mind  of  a  bad  child  without 
correcting  his  morals.  That  is  putting  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a 
maniac.  Intelligence  has  no  moral  character.  It  makes  men  neither 
bett«r  nor  worse,  except  in  the  sense  that  any  weapon  may  do  so. 
Arithmetic  is  good,  but  we  are  foolish  to  teach  it  to  a  boy  who  will 
practice  "addition,  subtraction  and  silence."  Chemical  knowledge  is 
good  in  itself,  but  the  community  will  prefer  less  of  such  knowledge,' 
if  that  will  diminish  the  adulteration  of  foods.  Bookkeeping  is  a  good 
thing  to  teach,  but  not  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  conceal  thefts. 

But  perhaps  some  may  say  the  public  schools  do  teach  morals  in- 
directly in  several  ways  already.  We  are  referred  to  the  examples  of 
teachers,  who  are  usually  men  and  women  of  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter, and  the  discipline  in  habits  of  obedience,  industry  and  good  order 
that  are  perforce  required  for  the  mental  training  of  children. 

I  am  ready  and  glad  to  concede  all  that  can  be  said  for  this  incident- 
al moral  training,  but  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  Whatever  influence 
may  come  from  the  example  of  teachers  is,  moreover,  much  less  in 
modern  graded  schools  than  where  there  is  less  systematization.  Of 
course,  system  is  good,  but  one  of  its  inevitable  results  is  to  diminish 
the  personal  factor  in  education. 

The  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  think  the  churches  must  be 
depended  on  for  moral  education,  is  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  ef- 
fectively reach  the  most  dangerous  class ;  and  practically,  therefore, 
the  State  is  doing  nothing  for  the  moral  training  of  those  who  need  it 
most,  except  what  may  incidentally  accompany  mental  training. 
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Even  if  the  churches  could  reach  all,  the  State  cannot  leave  this 
vitally  important  matter  to  purely  voluntary  efforts.  If  the  State  can- 
not leave  mental  training  to  private  and  voluntary  effort,  and  our  im- 
mense school  systems  prove  that  the  people  believe  it,  then  much  less 
can  the  more  important  work  of  moral  education  be  left  to  private  en- 
terprise. If  it  is  not  tyrannical,  nor  even  unrepublican,  to  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  to  be  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  the  numerous  laws  upon  our  statute  books  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  prove  that  it  is  not  so  regarded,  then  much 
more  it  is  not  unrepublican  or  tyrannical  to  compel  the  education  of 
youth  in  what  is  more  necessary  to  the  State  than  intelligence ;  viz, 
morality  and  religion.  Tyranny  would  begin  if  the  particular  tenets 
of  any  sect  were  forced  upon  the  children.  Our  fathers,  in  their  anxi- 
ety to  make  our  government  free  from  sectarian  tyranny,  did  not  com- 
mit the  frightful  blunder  of  making  it  irreligious  or  immoral,  or  even 
un-xtioxdX.  The  separation  of  church  and  State  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
separation  of  religion  and  civil  government. 

Let  us  consider  now  for  a  moment  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon  this 
subject  by  statistics  of  crime  as  related  to  illiteracy.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  that  figures  must  lie  in  this  case,  since  they  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  reported  that  for  the 
year  1879,  robbery  was  2  j^  times  as  common  in  intelligent  England, 
and  4  times  as  common  in  highly  intelligent  Scotland  as  in  Ireland. 
As  to  theft,  the  proportions  were,  Scotland  3,  England  2,  Ireland  i ; 
common  assaults,  Scotland  nearly  3,  England  more  than  i^,  and 
Ireland  i;  immorality,  Scotland  2^,  England  1^,  and  Ireland  i. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  drunkenness  and  crimes  growing  out  of 
agrarian  agitation  that  crime  becomes  greater  in  comparatively  ignor- 
ant Ireland, 

Richard  Grant  White  may  not  be  a  safe  guide  in  all  things,  but  he 
has  compiled  from  the  United  Slates  Census  Reports  facts  that  have 
not  been,  and  probably  cannot  be,  denied.  He  proves  that  while 
illiteracy  in  the  white  population  of  the  six  original  slaveholding  States 
was  26  times  as  great  as  in  the  6  New  England  States,  in  i860,  yet 
crime  was  only  ^  as  rife.  Paupers  were  only  half  as  numerous  South 
as  North;  suicides,  one  quarter  as  numerous.  Now,  of  course,  a 
great  many  elements  enter  into  the  problems  here  touched  upon.  Dif- 
ferences of  aggregate  wealth,  and  of  equality  of  distribution  thereof, 
differences  of  race  and  religion,  differences  in  the  proportions  of  rural 
and  urban  population,  differences  in  popular  regard  for  law,  and  in  the 
prevailing  conception   of  the  proper   limits   of  governmental  police 
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agency,   may  all  modify  the  results  very  sensibly  but   they  cannot 
reverse  a  ratio  of  i  to  150. 

Now,  these  figures  are  taken  from  a  mass  of  similar  statistics,  and 
however  **tricky"  statistics  may  be,  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  the  now 
establtshed  fact  that  intelligence  and  crime  increase  together  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1879,  more  than  ^i  of 
the  crime  was  committed  by  illiterates  who  constitute  only  ^j^  part  of 
the  population.  In  New  York,  in  a  recent  year,  7  per  cent,  of  the 
people,  who  are  illiterates,  committed  31  per  cent  of  the  crimes.  In 
Massachusetts,  in  187 1,  among  ignorant  people,  i  in  20  committed 
crime,  while  among  the  more  or  less  educated  there  was  only  one  crime 
to  126  persons.  Dr.  Wickersham,  in  a  treatise  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  concludes  that  the  proportion  of 
criminals  among  the  illiterate  is  about  10  times  as  great  as  among 
those  who  have  been  more  or  less  instructed. 

How  then  shall  these  figures  be  brought  into  harmony?  Simply  by 
remembering  that  there  is  no  causal  relation  between  intelligence  and 
morality.  There  are  proportionally  more  illiterate  criminals  than  edu- 
cated criminals,  because  the  same  moral  qualities  that  make  men 
ignorant  also  make  them  lawless.  Good  families  furnish  few  criminals 
because  of  their  good  moral  qualities,  and  these  same  moral  qualities 
make  them  intelligent  as  well  as  law-abiding.  The  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  crime  increases  with  intelligence  is  that  education  of 
the  intellect  increases  the  capacity  of  the  vicious  classes  for  wrong 
doing,  unless  contemporary  moral  training  be  given. 

In  view  of  all  this,  then,  the  State  ought  to  choose,  if  it  consults  its 
own  interests,  one  of  three  courses.  It  must  abandon  the  attempt  to 
educate  its  citizens,  it  must  eliminate  the  vicious  from  its  schools  and 
keep  them  in  the  powerlessness  of  ignorance,  or  it  must  vastly  reinforce 
the  moral  elements  in  its  scholastic  system.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
last  is  the  course  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  chosen.  Unless 
one  of  these  three  things  is  done,  and  unless  some  alteration  takes 
place  in  the  interaction  of  forces  now  operating,  we  must  look  for  a  still 
greater  increase  of  crime  and  a  still  greater  demoralization  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Assuming  that  we  shall  all  admit  the  desirability  of  returning  toward 
the  position  of  our  fathers  in  these  matters,  let  us  inquire  whether  any- 
thing is  practically  feasible. 

There  are  difficulties  enough,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not  insurmount- 
able. The  tremendous  interests  involved  must  carry  us  over  all  diffi- 
culties whatsoever.     Men  dread  religious  discords,  but,  as  I  believe. 
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unnecessarily.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  are  already  committed  against 
our  public  schools,  and  their  chief  weapon  is  their  moral  and  religious 
defects.  Take  away  that  weapon  and  if  you  cannot  conciliate  you 
will  disarm  the  priesthood. 

There  was  no  religious  difficulty  in  the  early  days,  even  when  the 
ministers  used  to  catechise  the  school  children  as  regularly  as  they 
preached.  It  is  true  there  were  fewer  sects  then  than  now,  but  sect- 
arian jealousies  were  more  bitter.  In  the  future  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect fewer  sects  and  less  bitterness  even  than  now. 

As  to  the  small  class  of  our  people  who  would  consider  their  con- 
sciences violated  by  the  teaching  of  morals  in  the  public  schools,  they 
deserve  no  consideration  or  attention.  Our  schools  were  founded  and 
are  maintained  to  promote  virtue,  not  vice;  and  our  liberties  are 
means  to  secure  the  public  welfare,  and  not  ends  in  themselves. 

Another  difficulty  sometimes  presented  lies  in  the  increasing  system- 
atization  of  school  work  which  is  thought  by  some  to  give  little  oppor- 
tunity for  that  individual  treatment  required  in  good  moral  training. 
Possibly  character-building  does  demand  somewhat  more  varied  treat- 
ment than  mind-building,  but  the  growth  of  kindergartens  indicates 
that  more  flexibility  in  school  methods  will  have  to  be  introduced  ere- 
long in  the  interest  of  mental  progress.  Whenever  that  is  done  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  whatever  individual  treatment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  building  up  of  good  character. 

I  have  heard  still  another  difficulty  urged  against  positive  teaching 
of  good  morals,  but  to  my  mind  the  mere  statement  of  it  carries  its 
own  refutation.  It  is  said  that  the  pressure  of  school  duties  is  already 
too  great,  and  nothing  more  can  be  introduced.  But  if  anything  is  to 
be  crowded  out  surely  it  must  not  be  the  most  important  study  that 
can  be  provided  for.  Any  science  or  art  might  better  be  neglected 
than  the  moral  training  of  the  children.  If  the  number  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  should  be  diminished,  no  tears  need  be  shed  if  re- 
trenchment is  wiselv  conducted. 

Still  another  difficulty  which  has  some  force  remains  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  held  by  some  that  the  schools  cannot  teach  good  morals  eff*ective- 
ly,  that  discipline  and  not  instruction  is  chiefly  demanded.  What 
really  lies  underneath  this  objection  in  miny  minds,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  a  notion  unfortunately  prevalent  in  the  community  that  character 
building  is  the  work  of  circumstances  or  of  direct  Divine  agency. 
Hence  attempts  by  teachers  to  instruct  the  consciences  and  form  the 
characters  of  pupils  by  direct  effort  must  be  unsuccessful.  This  view 
is  radically  false  and  is  historically  the  outcome  of  moral  indifference. 

I  trust  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  before  this  audience  that  the  human 
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will  may  be  trained  and  disciplined  as  well  as  the  human  intellect,  and 
the  conscience  informed  and  guided  as  well  as  any  other  faculty. 

Th^  old-fashioned  district  schools,  with  all  their  glaring  defects,  cer- 
tainly did  their  share  toward  forming  the  men  and  women  who  to<lay 
are  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
majority  of  our  leaders  in  all  spheres  of  activity  were  country-bred, 
and  furnished  only  with  such  education  as  the  district  schools  could 
give.  As  far  as  mental  discipline  went,  these  leaders  of  ours  got  very 
little  in  their  school  days,  but  the  moral  training  they  received,  partly 
at  school,  was  so  good  as  plainly  to  over-balance  the  obvious  lack  of 
mental  furnishing  in  early  days.  The  fact  is,  as  I  think,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  teachers  then  than  now  made  moral  interests  paramount.  A 
thoroughly  good  teacher  ought  to  be  strong  both  morally  and  mentally, 
but  if  that  may  not  be,  then  let  us  have  the  good  teachers  rather  than 
the  learned  ones.  These  old  district  school  teachers  kneW^  little  of 
science  and  less  of  literature  and  art,  but  the  best  of  them  knew  and 
cared  much  about  right  conduct.  To  them  a  lie  was  worse  than  a 
mistake  in  ciphering,  meanness  worse  than  dullness,  and  foul  speech 
worse  than  mispronunciations. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  moral  training  that  Arnold  of  Rugby  immor- 
talized himself,  and  precisely  this  that  constitutes  the  best  part  of  the 
work  of  the  most  successful  teachers  everywhere  to-day. 

In  conclusion,  lest  any  should  accuse  me  of  vagueness  and  of  dis- 
regarding details  that  must  be  considered,  if  anything  of  a  practical 
sort  is  to  be  done,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  inquiries,  and  I 
choose  this  interrogative  form  of  presentation  because  I  cherish  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  wisdom  that  comes  of  experience — a  wisdom 
that  only  practical  men  in  each  profession  can  wisely  claim  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  special  work. 

First.— Cannot  some  good  book  of  morals  be  introduced  into  all 
schools  as  a  text  book,  to  be  regularly  and  faithfully  taught  ?  There 
are  such  in  the  market  now  and  they  have  been  used  in  some  schools 
already,  with  what  measure  of  success  I  am  not  informed.  Moral 
Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children,  may  certainly  be  taught, 
using  actual  conduct  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Whenever  it  can 
prudently  be  done,  the  Bible,  or  a  faithful  summary  of  its  moral  teach- 
ings, might  be  profitably  employed,  as  it  seems  to  me.  The  only  hope- 
ful view  we  can  take  of  certain  aspects  of  our  national  life  at  present 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  our  material  and  political  and  social 
progress  has  outstripped  our  moral  development.  If  we  cannot 
reasonably  think  that  the  conduct  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women  in 
certain  respects  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  then  puf 
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national  demoralization  is  profound  indeed.  The  moral  aspects  of 
politics  and  of  certain  lines  of  business — the  right  and  wrong  of  specu- 
lation, strikes  and  corners,  professional  ethics,  certain  existing  social 
customs,  and  especially  public  conscience  as  distinguished  from  private 
conscience,  all  these  need  to  be  much  better  understood.  Children 
ought  to  be  forearmed  against  the  insidious  moral  perils  that  lie  along 
our  pathways  in  adult  life.  If  it  be  said  that  these  questions  are  still 
largely  unsetded,  I  reply  that  English  Grammar  is  also  unsettled,  and 
the  sciences  are  pre-eminently  unsettled.  Yet  these  studies  may  be 
wisely  introduced  into  courses  of  study,  and  so  may  moral  philosophy. 

Secondly. — Cannot  existing  school  rules  be  developed  and  modified 
in  such  .a  way  as  to  prove  to  the  children  that  the  teacher's  chief  aim  is 
to  make  them  good  men  and  women  rather  than  (to  use  an  odious  word) 
smart  men  and  women.  Why  should  not  every  child  be  made  to  feel 
that  not  good  recitations,  and  still  less,  good  exhibitions,  are  especially 
desired,  but  good  conduct  ? 

The  rules  of  school  might  constantly  present  themselves  to  pupils' 
minds,  not  as  means  to  enable  them  to  learn  facts  more  rapidly,  but  to 
lift  them  up  to  a  higher  moral  plane. 

Of  course  most  school  regulations  will  accomplish  something  in  both 
these  directions,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  where  the  emphasis  is 
placed,  and  which  of  the  two  objects  is  regarded  as  ultimate  by  the 
teacher. 

Thirdly. — Cannot  teachers  do  something  to  spread  among  the 
people  juster  conceptions  of  good  education,  such  as  the  State  can  af- 
ford to  provide  ?  You  are,  it  is  true,  the  servants  of  the  public,  and 
in  some  instances  may  be  a  part  of  the  spoils  for  which  politicians 
fight,  and  therefore  supplied  with  lively  suggestions  of  purgatory,  or 
something  else,  but  nevertheless  you  may  be  teachers  of  parents,  in 
some  degree,  as  well  as  of  children.  Why  not  make  parents  under- 
stand better  than  they  seem  to  do  oftentimes  what  is  the  true  glory  of 
their  children  ?  Of  course  I  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  action, 
and  especially  public  political  or  semi-political  agitation. 

I  have  presented  these  thoughts  to  you  in  full  assurance  of  hope  and 
not  in  despondency.  I  would  not  be  thought  of  as  a  new  Cassandra 
presaging  woe,  but  rather  as  a  trumpeter  calling  to  new  attacks  upon 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil,  that  shall  be  followed  by  new  vic- 
tories. Experience  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  American  people 
will  always  successfully  grapple  with  whatever  evils  are  clearly  revealed 
to  them.  The  public  school  teachers  have  not  been  laggards  in  any 
reformatory  work  hitherto,  nor  will  they  be  in  the  great  future  that 
opens  before  us.     Enlarging  and  deepening  the  moral  influences  of 
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their  work  year  by  year  in  such  practical  ways  as  experience  may  dic- 
tate, they  will  send  out  from  their  school  houses  an  ever  increasing 
host  of  boys  and  girls,  ready  morally  and  intellectually  to  preserve  and 
increase  all  that  is  good  in  our  national  li'^c.  You  will,  we  cannot 
doubt,  send  them  forth,  to  use  Milton's  grand  words,  ''inflamed  with 
the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high 
hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and 
famous  to  all  ages. " 
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There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  instruction.  One  makes  the 
acquisition  of  information  the  primary  object  of  work,  the  other  gives 
mere  information  a  secondary  place.  Of  these  two,  the  former  is 
growing  more  popular  every  day,  and  the  latter  is  being  largely 
ignored.  Not  only  parents  but  teachers  say  they  want  something  more 
practical,  somethmg  that  the  children  will  carry  with  them  into  the 
business  of  the  world.  Courses  of  study  must,  therefore,  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  exclude  everything  of  a  purely  disciplinary  nature.  It  is  said 
that  even  mechanical  trades,  although  machinery  has  robbed  nearly 
all  of  them  of  their  educating  power,  should  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  useless  cramming  now  so  prev- 
alent. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  this  discontent,  and  hence  it  may  be 
called  a  healthy  one.  Many  pupils  leave  the  schools  at  different 
stages  of  progress  who  manifest  not  only  little  information  but  also  little 
capacity  development.  They  cannot  use  good  English  in  writing  or 
speaking,  have  forgotten  much  of  their  geography,  and  can  apply  but 
little  of  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  any  practical  purpose. 

Our  schools  are  evidently  not  doing  as  good  work  as  they  ought  to 
do,  but  the  remedies  so  far  proposed  will  not  make  them  any  better. 
Contrive  as  we  may,  one  fact,  a  very  old  one  too,  cannot  be  set  aside. 
Information  itself  cannot  be  imparted  without  the  developnunt  of  a  capacity 
to  receii^e  it.  Human  beings,  even  young  human  beings,  are  not  par- 
rots, and  mere  words  are  nothing  without  the  thoughts  which  they 
clothe. 

This  discontent  is  not  without  method.  It  takes  this  form : — in- 
formation must  be  imparted  through  our  mother  tongue  alone.  That 
is,  we  must  concentrate  our  efforts  upon  English,  and  throw  out  of  our 
schools  all  other  languages,  living  and  dead.     A  trifling  knowledge  of 
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geography  will  do,  and  the  **four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic"  will  be 
*  amply  sufficient  for  all  business  purposes. 

So  simple  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  is  undoubtedly  plausible.  It 
teaches,  however,  only  one  fact  The  real,  but  unappreciated  objection 
to  our  school  system,  is  in  the  subject  of  reading.  Reading  is  the  one 
study  that  is  either  very  irrationally  taught,  or  not  taught  at  alL  In 
fact,  the  English  language,  from  the  district  school  to  the  university, 
is  so  completely  neglected  that  unexceptionable  English,  even  in  books, 
is  becoming  rare.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  education ;  there  is 
not  a  graded  school  in  the  land  that  is  not  graded  by  the  reading  book ; 
yet  in  handling  the  subject,  the  teacher  often  fails  to  impart  even  in- 
formation. 

If  teachers  do  not  learn  to  teach  English  better,  no  revision  of 
courses  of  study  will  remove  the  defects  that  now  exist.  Certainly  no 
more  information  can  be  taught  than  is  now  taught  by  existing  meth- 
ods, or  want  of  methods.  With  all  our  short-comings,  good  scholars, 
provided  a  regular  course  of  instruction  is  taken,  do  go  out  from  the 
schools  in  moderately  large  numbers.  The  trouble  is  not  at  its  worst, 
then,  in  our  grammar  and  high  schools :  it  is  very  largely  confined  to 
schools  below  those  grades. 

There  is  no  necessity,  then,  for  the  sweeping  changes  that  are  over- 
zealously  advocated  by  reformers.  There  is  no  special  need  of  throw- 
ing out  other  languages,  no  occasion  for  popular  practical  work  or  in- 
dustrial schools. 

The  one  great  thing  to  do  is  to  make  English  a  real  study,  not  a 
pretense  as  it  now  too  frequently  is,  and  all  the  practical  reforms  of 
our  school  system  will  be  attained. 

How  can  this  be  done  in  a  rational  way  ?  To  develop  in  our  schools 
a  knowledge  of  English  that  will  prepare  the  way  for  its  mastery,  re- 
quires a  careful  study  of  reading,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  literature. 
The  first  three  branches  belong  to  the  lower  schools,  the  last  to  the 
high  schools.  At  present,  a  course  in  English  often  rejects  rhetoric. 
Logic  may  be  omitted,  because  its  study  is  not  essential  to  the  com- 
prehension or  mere  expression  of  a  thought ;  but  rhetoric  cannot  be, 
because  all  complexity  of  expression,  or  harmony,  depends  upon  the 
correct  use  of  rhetorical  forms. 

Our  system  of  grading  schools  upon  the  reading  book  is  the  correct 
one.  We  could  not  better  it  if  we  tried.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for 
us  to  make  the  reading  lesson  an  intellectual  drill,  just  as  the  arith- 
metic lesson  is  now  made. 

In  attempting  to  do  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  non-essentials 
always  assume  a  greater  magnitude  than  they  really  possess.     Our 
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present  forms  of  spelling  are  difficult  to  master,  hence  the  disposition 
to  concentrate  effort  upon  this  part  of  the  work,  at  the  expense  of 
everything  else.  Expression  has  been  next  in  difficulty,  because  of 
the  hard,  unnatural  way  that  children  usually  utter  any  thought  which 
is  not  their  own.  The  essential  work,  which  is  definition  and  the 
consequent  comprehension  of  the  thought,  has,  therefore,  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  result  has  been  an  exclusive  development  ot 
the  memory.  Except  the  definitions  of  a  few  words,  and  those  words 
of  special  meanings  that  very  much  restrict  their  general  usefulness, 
the  young  pupil  must  pick  up  his  knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  very 
desultory  m^^nner.  His  capacity  development  is,  therefore,  uncertain, 
and  much  slower  than  it  should  be.  Unless  he  continue  long  enough  in 
the  different  grades  to  get  through  with  some  other  study  in  which  he  is  taught 
more  rationally  ^  he  will  go  out  into  the  world  almost  as  helpless  as  when  he 
entered  school. 

The  only  opportunity  the  teacher  has  of  making  his  work  count  in 
every  step  of  the  pupil's  progress,  is  thus  thrown  away  by  the  teacher. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  existing  discontent.  The  red  elixir 
could  not  have  been  of  more  value  to  the  old  alchemists  than  the 
realization  of  this  fact  would  be  to  the  majority  of  district  teachers. 

What  is  the  teacher  to  do  in  the  school-room  to  accomplish  this  ? 
Concentrate  his  energies  upon  the  definitions  of  word  and  thought. 
There  is  really  not  so  much  difficulty  as  with  the  non-essentials.  The 
first  step  is  the  etymology  of  the  word ;  the  second,  a  mastery  of  its 
applied  meanings ;  the  third,  its  figurative  uses,  if  it  has  any  ;  and  the 
fourth,  the  full  meaning  of  the  thought  under  consideration.  Of  course, 
progress  by  pages  will  be  slow,  but  actual  progress  will  be  remarkable. 
With  such  discipline  as  this,  let  the  pupil  go  out  into  the  world  from 
the  school-room  whenever  he  will,  he  will  know  and  his  teachers  will 
feel  that  the  school  has  done  all  for  him  that  it  can  do.  The  paragraph 
that  he  has  mastered  from  day  to  day  will  have  become  a  motive  pow- 
er that  he  can  apply  to  everything  he  does,  and  that  will  enable  him 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  that  may  afterwards  be 
thrown  in  his  way. 

Teachers  of  little  experience  may  not  know  just  how  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  this  kind  of  work.  The  presumption  is  that  they  are 
willing  to  make  the  effort.  An  outline  of  how  it  may  be  done  will, 
therefore,  be  suggestive. 

The  remarkable  deficiency  of  the  majority  of  young  teachers,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  charge  of  village  and  country  schools,  is  in  litera- 
ture. A  deficiency  of  knowledge  in  literature  means  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  English.     It  also  means  a  dislike  to  teaching  reading, 
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on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  fair  knowledge  of  a  few  of  otir  great 
writers  will  always  result  in  making  the  teaching  of  English  a  delight- 
ful task  instead  of  mere  drudgery.  A  knowledge  of  literature  picked 
up  as  a  knowledge  of  reading  has  been,  will  be  of  little  benefit  The 
non-essentials  will  again  take  all  the  attention  and  require  nearly  all 
the  work  that  is  done.  As,  in  grammar,  the  question  whether  a  phrase 
is  an  adjective  or  adverbial  element  may  conceal  the  fact  whether  the 
sentence  is  in  good  English  or  not;  so,  in  literature,  a  dispute  about 
some  biographical  statement  may  shut  out  everything  the  author  has 
written. 

Two  methods  of  teaching  English  literature  are  followed.  The  old 
er  method,  which  consists  in  usinga  manual  made  up  of  brief  historic- 
al outlines,  brief  biographies,  and  brief  selections,  has  been  in  use 
since  1846.  The  more  recent  method,  which  consists  in  teaching  the 
individual  works  of  authors  without  regard  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language,  has  been  growing  more  and  more  popular  since 
its  adoption,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  fails  to  give  the  proper  sur- 
roundings to  a  literary  period. 

The  great  and  insuperable  defect  of  the  manual  method  is  that  it  in- 
structs pupil  and  teacher  about  literature  and  not  in  literature.  The 
biographies,  of  which  the  manual  is  mainly  composed,  represent  one 
of  the  weakest  departments  of  literature.  Biography  stands  on  the 
same  level  as  Travels.  It  is  true  that  Biography  today  occupies  a 
higher  position  than  it  ever  did  before,  because  the  critical  faculty  has 
been  largely  drawn  upon  to  give  it  character  and  dignity ;  but  the 
student  needs  to  become  famihar  with  those  dej)artments,  especially, 
which  illustrate  the  creative  faculty  of  an  author.  To  do  this,  very 
little  biography  is  required,  very  few  disjointed  selections  can  be  of 
much  benefit.  The  student  must  work  with  one  or  more  entire  units 
of  an  author's  efforts.  Then  he  can  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
imagination,  intellect  and  style,  and  secure  that  discipline  without 
which  the  study  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

The  recent  method  of  teaching  literature  is  much  more  philosophic- 
al. Its  only  weakness  is  in  depriving  an  author  of  his  historical  sur- 
roundings. That  this  method  is  largely  ^followed  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  books  published  and  sold  for  this  purpose. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  some  teachers  have  tried  a  combination  of 
the  best  parts  of  both  methods.  They  have  followed  the  manual  so 
far  as  the  historical  development  of  the  language  is  concerned ;  and 
they  have  woven  into  this  part,  in  chronological  order,  one  or  more 
units  of  the  best  works  of  our  greatest  authors.  This  is,  unquestion- 
ably, to  be  the  method  of  the  future. 
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If  the  student  or  teacher  desires  to  receive  the  most  benefit  from 
literature  within  a  reasonable  time,  he  must  use  biographies  only  so  far 
as  they  point  out  the  development  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
author  to  be  studied.  This  work  should  be  purely  preliminary,  and 
hence  touched  lightly. 

Since  the  beginning  of  English  literature  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  writers,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  They  have  left  thousands  of 
volumes  behind  them.  All  of  these  authors  cannot  be  studied,  even 
if  worth  the  study.  Among  these,  however,  in  remarkable  groups,  are 
a  few  who  stand  out  as  great  masters.  All  literary  men,  and  a  few 
others  have  realized  these  facts,  but  the  majority  of  persons  have  not 
done  so.  The  last  have  seemed  to  think  that  a  knowledge*  of  litera- 
ture is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  number  of  books  that  have  been 
read.  The  fact  is,  these  few  masters  contain  the  very  best  forms  of 
English,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  principal  works  is  sure  to  give  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  language  possible.  It  should  be  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  then,  that  they  are  the  great  teachers  of  English,  and 
the  only  ones  necessary  to  study  in  order  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the 
language. 

Among  quite  a  number  who  have  not  examined  the  subject  closely, 
the  idea  seems  to  prevail  that  some  authors  are  easier  to  study  than 
others.  If  this  is  true,  the  difficulty  exists  in  the  use  of  language  out- 
side of  that  which  is  familiar  to  the  ordinary  mind ;  but  the  number 
of  obsolete  words  among  the  older  writers  is  not  as  large  as  the 
number  of  new  and  unusual  words  introduced  by  many  recent  writers. 
E^e  of  comprehension  depends  upon  simplicity  of  expression.  When 
this  simplicity  is  carried  too  far,  as  was  the  case  occasionally  with 
Wordsworth,  the  result  is  puerile.  An  author  who  feels  strongly  what 
he  has  to  say  will  always  use  simple  words.  Where  mere  beauty  is 
sought,  there  must  be  involved  forms  of  expression  that  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated without  careful  examination.  A  student  can  always  com- 
prehend a  grand  thought  expressed  in  familiar  language  much  more 
readily  than  one  possessing  a  beauty  which  is  largely  due  to  elabora- 
tion in  its  structure. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  elaboration.  This  is  owing  to  various 
causes :  to  periodical  writing,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  column ;  to 
want  of  leisure,  when  leisure  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  equal 
previous  literary  work ;  to  the  undue  haste  which  the  public  demand 
seems  to  require ;  and,  perhaps  too  frequently,  to  a  lack  of  intense 
conceptions. 

Ideas  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  their  forms  of  expression, 
almost  infinite.     What  has  been  admirably  said  once,  especially  when 
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the  thought  was  fresh  and  strong,  can  never  be  improved  upon.  If  we 
master  that  original  expression,  we  not  only  add  to  our  stock  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  acquire  the  capacity  to  judge  how  well  others  have  ut- 
tered the  same  thought. 

What  authors  are  our  greatest  representatives?  Unquestionably 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton.  Any  teacher  or 
student  who  becomes  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  these  writers, 
will  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  language  which  no  other  study  can  give 
him.  With  this  knowledge,  in  all  subsequent  reading  and  study,  the 
constant  allusions  to  their  works,  the  numerous  quotations,  and  the 
more  frequent  references  which  take  for  granted  a  certain  definite 
knowledge  of  them,  will  be  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet.  Further ;  as 
these  authors  use  English  words  in  their  primitive  meanings,  the  study 
of  their  works  is  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way  of  securing  a 
large  vocabulary  of  the  very  best  words  in  the  language. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  is  in  the  opportunity  they  give 
for  making  English  literature  a  genuine  study,  as  certain  a  means  of 
development  as  even  the  mathematics.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
best  recent  authors ;  because  their  ideas  are  fewer,  not  so  vivid,  and 
hence  not  so  strongly  expressed.  Their  thoughts,  too,  are  found  upon 
too  much  of  a  level.  For  study  we  need  great  variety, — from  sublim- 
ity to  burlesque, — and  we  have  this  requirement  only  in  our  early 
English  writers. 

Let  the  teacher,  then,  who  finds  reading  in  the  school-room  now 
unprofitable,  but  who  realizes  that  if  he  only  knew  how  to  do  it  he 
might  make  that  study  the  great,  vital  force  of  our  school  system,  set 
to  work  upon  our  great  English  masters,  and  he  will  surely  be  able 
largely  to  satisfy  himself  and  the  now  discontented  public. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Number  II. 

BY  W.   R.  COMINGS  AND  H.  C.  KNOX. 

Believing  that  work  of  this  nature  should  always  be  free  and  natural, 
that  prearranged  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils  are  always 
stilted,  that  the  book  with  full  directions,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupil,  tends  to  make  the  work  mechanical,  and  perhaps  a  drudgery, 
we  are  presenting  only  the  subject  matter  of  the  series,  and  leaving  the 
method  of  presentation  to  the  teacher.     In  fact,  the  filmost  qopstjin^ 
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demand  made  by  teachers  is,  not  haw  they  shall  present  work,  but 
what  they  shall  present 

The  teacher  should  always  strive  to  secure  the  use  of  correct  English 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  this  may  be  done  long  before  they  know 
the  parts  of  speech,  or  the  rules  relating  to  them.  Some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  this  year  are  designed  for  this  special  purpose.  Correct 
spelling  and  use  of  capitals  should  always  be  secured,  as  well  as  the 
proper  use  of  punctuation  marks  in  simple  sentences. 

An  exercise  of  very  great  value  to  pupils  of  every  age  is  the  learning 
of  choice  selections  of  prose  or  poetry.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  such  a 
selection  to  be  placed  upon  the  board  each  morning  and  have  the 
pupils  learn  it,  and  afterwards  repeat  it  in  concert  as  part  of  the  open- 
ing exercises  each  morning. 

Those  exercises  which  give  positive  information  or  require  the  use  of 
new  words  should  be  often  reviewed,  and  if  possible  extended  from 
time  to  time. 

EXERCISES.* 

1.  Write  on  the  board, — "A  branch  of  some  tree  has  fallen  very 
near  the  water.  Do  you  see  it  ?  "  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  write  them 
with  tree  changed  to  trees ^  making  such  other  changes  as  they  think 
would  be  necessary. 

2.  In  a  similar  manner,  have  them  change  tower  to  towers  in  the 
following,  and  make  the  other  necessary  changes. 

''Do  you  see  this  tall,  round  tower,  that  stands  on  the  hill?  It 
looks  like  a  light-house,  but  it  is  not." 

3.  Select  sentences  in  their  readers  and  have  them  change  the 
time  of  action  from  past  to  present  or  future,  or  the  future  to  present 
or  past,  and  make  such  other  changes  as  would  be  necessary.  Ex- 
ample, to  be  changed  to  present  time ; 

"Two  little  birds  once  set  to  work  to  make  a  little  basket  It  was 
to  be  a  basket  for  eggs.  They  began  their  work  very  gladly*  One  of 
them  went  out  to  gather  straws  and  twigs,  and  the  other  stayed  at 
home  to  twist  the  twigs  into  the  form  of  a  basket." 

4.  From  some  easy  reader,  not  used  by  the  pupil,  select  a  par- 
agraph and  write  it  upon  the  black-board,  and  leave  blanks  for 
them  to  fill  out^  as  in  the  following : 

"I  would  whip  the  -^^ people,  give  money  to  the people, 

send -• —  to  the  starving  people,   send  the  doctor  to  the 

people,  and  send  Bibles  to  the people." 


*  Most  of  the  exercises  of  this  article  are  froln  "Lessons  in  Language  and 
Composition."  Copyrighted  by  W.  R.  Comings  and  H.  C.  Knox.  All  rights 
reserved. 
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5.     In  the  following,  see  that  all  the  objects  enumerated  are  proper- 
ly inserted  in  blanks : 

*«Do at  all  these  children  !     Let  us  count  how  many  there 

are :  one,  two,  three,  four,  five ! — and  a  cat,  and  a  dog,  and  a  dolly. 

Mary on  the  bench,  with basket  on  her  lap,  and 

is  curled  down  beside  her ;  Edith  stands her  sister,  with 

in  her  hand ;  stands  with  one  hand  beside  her ;  Charlie  sits 

ground,  and  master  Harry  is  up  on  a with 


»> 


6.  In  the  two  following,  point  out  to  the  class  the  necessity  of  not 
only  filling  the  blanks,  but  when  necessary,  with  such  words  as  will 
make  the  proper  rhyme. 

"The all  covered   with  snow  one  day, two 

sisters  were  busy  at ,  when  a  snow-bird  was close  by  on  a 

,  and   merrily his    chick-a  dee-dee.      He not  been 

that  time  very  long  ere  Emily him,  so  loud  was  his : 

'O  sister,  look the  window,'  said  she,  'Here's  a  dear  little 

singing  chick .' " 

For  another  lesson  give  them  these  verses  to  write  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

7.  Have  them  re-arrange  the  parts  of  the  following  sentences  so 
that  they  will  read  as  we  ordinarily  talk  : 

"A  walk  around  the  house  Rover  was  taking.  To  look  at  some- 
thing half  covered  with  snow  he  stopped.  Like  a  little  girl  it  looked, 
who  her  way  had  lost  and  to  death  was  frozen.  But  when  Rover 
turned  it  over  he  knew  that  it  was  a  little  girl,  or  else  it  was  Letty's 
doll,  and  which  do  you  think  it  was?    And  why  do  you  think  so?" 

Be  sure  that  they  try  to  answer  the  last  two  questions,  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  answers  in  a  pleasant  way. 

8.  Write  in  miscellaneous  order  the  words  forming  short,  simple 
sentences  and  have  the  pupils  write  them  out  in  proper  order. 

9.  Write  a  list  of  words  like  the  following,  and  require  that  they  be 
used  in  a  short,  original  story :  morning,  picnic,  rain,  rainbow,  warm, 
home,  tired  and  sleepy. 

10.  Teach  such  common  abbreviations  as  the  pupil  is  likely  to  see 
often  in  his  reading,  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  Co.,  Rev.-,  Hon.,  St.,  R.  R., 
M.  D.,  A.  M.,  P.  M.,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mon.,  &c. 

11.  Have  them  write  sentences,  correctly  using  words  of  different 
meanings,  but  spelled  alike;  as  fair,  bear,  may,  lie,  fine,  saw,  &c. 
Also  containing  words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled  differently ;  as 
bough,  here,  slay,  neigh,  tow,  flue,  beet,  write,  stare,  &c. 
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12.  Have  them  write  descriptions  of  pictures  in  their  readers,  de- 
scribing the  persons,  animals,  or  objects  seen  there.  So  far  as  they 
are  able,  lead  them  to  imagine  what  the  persons  or  animals  have 
been  doing,  are  doing,  or  are  going  to  do.  Picture  work  is  always 
appropriate.     It  may  well  be  used  in  any  grade. 

13.  Have  them  name  as  many  of  the  occupations  of  men  as  they 
can,  describing  the  work  they  do,  the  articles  produced,  the  materials 
and  tools  used.  Examples  of  occupations :  farmer,  blacksmith,  shoe- 
maker, milliner,  mason,  carpenter,  painter,  miller,  &c. 

14.  Have  familiar  talks  with  pupils  about  the  motions,  food,  habit- 
ations, and  uses  of  familiar  animals.  Of  mammals^  the  dog,  cat,  horse, 
sheep,  pig,  mouse,  etc.,  are  good  examples;  oibirds^  the  hen,  pigeon, 
goose,  duck,  turkey,  canary,  etc. ;  of  insects^  the  fly,  mosquito,  bee, 
etc.  In  such  exercises  as  this  the  pupils  should  be  especially  encour- 
aged to  express  their  own  ideas  of  things,  and  to  tell  all  they  know. 

15.  Teach  them  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  trees  and 
plants,  how  to  distinguish  them,  and  which  trees  are  used  for  shade. 
Also  of  fruits,  their  names  and  parts ;  apples,  pears,  etc. ,  having  slem, 
skin,  pulp,  core,  seeds  and  eye.  Teach  also  the  names  of  the  parts  of 
peaches,  oranges,  cherries,  nuts,  etc. 

16.  Teach  them  many  of  the  general  properties  of  objects,  and 
their  terms :  form — spherical,  triangular,  square,  oblong,  circular,  oval, 
elliptic ;  color — flesh  color,  pale  blue,  indigo,  crimson,  scarlet,  violet, 
lilac,  lemon,  buff";  «>^— inch,  foot,  yard,  and  their  halves  and  fourths, 
with  practice  in  guessing  and  measuring  distances  and  dimensions  of 
objects;  weight — pound,  half-pound,  quarter-pound;  other  properties — 
acid,  fragrant,  porous,  elastic,  brittle,  transparent,  opaque,  translucent ; 
material — lead,  gold,  silver,  brass,  steel,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  horn,  bone, 
tallow,  wax.  So  far  as  possible  use  objects  to  illustrate  these  proper- 
ties and  terms,  and  be  careful  to  go  no  further  than  the  pupils  will 
readily  follow.  Such  work  can  easily  be  made  too  difficult.  Review 
often. 

17.  Require  simple  descriptions  suggested  by  the  following  ques- 
tions: I.  What  is  it?  2.  What  is  its  nse ?  3.  What  are  its  parts? 
4.  Of  what  made?  5.  How  old  is  it?  6.  What  did  it  cost?  7. 
Who  owns  it?  Describe  a  pen,  knife,  book,  table,  chair,  door, 
carpet,  cup,  house,  church,  cart,  piano,  boat,  hat,  needle,  whip,  spade, 
box,  bottle,  picture,  boot,  stove,  window. 

18.  Require  descriptions  of  animals  under  these  headings :  i.  Is 
it  wild  or  domestic ?  2.  What  is  its  color?  3.  What  is  its  size?  4. 
Where  is  it  found  ?    5.  What  sort  of  a  noise  does  it  make?    6.  How 
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does  it  move  about  ?  7.  What  is  its  food?  8.  How  does  it  obtain  its 
food?  Describe  a  cat,  cow,  dog,  horse,  pig,  elephant,  mouse,  tiger, 
wolf,  rat,  eagle,  duck,  hen,  hawk,  pigeon,  goose,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
snake,  robin,  meadow-lark,  woodpecker. 

19.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  buildings  under  these  headings:  i. 
What  is  it  ?  2.  When  was  it  built  ?  3.  Of  what  was  it  built  ?  4,  For 
what  is  it  used  ?  5.  How  many  rooms  or  parts  has  it  ?  6.  What  is 
there  in  it  i^  7.  Who  owns  it  ?  Examples :  house,  barn,  church, 
atore,  mill,  railway  station.  The  teacher  should  draw  out  the  ideas  of 
the  pupils  by  questions ;  as.  What  parts  of  the  building  are  wood  ? 
iron?  brick?  stone?  glass?  &c. 

20.  Have  each  pupil  write  a  description  of  what  he  did  on  the  last 
Saturday,  or  on  some  holiday.  This  work  is  suitable  for  Mondays, 
and  may  be  given  frequently. 

{To  be  continued.) 


PROFESSIONAL  CULTURE  AMONG  COUNTRY 

TEACHERS. 

BY    HENRY    L.    PfiCK. 

There  is  a  demand  for  better  teachers.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  teachers'  credentials  must  include  something  more  convincing 
than  the  county  examiners'  certificate;  when  they  must  know  some 
things  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  dry -goods  clerk.  Teachers 
know  this ;  and  even  legislators  have  a  dim  perception  of  the  fact :  for 
did  not  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  recently  add  History  of  the  United  States 
to  the  legal  branches?"  And  did  not  the  same  body  almost  add  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  Book-keeping  to  said  * 'legal  branches?  " 
So  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  Genius  of  to-day  is  calling  ^^ Forward^ 
March  P^  to  the  300,000  teachers  of  the  United  States,  and  **tramp, 
tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  (and  girls)  are  marching"  on  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  their  work.  Will  country  teachers  join  in  this  for- 
ward movement  ?  Who  of  th«m  will  be  leaders  in  their  wing  of  the 
army?  Who  will  desert?  Who  will  be  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
or  drummed  out  of  camp  ?  This  demand  is  one  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Science  of  Education.  To  use  a  geological  figure,  it  is  a 
case  of  elevation  that  will  ultimately  lift  a  continent  of  teachers  above 
the  muddy  waters  of  empiricism  to  the  plane  of  a  recognized  profes- 
sion. It  is  not  meant  that  one  must  be  classically  educated  in  order 
to  be  a  successful  teacher.  A  man  may  become  a  successful  lawyer 
without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Differential  Calculus,  but  he  must 
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know  some  things  that  people  engaged  in  other  occupations  are  not 
supposed  to  know.  So  one  need  not  necessarily  have  traversed  the 
entire  circle  of  human  knowledge  in  order  to  teach  arithmetic  well ; 
but  he  must  know  something  that  is  not  arithmetic,  viz :  how  to  reach, 
stimulate,  and  direct  a  growing  human  intellect.  The  lawyer,  the 
banker,  and  the  clerk,  need  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic //«x  the  power  to  teach  it* 

The  idea  presented  above  is  not  offered  as  original,  new  or  strange. 
That  the  world  shoulcf  demand  teachers  of  broader  culture,  teachers 
jK)ssessing  more  clearly  defined  ideas  of  what  constitutes  education, 
and  who  know  what  the  product  of  their  labor  ought  to  be,  is  as  much 
to  be  expected  as  that  buyers  now  demand  a  piano  of  finer  finish  and 
greater  power  than  formerly.  The  world  moves  and  teachers  must 
move  with  it. 

But  the  design  of  this  article  is  to  call  the  attention  of  country  teach- 
ers to  the  especial  necessity  for  professional  readiug  as  an  element  in 
their  professional  growth.  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact,  but  I  venture  the  opinion  that  not  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
are  subscribers  to  an  educational  periodical,  and  have  half  a  dozen 
professional  books.  I  fear  that  the  ratio  is  smaller  among  rural 
than  among  city  teachers.  Thousands  of  teachers  are,  perhaps, 
obliged  to  begin  business  on  just  the  capital  that  enables  them  to  secure 
a  six  or  twelve  month's  certificate.  Thousands  are  continuing  in  busi- 
ness on  just  that  capital.  The  error  and  the  shame  are  not  so  much  in 
beginning,  as  in  continuing  on  that  basis.  The  former  may  be  neces- 
sary, the  latter  can  not  be,  for  the  means  of  growth — of  increasing 
capital  stock  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  the  teacher  must  reach, 
and  that  implies  exertion.  Growth  comes  through  the  intelligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  through  study  and  thought 
The  teacher  who  is  not  studying  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
legal  license  to  **keep  school"  three  or  four  months  each  year,  is  not 
growing.  If  not  growing,  he  is  fossilizing.  If  fossilizing,  he  has  lost 
his  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  Mind  is  sharpened  and  brightened  by 
friction  with  mind.  Contact  with  our  fellows  is  essential.  The  iso- 
lated country  teacher  must  secure  that  contact  largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  printing  press.  Few  people  can  say  ''Books  are  for 
one's  leisure  hours."  For  most  people  they  are  for  hours  of  hard, 
continuous,  persistent  work.  To  country  teachers  especially,  profes- 
sional literature  should  come  as  a  blessing  and  an  inspiration,  for  they 
especially  need  it.  Admitting  that  the  better  pay  and  greater  security 
in  position  in  the  city  may  attract  better  talent  than  seeks  the  work  in 
the  country,  I  still  believe  that  the  widest  distinction  between  city  and 
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rural  teachers  results  from  culture  rather  than  from  endowment,  and 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  latter,  by  their  own  efforts,  to  make  that 
distinction  much  less.  Country  teachers  need  to  give  more  attention 
to  books  than  city  teachers,  because,  i.  They  are  deprived  of  many 
advantages  to  which  city  teachers  have  easy  access,  and  which  directly 
or  indirectly  tend  to  qualify  them  for  doing  better  work.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  mingling  freely  with  educated  people,  lectures,  the  enthusiasm 
engendered  by  numbers  closely  associated  in  a  common  work,  etc., 
combine  to  render  professional  literature  less  necessary  to  city  teach- 
ers. They  may  have  all  these  advantages  plus  the  literature,  if  they 
will;  but  they  certainly  can  neglect  it  with  less  danger  than  the  rural 
teacher. 

2.  The  city  teacher  works  under  a  Superintendent  who,  in  a  meas- 
ure, directs  the  work,  suggests  and  illustrates  methods,  and  in  many 
ways  renders  assistance  to  which  the  country  teacher  is  a  stranger. 
He,  in  a  sense,  is  responsible  for  the  young  teacher ;  for  often  a  word, 
a  hint,  a  suggestion,  or  a  model  lesson,  will  save  a  novice  from  utter 
failure.  The  country  teacher  must  look  principally  to  the  books  and 
periodicals  for  these  helps.  I  am  sorry  for  the  teacher  who  is  not  able 
to  draw  renewed  courage  and  nobler  purposes  from  the  perusal  of  a 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  a  fresh,  vigorous  thinker. 

3.  In  the  cities.  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Associations  occur  fre- 
quently. (Unfortunately  city  teachers  do  not  always  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  thus  afforded — perhaps  because  the  associations  are 
not  always  worth  attending.)  The  great  body  of  country  teachers 
seldom  attend  an  association. 

4.  It  is  becoming  quite  common  to  hold  Institutes  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  graded  school  teachers.  The  County  Institute  is  not  yet 
conducted  for  the  especial  benefit  of  country  teachers:  indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  a  question  for  whose  benefit  they  are  conducted. 

5.  The  city  teacher's  work  is  confined  within  narrower  limits,  as 
regards  the  number  of  branches  taught,  than  the'  country  teacher's ; 
henee  less  labor  is  required  to  bring  the  work  of  the  former  to  a  given 
degree  of  efficiency.  She  can  direct  her  energies  to  the  mastery  of 
the  routine  of  work  for,  perhaps,  a  single  class.  Country  teachers  must 
provide  for  the  wants  of  pupils  of  all  grades  from  A  B  C  to  X  Y  Z, 
and  hence  ought  to  work  harder   than  city  teachers,  but  they  do  not. 

They  mnst  find  their  motives  for  work  principally  within  themselves. 
Comparatively  few  external  forces  operate  to  incite  them  to  action. 
They  must  solve  the  great  educational  problems  that  present  them- 
selves to  every  thinking  teacher,  with  little  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by 
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conversation  and  discussion  with  those  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
These  circumstsnces  ought  not  to  repress  activity.  The  greater  the 
obstacles,  the  greater  the  satisfaction  in  conquest. 

Country  teachers  often  excuse  their  failure  to  attend  more  closely  to 
the  matter  of  professional  culture  by  pleading  meagerness  of  salaries. 
If  they  will  remember  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  securing  a  better 
salary,  is  to  make  one's  self  worth  it,  the  plea  will  be  less  frequently 
urged.  The  growing  teacher  is  seldom  without  a  profitable  engage- 
ment. The  real  difference  between  country  and  city  salaries  is  much 
less  than  the  nominal  difference.  Board  is  cheaper,  plainer  clothing 
may  be  worn,  and  the  temptations  to  spend  money  are  fewer  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  Were  this  not  true,  still  I  would  affirm  that 
some  part  of  each  month's,  or  each  quarter's  wages  should  be  so 
spent  as  to  make  the  next  month's  or  quarter's  work  worth  more  than 
its  predecessor. 

Country  teachers,  waste  no  lime  in  bewailing  your  unfortunate  lot. 
There  are  greater  misfortunes  than  being  an  earnest,  thorough,  wide- 
awake country  teacher :  the  fate  of  an  inefficient  drone  in  the  city  is 
ten-fold  more  serious.  Improve  the  opportunities  that  God  and  your 
own  efforts  may  bring  within  your  reach.  Work.  The  more  you  do 
for  yourself,  the  more  you  will  be  able  to  do.  If  you  can  not  be  the 
best^  be  the  best  you  can.  Study  the  problems  that  interest  teachers. 
Try  methods  suggested  by  others,  and  invent  better  ones  for  yourself. 
Study  the  masters ;  but  avoid  the  error  of  imagining  that  the  books 
and  periodicals  can  do  everything  for  you.  The  best  that  the  best 
book,  best  periodical,  best  instructor  can  do  for  you,  is  to  stimulate 
you,  and  to  furnish  a  portion  of  the  raw  material  from  which  you  may 
erect  your  professional  structure;  the  worst,  is  to  make  a  machine  or 
an  imitator  of  you.  A  teacher  must  be  an  inventor — an  original.  He 
X£a.y  adapt  methods;  he  can  not  adopt  them.  Your  employers  may 
not  all  be  educated  men  ;  may  not  be  able  exactly  to  formulate  the  es- 
sential qualifications  of  a  good  teacher;  may  not  be  accurately 
informed  as  to  what  and  how  much  you  read  and  study,  or  how  you 
spend  your  evenings  and  other  leisure  time ;  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  are  men  of  ordinary  sense,  and  that  they  know  whether  you  are 
a  growing  man  or  woman  in  your  business,  and  whether  you  are  at- 
tending to  the  business  you  assume  to  follow ;  and  they  will  assign  you 
to  your  place  accordingly.  Your  professional  standing  is  mainly  in 
your  own  hands.  You  must  work  with  other  appliances  and  other 
surroundings  than  city  teachers ;  but  work^  and  that  only,  will  place 
you  on  a  level  with  the  best  of  them. 
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EXAMINATION  PAPER. 

A  Teacher's  answers  to  questions  in  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly,  on  the 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

1.  Is  a  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy  any  benefit  to  teachers? 
What  ? 

No  one  who  has  taught  can  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  mental  philos- 
ophy. For  though  he  had  never  studied  this  science  from  books,  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind  would  naturally  be  observed,  when  he 
came  in  contact  with  other  minds.  The  farmer  studies  the  character 
of  the  soil,  the  chemist  carefully  analyzes  the  ore,  and  the  business 
map  ponders  over  the  probalities  and  possibilities  of  gain  or  loss ;  but 
the  minds  of  children  are  more  deserving  of  study  than  soil,  or  ore,  oi: 
trade.     They  generally  get  less. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  mental  faculties.  Is  there  any  fixed  natural 
order  of  their  development  ? 

The  faculties,  or  powers  of  the  mind,  are  divided  by  metaphy- 
sicians into  three  classes :  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  affections,  and 
the  will,  or,  the  phenomena  of  knowing,  the  phenomena  of  feeling, 
and  the  phenomena  of  willing.  Those  intellectual  faculties  which  are 
first  developed  are  first  to  decay ;  as,  for  instance,  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception, so  keen  in  the  child,  is  dull  in  the  old  man ;  and  the  reason- 
ing faculty  retained  in  extreme  old  age  is  far  removed  from  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  is  developed  slowly  and  painfully  by  average  pu- 
pils in  advanced  grades.  Between  perception  and  reasoning  lie  mem- 
ory, imagination,  conception,  judgment. 

3.  What  distinction  do  you  make  between  instruction  and  training  ? 
A  pupil  is  taught  when  he  is  told  something  and  understands  it,  but 

he  is  trained  when  he  can  do  something  and  do  it  well.  Under  teach- 
ing, the  mind  is  receiving,  under  training,  the  mind  is  thinking,  or  the 
hand  doing,  or  both  may  be  acting.  Teaching  is  thinking  or  doing 
for  others,  but  training  is  getting  others  to  do  or  to  think  for  them- 
selves. Walking  a  tight  rope,  or  writing  and  delivering  a  grand  ora- 
tion, requires  more  training  than  teaching.  The  training  of  the  mind 
and  the  training  of  the  hand  should  be  separated  in  no  system  of 
education.  It  has  been  well  said,  **That  civilization  is  not  healthy 
which  divorces  the  training  of  the  intellect  from  the  labor  of  the 
hands."  If  boys  and  girls  would  go  10  school  a  half  day  and  Work  the 
other  half,  the  loss  in  one  direction  would  be  compensated  by  gain  in 
another  direction.  The  number  of  workers  who  earn  a  livelihood  by 
their  hands  will  always  far  outnumber  those  who  earn  a  livelihood  by 
their  heads.  Then  why  should  the  training  of  the  hand  be  so  neglect- 
ed in  early  life  ? 
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4.  What  do  you  understand  by  "unconscious  tuition?"  Upon 
what  does  its  character  or  quality  depend  ? 

Perhaps  my  idea  of  * 'unconscious  tuition"  can  best  be  illustrated. 
One  gloomy,  rainy  day,  at  the  noon  recess,  one  of  my  pupils,  a  bright, 
precocious  child  about  eleven,  said  to  me,  **Tell  us  something  to 
play."  I  said,  **suppose  we  play  school  and  I  will  be  your  scholar." 
**And  when  Fm  teacher  may  I  do  just  as  you  do  ?  "  This  was  a  poser 
but  I  said  *'yes,"  So  school  began,  after  the  superintendent,  writing- 
teacher,  and  music-teacher  had  been  selected  in  high  glee.  Soon  after 
school  had  begun,  the  superintendent  came  in,  nodded  to  the  teacher, 
took  a  chair,  tipped  it  back,  crossed  his  legs,  stroked  his  beard,  and 
quietly  observed  the  state  of  affairs,  taking  out  a  small  book  after  a 
while  and  making  notes  with  perfect  solemnity.  The  writing  and 
music  teachers  were  faithfully  imitated,  sometimes  with  cruel  exact- 
ness. But  I  he  teacher  of  the  school  was  simply  abominable.  1  could 
hear  the  tones  of  my  own  voice,  could  recognize  my  peculiarities  of 
position  and  movement.  There  stood  my  tormentor,  doing  just  as  I 
did,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  unpropitious  and  implacable,  the  tones  of 
her  voice  having  a  peculiarly  grating  quality,  an  edge  on  every  re- 
mark,— offensive  ones  not  being  the  exception;  a  caustic  something  in 
every  utterance,  and  an  air  of  daring  and  expecting  rebellion.  All 
this  tartness  and  irritability  seems  so  unnecessary  to  an  observer  as  to 
be  positively  amusing.  So  my  pupils  unconsciously  taught  me,  what 
I  had  unconsciously  taught  them,  — the  weakness  of  my  own  character. 
Since  then,  I  have  known  myself  to  sit  in  one  of  the  children's  desks 
after  school  and  wonder  how  I  would  like  to  be  a  child  again  and  have 
a  teacher  just  like  myself.  So  far,  it  has  never  seemed  an  alluring 
prospect. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  hibit  ?     What  of  its  importance  in  education  ? 

Habit  seems  to  be  the  power  to  do  or  to  think  well,  without  close 
attention  and  painful  exercise  of  the  will.  When  we  act  or  think  sim- 
ply from  habit,-  the  automatic  action  follows  the  course  of  the  habitual 
lines  of  thought,  and  expresses  the  whole  of  that  previous  training  and 
discipline  of  the  intellect  which  has  been  carried  on  under  volitional 
direction.  So,  our  habits  are  our  punishments  or  our  rewards  for 
what  we  have  been  in  the  past.  Considering  the  difference  in  the 
habits  of  the  children  at  home  and  in  school,  it  is  amazing  that  hun- 
dreds of  children  are  brought  together  daily  in  our  schools  with  so  liitle 
friction.  All  come  under  the  subduing  and  strengthening  influence 
arising  from  the  enforcement  of  good  habits. 

6.  What  is  attention  ?  What  of  its  importance  in  education  ?  How 
best  secured  ? 
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Attention  is  holding  the  mind  to  one  thing,  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else.  Children  should  not  be  taught  that  attention  goes  only  with 
interest.  Adults  can  and  must  compel  attention  to  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  so  can  children  in  a  lesser  degree.  All  school-work  cannot 
be  made  attractive,  any  more  than  dish-washing  can  be  made  fascin- 
ating. The  power  to  control  one's  attention  is  the  result  of  education. 
We  are  taught  to  control  our  attention  by  that  grim,  stern  teacher — 
experience.  We  meet  with  accident  or  failure  in  work  and  naturally 
say,  there  !  that  will   teach  me  to  mind  what  I  am  doing. 

7.  What  is  the  teacher's  part  and  what  the  pupil's  part  in  the  work 
of  education  ? 

The  best  teacher  is  the  one  who  induces  pupils  to  work  for  the  love 
of  doing  work  well  and  living  faithfully,  and  the  best  pupil  is  the  most 
humble  and  reverent  one. 

8.  Name  two  principal  objects  of  study.  Which  is  more  im- 
portant ? 

The  object  of  study  is  to  enable  one  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment, 
and  also  to  use  the  judgment  of  others.  That  nation  is  most  pitiable 
whose  few  men  think  for  its  masses,  and  that  individual  most  unhappy 
who  goes  not  outside  his  own  narrow  range  of  thought. 

9.  What  principles  should  govern  the  teacher  in  assisting  his  pupils 
in  the  preparation  of  lessons  ? 

This  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  pupil  and  his  ability.  It 
is  not  a  sign  of  a  good  worker  to  want  much  help.  Energy  and  in- 
dependence are  associated,  as  well  as  weakness  and  dependence. 

10.  State  your  opinion  of  what  a  child  of  average  ability  should  ac- 
complish in  the  first  year  of  its  school  life. 

It  should  be  able  to  read  easy  words  of  two  syllables  at  sight,  and 
should  be  able  to  write  plainly  with  slate  or  lead  pencil.  It  should  be 
able  to  count  to  one  hundred,  and  know  all  the  combinations  of  num- 
bers to  one  hundred.  It  should  also  have  a  small  stock  of  small  ac- 
complishments, such  as  telling  the  time,  the  day  of  the  week,  month 
of  the  year,  name  of  the  President,  Governor  of  the  State,  grade  of  its 
school,  etc. 


Says  Dean  Stanley  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Arnold  :  **He  made  it  a  point 
to  encourage  a  plodding  boy  above  all  others.  At  Laleham  he  once 
got  out  of  patience,  and  spoke  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind,  when 
the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said  :  *Why  do  you  speak  angrily, 
sir  ?  Indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.'  Years  afterward,  he  used  to 
tell  the  story  to  his  children,  and  said,  *I  never  felt  so  ashamed  in  my 
life — that  look  and  speech  I  have  never  forgotten.'  " 
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SYSTEM  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  report  of  the  N.  W.  O.  T.  A.  given  in  the  Monthly  for  May, 
allusion  is  made  to  an  address  by  Prof.  DeWolf  in  which  he  intimates 
that  progress  in  our  country  schools  is  impossible  with  our  present  sys- 
tem. This  suggests  a  change  of  which  live  country  teachers  have  long 
felt  a  need.  Under  their  present  management  our  country  schools 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  system.  Their  systems  are  as  various 
as  are  the  tastes,  dispositions,  capabilities  and  inclinations  of  the  teach- 
ers. Until  recently,  I  had  been  teaching  in  Indiana,  where  a  regular 
course  of  study  is  prepared  by  the  school  board  of  each  county.  This 
reduces  school  work  to  a  practical  system,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  county 
superintendent,  the  schools  of  the  county  become  a  unit  in  classifica- 
tion and  work.  It  also  removes  the  tendency  to  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  because  it  places  his  work  on  the  same  profession- 
al plane  with  union  or  graded  schools,  and  shields  him  from  the  criti- 
cisms of  persons  who  regard  system  in  schools  a  worthless  innovation. 
Give  us  a  thorough  course  of  study  and  efficient  county  supervision. 
Let  us  hear  from  "country  teachers"  through  our  valued  Monthly. 

I.  A.  Grise. 
Louisville,  Ohio,  June,  1882. 

The  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  open.  Who  will  be  the  first  to 
respond  ? — Ed. 


North  Ridgeville,  C,  May  27th,  1882. 
Editor  of  the  Monthly  : 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Miss  Sill  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Monthly,  and  would  like  to  ask  her  when  she  begins 
to  teach  her  pupils  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  how  soon  to  spell  by 
the  letters. 

I  would  like  also  to  have  her  or  some  other  teacher  give  me,  through 
the  Monthly,  a  good  method  of  teaching  the  multiplication  table ; 
also  a  method  of  teaching  beginners  geography. 

Respectfully, 

A  Teacher. 

This  is  just  what  we  want.  The  pages  of  the  Monthly  are  open  to 
all  such  requests,  and  open  especially  to  all  wh*  are  willing  to  report 
their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Teachers  may  be  very 
helpful  to  each  other  in  this  way.  *'A  Teacher"  will  find  in  the  June 
number  some  excellent  hints  on  teaching  geography. — Ed. 
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THE  HEST  OF  LIBERTY, 

BY  W.   H.   VENABLE. 

Thus  speaks  the  goddess  Liberty  : 

'*  Found  ye  my  school — my  temple  free  ! 

Broad  be  its  strongs  enduring  wall, 

Vast  be  its  roof  to  shelter  all ; 

My  first  and  great  command  fulfil.'' 

Hark!     The  people  shout,  **we.  will." 


**Found  ye  my  school  for  athelings, 
The  daughters  and  the  sons  of  kings, - 
My  aristocracy— the  best — 
Are  all  the  children.     Heed  my  hest ; 
My  first  and  great  command  fulfil." 
'*Yea,"  the  people  shout,  **we  will." 


"Old  things  have  passed  away.     Behold, 
My  star-sprent  emblem  I  unfold ; 
This  flag  means  freedom  of  the  mind, 
Means  social  rights  to  all  mankind, 
Means  build  my  school  on  every  hill." 
Loud  the  people  shout,  **we  will !  " 


**My  temple  raise,  and  in  it  teach 
The  majesty  of  all  and  each  ; 
Though  some  shall  serve  and  others  rule, 
No  caste  nor  guild  degrades  my  school ; 
In  Freedom's  name  this  truih  instill." 
Hark  !     The  people  shout,  **we  will !  " 


**My  temple's  crystal  dome  build  high, 
To  take  the  light  from  round  the  sky ; 
Let  youth  ascend  on  learnings  stair. 
And  breathe  ambition's  thrilling  air ; 
Pour  out  your  gold !     My  hest  fulfil ! " 
"Yea !  "     the  people  shout,  "we  will ! " 
June  5,  1882. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


y 


MORAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  excellent  paper  on  this  subject 
which  appears  in  this  number.  We  hope  every  reader  of  the  Monthly  will 
give  it  a  careful  perusal. 

We  have  sometimes  felt  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay  upon  public  school 
teachers  an  undue  share  of  responsibility  for  the  moral  training  of  youth. 
Nature's  ordering  has  placed  this  responsibility  primaril}'^  and  chiefly  upon  the 
home.  The  church,  too,  has  a  large  share.  But  the  school  has  its  part  in  the 
work.  Every  teacher,  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities,  is  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  his  pupils.  The  great  end  of  the  teacher's  efforts  is  the 
formation  of  character;  and  moral  cultivation  is  the  chief  corner  stone  of  good 
character.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  right  moral  training 
of  his  pupils  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  teacher.  The  secular  theory  of 
education  is  a  dangerous  fallacy  Increase  of  knowledge  will  not,  and  cannot, 
of  itself,  produce  integrity  and  uprightness  of  character.  The  American 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  there  is  danger  in  an  increase  of  intel- 
lectual power  without  corresponding  moral  culture.  To  add  vigor  and  strength 
to  the  life  of  a  people  without  any  restraining  moral  power,  is  only  to  hasten 
the  inevitable  catastrophe. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  and  methods  of  moral 
training,  difficulties  present  themselves  ;  but  they  arise,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, almost  exclusively  out  of  the  weakness  and  perverseness  of  human  na- 
ture, and  must  be  overcome.  If  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to  undertake  any 
part  of  the  work  of  instructing  and  training  her  youth,  there  is  no  other  so  es- 
sential to  her  welfare  as  that  which  tends  to  secure  purity  and  virtue  in  the 
lives  of  her  citizens.  The  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  permanence  and 
prosperity  of  society,  imperatively  demand  the  cultivation  of  all  those  sus- 
ceptibilities of  our  nature  whose  proper  development  tends  to  range  the  will 
on  the  side  of  God  and  right.  There  is  no  safety,  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
society,  in  any  other  course.  The  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  allow  any 
mistaken  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  conscience,  or  the  petty  jealousies  of 
sects,  to  interfere  with  the  work.  Our  youth  must  be  taught  right  principles, 
and  trained  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  we  must  perish. 

An  impression  is  prevalent  that  the  best  moral  instruction  is  that  which  is 
least  formal — that  which  may  be  given  in  connection  with  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction, or  which  may  be  imparted  incidentally.  It  is  true  that  the  teacher 
whose  heart  is  full  of  desire  to  do  this  part  of  his  work,  can  find  many  occa- 
sions for  impressing  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  valuable  moral  lessons.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  unconscious  influence  of 
the  teacher's  character,  are  powerful  factors  in  moral  culture.  Yet  we 
believe  there  is  need  of  formal  and  systematic  instruction.     Time  should  be  set 
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apart  for  this  work,  and  it  should  be  carried  on  after  a  carefully  devised  plad. 
We  incline  to  approve  Mr.  Hall's  suggestion  concerning  the  introduction  of  a 
text-book  of  morals,  or  at  least  a  teacher's  manual.  Without  something  of  the 
kind  the  instruction,  at  best,  will  be  irregular  and  fragmentary. 

There  should  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  evade  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  discharge  the  duty  faithfully  and 
fearlessly.  The  true  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  should  be  apprehended. 
Every  available  means  should  be  used  to  quicken  the  conscience  and  establish 
its  authority  over  the  conduct  and  life.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  child  to  be 
taught  what  is  wrong.  It  must  have  an  overpowering  fear  of  wrong  doing. 
Efforts  to  cultivate  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  natural  virtues,  appeals 
to  natural  motives,  are  not  sufficient.  There  must  be  a  direct  and  unequivocal 
recognition  of  the  Great  Source  of  moral  truth  and  life.  No  other  power  is  so 
efficient  in  the  education  and  development  of  our  race,  as  a  vivid  conception 
of  God's  active  presence,  and  conscious,  intelligent  interest  in  human  affairs. 
The  doctrine  of  personal  accountability  to  God  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  training  which  is  of  any  worth.  Horace  Greeley,  in  one  of  his  public 
addresses,  said  in  substance  that  the  true  idea  of  God  clearly  unfolded  within 
us,  moving  us  to  adore  and  obey  Him.  and  to  aspire  after  likeness  to  Him,  pro- 
duces the  highest  and  best  growth  of  our  nature.  Nothing  else  so  thoroughly 
awakens  the  moral  sense  within  us,  and  leads  to  the  complete  enthronement  of 
conscience  over  the  lower  desires  and  passions. 

Jacob's  son  Joseph,  one  of  the  purest  and  strongest  characters  in  history, 
gave  the  key  to  his  life  when  he  said,  "1  fear  God."  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom."  The  efficient  teacher  of  morality  must  recognize 
God  as  the  supreme  authority  in  human  conduct.  Any  effort  at  moral  training 
which  stops  short  of  this  is  weak  and  futile. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Not  many  more  sunrises  before  the  5th  of  July  will  lifl  its  curtain,  and  away 
over — 

Where  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound, 
the  chairman   of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
will  call  the  brethren  once  more  to  order. 

Many  eyes  are  now  turned  in  that  direction  trying  to  pierce  the  future  a 
little  way  and  see  whether  the  meeting  is  to  be  a  success. 

What  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  gathering  shall  be  worthy 
to  be  so  ranked  ? 

There  must  be  a  good  attendance,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  promise  thereof 
The  subjects  discussed  must  be  living  issues.  The  program  affords  solid 
ground  for  hope.  Let  us  have  more  thorough  inquiry  into  a  few  subjects. 
Short  speeches  and  more  of  them ;  and  the  man  who  wishes  to  spread  his 
remarks  over  ten  degrees  of  the  clock's  face  when  but  half  an  hour  is  given  to 
the  discussion  should  be  induced  to  cloture  himself. 

Fraternal  feeling  must  be  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  members  have  their 
being,  and  their  eyes  must  be  steadily  turned  toward  the  hills  whence  cometh 
help. 
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One  object  of  our  meetings  should  be  to  unify  effort  in  behalf  of  school  re- 
form, so  that  all  may  not  only  pull,  but  pull  one  way.  As  things  go,  very  little 
is  done  in  this  line,  other  affairs  take  up  the  time,  and  we  content  ourselves 
with  passing  a  re  olutiou  authorizing  the  commissioner  of  schools  to  go  ahead 
and  we*ll  follow  him,  which  subject-matter  we  straightway  forget. 

We  profess  to  believe  that  there  is  a  science  of  education,  but  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  this  science  generally  well  known  ?  Rather  is  there  not  need  that 
they  be  popularized  and  emphasized,  line  upon  line,  so  that  we  may  not  go  on 
always  experimenting,  or  what  is  worse,  with  pack-horse  constancy  eternally 
footing  it  to  the  jingling  of  some  leader's  bells  ? 

Can  not  something  be  devised  which  would  be  a  strong  provocative  of  self- 
culture  in  some  chosen  line  by  hundreds  of  teachers  who  are  so  easily  content- 
ed with  a  sort  of  pedlar's  pack  of  knowledge  ? 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  Association  as  a  promoter  of  frater- 
nity, by  making  us  know  each  other  here.  Better  is  a  friend  that  is  near  than 
a  brother  afar.  This  will  render  useless  that  code  of  professional  ethics  pro- 
posed not  long  ago  in  the  Association  ;  or  better,  will  keep  bright  the  charac- 
ters in  that  rule  of  gold,  quoted  to  the  Association  as  a  code  of  ethics  by  our 
loved  and  lamented  friend  Henkle. 

I  can't  imagine  how  a  fellow  can  do  meanly  and  selfishly  by  one  whom  he 
has  heartily  hand-shaken,  and  with  whom  he  has  held  pleasant  communion  at 
our  delightful  summer  gatherings.     At  least,  I  don't  want  to  imagine  him. 


One  object  had  in  view,  doubtless,  by  the  founders  of  the  State  Association 
was  to  provide  for  the  gradual  growth  of  a  body  of  professional  literature, 
which,  having  taken  root  in  the  soil  of  the  past,  should  be  constantly  bearing 
fruit  in  the  present,  and  give  in  an  attractive  form  the  conclusions  reached 
upon  educational  topics  by  modern  thinkers,  and  the  results  of  well-tried  exper- 
iments in  school  work.  Though  there  is  much  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
the  past  twenty  years  that  is  neither  original  nor  profound — the  undersigned 
wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  himself — the  aim  just  mentioned  has  not  failed 
of  the  mark.  A  valuable  addition  to  this  literature  is  suggested  by  some  of 
the  pap^-rs,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the  writer,  on  the  impending 
program. 

Whether  the  Association  should  be  stationary  or  itinerant  is  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. 

Many  claim  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  cause,  were  the  meetings  held 
successively  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State ;  that  the  daily  press  would  then 
regard  it  with  its  Argus  eye  and  scatter  the  record  of  its  doing  with  its  Briarean 
hand.  This  would  doubtless  be  the  result  if  our  recent  experience  in  Cleve- 
land is  a  test  case. 

On  the  other  hand  the  '^boys" — these  range  as  to  their  ages  from  sixty-five 
down — like  a  high-noon  recess  just  after  the  summer  solstice,  out  of  sight,  if 
may  be,  of  school-houses,  stately  halls,  crowded  streets  and  business  turmoil, 
away  in  some  retreat  where  dame  Nature  is  giving  holiday,  where  every  pros- 
pect pleases,  and  not  even  man  is  vile. 

Now,  can  not  all  these  laudable  purposes  be  fulfilled  at  our  Lake  Meetings  ? 
Let  our  leading  men.  especially  our  city  Superintendents,  urge  the  dailies  to 
send  each  a  reporter  among  you  taking  notes. 
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And,  faith  he'll  print  it,  and  if  he  won't  we  could  select  a  pablicatiou  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  would  be  to  make  a  liberal  digest  of  each  day's  proceed- 
ings, have  it  printed,  and  proofs  sent  to  the  leading  papers,  so  they  could  pub- 
lish it  as  from  "our  special  correspondent."  I  feel  sure  they  would  cheerfully 
do  it     This  committee  should  be  paid  for  its  labor. 

Indeed,  1  thiuk  this  plan  is  the  best  for  the  ordinary,  lay  reporter  when  he 
is  betrayed  into  an  educational  gathering,  is  noted  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
ingeniously  avoids  what  would  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  for  his 
supreme  disregard  for  the  laws  of  prspective  in  his  pen  pictures.        J.J.  B. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  interest  every  citizen  of  this  country.  But  just 
at  this  time,  Ohio  teachers  have  an  unusual  interest  in  it  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tificates which  do  not  contain  this  branch  will  not  be  valid  after  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember next.  In  the  next  few  months,  a  large  number  of  teachers  will  be  en- 
gaged in  burnishing  up  their  knowledge  of  dates  and  events, — of  discoveries, 
settlements,  battles,  administrations,  etc. ;  and  undoubtedly,  a  goodly  number 
of  prospective  applicants  for  certificates  will  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
history  of  their  country  for  thefi^rst  time.  With  the  view  of  aiding  young  teach- 
ers in  their  efforts  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  country's  history,  we 
reproduce  a  topical  outline  of  the  subject  which  we  prepared  for  use  in  our 
school  work.  We  do  not  present  it  as  a  complete  syllabus,  but  rather  as  con- 
taining salient  points  about  which  the  student  may  build  up  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

We  would  particularly  caution  the  student  against  the  use  of  this  or  any 
other  outline  as  a  means  of  cramming  with  isolated  facts  and  dates.  It  may 
be  used  profitably,  in  connection  with  a  good  text  book,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging and  systematizing  what  is  learned,  thereby  greatly  aiding  the  memory. 
A  distaste  for  the  study  of  history  often  arises  from  a  want  of  system.  The 
mind  is  filled  with  a  confused  mass  of  events  and  dates  equally  devoid  of  inter- 
est and  value. 

The  young  student  of  history  needs  also  to  be  cautioned  against  an  attempt 
to  remember  too  great  a  number  of  details  at  first.  The  aim,  at  first,  should 
be  to  fix  firmly  the  main  threads  of  the  story,  upon  which  may  be  strung  sub- 
sequently whatever  is  desirable.     Maps  should  be  used  freely. 

I.     Discoveries. 

1.  Columbus  and  his  voyages  and  discoveries. 

2.  Subsequent  explorations  and  discoveries. 

{I.  Cabots. 
2.  Drake. 
3.  Raleigh. 

'  1.  Verazani. 

2.  Ribault. 

S.'Champlain. 
,4.  Jesuit  Missionaries. 


(6)  By  the  French. 
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(c)  By  the  Spanish. 


1.  Ponce  de  Leon. 

2.  Balboa. 

3.  De  Sota. 

4.  Melendez. 

{d)  By  the  Dutch. — Henry  Hudson. 
II.     Early  settlements. 


^  ..French.      { .•;  J-*,^^'''- 


{1.  Jamestown. 
2.  Plymouth. 
3.  Pennsylvania. 

4  Dutch.        ■!  \;  Manhattan. 

\l.  New  Jersey.     , 

III.  Rival  claims  to  American  territory. 

IV.  Intercolonial   wars; — date,  locality,  parties  enj^aged,  causes,  principal 
events,  and  results  of  each. 

1.  King  William's  war. 

2.  Queen  Anne's  war. 

3.  King  George's  war. 

4.  French  and  Indian  war. 

V.  State  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 

1.  Number  and  names  of  the  colonies. 

2.  Total  population. 

3.  Prevailing  religion. 

4.  Chief  occupations  of  the  people. 

5.  State  of  education. 

VI.  The  Revolution. 

1.  Date  and  duration. 

2.  Causes. 

3.  Principal  events. 

(a)  Lexington. 

(6)  Bunker  Hill. 

(c)  Siege  and  evacuation  of  Boston. 

{d)  British  occupation  of  New  York. 

(e)  Declaration  of  Independence. 

(y)  Burgoynes  invasion  and  surrender. 

{g)  Valley  Forge. 

(A)  Arnold's  treason. 

(i)  Yorktown. 

4.  Treaty  of  peace. 

5.  Results. 

VII.  Articles  of  Confederation. 

VIII.  The  Constitution. 

1.  Its  formation  apd  adoption. 

2.  Its  leading  features. 

3.  Amendments. 

IX.  The  Presidents  in  order,  and  the  term  of  office  of  each, 
X     Second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

1.  Date  and  duration. 


/ 
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2.  Causes. 

3.  Principal  events. 

(a)  Surrender  of  Hull. 

(6)  Perry's  victory. 

(c)  Capture  and  burning;  of  Washington. 

(<Z)  Bombardment  of  Baltimore. — "The  Star  Spanj];led  Banner." 

(«)  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

4.  Treaty  of  peace. 

5.  The  results. 

XI.  The  Mexican  war. 

1.  Date  and  duration. 

2.  Causes. 

3.  Principal  events. 

(a)  Monterey. 
(6)  Buena  Vista. 

(c)  Vera  Cruz. 

(d)  City  of  Mexico. 

4.  Treaty  of  peace. 

5.  Results. 

XII.  American  slavery. 

1.  Its  introduction. 

2.  Missouri  Compromise. 

3.  Eansas-Nebi'aska  bill. 

4.  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

5.  Its  abolition. 

XIII.  The  Great  Rebellion. 

1.  Date  and  duration. 

2.  Causes. 

3.  States  seceding. 

4.  Principal  events.  « 

5.  Cost  and  results. 

XIV.  Acquisitions  of  territory. 

1.  Louisiana.    2.  Florida.    3.  Texas,   New  Mexico  and  California.    4. 
Alaska. 

XV.  Admission  of  new  States. 

Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  &c. 

XVI.  Inventions. 

Steamboat,  telegraph,  cotton  gin,  sewing  machine,  electric   light,  tele- 
phone, etc. 


POST  GRADUATE  STUDY  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

The  University  of  Wooster  has  published  a  pamphlet  containing  twelve 
courses  of  study  beyond  the  college  curriculum,  for  the^dvanced  degrees  of  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  S.  D.,  etc.  The  course  is  open  to  non-residents,  who  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  examination  after  a  period  of  study.  The  object  is  to 
stimulate  thorough  study  under  professional  direction,  in  some  special  branch 
of  knowledge,  after  the  college  course  is  finished.  It  is  a  wholesotne  method 
of  employing  time  between  hours  of  daily  duty,  and  we  should  think  that  manj 
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teachers  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  plan.  A  catalogue  and  pam- 
phlet containing  full  instructions  and  details  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
to  the  President  of  the  University. 


A  correspondent  asj^s  whether  the  law  authorizes  the  holding  of  a  Sunday 
school,  singing  school,  or  the  like,  in  a  school-house ;  and  whether  it  is  the 
township  board,  or  the  local  board,  which  has  control  of  the  school-house.  An 
answer  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  School  Com- 
missioner's report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1879,  on  page  53.  The  school- 
houses  are  the  property  of  the  township,  and  the  township  board  has  full  con- 
trol, within  the  limitations  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  decided  that  "boards  of  education  are 
invested  with  the  title  to  the  property  in  their  respective  districts  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  public  schools,  and  the  appropriation  of  such  property  to  any  other 
use  is  unauthorized." 

There  is  also  a  decision  in  another  State  to  the  effect  that  "the  inhabitants  of 
a  school  district  have  no  right  to  use  the  school-house  for  religious  meetings 
and  Sunday  schools  against  the  objection  of  any  tax-payer  ot  the  district,  even 
though  the  district  may  have  voted  to  allow  such  use,  and  an  injunction  will  be 
granted  against  such  use,  on  the  application  of  such  tax-payer." 


We  are  informed  that  School  Commissioner  DeWolf  has  delivered  addresses 
in  connection  with  the  closingexercisesof  the  schools  of  Richmond,  Mechanics- 
burg,  DeGraff,  Marion,  West  Liberty,  Granville,  Tarlton,  London,  Carrollton, 
Circleville,  and  Tiffin,  visiting,  in  the  meantime,  several  schools  on' the  way^ 
He  expresses  his  belief  that  a  very  large  number  of  schools  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  in  the  villages  are  doing  most  excellent  work. 

His  report  of  the  work  of  the  schools  for  1880-81,  he  informs  us,  was  entirely 
complete  and  presented  to  the  State  printer  on  Jan.  ISth.  May  4th  it  was 
taken  by  the  State  printer  to  the  printing  office,  and  at  this  date,  June  17th, 
nine  forms,  or  144  pages,  out  of  thirty  forms  of  which  these  reports  usuall}^ 
consist^  have  been  sent  him  for  correction  He  does  not  venture  any  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  state  of  things,  but  does  not  expect  to  see  a  full  copy  of 
the  report  before  September  1st. 


We  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  patrons  on  the  enlargement  and  improved 
appearance  of  the  Monthly.  It  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  make  of  the  Monthi  y 
a  magazine  worthy  of  the  cause  it  represents,  and  of  which  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
will  be  proud ;  and  in  our  endeavors  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  hope  for 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  profession  throughout  the  State.  What  is  most 
needed  now  is  a  large  increase  of  our  subscription  list.  We  hope  to  see  it 
doubled  by  the  first  of  January  next ;  and  this  can  easily  be  done,  if  all  will  co- 
operate. We  want  the  cause  of  the  Monthly  represented  in  all  the  Summer 
Institutes.  Sample  copies  will  be  sent  on  application.  Subscriptions  may 
begin  with  the  July  number. 


Do  not  forget  to  send  us  a  report  of  your  institute. 
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One  thing  which  blesses  the  public  school  teacher's  vocation  is  the  vacatiofl. 
It  is  then  his  duty  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  health — nerve,  muscle  and  spirits — for 
the  next  year.  He  can  slip  from  under  his  responsibility  for  the  hopes  of  the 
country,  calmly  allowing  it  to  rest  upon  their  immediate  ancestors.  He  should 
attend  the  State  Association  and,  at  least,  one  teacher  s  institute,  for  his  own 
profit  and  the  good  of  the  cause,  then  let  him  go  out  doors  and  grow ;  dwell 
under  the  open  sky — or  beneath  the  oak  whose  upper  story  has  been  leased  by 
the  century-living  crow — and  list  to  Nature's  teachers.  The  result  would  be 
more  ozone  in  the  Fall  term. 


New  Advertisements.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  announce  some  import- 
ant new  books.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  call  attention  to  their  readers  and 
geographies. 

On  the  fourth  page  of  cover  will  be  found  the  announcement  of  Adelbert 
College  and  The  Western  Reserve  Academy.  See  what  is  said  about  Chautau- 
qua on  the  third  page  of  cover. 


To  the  person  sending  us  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  at  regular  club  rates, 
between  this  time  and  the  first  of  October,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest 
edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  to  the  person  sending  next  to 
the  largest  list  we  will  send  a  copy  of  Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary. We  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  Monthly  for  one  year  to  each  person 
sending  a  club  of  ten  or  more  subseribers  at  regular  club  rates. 


The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  and  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation will  hold  a  joint  meeting  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  beginning  July  11,  and  end- 
ing July  14,  1882.  An  elaborate  program  has  been  prepared,  and  a  very  large 
attendance  is  expected.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  various  railroad 
and  steamboat  lines  to  return  members  free  until  Aug.  I,  and  hotels  and  board- 
ing houses  offer  reduced  rates. 


•>-> 


We  are  re-enforced.  Ex-Commissioner  Burns  has  been  engaged  to  take  part 
in  the  editorial  work  of  the  Monthly,  and  we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  be 
well  pleased  with  the  announcement.  He  is  too  well  known  to  require  an  in- 
troduction. His  large  experience,  his  great  familiarity  with  our  school  system, 
and  his  well-known  literary  ability,  give  him  special  fitness  for  the  work. 


The  Public  School  /o?^rnaZ  of  Cincinnati,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  is  largely  given 
to  the  subject  of  life  and  fire  insurance.  That's  right.  Every  school  teacher 
should  have  a  policy  of  his  own.  Yet  we  cannot  see  how  fire  insurance  can 
interest  him,  as  he  usually  lives  in  some  other  man's  house.  It  does  not  refer, 
we  suppose,  to  any  time  subsequent  to  this  life. 


The  article  in  this  number  on  "The  Study  of  English,"  is  deserving  of  special 
attention.  It  is  well  written  and  deals  with  matters  of  vital  importance.  We 
believe  Prof  Smith  is  correct  in  saying  that  one  of  ouf  greatest  needs  at  pres- 
ent is  better  teaching  of  English  in  every  grade  of  our  schools,  and  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  course. 
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it  is  our  expectation  to  publish  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion in  the  August  number.  The  papers  and  discussions  which  this  number 
alone  will  contain  will  be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription  to 
any  teacher. 


We  send  this  number  to  some  whose  subscriptions  expired  with  the  June 
number,  and  who  have  not  renewed  Any  such  who  do  not  wish  to  continue 
will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  us  of  the  fact  and  returning  the  number. 


\ 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

r 

— Upper  S%ndusky  graduated  a  class  of  five  this  year — all  girls. 

— The  Cadiz  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  eight  girls,  June  27. 

— The  Medina  high  school  graduated  two  boys  and  five  girls,  June  16. 

— Eight  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Uhrichsville  high  school,  May  26. 

— The  Belmont  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Morristown,  May  27. 

— A  class  of  four  were  graduated  from  the  Wadsworth  high  school,  June  2. 

— The  first  annual  commencement  of  the  New  London  high  school  occurred 
June  2. 

— The  Springfield  high  school  graduated  this  year  a  class  of  fifteen  girls  and 
five  boys. 

— The  Akron  high  school  graduating  class  numbers  twenty-two  girls  and 
seven  boys. 

— The  graduating  class  of  the  Massillon  high  school  consists  of  twelve  girls 
and  six  boys. 

— The  high  school  of  Harrison,  O.,  graduated  this   year  a  class  of  nine  girls 
and  three  boys. 

— Seven  girls  and  three   bo3\s   were   graduated   from   the  Painesville   high 
school,  June  21. 

— The  Brooklyn   village   high   school   graduated  a  class  of  nine,  on  Friday 
evening,  June  16. 

— The  Marysville  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  eight  girls  and  seven  boys, 
on  the  evening  of  June  1. 

— Norton  and  Green  townships,  Summit  county,  have  each  resolved  to  estab- 
lished a  township  high  school. 

— The  high  school  of  Elyria  graduated,  June  21,  a  class  of  nineteen,  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  school. 

— The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Grand  River  Institute  at  Aus- 
tinburg  was  celebrated  June  7. 
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— A  correspondent  states  that  the  schools  of  Bellaire  are  to  be  run  next 
year  without  a  superintendent.  > 

— The  Cambridge  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  eighteen  this  year — the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

— The  Buc3'ru8  high  school  graduated  three  boys  and  eight  girls.  The  com- 
menceroent  exercises  were  held  June  9. 

—  The  high  school  of  Piqua,  0.,  graduated  a  class  of  twelve — six  boys  and 
six  girls.     The  exercises  were  held  June  1. 

— The  Ravenna  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  fourteen — nine  girls  and 
five  boys.     Commencement  was  held  June  22. 

—The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Millersburg  high  school  were  held  June  2. 
The  class  consisted  of  four  boys  and  four  girls. 

— Commencement  exercises  of  the  Kent  high  school  were  held  June  15.  The 
graduating  class  consisted  of  five  boys  and  five  girls.  • 

— The  eighth  annual  commencement  of  the  Bridgeport  high  school  occurred 
May  2(5.     We  did  not  learn  the  number  of  graduates. 

— Four  girls  were  graduated  from  the  Carrollton  high  school,  June  9.  The 
annual  address  was  delivered  b}'^  Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf. 

-■■The  sixteenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Fremont  high  school  was  held 
June  13.     The  graduating  class  consisted  of  seven  girls. 

— Commencement  exercises  of  the  Circleville  high  school  occurred  June  16. 
Five  girls  and  two  boys  constituted  the  graduating  class. 

— The  Newark  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  16  this  year — 2  boys  and  14 
girls.     The  commencement  exercises  were  held  June  15. 

— Commencement  exercises  of  the  Tallmadge  high  school  occurred  June  2. 
The  graduating  class  consisted  of  seven  girls  and  four  boys. 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Marysville  high  school  were  held  June 
1.     The  graduating  class  consisted  of  eight  girls  and  seven  boys. 

— The  Salem  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  thirteen  this  year.  Among 
the  nura])er  was  Miss  Clara  T).  Henkle,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Henkle. 

-=— The  closing  exercises  of  the  St.  Clairsville  schools,  consisting  of  readings 
from  Longfellow,  took  place  May  26.     There  was  no  graduating  class  this  year. 

— The  high  school  commencement  at  Lima  occurred  June  9.  The  class  con- 
sisted of  15  girls  and  4  boys.  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  delivered  the  annual 
address. 

— The  graduating  class  ef  the  Lebanon  high  school  consisted  of  five  girls. 
The  Lebanon  &iar  speaks  of  J.  F.  Lukens  as  a  hard-working,  faithful  superin- 
tendent. 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  Poland  Seminary  occurred  Friday,  June 
16.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Evans  of  Youngstown.  All  the  teach- 
ers of  the  seminary  have  accepted  positions  elsewhere.  The  trustees  are  look- 
ing for  a  principal  and  assistants. 
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— The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Texas,  has  arranged  to  conduct  sixteen 
Summer  normal  schools  in  that  State,  commencing  July  6.  Four  of  them  are 
for  colored  teachers. 

— The  Belmont  County  Normal  Institute,  at  St.  Clairsville,  commences  July 
17,  and  jcontinues  five  weeks,  with  T.  E.  Orr,  C.  W.  Elliott,  J.  A.  Henderson, 
and  J.  S.  Moffatt  as  instructors. 

— The  catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware,  shows  a  total 
enrollment  in  all  departments  of  672  students.  The  collegiate  department 
numbers  287 — a  senior  class  of  53. 

— The  Business  Educators*  Association  of  America  met  at  Cincinnati,  June 
6.  Representative  men  from  the  Business  Colleges  of  the  country  were  in  at- 
tendance.    The  session  continued  several  days. 

— The  Plymouth  high  school  graduated  this  year  a  class  of  seven  girls  and 
five  boys — the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school.  About  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  expect  to  pursue  a  higher  course. 

— The  Steubenville  Board  of  Education  has  made  provision  for  normal  train- 
ing by  adding  one  year  to  the  instruction  of  those  in  the  high  school  who  pro- 
pose to  teach.     The  superintendent  is  to  have  charge  of  the  normal  class. 

— The  high  school  of  London,  0.,  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  It 
graduated  this  year  a  class  of  twelve  girls  and  seven  boys.  The  teachers,  Misses 
Lizzie  Maxey  and  Frances  Baker  have  been  re-elected  at  increased  salaries. 

— The  Wapakoneta  high  school  graduated  four  girls  this  year.  Commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  May  26.  The  Anglaize  County  Democrat  speaks  of 
Superintendent  Carson's  management  of  the  schools  in  high  terms  of  praise. 

— The  Harrison  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  hold  its  annual  session  at 
Scio,  during  the  week  commencing  Aug.  21.  Prof  Kirkwood,  of  Wooster,  Miss 
Mary  C.  Gable,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  have  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

— We  learn  that  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Mt.  Qilead  high  school  were 
of  a  high  order.  Eleven  girls  and  four  boys  were  graduated.  Superintendent 
T.  J.  Mitchell  receives  great  credit  for  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools. 

— The  high-school  commencement  at  Warren  occurred  May '25,  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual.  The  change  of  time  was  caused  by  the  taking  down  of  the 
high-school  building  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  building  on  the  old  site. 

— The  Gallipolis  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  nine — three  boys  and  six 
girls.  Commencement  June  8.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hirst  delivered  the  annual  address. 
The  colored  high  school  graduated  its  first  class  this  year — one  boy  and  three 
girls.     M.  N.  Brown  has  been  re-elected  principal. 

— Springfield,  0.,  employs  a  special  teacher  in  each  of  the  three  departments 
of  music,  writing,  and  drawing,  at  a  salary  of  $1000  each.  The  Board  recently 
granted  Prof  Williams,  the  music  teacher,  leave  of  absence  for  one  week,  with 
twenty-five  dollars  for  expenses,  in  order  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching 
music  pursued  at  Cleveland,  Akron  and  Ravenna.  Supt.  White  reports,  for 
the  month  of  May,  an  enrollment  of  2,811,  ah  average  daily  attendance  of 
2,566,  cases  of  tardiness  105,  truancy  21,  corporal  punishment  87. 
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— The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  shows  an  attend- 
ance of  about  one  hundred  students.  This  is  the  oldest  literary  institution 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  Its  establishment  was  provided  for  as  early  as 
1787,  and  it  was  organized  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1804. 

—The  annual  session  of  the  Summer  Normal  School,  in  connection  with 
Xenia  College,  will  commence  July  17,  and  continue  six  weeks.  Thsre  is  a 
graded  course  of  instruction,  a  good  corps  of  instructors,  and  every  facility  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  study.     Address  the  principal,  Wm.  Smith,  Xenia,  0. 

— Xenia,  the  good  old  anti-slavery  town  in  which  we  taught  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  held  two  commencements  this  year ,  one  on  June  6,  for  colored 
graduates,  and  one  on  June  H,  for  white.  There  were  five  colored  and  twenty- 
two  white  graduates.  Why  do  such  places  as  Xenia  and  Springfield  keep  up 
the  color  line  ?  Cleveland,  Akron,  Salem,  and  other  places  up  this  way,  gradu- 
ate both  colors  from  the  same  platform  at  the  same  time. 

— The  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Wooster  for  the  year  just 
closed  shows  this  institution  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  University 
has  been  in  operation  twelve  years,  and  in  that  time  1,382  students  have  been 
in  attendance.  There  are  276  alumni  of  the  institution,  and  jthe  catalogue  con- 
tains the  names  of  12  Post  Graduates,  HI  Seniors,  42  Juniors,  55  Sophomores, 
and  58  Freshmen,  with  176  in  the  Preparatory  Department.  The  steady 
growth  of  the  University  and  its  present  prosperity  are  gratifying  to  its  many 
friends. 

— A  class  of  four  girls  and  one  boy  graduated  "themselves  frum  the  Sidney 
high  school,  May  27.  A  difficulty  having  arisen  between  them  and  the  Board 
of  Education,  after  their  examinations  were  over,  the  Board  temporarily  sus- 
pended them  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their  graduation,  pro- 
hibiting their  teacher  and  the  superintendent  from  assisting  or  training  them 
in  their  rehearsals.  The  class  proceeded,  however,  to  hold  commencement  ex- 
ercises. The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  exercises  are  said  to  have  been  very 
creditable. 

— We  have  received  the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Chickering  Classical  and 
Scientific  Institute,  at  Cincinnati.  This  school  was  started  in  1855,  as  a 
* 'Select  School  for  Boys  "  by  J.  B.  Chickering,  whose  name  it  now  bears.  The 
first  diploma  was  issued  in  1864.  The  alumni  of  the  school  now  number  two 
hundred. 

At  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  in  December  last,  Mr.  W.  H.  Venable,  who, 
for  twenty  years,  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Scientific  Department  of  the 
school,  succeeded  to  the  principalship.  His  well-known  scholarship  and  refin- 
ed taste  eminently  fit  him  for  the  position,  and  give  ample  assurance  that  the 
high  reputation  of  the  institution  will  be  maintained. 

— New  York  State  Certificates. — Neil  Gilmour,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  issued  a  circular  addressed  to  School  Commissioners  and  city 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  regard  to  examinations  of  applicants  for  State 
certificates.  The  examinations  were  held  in  the  high  school  buildings  at 
Albany,  Binghamton,  Rochester  and  Watertown,  and  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  New  York  City,  beginning  on  Wednesday,  June  28,  at  2  P.  M. 
Candidates  were  required  to  pass  a  thorough   examination   in   the  following 
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named  branches:  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  analysis,  composi- 
tion, geography,  outlines  of  American  history,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra 
and  plane  geometry.  They  were  also  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
book-keeping,  rhetoric,  the  natural  sciences,  linear  and  perspective  drawing, 
gen;iral  history,  general  literature,  methods,  school  economy,  civil  government 
and  school  law.  The  examinations  were  open  to  candidates  living  in  any  part 
of  the  State,  and  to  such  residents  of  other  States  as  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention to  teach  in  the  State. 

— The  graduating  class  of  the  Columbus  high  school  numbers  fifty-four. 

— The  citizens  of  Oxford,   0.,  have  petitioned  for  the  re-opening  of  Miami  "^ 
University.     The  trustees  do  not  see  the  way  clear  to  grant  the  petition. 

— A  bill  has  passed  the  New  York  Legislature  providing  a  small  pension  for    y 
teachers  retired  from  service.     It  is  thought  that  Gov.  Cornell  will  veto  it.     He 
ought  to  do  so. 

— N.  E.  0.  T.  A. — The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North-eastern  Ohio  yf 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Akron,  June  10.  The  attendance  was  not 
large,  the  hibors  incident  to  the  closing  of  the  school  year  keeping  many  away. 
Three  important  papers  were  presented.  The  first  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Weaver,  of 
Akron,  was  a  strong  plea  for  more  and  better  training,  in  schools  of  every 
grade,  in  the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  The  study  of  our  own  language,  as  an 
expression  of  the  philosophy  of  thought,  as  the  sypabol  of  our  invisible  life,  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  study.  To  accomplish  the  best  results, 
there  are  required:  1.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  formation  of 
words.  2.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words.  A  sentence,  or  a  para- 
graph, is  a  mosaic  of  words,  in  which  each  word  is  exactly  fitted  in  its  place  ; 
and  this  adaptation  of  words  to  their  places  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  their 
meaning.  3.  Training  in  the  use  of  language.  The  English  language  is  bad- 
ly used  by  a  vast  majority  of  English-speaking  people.  Many  of  our  scholars 
are  tongue-tied.  Untrained  tongues  will  not  utter  the  fullness  of  knowing 
minds.  There  is  a  heedlessness  in  the  use  of  language  in  all  our  schools  and 
colleges,  which  needs  to  be  corrected.  There  is  a  tide  of  vulgar  speech  to  be 
resisted ;  there  are  early  habits  to  be  overcome ;  there  is  training  of  the  ear, 
the  voice,  the  mind  and  the  eye  to  correct  usage ;  and  there  is  drill  necessary 
to  make  all  this  second  nature.  All  this  can  go  on  in  the  midst  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  school,  if  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  student's  business  to  attend  to  it. 

Dr.  Taylor,  ofWooster,  took  for  his  theme:  "Godliness  Profitable  to  Edu- 
cation." His  address  covered  three  points :  I.  The  theory  of  a  purely 
secular  education  may  be  shown  to  be  wholly  unphilosophical  :  1,  because 
founded  upon  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  the  constitution  of  man;  2,  be- 
cause built  upon  a  false  view  of  the  aim  of  education  itself;  3,  because  founded 
upon  false  views  of.the  moral  condition  of  man ;  4,  because  it  holds  to  a  defect- 
ive view  of  the  nature  of  morals;  5,  in  that  it  ignores  the  inevitable  connection 
between  religion  and  every  study  to  be  pursued  ;  6,  because  it  leaves  out  of  view 
the  highest  and  most  powerful  motives  of  education  ;  7,  in  that  it  neglects  the 
sources  of  education  in  the  personal  influence  of  teachers  and  companions;  8, 
be  cause  it  refuses  to  admit  the  claims  which  religion  makes  upon  youth  at 
every  stage  and  in  every  step  of  his  growth.     TI.     A  historical  consideration  of 
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secular  education  shows  that  abolishing  religion  from  alliance  with  education 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  recent  experiment,  or  a  revival  of  the  exceptional,  futile 
and  disastrous  attempts  of  distant  days.  III.  This  theory  of  secular  education 
is  proved  in  practice  to  be  unequal  to  the  true  and  full  deve  opment  of  man  in 
his  highest  nature  and  loftiest  powers.  Any  theory  that  plucks  out  religion 
from  the  center  of  education  removes  its  purifying  and  protecting  power  and 
imperils  every  highest  and  best  interest  of  humanitj'  and  leaves  mankind  a 
prey  to  most  potent  foes. 

Dr.  Ellis  of  Sandusky,  read  a  very  entertaining  paper  on  ''Sowing  and  Reap- 
ing in  School  Work."  His  line  of  thought  may  be  gathered  from  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  paper : 

**I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  teacher's  efforts  in  the  school-room  are 
weakened  by  being  exerted  upon  some  sulyects  of  secondary  importance;  that 
tlie  complaint  that  the  training  of  the  public  school  gives  mental  power  at  the 
expense  of  moral  force  is  not  well  founded;  that  the  restraining  influence  of 
the  discipline  of  the  public  schools  is  effective  in  awakening  and  strengthening 
a  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  that,  too,  very  often,  despite  demoralizing 
agenda  at  work  within  the  pupils'  homes  ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  the  matter  of  public  education  is  such  instruction  as  will  arouse  and 
stimulate  thought,  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  beget  a  love  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  for  those  things  which  best  fill  out  the  measure  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned life." 


PERSONAL. 

— Supt.  Doud  has  been  re-elected  at  Toledo. 

— Mr.  Rice  succeeds  A.  B.  Christy  at  Cortland.     Salary,  $600. 

— Supt.  John  Simpson,  of  Mansfield,  has  been  re-elected.     Salary,  $1,800. 

— Herbert  Stanley  succeeds  John  E.  Morris  at  Newton  Falls.     Salary,  $600. 

— J.  B.  Peaslee  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

— W.  R.  Wickes,  of  the   Norwalk   high  school  goes  to  Granville  as  superin- 
tendent. 

— Frank  G.  Lee  has  been  re-elected  at  Plymouth,  0.     He  has  already  served 
three  years. 

— G.  A.  Frambes  has  been  re-elected  assistant-superintendent  of  the  Colum- 
bus schools. 

— H.  L.  Peck,  of  Garrettsville,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Barnesville. 

— Supt.  A.  C.  Duel  has  been  re-elected  at  Urbana,  where  he  has  served  these 
many  years. 

— Joseph  Rea,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Dresden,  has  been  re-elected  at 
the  old  salary. 

— Superintendent  Dean,   of  Washington,  O.,  has   been   re-elected  at  an  in- 
creased salary. 

— Rev.   J.    H.  Vincent,   D.  D.,  delivered  the  annual  address  at  Lake  Erie 
Seminary,  June  22. 
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— Rev.  William  S.  Doak,  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, died  at  Tusculum,  Tenn.,  May  23. 

— L.  D.  Brown,  saperintendent  of  schools  at  Hamilton,  has  been  unanimous- 
ly re-elected. 

— C.  W.  Butler,  of  Bellefontaine,  takes  the  superintendency  at  Monroeville. 
Salary,  $1000. 

— Wilbur  V.  Rood  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Akron  high  school. 
Salary,  $1,200. 

— Henry  Whitworth  succeeds  C.  W.  Butler  as  superintendent  of  the  Belle- 
fontaine schools,  I 

— N.  L.  Glover,  teacher  of  music  in  the  Akron  schools  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  been  re-elected. 

— A.  W.  Kennedy,  for  ten  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Girard,  has 
been  elected  at  Hubbard. 

— ^John  E.  Morris,  of  Newton  Falls  succeeds  Superintendent  Peck  at  Gar- 

rettsville.     Salary,  $1000. 

• 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria,  delivered  an  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Medina  high  school. 

— T.  E.  Orr  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Bridgeport, 
0.,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

— L.  L.  H.  Austin,  of  Monroeville,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Napoleon.     Salary,  $1100. 

— Superintendents  Geo.  Campbell,  of  Waverly,  and  M.  H.  Lewis,  of  Circle- 
ville,  have  both  been  re-elected. 

— E.  B.  Cox  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Xenia  Schools.     Sal- 
ary, $1,500.  an  increase  of  $300. 

— R.  B.  Marsh  has  served  fifteen  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon 
schools.     He  has  been  re-elected. 

— A.  N.  Bernard,  after  a  protracted  contest,  has  been  re-elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

— P.  W.  Search  has  served  six  years  as  superintendent  of  the  West  Liberty 
schools.     He  has  been  re-elected. 

— Prof  Geo.  H.  White,  of  Oberlin,  delivered   an   address   to   the  graduating 
class  of  the  Wadsworth  high  school. 

— G.  N.  Carothers  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Salem, 
O.     This  will  be  his  sixth  year  there. 

— A.  A.  Douglass  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Belleville, 
at  a  salary  of  $1 100 — an  increase  of  $100. 

— Prof  W.  N.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  elected  president  of  Antioch 
College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  0.  So  says  an  Indianapolis  despatch  to  the 
Cincinnati  Commercidkl.  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Indiana 
School  Jou7*nal,  is  probably  meant.     If  so,  we  extend  congratulations. 
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— Arthur  McCourtney,  who  tauf^ht  school  in  Perry  County  sixty  yeaifs  agd, 
died  recently  near  New  Lexington,  0.,  aged  nearly  ninety. 

— President  B.   A.  Hinsdale  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  Hiram  College, 
and  has  formally  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Cleveland  schools. 

— C.   C.  Davidson  has  been  unanimously-  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
New  Lisbon  schools,  making  his  seventh  year  in  that  position. 

— Abram  Brown  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Columbus  high  school. 
Salary,  J?2,400— an  increase  of  $400. 

— J.  H.  McMillen  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Xenia  high  school,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,200,  an  increase  of  $250. 

— Supt.  Waite,  of  Ashtabula,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Supt.  Clark,  at  Oberlin. 

— Samuel  Findley  has  been  re-elected  supcrinteudent  of  the  Akron  schools. 
This  will  be  the  fifteenth  year  in  this  position. 

-   Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  has  institute  engagements  for  the  month  of 
Auijust,  in  Darke,  Shelby  and  Lorain  counties. 

— Hiram    Sapp  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Wadsworth  schools, 
after  four  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

— R.  H.  Kinnison  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wel- 
lington, O.     He  has  already  served  three  years. 

— Edward  J.  Godfrey  has  served  four  years  as  principal  of  the  Salem  high 
school,  and  h«is  been  re  elected.     Salary,  $1000. 

— J.  J.  Burns  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lancaster,  0.,at 
a  salary  of  $1,700,  and  has  accepted  the  position. 

— The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  Mr.  J.  E.  Sater  superintend- 
ent of  the  Educational  Department  at  the  next  State  Fair. 

— C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  delivered  an  address  to  the  class  and  presented 
diplomas,  at  the  (Ireenville  high  school  commencement,  June  2. 

— Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  has  institute  engagements,  for  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  counties  of  Logan,  Ashland,  Tuscarawas,  and  Huron. 

— Milo  P.  Jewett,  founder  and  first  President  of  Vassar  College,  and  pioneer 
of  special  education  for  women  in  America,  died  at  Milwaukee,  June  9. 

— F.B.Pearson   has   })een    re-elected  superintendent  of  the  West  Jefferson 
schools,  at  $100  per  month.     This  will  be  his  third  year  in  the  position. 

— Supt.  Hartzler  has  institute  engagements  for  July  and  August,  at  Waver- 
ly,  Coshocton,  Newark,  New  Philadelphia,  Portsmouth  and  Millersburg. 

— L  M.  Clemens  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Dover, 
and  accepts  a  similar  position  at  Ashtabula,  where  he  labored  some  years  ago. 

— Miss   Adelaide   Simpson,    for  five  years   assistant  preceptress  in  Poland 

Union   Seminary,    has   accepted   the   chair   of  mathematics  and  history,  in  a 

ladies'  seminary  at  Napa,  Cal.     Ohio  loses  and  California   gains  an   excellent 
teacher. 
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— Supt.  W.  J.  White,  of  Sprinj?field,  0.,  has  been  re-elected,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,250,  an  increase  of  $250.  Springfield  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
Major's  services. 

—Supt.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  0.,  goes  to  Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  take 
charge  of  schools  there.  Salary,  $1,600.  So  it  is.  The  Ohio  schoolmaster  is 
in  demand  everywhere. 

— The  St.  Clairsville  Board  of  FJducation  has  retained  all  the  old  teachers 
for  another  year,  including  Superintendent  Hitchcock.  The  salary  of  the  latter 
was  increased  to  $1100. 

— Wra.  Richardson  has  been  unanimously  re-eloctod  superintendent  of  the 
Chillicothe  schools,  wherein,,  for  several  years,  he  h.is  been  doing  earnest,  faith^ 
ful  work.     Salary,  $2000. 

— T.  M.  Johnson,  of  Cumberland  Md.,  has  been  emploj'ed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Dover  Union  Schools  for  the  coming  year.  Chas.  N.  Works,  of  Youngs- 
town,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  high  school. 

—J.  W.  MacKinnon  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  London,  0.,  for  two  years,  at  a  salar3'  of  $li^50  an  increase  of  $150. 
He  has  already  occupied  the  position  five  years. 

— C.  M.  Nichols,  editor  of  the  Springfield  liepubliCy  and  his  wife,  sailed  for 
Europe,  by  the  steamship  City  of  Rome,  on  Saturday,  May  27.  The  Republic, 
b}'  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  Ohio. 

— Samuel  Major  has  been  called  from  the  Lancaster  high  scho^ol  to  succeed 
Mr.  Burns  as  principal  of  the  Chillicothe  high  school,  Mr.  B.  going  to  Lancas- 
ter s.k  superintendent.     "A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery." 

— J.  M.  Yarnell,  after  eight  years  of  faithful  and  effective  labor  at  Barnes- 
ville,  goes  to  Cambridge,  at  an  increased  salary.  The  papers  of  Belmont 
count3^  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  work  at  Barnesville. 

— R.  W.  Stevenson  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Columbus 
schools  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  filled  the  position  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  Dispatch  speaks  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  his  work. 

— Charles   R.   Shreve   has   been   re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Martin's  Ferry.     This    will   be    his  twent^^-fourth   year.     The    Times  says  the 
Board  of  Education  has  honored  itself  no  less  than  Mr.  Shreve  by  this  action. 
Faithful  service  does  meet  its  reward. 

— Supt.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Cleveland,  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  Yonkers,  New  York,  at  a  salary  of  $1,300.  No  man  has  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  education  in  Ohio  than  Mr.  Rickoff,  and  we  greatly  regret  to 
see  him  leave  the  State,  though  we  rejoice  in  his  good  fortune. 

— M.  E.  Hard  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Gallipolis  schools. 
J.  H.  Philips  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Miss  Rowena 
P.  Cooke,  assistant.  Miss  Lucie  M.  Walker,  teacher  of  vocal  music  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  re-elected,  but  she  will  probably  not  accept  the 
position. 
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— W.  J.  Myers  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Cadiz  schools  to  en- 
gafce  in  business  at  Decatur,  Ind.  Mr.  Myers  has  filled  this  position  very  ac- 
ceptably for  fourteen  years,  and  retires  with  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all. 
The  teachers  manifested  their  goodwill  by  the  presentation  of  a  fine  silver 
pitcher. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Eversole  has  been  re-elected  at  Wooster,  for  two  years,  at  the 
old  salary.  Wooster  has  heretofore  elected  her  superintendent  for  one  year  ; 
but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  college  professor  to  secure  Mr.  Eversole' s  posi- 
tion, resulted  in  his  unanimous  re  election  for  two  years.  We  hope  that  all 
similar  attempts  will  result  in  the  same  way. 

— Robert  C.  Williams,  a  teacher  in  the  CarroUton  schools,  was  the  successful 
candidate  in  the  competitive  examination  for  the  West  Point  cadetship,  in  the 
18th  congressional  district.  The  examination  was  conducted  at  Alliance,  May 
16,  by  Hon.  John  M  Dickinson,  of  New  Lisbon,  Supt.  W.  H.  Rowlen,  of  Car- 
roUton, and  Prof  E.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mount  Union. 

— H.  F.  Derr,  an  ex-Ohio  teacher,  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Ma.son,  Mich.  We  find  the  following  complimentary  notice  in  the 
Ingham  County  News :  'The  school  board  have  unanimously  voted  to  retain 
Prof  Derr  for  another  year.  This  action  will  meet  the  approval  of  all.  There 
has  not  been  any  fuss  about  it,  but  under  Professor  Derr,  more  thorough, 
practical  work  has  been  done,  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the 
schools." 

— H.  Bennett  has  completed  his  sixteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Franklin,  0.,  and  has  just  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
at  an  increased  salary.  Mr.  B.  has  been  elected  for  three  years  at  a  time, 
ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  an  election  for  such  a  term, 
and  was  probably  the  first  teacher  in  the  State  elected  for  three  years.  The 
Franklin  Board  has  set  an  example  which  every  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State  should  imitate. 

— W.  S.  Goodnough,  superintendent  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Colum- 
bus schools,  has  been  re-elected,  with  an  addition  of  $300  to  his  salary.  In  this 
connection,  we  notice  that  Mr.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  has  been  making; 
a  tour  of  the  country  observing  the  progress  of  art  instruction  iu  the  public 
schools,  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  work  in  the  Columbus  schools.  He 
says  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  that  can  show  better  work,  and  only 
two,  or  at  most  three  cities,  that  can  show  as  good. 

— H.  J.  Clark  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Oberlin  schools.  In 
accepting  his  resignation,  the  Board  of  Education  presented  to  Mr.  Clark  a 
very  strong  testimonial  signed  by  all  the  members,  expressing  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  faithfulness,  and  in  his  efficient  management  of  the 
schools,  and  earnest  desires  for  his  future  usefulness  and  prosperity.  At  the 
close  of  the  graduating  exercises,  Prof.  Frost  stepped  upon  the  platform,  and, 
in  a  very  happy  address,  complimented  Mr.  C'ark  on  the  success  of  his  work 
and  the  good  influence  he  had  exerted  in  the  schools  and  in  the  community, 
and,  in  behalf  of  many  friends,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gold  watch. 

We  are  glad  that  Oberlin  people  appreciate  Mr.  Clark's  worth,  for  we  know^ 
him  to  be  deserving. 
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RAILROAD  RATES  TO  THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AT 

NIAGARA. 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  arrangements  made  by  P.  W. 
Search  with  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  O.  Railroad.  After  his  first  circular  was  issued* 
Mr.  Search  wrote  ns.  that  he  hoped  to  secure  more  favorable  terms,  which  he 
would  announce  in  a  later  circular.     We  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since. 

Commissioner  De  Wolf  has  arranjjjed  with  the  C.  C.  C.  and  I.  road  to  carry 
teachers  at  same  rates  that  the  N.  Y.  P.  &  0.  gives  from  the  same  points.  He 
has  also  arranged  with  the  Lake  Shore  road  for  half  rates  to  Cleveland  from  all 
points  west  of  Cleveland.  At  the  time  he  wrote  us  he  was  negotiating  with 
other  roads,  and  proposed  to  issue  a  circular  as  soon  as  all  arrangements  could 
be  completed.  W#  regret  that  all  these  arrangements  were  not  completed  in 
time  for  definite  announcement  in  this  number. 
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A  Geographical  Reader.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Johonnot.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price  by  mail,  $L15. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  suitable  reading  matter  for  the  pupil 
while  he  is  engaged  in  the  study  of  geography.  The  articles  are  selected  from 
the  best  authors,  and  so  arranged  that  the  topic  for  the  reading  lesson  may  be 
selected  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  study  pursued  in  the  regular  text-book. 
The  pupil  reads  for  the  sake  of  the  information,  and  is  trained  to  a  natural  and 
intelligent  expression  of  ideas,  rather  than  to  the  mere  mechanical  pronuncia- 
tion of  words.  The  reading  lesson  and  the  geography  lesson  are  thus  made 
mutually  helpful.  We  believe  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  and  the  book  is  well 
suited  to  its  purpose. 

Orthographg  and  Reading.     By  Richard   B.  Marsh,  A.  M.,  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 

In  this  little  book,  Superintendent  Marsh  presents,  in  small  compass,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  aid  to  the  correct  writing  and  speaking  of  English.  It  con- 
tains rules  for  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  abbreviations,  diacritical 
marks,  use  of  prepositions,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  authority  is  followed,  and  every 
direction  or  rule  given  is  expressed  briefly  yet  clearly.  Every  teacher  needs 
the  information  which  this  book  contains;  and  we  are  aware  of  no  other  book 
which  contains  it  all  in  such  small  compass.  , 

The  Art  of  School  Management.  A  Text-book  for  Normal  Schools  and 
Normal  Institutes,  and  a  Reference  book  for  Teachers,  School  Officers  and 
Parents.  By  J.  Baldwin.  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville, 
Missouri.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  New  York.     1882. 

This  volume  reached  us  too  late  for  a  careful  review  in  this  number.  A 
hasty  examination  produces  a  very  favorable  impression.  The  author  says, 
*'This  volume  has  literally  grown  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent  in  teach- 
ing teachers.  The  plans  and  methods  here  presented  have  been  worked  out  in 
the  school-room,  and  thoroughly  tested  in  hundreds  of  schools." 

We  expect  to  refer  to  this  book  again,  after  a  more  thorough  examination. 
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Practical  Lamjwuje  Lessons,  fur  SchooKs  and  Self-instructiun.  By  Rudolph 
Leon  hart,  A.  M.     F.  A.  Hiirtor  &  Bro.,  ChicaL^j.     1HH2. 

This  work  consists  of  three  parts.  The  book  before  us  is  pirt  I,  and  contains 
64  pa^es.  It  contains  many  \:,oiyi\  exercises  in  composition,  but  we  feur  there 
is  too  much  grammar  in  it  for  a  first  book  in  hin«<;uH^e. 

A  Hand-book  oj' M'/thnlojj/  -T.ie  Myths  and  Le;jjends  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Illustrated  from  Antique  Sculptures.  By  hi.  M.  Berens.  Clark  and 
Maynard,  New  York.     Introduction  price,  75  cents. 

The  author'8  aim  is  to  jjive  the  student  a  cU;ar  and  succinct  idea  of  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  ancients,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  classic  literature. 

Thomson  8  Q}mplefe  Graded  Arithmetic,     dark  ami  Maynard,  New  York. 

This  is  the  .second  book  of  a  new  two- book  series.  The  «plan  is  a  union  of 
oral  and  written  arithmetic  upon  the  inductive  method.  Common  Fractions, 
Decimal  Fractions.  Decimal  Currency,  and  the  Metric  System  are  treated  be- 
fore Compound  Numbers.  The  clearness  and  conciseness  of  the  definitions 
and  rules  are  specially  note-worthy.  We  pronounce  the  book  one  of  the  very 
best  we  have  examined. 

A  Key  to  Harvey's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  By  Thos. 
Eubank.     Published  by  J.  R.  Ilolcomb  &  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 

The  True  Key  to  Ancient  Cttsmoloyy  and  Mythical  Geography,  By  William 
F.  Warren,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Boston  University.  Ginn,  Heath  k  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.    1S82. 

This  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  21  pages. 

Ahn- Hennas  New  Latin  Manual.  Grammar,  Exercises  and  Vocabularies. 
E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Otterhein  University,  Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Goes  First  Studies  in  Drawing.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  New  York.  Price, 
60  cents. 

Annual  Beport  of  the  Dayton  Public  Schools,  for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  IHHI.     This  report  is  voluminous,  containing  H18  pages. 

l^he  Chemistry  of  Sake-Brewing.  By.  R.  W.  Atkinson,  B.  Sc.  This  is  No. 
6,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  Universit}'  of  Tokio, 
Japan. 

Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  Tokio,  By  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D.  This  is 
No.  7,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Science  Department  of  the  University  of  Tokio, 
Japan. 

The  North  American  Reoiew  for  July  has  the  following  table  of  contents : 
L  Emerson  as  a  Poet.  H.  The  Business  of  Office-seeking.  III.  Hydraulic 
Pressure  in  Wall  Street.  IV.  The  Ruins  of  Central  America.  Part  XI. 
V.    The  Things  Which  Remain.     VL    False  Taste  in  Art. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  has  a  rich  and  varied  table  of  con- 
tents. The  Jews  in  Europe,  The  Physiology  of  Exercise,  Problems  of  Prop- 
erty, The  Relation  of  Music  to  Mental  Progress,  are  some  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles. 
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ATION,  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK, 

JULY  5,  6,  AND  7,  1882. 


superintendents'  section. 

The  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  the  Hall  of  the  International  Hotel,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  July  5, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Geo.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  S.  Hayden,  of  Chagrin  Falls. 

J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens,  President  of  the  Section,  delivered  the 
Inaugural  Address. 

A.  E.  Gladding,  of  Monroeville,  was  elected  Assistant-Secretary. 

The  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Farr,  being  absent,  E.  F.  Moulton,  of  War- 
ren, was  elected  Treasurer,  and  W.  J.  White,  of  Springfield,  and 
George  E.  Campbell,  of  Waverly,  Assistants. 

William  Hoover,  of  Dayton  read  a  paper  on  **A  Rational  Course  in 
Mathematics." 

T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  who  had  been  appointed  to  open  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Hoover's  paper,  was  absent,  and  the  discussion  was 
opened  by  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Chillicothe. 
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The  discussion  was  continued  by  John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  J.  W. 
Dowd,  of  Toledo,  and  A.  M.  Rowe,  of  Steuben ville. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  the  paper  by  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fre- 
mont, on  Teaching  History,  was  deferred  until  Thursday  afternoon. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of  W.  J.  White,  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  and  C.  L.  Loos,  reported  as  follows : 

For  President,  J.  W.   Dowd,  Toledo. 

For  Secretary,  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  London. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Superintendents'  Section  then  ad- 
journed. 

GENERAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1882. 

The  General  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9^  a.  m.,  by  Geo. 
W.  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Superintendent-elect  of  the 
Cleveland  schools. 

The  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  J.  J.  Burns. 

The  President  read  a  telegram  from  the  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Association,  in  session  at  Yonkers,  greeting  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 

The  President  was  instructed  to  make  suitable  reply. 

A  telegram  from   Rev.  J.    H.   Vincent  was  also  read,  inviting  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  visit  Chautauqua. 
The  President  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  invitation  with  thanks. 

A  letter  was  received  from  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  on  account  of  his 
immediate  departure  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  read  a  paper  on  ** Young  Teach- 
ers and  Their  Calling. " 

This  was  followed  by  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Miss  R. 
P.  Cooke,  of  Galljpolis. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Hancock, 
De  Wolf,  Hinsdale,  Cole,  Rickoff,  Peaslee,  E.  E.  White,  and  Mrs. 
Rickoff. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Tappan,  of  Gambier, 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Aflsociation  heartily  approves  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Williams,  concerning  a  Course  of  Read- 
ing for  Teachers. 

That  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  Hon.  J.  J.  Burns  and  Dr.  John  Hancock  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  with  full  power  to  mature  a  plan  and  put  it  in  operation  ; 
and  to  make  a  report  of  the  same  to  this  Association,  at  its  next  Annual 
Meeting. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION* 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2:30. 

W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  read  a  paper  on  ** History — When  shall 
it  be  Taught  and  How  ?  " 

Reuben  McMillen,  of  Youngstown,  discussed  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Ross's  paper. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  President  Hinsdale  was,  at  his 
own  request,  excused  from  reading  his  paper — **Lessons  from  the 
Life  of  James  A.  Garfield." 

The  President  announced  the  following  committee  on  nomination 
of  officers :  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  J.  H.  Lehman,  W.  W.  Ross,  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  and  E.  F.  Moulton. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

EVENING     SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  in  Grant's  Hall  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Dr.  T.  C.  Mendendall.  Dr.  Mendenhall  was  on  the  program  for  the 
Annual  Address.  He  stated  that  this  would  be  an  innovation  from 
the  usual  Annual  Address,  and  that  he  would  present  some  of  the 
results  of  recent  investigation  in  physical  science.  He  announced  his 
subject  as  **The  Fourth  State  of  Matter." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  synopsis  of  this  lecture  that  will  do  it  and 
the  lecturer  justice.  It  was  so  full  of  propositions  and  demonstrations 
that  were  new  to  most  present,  and  was  illustrated  by  such  a  series  of 
brilliant  experiments  that  one  was  almost  left  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment. His  purpose  was  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  fourth  state  of 
matter,  a  question  scientists  are  enabled  to  investigate  through  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Crooks,  of  England. 

He  briefly  discussed  the  three  states  of  matter — solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous — and  showed  that  the  transition  of  matter  to  the  fourth  state 
is  but  a  result  of  the  continuation  of  the  process  by  which  ii  i)asses 
from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 
He  showed  that  the  limits  of  size  of  molecules  is  very  well  known,  and 
illustrated  by  saying  that  if  a  drop  of  water  could  be  magnified  to  the 
size  of  the  earth,  the  molecules  could  readily  be  seen,  and  would  ap- 
pear not  smaller  thall  a  pea  nor  larger  than  a  plum.  All  the  uiolecules 
in  all  forms  of  matter  are  in  constant  motion.  The  difference  between 
solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  the  fourth  state,  is  in  the  mode,  or  extern,  of  this 
molecular  motion.  Dr.  Mendenhall  made  some  very  striking  experi- 
ments with  an  improved  form  of  the  galvanometer,  showing  that  heat 
is  the  result  of  arrested  motion.     His  tests  were  exceedingly  delicate. 
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He  also  experimented  with  several  forms  of  radiometer,  an  instrument' 
that  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  * 'fourth  state." 

FRIDAY    MORNING. 

« 

The  Association  met  at  the  Pavillion  in  Prospect  Park. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  Findiey,  of  Akron. 
W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  a  Memorial  Address  on 
the  '^Life  and  Character  of  W.  D.  Henkle." 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  and  William  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston, 

followed  in  some  remarks,  each  paying  high  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Henkle. 

treasurer's  report. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Farr,  was  presented, 
and  is  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  report $186  05 

Memberships,  Put-in-Bay 161  00 

t  volumes  bound,  Report  of  Proceedings 2  00 

$349  05 

EXPENDITURES. 

Express  charges  on  unbound  proceedings $    3  15 

Expense  of  Annual  Address 10  00 

"     .    Executive  Committee,  stationery,  postage,  etc 18  28 

Illustrated  Lecture 27  00 

Paid  Mrs.  W.  D.  Henkle,  for  publishing  proceedings 123  10 

Expenses  Executive  Committee,  December  meeting,  Columbus.     69  55  251  08 

Balance $97  97 

A.  G.  FARR,   Treasurer. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Dr.  Tappan,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  extend 
our  heartiest  sympathies  to  our  absent  brother,  Snpt.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avon- 
dale,  so  sorely  bereaved  in  the  death  of  his  son. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Supt  P. 
W.  Search,  of  West  Liberty,  for  his  untiring  services  in  providing  for 
the  transportation  and  entertainment  of  those  attending  this  meeting. 

R.  W  Stevenson  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff  have  long  been  identified  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  and  have  been  among  the  first  in  the  advocacy  of 
measures  which  have  made  the  schools  of  our  large  cities  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  have  won  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  of  their  co-workers 
and  the  friends  of  education  within  the  State,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  profoundly  re|?ret  their  departure  from  the  State,  know- 
ing that  the  loss  of  their  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
Ohio  will  be  deeply  felt. 
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Resolved^  That  they  carry  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  for  their  success  and  happiness,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  re- 
spect and  love  cf  the  educators  of  the  Empire  State,  believing  that  in  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickoff,  they  have  gained  two  of  the  most  accom- 
plished educators  Ohio  has  ever  produced. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows : 

Your  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  submit  the  following 
report  : 

President — Geo.  W.  Walker,  of  Allen. 

Vice-Presidents — T.  C.  Flanegin,  of  Meigs,  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Greene, 
A.  Brown,  of  Franklin,  H.  M.  James,  of  Cuyohoga,  Miss  S.  R.  Piatt, 
of  Seneca. 

Secretary — H,  L.  Peck,  of  Belmont. 

Treasurer — E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Trumbull. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee — Reuben  McMillen,  of  Mahoning, 
C.  L.  Loos,  of  Montgomery. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

After  singing  the  doxology,  the  Association  adjourned. 

C.  L.  LOOS,  J.  J.   BURNS, 

Secretary,  President, 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  J,  M.  GOODSPEED,  PRESIDENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 


Teachers  and  Friends  : 

I  should  be  unmindful  of  my  first  duty  should  I  fail  to  make  a  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  being 
selected  to  preside  at  this  time,  and  I  now  express  my  appreciation  of 
that  honor.  • 

By  the  requirements  of  this  Association  and  the  example  of  my 
predecessors,  which  I  feel  unwilling  to  reverse,  no  choice  is  left  me ;  I 
must  dare  and  do  as  best  T  may  be  able.  The  old  and  trite  saying, 
"Litde  boats  should  keep  close  to  shore,"  I  hope  I  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  on  this  occasion. 

The  boy  of  six  summers  appears  to  be  a  little  too  much  dressed 
when  he  dons  the  clothes  of  the  man,  but  when  he  puts  on  the  spurs 
and  flourishes  weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  we  have  cause  for 
alarm,  lest  he  be  a  crank.  Nor  should  there  be  less  solicitude  when 
the  man  appears  clad  in  the  clothes  of  the  child.  In  the  latter  case 
the  man  may  be  long  enough,  but  the  clothes  commence  too  late  and 
quit  too  soon. 

I  have  suspected  that  a  similar  impropriety  exists  when  a  person, 
who  hopes  to  entertain  and  instruct  an  assembly  of  intelligent  people, 
commences  too  soon  and  ends  too  late. 
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Believing  that  brevity  is  wisdom,  I  hope  I  shall  not  weary  you  with 
my  much  speaking. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a  good  paper  should  contain 
three  elements,  at  least:  a  good  beginning,  a  good  middle,  and  a  good 
ending.  That  mine,  at  this  time,  shall  contain  all  these  elements,  is 
hardly  to  be  expected;  that  it  shall  fail  in  all  is  a  thought  too  deplora- 
ble to  be  for  one  moment  entertained. 

It  is  true,  I  may  interest  very  few,  and  may  be  intelligible  to  fewer 
still ;  but  should  I  be  so  unfortunate^  it  will  be  my  humiliation,  and 
your  misfortune.  After  all,  it  is  not  words  so  much  as  acts  that  teach, 
things  and  not  the  names  of  things. 

Teachers  are,  or  should  be,  seekers  after  truth.  The  best  we  can 
do  for  each  other  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely  and  honestly, 
adopting  that  which  is  better  than  we  have,  and  rejecting  that  which, 
to  us,  is  worthless.  I  cannot  fully  transfer  my  impressions  to  you  in 
words.  Paint  my  thoughts  as  best  I  may  be  able,  and  yet  they  fail  to 
impress  you  as  they  do  me.  Your  friend  goes  to  an  artist  and  has  his 
picture  taken  and  sends  it  to  you.  The  lifeless  outline  before  you  is 
not  your  friend.  It  is  a  picture  merely.  The  life,  the  motion,  the 
animation  are  not  there.  The  picture  may  call  up  a  train  of  recollec- 
tions, old  memories  may  be  revived,  new  thoughts  may  come  to  you, 
or  old  ones  may  assume  new  combinations.  So  it  is  with  words. 
They  may,  if  interpreted  aright,  awaken  in  our  minds  a  train  of 
thought  which  will  benefit  not  only  ourselves,  but  also  those  with 
whom  we  mingle. 

There  are  subjects  which  force  themselves  more  and  more  on 
the  attention.  Criticism,  if  injust,  annoys  us,  but  if  unfavorable  and 
true,  it  leads  us  to  deprecate  that  which  led  to  it. 

Candid  men  will  respect  truth  and  do  not  pretend  to  believe  what 
they  know  to  be  false.  We  cannot  talk  falsehood  into  truth,  any  more 
than  we  can  wrong  into  right.  Yet  we  may  get  so  deep  in  the  rut, 
and  become  so  wedded  to  our  old  ideas  that  we  take  the  wrong  for  the 
right,  and  falsehood  for  truth.  We  may  become  so  warped  in  our 
views  as  to  let  prejudice  decide  when  we  should  call  reason  to  our  aid. 
By  clinging  to  old  ideas,  we  may  subject  ourselves  to  ridicule  if  not 
contenspt. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  criticise,  but  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  a  better 
way.  In  more  kinds  of  business  than  teaching  school,  the  theory  may 
be  plausible  and  yet  the  practice  may  not  be  above  criticism. 

Much  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  educator  is  subjected  is  unjust, 
if  not  impertinent,  (^an  we  make  brick  without  straw  ?  Can  we  do 
all,  or  even  a  fractional  part  of  what  the  critic  would  have  us  do,  with 
the  appliances  at  our  command  ? 

What  a  blessing  that  when  nature  invented,  manufactured,  or  pat- 
ented her  wise  men,  she  contrived  to  make  critics  out  of  the  chips  that 
were  left.  The  wise  and  high  minded  critic  we  do  not  dread,  for  we 
feel  sure  of  a  just  and  generous  judgment.  Defects  and  shortcomings 
should  be  criticised.  The  cynic  may  annoy,  but  he  does  not  alarm  us. 
He  can  have  his  say  and  then  be  quietly  carried  down  stairs,  and  his 
epitaph  will  read,  **The  worst  kind  of  ignorance  is  to  be  ignorant  of 
one's  ignorance."     Yet  there  are  defects  in  methods  which  need  care- 
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nil  consideration.  Many  of  these  defects  exist,  notwithstanding  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  these  more  than  once.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak  of  them,  even  if  my  time  would  permit. 

The  practical  man  is  the  one  who  succeeds,  and  not  the  one  who  is 
a  theorist  merely.  The  practical  man  distinguishes  himself  by  his  suc- 
cess and  not  by  his  words.  He  lets  what  he  has  done  speak  for  him, 
and  he  inspires  confidence,  and  why?  Because  while  maintaining  his 
own  opinion  by  his  results,  he  does  not  forget  that  modesty  which 
yields  to  every  other  man  his  full  rights.  Beforje  him  difficulties  and 
oppositions  vanish.  His  knowledge  and  practice  take  the  place  of 
theory,  s  Knowledge  and  wisdom  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand.  To 
know  that  anything  is  not  right  does  not  presuppose  that  we  always 
have  the  wisdom  to  point  out  the  right. 

We  may  be  apt  in  finding  fault  but  not  so  apt  in  finding  a  better  plan. 
This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  came  to  my  notice  a  short  time 
since.  A  man  asked  me,  one  day,  if  I  could  tell  him  where  he  could 
find  a  boy  who  would  like  to  learn  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  He  said, 
**I  have  a  splendid  boy  with  me  now,  I  have  seldom  known  a  boy  so 
apt  as  he  is,  but  he  does  not  suit  me,  and  I  must  get  clear  of  him,  not- 
withstanding he  is  the  son  of  my  employer."  I  said  to  him  that  I 
could  not  understand  why  he  wished  to  change  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  replied,  **He  is  of  no  account  for  my  business,  though 
he  is  a  splendid  whistler  and  apt  to  sit  around  all  day  and  do  nothing." 
So  it  is  often  with  the  critic  :  he  blows  a  good  deal,  but  is  apt  to 
furnish  nothing  better  than  we  had  before. 

A  wise  and  learned  man  said — so  I  am  told — that  he  would  affirm, 
without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  there  is  more  Sabbath 
breaking  done  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  I  shall 
not  furnish  the  evidence  that  he  did  say  it;  but  I  would  be  pleased 
if  I  could  furnish  some  reasons,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  you, 
why  every  teacher  should  be  a  politician.  I  do  not  mean  a  politician 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  in  the  sense  of  being  able 
to  form  public  opinion  and  doing  it.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  communities  in  which  we  labor,  to 
know  the  plans  and  purposes  of  those  with  whom  we  mingle  ? 

Does  the  teacher  not  show  his  lack  of  foresight  when  he  fails  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  public  necessities  ?  Ignorance,  in  the  teacher, 
of  the  demands  of  the  age,  should  be  considered,  at  least,  a  defect  in 
education,  if  not  in  character.  He  should  be  learned  in  his  profession, 
should  be  skilled  in  the  sciences,  but  at  the  same  time  he  should  keep 
pace  with  the  age,  or  outstrip  it  in  whatever  goes  to  make  a  people 
prosperous.  He  should  be  a  leader  and  not  a  follower.  He  shcfuld 
be  a' producer  and  not  a  consumer  merely.  The  teacher  in  our  public 
schools  is  paid  from  the  public  funds.  This  money  is  raised  by  a  tax 
on  the  property  in  the  State.  For  what  purpose  was  this  tax  levied, 
and  this  money  collected  ?  You  say  to  pay  the  teacher.  To  pay  the 
teacher  for  what?  To  teach  children  the  three  R's  merely,  wiih  al- 
gebra, geometry,  a  few  sciences,  a  little  Latin,  and  fewer  modern  lan- 
guages thrown  in  ?  If  this  is  all  he  proposes  to  do,  he  may  have  left 
the  child  in  a  favorable  condition  to  learn  the  fourth  R,  which  stands 
for  rascal.     I  believe  a  part  of  this  money  goes  into  the  teacher's 
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pocket  as  pay  for  educating  the  people,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  that 
a  republican  form  of  government  may  exist. 

The  teacher,  from  his  position,  is  supposed  to  have  wisdom  to  con- 
trive and  ability  to  execute. 

There  are  men,  true  and  trusty,  who  are  anxious  to  promote  any 
.good  enterprise,  but  are  baffled  because  they  push  their  plans  at  an 
unseasonable  time.     Because  the  cause  is  a  good  one,  just  and  lauda- 
ble, they  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  waiting  till  the  waters  are  troubled 
before  Uiey  step  in. 

They  are  impolitic,  and  are  carried  away  with  their  own  pet  schemes, 
and  at  once  imagine  that  every  one  is,  or  should  be,  as  enthusiastically 
interested  as  they  are,  and  heroically  attempt  to  draw  every  one  to  the 
elevated  sphere  in  which  they  float.  They  have  forgotten  the  law  of 
fitness.  Without  forethought,  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  elevate  the  morals 
of  a  community,  or  to  create  or  control  public  sentiment.  What  we 
may  venture  to  do,  or  what  we  should  leave  for  another  time  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment. 

Men  need  generals — persons  competent  to  plan,  aud  to  superintend 
the  execution ;  and  who  so  competent  to  give  wise  and  wholesome 
counsel  as  the  teacher  ? 

But  is  the  teacher  qualified  to  do  this  ?  If  not,  he  should  be.  If 
he  is  competent  to  plan  for  the  child,  he  should  have  the  confidence 
of  the  father,  and  if  he  has  closely  observed  the  effect  of  mind  on  mind 
he  should  be  able  to  direct,  in  some  degree,  the  opinions  of  ilie 
father;  not  of  one  father  but  of  many.  You  meet  ten  men,  and  nine 
of  them  will  let  you  do  their  thinking  for  them,  and  thank  yon  for  do- 
ing it.  If  you  do  it  well,  it  will  not  be  long  till  ninety-nine  in  every 
hundred  will  not  only  thank  you  for  doing  their  thinking  for  them, 
but  will  pay  you  in  addition. 

This  is  no  fiction.  Prepare  yourself,  make  the  test,  and  then  tell 
me  if  I  am  mistaken. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man,  be  he  preacher,  teacher,  or  busi- 
ness man,  who  is  afraid  to  have  an  opinion,  or  to  take  part  when 
political  issues  are  before  the  people.  I  do  sympathize  with  ihe  man 
whose  heart  is  full  of  good  intentions,  and  does  not  know  how  to  put 
his  good  intentions  into  practice. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  you  wish  to  do,  look  the  ground  over  and 
see  what  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear  to  succeed,  then,  if  the 
cause  be  worthy,  leave  no  influence  unused  that  is  honorable  tt>  pro- 
duce victory.  The  more  complete  the  victory,  the  more  stable  will 
be  the  success.  Be  honest  with  friends,  and  not  dishonest  with  those 
who  may  oppose  you;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  you  are  to  divnige 
your  plans  to  your  enemies,  or  even  to  your  friends.  Your  friends 
may  not  be  discreet  and  do  you  more  harm  than  good. 

The  following  anecdote  told  of  Lord  Chesterfield  will  illustrate  the 
point  I  wish  to  make. 

I  would  not  reoommend  that  you  go  as  far  as  it  is  said  Lord  Ches- 
terfield did  to  gain  a  vote ;  but  I  would  say,  use  all  honorable  means 
to  make  any  undertaking  a  success. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  interested  in  the  downfall  of  Walpole.  Lord 
B.,  a  man  of  learning  and  parts,  wished  to  be  considered  skilful  in 
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physic,  and  was  expert  in  bleeding.  Lord  C.  knew  his  weak  point, 
and  wishing  to  have  Lord  B's.  vote,  came  to  him  one  morning  and 
after  conversing  upon  indifferent  matters  complained  of  the  headache, 
and  desired  his  lordship  to  feel  his  pulse.  It  was  found  to  beat  high, 
and  a  hint  of  losing  blood  was  given.  "I  have  no  objection,"  said 
Lord  C,  **and  as  I  hear  your  lordship  has  a  masterly  hand,  will  you 
favor  me  with  trying  your  lancet  upon  me  ?  " 

After  the  operation  Lord  C.  said,    '*Do  you  go  to  the  House  to-day  ?" 

Lord  B.  answered,  "I  did  not  intend  to  go,  not  being  sufficiently 
informed  of  the  question  which  is  to  be  debated ;  but  you  who  have 
considered  it,  which  side  will  you  be  of  ?  "  The  Earl  having  gained 
his  confidence,  easily  directed  his  judgment.  He  carried  him  to  the 
House,  and  got  him  to  vote  as  he  wished. 

He  used  afterwards  to  say,  that  none  of  his  friends  had  done  so 
much  as  he,  having  literally  bled  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

It  might  seem  a  severe  test  to  carry  a  point,  when  it  comes  to  blood- 
letting, but  similar  strategy  is  resorted  to  even  in  America.  How 
many  just  measures  have  been  defeated  in  our  State  and  National  As- 
semblies, and  how  many  unjust  laws  have  been  enacted,  if  not  by 
actual  blood-letting,  by  corrupting  influences  ?  How  many  men  in 
Ohio,  do  you  suppose,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  whether  you  shall 
teach  longer  or  shall  go  hence  and  be  no  more,  who  hold  the  place 
because  it  was  bought  and  paid  for  ?  How  often  have  your  hands 
been  tied  and  your  work  perverted  by  incompetent  members  of  your 
board,-  or  by  some  busy  body  who  had  more  influence  for  evil  than 
you  had  for  good  ? 

Time  and  again,  our  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  attached  to  our  school  system.  Com- 
missioner after  commissioner  has  asked  that  it  be  done.  Many  of  the 
educators  throughout  the  State  have  seconded  their  attempts;  and 
what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why  the  failure  ?  Simply  because  our 
law-makers  have  not  been  supported  by  the  teachers  throughout  the 
State. 

The  honest  representative  must  leave  abuses  unreproved,  abuses  that 
he  would  not  spare  for  an  hour  if  he  could  be  sure  of  support.  He 
finds  this  influence  and  that  combination  laboring  to  prolong  the 
abuse,  and  he  is  powerless. 

To  get  a  little  inroad  made  toward  suppressing  a  vice  is  so  extreme- 
ly difficult  that  any  prejext  for  leaving  it  undone  is  sugared  and  but- 
tered and  made  as  palatable  as  possible.  Thus  statesmanship  becomes 
an  art,  but  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  unless  you  so  consider  the  hair- 
splitting logic  by  which  he  excuses  himself  for  his  inability,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  graciously  informs  you  that  if  you  wish  anything 
done,  you  must  do  it  yourself.  His  support  has  helped  to  make  him 
a  humbug,  a  cheat,  and  a  fraud — not  willingly  in  all  cases,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  surroundings. 

It  may  appear  difficult  for  the  teacher,  with  the  kind  of  training  he 
has  received,  to  make  available  his  culture  for  political  purposes.  If 
his  education  has  been  defective  the  sooner  our  methods  are  changed 
the  better.  If  he  has  no  taste  for  such  thing,  he  should  cultivate  one, 
for  the  interests  of  our  school  system  may  not  be  well  cared  for  if  left 
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to  the  mercy  of  political  integrity  or  the  transient  gust$  of  popular 
opinion,  unless  teachers  look  after  them. 

You  may  ask  what  I  would  do.  1  would  have  this  Association  of 
teachers  decide  what  changes  should  be  made.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  agree  ?  Then  I  would  have  the  subject  presented  at  every 
County  Institute  and  the  result  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary, 
and  forwarded  to  the  member  for  the  county.  Every  county,  and 
township,  and  district,  should  have  an  active  worker  in  this  matter 
and  success  will  follow.  Men  are  mortal  and  desire  to  be  on  the  popu- 
lar side.  Make  any  measure  popular  and  it  becomes  a  law.  If  I  were 
a  candidate  for  an  office,  I  should  feel  sure  of  being  elected  if  I  knew 
I  had  a  strong  supporter  in  each  school  district.  The  teachers  of  Ohio 
can  get  any  kind  of  school  legislation  they  wish  if  they  demand  it. 
Each  male  teacher  should  be  able  to  control  at  least  two  votes,  his  own 
and  one  other.  I  would  give  but  little  for  his  ability  if  he  could  not 
do  as  much  as  this. 

You  say  that  the  majority  of  our  teachers  are  females.  I  admit  it, 
and  as  they  have  no  vote  of  their  own — ^for  which  I  am  sorry— I  as- 
sign it  to  each  one  as  her  special  duty  to  see  to  it  that  two  votes  are 
deposited  in  the  ballot  box,  if  not  by  her  own  hand,  by  her  influence, 
on  penalty  of  being  forever  prohibited  from  teaching  a  school  of  more 
than  one  pupil,  should  she  fail. 

Who  attend  the  primary  meetings  ?  Do  the  teachers,  the  preachers, 
and  the  steady  and  honorable  business  men — men  who  are  noted  for 
nobility  and  purity  of  character,  men  who  are  remarkable  for  -intel- 
lectual attainments  and  ability  ?  Such  men  seldom  go  to  such  meet- 
ings. They  are  too  busy,  and  permit  the  wire  pullers  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way. 

Is  it  wise  to  stand  quietly  in  the  back-ground,  and  take  no  active 
part  in  managing  the  machinery  of  town  or  State?  This  apathy  is,  in 
my  judgment,  censurable  if  not  criminal.  Let  honest  and  true  hearted 
men  consider  it  their  duty  to  see  that  good  men  are  put  in  nomination 
and  elected,  and  that  they  have  wise  and  positive  support  after  they 
are  elected ;  then  a  healthier  atmosphere  will  circulate  in  official  circles. 

If  we  wish  men  in  office  to  be  wise  and  to  do  what  is  right  and 
honorable,  we  must  surround  them  with  the  kind  of  influences  which 
make  men  honorable  and  keep  them  so. 

We  do  not  learn  to  swim  by  keeping  away  from  the  water ;  nor  will 
men  know  how  to  do  what  is  right  unassisted.  Appeal  to  the  good 
that  is  in  a  man  by  supporting  him  with  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  he 
will  decide  that  he  can  afford  to  do  about  right  In  practice  a  few 
may  show  themselves  insensible  to  the  better  influences. 

The  world  moves  and  so  do  teachers  sometimes. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  February  17,  1774. 

"To  be  sold,  a  schoolmaster  and  indentured  servant,  who  has  two 
years  to  serve. "     To  which  was  added  the  following  : 

**N.  B.  He  is  sold  for  no  fault  any  more  than  we  are  done  with 
him." 

Another  from  the  same  paper  of  February  28,  177 1  :  **Ran  away: 
a  servant  man  who  has  followed  the  occupation  of  schoolmaster ,  much 
given  to  drink  and  gambling. " 
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The  teachers  of  the  Buckeye  State  have  again  invaded  the  Empire 
State.  Two  years  ago  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  bank  of  the  beauti- 
ful Chautauqua.  Now  we  have  ventured  farther  away  from  home 
and  have  called  a  halt  where  we  can  hear  the  rumbling  and  roaring  of 
the  eighteen  million  cubic  feet  of  water  as  it  plunges  over  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  every  minute,  and  we  stand  mute  with  awe  and  admiration. 

I  see  in  this  assembly  teachers  from  all  along  the  line  of  our  calling. 
I  say  calling,  and  why/not  ?  Are  you  not  called  to  provide  food  and 
raiment  for  yourself,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to  every  supposed  object 
of  charity,  even  to  sending  missionaries  to  reclaim  the  little  heathen, 
who  is  less  dangerous  in  his  ignorance  than  many  of  the  little  heathen 
you  meet  in  your  daily  round  of  duty  ? 

I  see  here  the  teacher  whose  calling  it  is  to  meet  the  litde  child, 
when  first  with  slate  and  pencil,  satchel  and  rule,  with  fond  anticipa- 
tion, he  starts  to  school.  This  is  the  teacher  who  must  point  out  the 
path,  and  measure  the  mountains  to  be  passed,  from  the  first  foot  fall 
in  school  to  the  weary  last.  Others  I  see,  who  receive  them  when 
they  have  taken  more  steps  in  their  upward  climb,  and  have  passed  the 
puzzle  of  A  B  C,  and  are  having  a  fight  with  the  giant  **Rule  of  Three." 
The  child  under  their  care  has  made  its  way  onward,  learning  each  day 
some  wonderful  truth.  It  has  passed  from  childhood  into  youth.  Its 
teacher  has  encouraged  its  glorious  hopes  and  dreams,  its  airy  castles 
of  golden  gleams,  its  bright  ambition,  undimmed,  unfaded,  with  its 
love  and  trust,  by  doubt  unshaken. 

Alas,  that  there  is  so  short  a  span  !  Sitting  there  is  a  man  in  all  his 
strength,  and  the  youth  has  reached  his  school  at  length.  He  it  is, 
who  with  blue-blazes  dense,  teaches  the  sciences  immense :  he  it  is 
who  helps  the  boy  unfold  the  message  that  binds  two  worlds  by  the 
lightning's  power,  in  the  wonderful  circle  of  an  hour. 

But  I  look  in  vain  for  one  we  loved.  A  vacant  place,  an  empty 
chair.     W.  D.  Henkle  is  not  there. 

''His  life  went  out  on  the  unknown  sea 
That  breaks  on  the  shores  of  eternit3^" 


A  RATIONAL  COURSE  IN  MATHEMATICS. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOOVER,  DAYTON,  O. 

The  position  assumed  by  mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  in  a  cur- 
riculum of  study  is  not  disputed.  Their  place  in  relation  to  other 
branches  of  thought  and  discipline  was  settled  in  ages  gone. 

The  peculiar  functions  fulfilled  by  a  mathematical  course  have,  in 
all  time,  commended  their  pursuit  to  the  intelligent  of  every  country 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  engage  in  the  development  of  science  and 
inventions  therein. 

This  department  of  thought  is  dignified  by  a  history  coeval  with  the 
race  itself.  Long  before  discoveries  in  other  branches,  which  are  in 
modern  times  cultivated  in  a  liberal  course  of  study,  had  been  made, 
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great  advancement  in  computation  had  been  reached,  and  the  mathe- 
matics had  become  a  subject  of  systematic  pursuit 

Trace  the  development  and  progress  of  the  human  species  from  the 
remotest  ages  and  you  observe  the  helpful  influence  of  mathematics 
and  the  beneficent  effects  of  its  far-reaching  principles  upon  the  results 
of  human  labor  of  hand  and  mind.  When  other  departments  of 
human  investigation  were  in  their  infancy,  mathematics  had  reached 
the  stature  of  manhood,  and  extended  its  paternal  aid  in  establishing 
scientific  fact  for  the  good  of  all. 

There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  investigation  in  which  some  of  its  numer- 
ous principles  are  not  employed,  or  some  of  its  many  phases  do  not 
present  themselves. 

No  age  since  the  dawn  of  human  reason  has  failed  to  produce  some 
of  its  profoundest  thinkers  as  votaries  of  this  science,  and  all  as  a  result 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  affairs  of  man  and  the  aid  it  renders 
in  his  advancing  of  scientific  interests.  What  names  can  be  mentioned 
in  comparison  to  Euclid,  Archimedes,  the  Bemouillis,  Pascal,  Leib- 
nitz, Newton,  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton,  Cayley,  and  Peirce,  and  what 
attainments  in  any  science  can  be  compared  to  the  definite,  fully  es- 
tablished results  these  men  have  brought  about  in  their  independent 
lines  ? 

What  age  or  what  clime  from  which  the  barriers  of  nature  have  not 
shut  out  man  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  wonderful  scope  of  this 
science  ?  It  aided  in  the  earliest  division  of  land  among  the  races  of 
fixed  abode,  and  fixes  the  boundaries  separating  the  territories  of  na- 
tions ;  it  bridged  earth's  chasms  and  mighty  rivers,  and  spans  the  St 
Lawrence  and  *'the  dread  Niagara ; "  it  built  the  mighty  pyramids  and 
tunnels  the  Alpine  mountain;  it  makes  the  inaccessible  accessible 
and  fetches  the  remote  and  intangible  within  the  ken  and  grasp  of  him 
who  chooses  to  use  its  most  effective  powers  in  the  industries  of  human 
beings. 

Nor  is  the  application  of  its  principles  limited  to  such  uses.  It  num- 
bered and  grouped  for  the  shepherds  of  the  East  the  spangles  of  their 
midnight  skies,  and  directs  the  active  observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  the  situation  of  the  newly  discovered  planet  of  1848;  it  gave  the 
ancient  Chinese  emperors  the  date  of  coming  eclipses,  and  replies  to 
the  inquiring  Hall,  by  giving  mass  and  periodic  time  of  the  satellite  of 
Mars. 

What  grander  acquisitions  have  other  sciences  to  boast  of?  What 
line  of  study  brings  man  so  near  the  Creator  ?  It  lit  up  with  golden 
splendor  the  world's  superstition,  dark  as  Erebus,  by  its  grand  advances 
upon  ignorance,  and  demonstrates  as  criminal  the  persecution  of  the 
great  Galileo. 

There  is  ready  at  all  times  unfavorable  criticism  of  considerable 
acidity  upon  mathematics.  One  authority  is  always  quoted  by  the 
critics ;  to-wit,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  And  I  may  foresee  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  theme  by  saying  that  Hamilton's  remarks  will  apply  to 
the  abuse,  and  not  essentially  to  the  pursuit  of  mathematics,  and 
further  that  he  speaks  from  a  result  of  a  prejudice  against  a  branch  of 
learning,  a  competent  enough  knowledge  of  which  as  an  authority  we 
are  not  told  he  possessed.     We  may  cite  the  eminent  Pascal  as  com- 
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menting  unfavorably  upon  geometry,  but  it  is  not  supposed  that  he 
disparaged  the  study  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  such  a  genius  as  he 
himself  was. 

The  substance  of  Hamilton's  critique  is  that  the  effect  of  the  study 
of  the  mathematics  is  a  narrowing  tendency  in  the  student.  This 
criticism  seems  the  result  of  his  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the  scope  and 
claims  of  this  branch  of  thought.  He  examines  it  only  as  it  reacts 
upon  the  student,  and  is  unwilling  to  credit  it  with  its  many  and  wide- 
reaching  practicable  features.  He  is  answered  by  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  thinkers  as  eminent  and  authoritative  as  he,  and  when  he  and 
his  speculative  teachings  lie  buried  in  dusty  vaults,  the  votaries  of 
mathematics  will  be  making  advances  which  are  now  scarcely  thought 
of,  blessing  the  world  with  the  results  of  rigorous  thought. 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  defense  of  mathematics  in  any  of 
its  phases,  for  in  the  assignment  of  my  subject  all  that  its  supporters 
claim  for  it  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  and  we  are  to  try  to  determine 
how  best  to  pursue  it  as  a  study  so  that,  all  things  considered,  there 
may  result  the  greatest  substantial  good. 

The  great  tendency  of  moderns  is  to  test  the  worth  of  any  deductions 
of  science  by  its  measure  of  utility.  The  questions  to  be  settled  are, 
of  what  value  in  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  life  are  the  principles  of  a 
given  branch  of  learning,  and  how  best  may  they  be  adapted  to  the 
very  ends  of  existence  ?  And  why  not  ?  Why  should  not  these  ques- 
tions seriously  rise  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  Is  not  the  theory  of  utility 
most  consistent  with  the  light  of  the  era  in  which  it  is  our  lot  to  live  ? 

Utility  distinguishes  the  age  of  Bacon,  who  reminded  us  that  Christ, 
the  great  physician  of  the  soul,  did  not  disdain  to  be  also  the  physician 
of  the  body  which  perishes,  from  the  age  of  Plato,  who  recited  the 
religious  legends  of  Greece  in  justification  of  his  contempt  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  learned  at  healing.  It  is  decidedly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  *'the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number''  and  stands  opposed 
to  that  evinced  in  **I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing- 
presses  in  Virginia,"  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  evangelic  methods 
of  modern  times,  but  had  little  in  common  with  the  monkish  practices 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  of  the  last  and 
best  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  rid  of  any  influences  of  the  religion 
of  myth  and  legend. 

"Thou  shalt  learn 
The  wisdom  early  to  discern 
True  beauty  in  utility," 

sang  our  country's  best  poet,  but  Plato's  philosophy  teaches  that  the 
pursuit  of  any  branch  of  study  other  than  for  purposes  of  contemplation 
of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  was  base  and  unwise. 

And  what  should  be  the  highest  object  of  utility  ?  What  should  be 
the  grandest  attainment  of  human  energy  and  thought  ?  I  answer, 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,  the 
cultivation  of  love  of  country,  and  the  exercise  of  wise,  and  therefore 
jnst,  government.  Can  there  be  named  anything  nobler  for  which 
life  is  worth  the  living  ? 

This  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  those  who  think  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  attainments  of  the  human  race  due  to  anything  above 
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their  own  fleeting  temporal  enjoyments.  This  view  of  the  aim  of 
utility  subordinates  the  noble  attributes  of  the  mind  to  acquisitions 
which  perish  with  the  using,  and  gives  place  to  man  in  the  scale  of 
existence  but  little  above  the  brute. 

Now  our  view  of  the  nature  of  utility  does  not  deny  the  necessity  of 
money-getting,  but  on  the  other  hand  indeed  encourages  it.  Material 
development  of  a  country  by  its  citizens  evinces  love  for  it,  and  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  by  the  individual  is  always  regarded  meritorious, 
but  are,  in  the  most  liberal  and  elevating  sense,  but  means  to  an  end. 
Money  which  ought  to  stand  at  all  times  as  a  representative  of  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  is  consistently  an  object  of  universal  desire.  It  is 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world  in  its  intercourse,  one  part  with  another; 
its  use  distinguishes  the  extremes  of  condition  of  our  race ;  its  acquire- 
ment rouses  man  to  the  best  uses  of  his  powers,  and,  like  all  provi- 
dences of  God,  it  is  its  abuse  alone  which  condemns  it  as  such  an 
object.  The  accumulation  of  material  gain  is  the  judicious  use  of 
talents  consigned  to  man's  keeping,  the  responsibility  chiefly  resting 
upon  the  purposes  to  which  he  applies  those  gains. 

It  is  the  claim  of  some  that  discipline  of  mind  and  the  discovery  and 
contemplation  of  truth  are  all  that  should  be  aimed  at,  and  so  it  matters 
little,  say  they,  what  may  compose  a  curriculum  of  study.  It  is  such 
a  position  which  this  performance  aims  flrmly  to  dispute. 

Now  does  the  construction  we  have  put  upon  utility  conflict  with 
the  aim  and  purposes  of  educational  training — of  all  expected  of  a 
system  of  public  schools  ?  Does  it  hinder  or  discourage  discipline  of 
the  mind  and  the  contemplation  of  Truth,  Beauty  and  Goodness  ?  It 
does  not.  Our  theory  embodies  them,  and  even  requires  them,  and 
is  simply  consistent  with  such  a  view  of  the  object  of  study. 

It  should  be  the  practice  in  a  course  of  training  of  youth  to  subject 
them  to  such  discipline  as  will  produce  a  growth  in  the  mind,  develop 
independence  in  tfie  mental  acts — as  will  make  them  thinkers.  And 
such  is  our  claim  that  even  if  the  child  reap  as  an  immediate  result  of 
his  toil  but  discipline  of  mind  it  subserves  the  ends  of  utility. 

I  am  not -aware  of  the  construction  which  the  committee  assigning 
my  topic  expected  me  to  put  upon  it.  *  *  A  Rational  Course  in  Mathe- 
matics" enjoys  more  than  a  single  meaning,  and  I  shall  take  advantage 
of  construing  it  in  its  more  general  sense.  I  shall  refer  with  some 
minuteness  to  those  branches  only  which  are  usually  pursued  in  the 
public  schools,  and  produce  a  theory  in  regard  to  each  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry  and  natural  philosophy,  consistent  with  the  views 
already  intimated. 

Of  mathematics,  what  claims  may  not  be  made  for  any  of  the  sub- 
divisions that  are  put  forth  in  advocacy  of  any  branch  of  learning  ? 
What  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  reached  by  mathematical  training  ? 
And  then  who  disputes  the  place  accorded  this  feature  of  a  course  of 
study  for  use  in  the  public  school  ? 

Of  the  mathematical  branches  pursued  in  the  public  schools  not  one 
yields  such  full  returns  for  the  labor  bestowed,  and  this  independent  of 
the  methods  of  the  teacher. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  study  of 
arithmetic :     i.  An  awakening  and  a  constant  strengthening  of  the 
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reasoning  powers,  and  therefore,  2.  An  acquirement  of  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  invent,  and  in  connection,  3.  Useful  information  and 
qualifications'  ior  a  future  busmess  career. 

Not  only  does  the  learner  gain  information  which  is  to  serve  him  in 
understanding  and  mastering  the  subjects  which  logically  present  them- 
selves, but  bis  increasing  daily  experience  and  mother-wit  lead  him  to 
see  that  the  good  done  does  not  end  with  the  school- room,  and  in  a 
way  not  accomplished  by  the  study  of  algebra  or  geometry 

It  is  left  to  suggest  how  the  highest  degree  of  success  is  to  be  at- 
tained in  teaching  arithmetic. 

There  are  two  courses  pursued  by  teachers  of  mathematics ;  one  is, 
permitting  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  in  a  mechanical,  unthink- 
ing manner;  the  other,  employing  the  ix>wers  under  his  guidance  in 
giving  without  circumlocutory  phrases  the  reason  for  the  successive 
steps  in  the  solutions  and  explanations  of  problems. 

The  first  makes  the  human  mind  a  mere  automaton,  accomplishing 
but  little  more  than  a  machine  of  wood  and  iron  has  been  able  to  do 
through  the  ingenuity  ef  a  Babbage;  the  second  encourages  and 
requires  th^  use  of  that  most  potent  means  of  the  discovery  of  truth, 
analysis. 

Literally,  this  means  a  loosing,  breaking  up.  It  is  a  letting  light 
through,  and  it  is  this  most  ancient,  and  better  meaning  which  should 
be  exemplified  in  arithmetical  study. 

It  is  the  taking  apart  and  the  examining  separately  the  elements  of 
a  composite.  It  furnishes  to  the  actor  not  only  the  **how"  but  the 
"why"  of  the  **how." 

Analysis — the  **Open  sesame"  to  closed  receptacles  of  truth  treas- 
ures, the  key  which  unlocks  nature's  great  storehouse — who  should  not 
employ  it  ?  And  who  should  set  a  better  example  of  its  use  and  more 
strongly  insist  upon  it  than  the  man  or  woman  who  is  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  mind  which  is  to  go  forth  using  its  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
others  ?  And  yet  how  often  we  witness  the  merest  machinery  in  class- 
work  ! 

Now  the  study  of  geometry  is  credited  by  some  as  being  really  noth- 
ing less  than  an  example  of  logic,  and  they  assign  it  another  place  than 
in  the  realm  of  mathematics. 

However  that  be,  the  science  of  pure  number  requires  no  less  beau  - 
tiful  joining  of  the  links  of  the  golden  chain  which  leads  one  from  the 
regions  of  the  unknown  to  those  of  the  known.  I  shail  treat  of  geom- 
etry further  on,  but  I  have  now  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  accorded 
a  dignity  to  that  study  in  comparison  to  the  particular  branch  under 
consideration  that  it  does  not  deserve.  Truth  in  the  sight  of  the  "In- 
finite Geometer"  is  just  as  precious  at  one  time  and  place  as  another. 

An  exercise  like  this  is  proposed  :  How  many  barrels  each  con- 
taining three  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  fruit  may  be  filled  by  ninety- 
three  bushels  and  three  pecks  of  fruit  ?  and  although  no  doubt  re- 
garded as  common-place,  what  can  be  more  dignifying  than  this  reason- 
ing ?  It  will  require  as  many  barrels  as  three  bushels  and  three  pecks 
are  contained  times  in  ninety-three  bushels  and  three  pecks.  It  is 
something  of  that  nature  which  in  **A  Rational  Course  in  Mathemat- 
ics" ought  to  be  pursued,  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  But  how 
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frequent  a  different  observation!  In  many  of  the  ''first"  schools  of 
the  State  something  like  the  following  is  {)ermitted :  three  bushels  and 
three  pecks  are  fifteen  pecks ;  ninety-three  bushels  and  three  pecks 
are  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pecks;  15  **into"  375  goes  25; 
answer  25.  The  required  number  is  indeed  obtained,  but  how  much 
that  is  disciplanary  is  wanting  in  the  explanation  and  solution. 

At  this  point  I  shall  take  advantage  of  illustrating  the  better  use  of 
the  term  analysis,  running  the  risk  of  being  thought  pedantic.  Besides 
the  example  already  given,  I  present  an  easy  one  in  geometry,  i. 
Given  two  vertical  poles  and  their  distance  asunder,  to  determine  the 
point  in  the  line  joining  their  feet  which  is  equaily  distant  from  their 
tops.  Now  the  student  sees  that  the  required  point  is  only  one  of  an 
infinite  number  of  points  fulfilling  the  condition  of  being  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  tops  of  the  poles,  and  this  is  called  the  analysis,  and 
leads  at  once  to  the  required  construction.  2.  As  a  second  example, 
let  us  suppose  a  given  ladder  is  resting  against  a  vertical  wall  and  a 
horizontal  plane,  at  a  given  angle ;  knowing  the  resistance  to  motion 
due  to  friction  between  the  ladder  and  the  plane  and  the  wall,  to  find 
the  mutual  pressures.  In  this  case  we  employ  a  different  analysis, 
though  less  an  effort  of  the  mind,  because  the  student  takes  into  ac- 
count the  forces  which  act  and  react,  as  also  the  geometrical  relations 
of  the  parts  in  which  those  forces  reside,  and  then  follows  the  forma- 
tion of  the  equations  artificially  expressing  all  the  relations. 

The  analysis  in  the  first  of  these  two  proceeds  from  what  was  to  be 
done  as  though  completed,  and  to  unfold  the  successive  parts  until 
some  obvious  condition  was  reached,  while  the  second  proceeds  from 
what  are  given  as  elements  to  make  up  by  artifice  the  composite. 

Besides  the  superior  force  thus  to  take  apart  and  look  at  minutely, 
it  requires  and  induces  to  choice  expression  and  conciseness  of  style 
enjoyed  by  no  other  exercises. 

Thus  much  for  the  leading  method  in  arithmetic,  and  truly  in  "A 
Rational  Course  in  Mathematics." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  matter  which  ought  to  compose  the  exercises 
in  class-work.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  many  ready  to  say  **if 
so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  analysis,  it  matters  little  what  the  charac- 
ter of  the  exercises  is.  If  it  is  discipline  of  mind  that  you  want  one 
kind  of  work  for  your  class  is  as  good  as  another."  We  answer  that 
in  accordance  with  our  theory  of  utility,  arithmetical  exercises  set  for 
classes  should  be  what  might  be  regarded  as  records,  of  actual  transac- 
tions in  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that  arithmetic  is  such  a  bugbear  to 
many  pursuing  it,  such  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  exercises  en- 
joying what  might  be  termed  vitality,  and  such  a  great  part  being  sup- 
positional cases  the  like  of  which  have  never  occurred,  do  never, 
will  never  occur  in  the  earth  or  under  the  earth.  While  the  answering 
of  such  profound  questions  as,  **what  becomes  of  all  the  pins?"  should 
even  not  be  discouraged,  such  like  curious  matters  should  receive  at- 
tention somewhere  else  than  in  our  schools. 

Now  a  knowledge  of  what  subjects  usually  treated  in  our  text-books 
is  needed  in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  men  ?  The  following  are  nearly 
all:  the  fundamental  rules,  decimal  and  common  fr  ctions,  compound 
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numbers,  percentage  and  its  applications,  and  the  mensuration  of  the 
most  familiar  geometrical  figures. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  should  be  proposed  in  our  hand-books  an 
indefinite  number  of  problems  which  should  take  the  place  of  the 
lumber  which  fills  so  many  of  them  to-day. 

How  many  of  you  have  occasion  to  know  what  sum  to  have  insured 
so  as  to  recover  both  property  and  jpremium  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  ? 
How  many  need  to  find  the  cube  root  of  a  number  ?  In  two  lists  of 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  solved  problems,  each  of  every  grade 
of  difficulty,  in  my  library,  there  are  not  ten  requiring  the  extraction 
of  the  cube  root  of  a  number,  and  when  required,  logarithms  were 
nearly  always  used.  How  many  ever  arranged  a  hundred  apples  in  a 
straight  line  and  walked  from  a  basket  at  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
apples  singly  and  placed  them  in  the  basket  ?  Who  cares  whether  the 
time  past  noon  is  three  hours  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  to  mid- 
night ?  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  required  to  know  for  what  sum 
one  must  give  his  note  at  bank  so  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  a  given 
sum,  but  I  do  not  believe  one  business  man  in  a  thousand  ever  had 
occasion  to  answer,  or  employ  some  one  else  to  answer,  a  question  like 
this ;  What  sum  is  that  which,  in  five  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty 
days,  will  amount  to  $500,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  ? 

There  is  yet  to  appear  *'a  candidate  for  public  favor"  in  the  line  of 
arithmetics  which  is  adapted  to  use  in  the  various  grades  of  public 
schools  which  is  free  from  such  useless  material,  and  which  provides 
an  abundant  supply  of  that  class  of  exercises  previously  referred  to. 

Publishers  and  authors  writing  for  them  are  not  to  be  blamed,  for 
they  simply  follow  the  law  of  supply  of  a  demand  created  and  main- 
tained by  the  schools.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  prepare  such  a  work, 
and  how  many  will  encourage  the  demand  and  therefore  the  supply  of 
such  a  thesaurus  of  exercises  ? 

The  next  subject  claiming  notice  is  algebra.  As  far  as  the  public 
schools  are  concerned,  there  is  no  more  mechanical  work  done  in  the 
mathematical  course  than  in  algebra.  Up  to  the  point  at  which  are  to 
be  solved  problems  requiring  the  equation,  nothing  but  indicated 
work  is  done.  Even  then  the  statement  in  algebraic  symbols  and  the 
use  of  the  artifice  of  the  equations  required  provide  often  but  little 
more  than  mechanical  processes. 

Algebra  is  the  foundation  of  the  modern  analysis,  which,  by  the  use 
of  symbols,  abridges  an  otherwise  long  train  of  reason,  often  expressing 
in  a  given  formula  what  would  require,  by  the  ordinary  process,  many 
times  that  space. 

But  while  it  is  to  this  branch  that  so  much  is  due  in  the  inventions 
and  wonderful  improvements  in  mathematics  since  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes, it  was  the  regret  of  Newton  who  went  as  far  beyond  Descartes 
in  the  use  of  this  instrument  as  Descartes  did  beyond  what  he  began 
with,  that  the  ancient  analysis  should  be  so  rapidly  abandoned,  and 
for  the  reason  already  given  that  the  use  of  the  symbols  leads  to  me- 
chanical methods  in  establishing  truth. 

Now  while  the  Greek  analysis  affords  the  advantage  of  greater  ex- 
ercise of  thought,  and  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  modern,  which 
affords  dispatch  with  facility  in  operation^  although  largely  mechanic* 
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ally»  I  thing  a  rational  course  to  pursue  is  to  issue  and  use  text-books 
in  which  a  judicious  treatment  of  both  are  given.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  notions  of  utility  already  expressed. 

The  exercises  requiring  the  use  of  the  equation  should  be,  as  in 
arithmetic,  as  near  like  what  might  be  regarded  as  actual  transactions 
as  possible.  As  an  illustration,  more  of  the  advanced  work  in  the  ap- 
plications of  percentage  ought  to  be  introduced,  affording  exercise  in 
generalization. 

But  little  more  than  the  ability  to  solve  problems  requiring  the  use 
of  three  unknown  quantities  ought  to  be  expected  from  high  school 
pupils.  Less  time  should  be  given  to  algebra  alone  than  to  any  other 
mathematical  branch  pursued  in  the  public  schools. 

After  solving  problems  producing  equations  containing  one  unknown 
quantity,  an  interval  of  time  should  be  given  to  geometry,  or,  if  with 
proper  text-books,  they  may  be  pursued  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  subjects  treated  in  American  works  on  Algebra  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  last  year  of  a  college  course,  or  in  a  post- 
graduate course.  One  for  instance  is  the  general  theory  of  equations, 
the  understanding  of  which  requires  very  great  maturity  of  mind.  This 
besides  by  experience  may  be  shown  from  the  f  ict  of  the  very  slow 
developments  in  this  line,  and  up  to  a  very  recent  date  it  was  thought 
that  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  could  not  extend  to  a  degree 
beyond  the  fourth. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  practice  of  permitting  comparative- 
ly young  persons  to  take  up  the  study  of  algebra,  not  on  account  of 
its  general  character  so  much,  but  the  mechanical  operations  into 
which  they  are  led,  and  which  may  influence  them  wrongly  for  want 
of  power  to  grasp  their  meaning. 

Of  all  the  features  of  any  curriculum  of  study,  there  is  none  grander  ^ 
in  all  its  phases  than  geometry.  The  basis  of  the  ancient  analysis,  it 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  illustrating  the  force  and  value  of  the  modern ; 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  child,  it  gives  food  for 
profoundest  scholars ;  and  affording  among  the  best  examples  of  pure 
reason,  its  deductions  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  life.  No  study 
should  receive  such  careful  attention. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  adverse  criticism  of  Pascal  upon  geometry. 
In  a  letter  to  Fermat  he  says,  **To  speak  to  you  frankly  of  geometry,  I 
find  it  the  highest  exercise  of  the  mind  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  know 
it  to  be  /SO  useless  that  I  make  little  difference  between  a  man  who  is 
only  a  geometrician  and  a  skilful  artisan.  I  call  it,  therefore,  the  most 
beautiful  occupation  in  the  world ;  but  in  fact  it  is  only  an  occupation, 
and  I  have  often  said  that  it  is  good  to  make  the  essay,  but  not  the 
employment  of  our  force."  But  it  does  not  seem  plain  why  this 
master  should  express  himself  thus,  unless  he  were  tacitly  of  the  mind 
of  the  Greeks  who  thought  that  scientific  truth  should  not  be  debased 
by  application  to  the  arts  of  life ;  or  that  the  rigor  with  which  he  op- 
posed the  Jesuits  of  his  day  drew  his  attention  from  something  so  near 
every-day  pursuits. 

One  of  the  guises  under  which  geometry  is  studied,  and  which  is 
justiy  receiving  so  much  attention  in  American  public  schools,  is  draw- 
ing. 
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At  whatever  age  the  child  should  begin  drawing,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  that  what  is  more  strictly  called  geometrical  drawing  is 
preferable  for  adoption  in  the  public  schools.  The  child  under  this 
system  is  taught  early  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  and  of 
language,  which  no  other  system  affords — at  any  rate  so  fully.  In 
connecuon  with  and  following  it  should  be  studied  such  treatises  as 
Hill's  First  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  Spencer's  Inventional  Geometry, 
all  of  which  parallel  with  mensuration  in  arithmeiic. 

For  advanced  classes  Legendre's  Elements  of  Geometry  formed  the 
basis,  and  in  part,  the  model  for  American  text-books  for  a  long  whik. 
One  of  their  weak  features  was  providing  nothing  more  than  the  full 
demonstrations  of  theorems,  in  the  study  of  which  the  charge  that  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  memory  rather  than  to  the  judgment  of  the  learner, 
was  too  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  verified. 

The  later  authors  of  our  own  day  have  caught  the  spirit'  of  the 
criticism,  and  our  works  on  geometry  provide  not  only  demonstra- 
tions ot  theorems,  but  much  excellent  matter  upon  which  the  student 
can  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  both  ancient  and  modern  analysis,  i'he 
French,  the  greatest  analysts  of  the  world,  I  suppose  must  receive 
credit  for  such  text-books. 

Of  American  authors  who  have  supplied  demands  in  this  direction, 
it  is  an  honor  to  mention  the  names  of  Drs.  Tappan  and  Schuyler,  and, 
with  slight  exception,  their  works  are  models. 

The  best  geometry  in  the  world  is,  without  doubt,  the  magnificent 
French  work  ot  Rouclje  and  Comberousse.  Nearly  equal  to  it  is 
Pott's  Euclid,  Both  these  works  enjoy  so  many  merits  that  they  com- 
mend themselves  at  once  as  models  tor  elementary  hand-books. 

Trigonometry  for  the  High  School  should  be  merged  into  a  brief 
treatise  on  the  plainer  parts  ot  surveying,  and  thus  the  student  will  con- 
tinue the  use  01  instruments,  educating  the  hand  and  eye,  as  in  draw- 
ing. 

The  only  remaining  branch  which  I  notice  is  Natural  Philosophy. 
This  I  do,  as  most  authors  on  that  subject  go  into  an  analytic  treat- 
ment of  statics  and  dynamics,  {iere  is  one  of  the  means  employed 
for  wasting  more  tune  and  money  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The 
natural  sciences  and,  no  less  than  others,  those  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics may  be  applied,  are  empirical. 

The  elementary  treatment  of  statics,  and  dynamics,  and  subdivisions, 
without  employing  the  noticeable  and  unavoidable  elements  of  friction 
and  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  is  to  deal  with  something  purely, 
imaginary,  and  therefore  void  of  any  effective  results.  The  whole 
theory  of  falling  bodies,  of  machines,  center  of  gravity,  and  specific 
gravity,  is,  as  tested  usually,  of  no  worth  whatever  ;  and  the  matter  of 
surprise,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  is  that  it  should  be  continued.  Let 
this  branch  be  freed  as  largely  as  possible  from  deductions  based  upon 
imperfect  data,  and  pursued  as  other  branches  of  natural  science  are, 
experimentally,  it  then,  so  to  speak,  remains  a  living  thing,  and  the 
student  finds  it  an  exhaustless  source  of  delight. 
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DISCUSSION   OF   MR.    HOOVER' S   PAPER. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Lancaster,  said  the  topic  was  one  to  which  he 
had  given  some  attention.  He  advocated  a  ''mixed''  course  in  Math- 
ematics, taking  up  first  the  elements  of  Arithmetic — simple  numbers, 
common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions;  then  the  elements  of  Algebra; 
then  the  simpler  forms  of  Geometry ;  then  advanced  Algebra,  and 
finally  returning  to  Arithmetic  and  completing  it.  As  we  have  no 
texts  arranged  on  this  plan,  the  teacher  must  ''mix"  for  himself. 

Dr.  Hancock,  of  Dayton :  If  we  talk  about  an  analysis,  but  do 
not  use  a  true  analysis,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block,  not  a  help. 
Arithmetic  must  be  taught  analytically  to  be  of  value.  Three  out  of 
four  of  our  schools  maJce  no  attempt  at  analysis,  and  arithmetic  be- 
comes a  stultifying  study.  A  large  part  of  the  time  spent  on  arithme- 
tic is  lost  time.  If  the  time  lost  on  arithmetic,  and  on  grammar  and 
geography  also,  were  given  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  English 
language,  we  should  attain  more  satisfactory  results.  We  are  in  the  A 
B  C  of  a  rational  course  of  study  for  our  common  schools,  not  only 
in  arithmetic,  but  in  other  branches  as  well.  I  doubt  whether  I  could 
exaggerate  the  condition  of  our  schools  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  yet 
know  how  to  teach  reading,  even. 

Mr.  Burns  asked  Mr.  Hoover  at  what  age  the  study  of  geometry 
may  begin. 

Mr.  Hoover  replied  that  eminent  mathematicians  have  said  that 
geometry  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  child  can  understand  a  definition 
and  is  old  enough  to  begin  drawing.  The  great  need  of  teachers  is  to 
know  how  to  teach  it.  .   • 

SuPT.  Jno.  W.  Dowd,  Toledo,  did  not  believe  that  arithmetic,  as 
taught,  is  a  stultifying  study.  The  mechanical  processes  of  ac- 
countants are  not  stultifying.  Mechanical  processes  may  be  continued 
until  they  cease  to  be  beneficial,  but  they  are  not  then  necessarily 
stultifying.  Analysis  may  be  performed  mechanically,  and  then  is  no 
analysis.  Children  may  be  required  to  follow  analytical  forms  at  too 
early  an  age.  He  asked  whether  children  should  ever  be  required  to 
perform  processes  and  not  give  reasons  for  them. 

Dr.  Hancock  would  have  the  child  perform  no  processes  for  which 
he  could  not  give  a  reason. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  while  reasons  should  be  understood,  they 
need  not  always  be  repeated.     Some  things  must  be  done  mechanically. 

Dr.  Hancock  said  there  is  a  feeling  that  rapidUy  is  the  great  thing, 
with  which  feeling  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  cared  nothing  for  tlic 
rapid  processes  exhibited  in  Pittsburg.  Rational  processes  are  what  he 
values.     Too  much  time  was  required  to  secure  so  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Rowe  asked  whether  reasons  should  first  be  given  in  multipli- 
cation, for  example,  before  processes.  He  was  convinced  that  when 
the  process  is  taught  the  reason  may  be  taught. 

Y^m,  Hancock  thought  there  is  no  place  for  mere  mechanical  pro- 
cesses in  a  rational  course  of  maihematics.  The  whole  system  should 
be  rational.  Mechanical  processes  are  for  the  counting  room,  and 
there  they  are  proper. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COMMON  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  J.  J.  BURNS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   GENERAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

It  is  a  custom,  to  the  contrary  of  which  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not,  for  the  presiding  officer  elect  of  our  Association,  when  about 
to  take  the  chair,  to  accompany  this  metaphorical  feat  with  another 
called  the  delivery  of  his  inaugural. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  kind  enough,  at  its  meeting  last  win- 
ter, to  lell  me  that  I  should  have,  for  an  entire  half-day,  but  one  co- 
worker in  the  task  of  putting  to  the  test  your  renowned  patience,  and 
that  I  should  be  expected  to  while  away  the  half  of  that  half.  And  when 
I  asked,  as  a  matter  of  form,  merely,  how  the  vocable,  inaugural,  is 
usually  spelled,  the  chairman  replied,  with  stress  on  the  "this,"  that/Aw 
time  they  would  spell  it  a-u-g-e-r.  Outraged  as  to  my  personal  feel- 
ings and  likewise  my  knowledge  of  orthography,  I  concluded  to  bide 
my  time ;  therefore  kk  vimt^  vwiiy  venit  in  consihum  nostrum. 

The  months  hurried  by  and  a  theme  was  unchosen.  The  urgency 
of  a  choice  began  to  haunt  my  dreams.  In  visions  of  the  night  a 
spectre  stood  before  my  eyes.  It  pointed  its  gaunt  finger  at  a  quarter 
ream  of  blank  paper  and  said  unto  me  ** write."  Exceeding  despair 
had  made  me  bold,  so  I  inquired:  "About  what  shall  I  write  ?  My 
predecessors  have  thoroughly  analyzed  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools,  have  retrospected  the  past,  and  with  prophetic  rage  have  pros- 
pected the  future.  What  topic  is  left  me^of  sufficient  pertinency,  and 
interest,  and  dignity,  with  grandeur  enough  in  its  promise  to  satisfy 
the  eyes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  detect  the  meagerness  of  the 
performance?" 

My  question  ran  to  such  a  length,  that  before  it  came  to  an  end.  my 
friendly  monitor  had  vanished,  and  left  me  broad-awake,  alone  with 
the  responsibility  and  the  quarter-ream  of  blank  paper.  For  good  or 
ill  the  outcome  of  this  mental  commotion  was  : 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  COMMON  SCHOOL-MASTER. 

Fedagogus  nascitur  etfity  is  an  assertion  that  will  not  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  comprehends  its  terms. 

Men  differ  in  natural  faculties,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  two 
individuals  in  the  host  of  humanity  are  at  birth  precisely  alike.  We 
must  confess,  however,  that  what  we  call  native  genius,  or  bent,  or 
taste,  may  be  the  result  of  some  influence  which  has  come  to  bear  up- 
on the  character  after  it  began  to  unfold  to  the  light  of  this  material, 
sun-lit  world,  and  hence  its  origm  i^JU  as  well  as  nascitur — z.  reaching 
in  of  things  without  as  well  as  a  struggling  outward  of  things  within. 

But  moisture  and  warmth  and  air,  were  they  much  more  potential 
in  their  energy  than  they  are,  could  not  call  out  from  the  acorn  the 
tiny  oak,  if  the  germ  were  not  there.  The  germs  of  faculties  must  be 
incased  in  the  human  acorn,  or  they  cannot  be  caused  to  sprout.  In 
some  of  ihese  acorns  the  germs  of  traits  which  will  ensure  success  in 
a  giveii  life-work  seem  to  lie  near  the  surface,  ready  to  burst  the  shell, 
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and  grow.  In  others,  they  are  crowded  down  by  seeds  of  things  rad- 
ically different,  and  do  not  get  out  at  all,  or  till  sifter  the  ground  is  so 
taken  up  that  they  are  doomed  to  dwindle  in  the  shade  of  ranker 
growths. 

But  the  potentialities  of  the  given  acorn  have  been  modified  by  an- 
tecedent circumstances  of  storm  or  flood,  or  foot-print,  or  squirrel,  so 
that^  in  one  generation  becomes  nasdtur  in  the  next  The  analysis 
impossible  before,  has  become  doubly  so— if  that  be  conceivable. 

With  the  human  acorn,  the  problem,  to  state  it  with  due  moderation, 
is  not  easier.  We  find  two  unknown  quantities  raised  to  an  unknown 
power  and  but  one  equation ;  viz. 

Connate  faculties  plus  circumstances  equal  the  man. 

I  think  I  have  illustrated  the  axiom  that  a  schoolmaster  is  bom  and 
made. 

With  the  kind  of  evolution  here  referred  to,  my  topic,  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  nothing  to  do,  and  the  ammus  of  the  foregoing  remarks  was 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  those  who  feared  that,  if  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  my  guidance,  they  shpuld  be  hopelessly  lost  in  psychological 
meanderings. 

Coming  out  then,  into  daylight,  let  us  look  at  one  of  the  processes 
.  by  which  the  organism,  schoolmaster,  has,  in  Ohio,  been  developed. 

In  sub-district  filank,  of  a  township  remote  from  the  county-seat, 
there  was  once  a  young  man  of  perhaps  eighteen  winters.  He  has  at- 
tended school  all  the  intervals  between  harvest  and  spring-plowing 
since  he  became  old  enough  to  trudge  thro'  mud  or  snow,  and  climb 
a  variable  number  of  fences —  the  intersection  of  the  usual  path  by 
rabbit-tracks  on  snowy  mornings  being  a  condition  of  that  number, 
likewise  of  the  distance,  and  of  the  time  of  arrival  at  his  ultimate  des- 
tination, and  of  the  probability  of  a  change  in  the  ordinary  program 
after  he  got  there. 

He  has  acquired,  under  a  succession  of  teachers,  who  afforded  at 
least  the  spice  of  variety,  a  desire  for  knowledge  such  as  can  be  learn- 
ed from  the  ordinary  text-books.  Parsing  and  analysis  afforded  him 
great  pleasure ;  its  degree  exceeded,  however,  by  that  extracted  from 
a  new  problem  in  arithmetic. 

He  can  recite  much  of  what  the  book  says  about  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  but  has  very  tenebrious  notions  about  the  planet's  motions 
and  size,  the  causes  of  the  seasons  and  of  the  varying  length  of  day 
and  night. 

He  has  dipped  very  moderately  into  history ;  has  read  Weem's 
Washington,  and  knows  somewhat  of  Franklin  and  Lafayette ;  has  it 
in  mind  that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  but  can't  recall 
where  they  came  from,  or  what  they  did  atter  coming  ashore,  but  has 
read  somewhere  that  Daniel  Webster  met  them  on  the  brink,  called 
them  ''venerable  men,"  and  remarked  incidentally  that  they  had  come 
down  from  a  former  generation. 

He  is  not  familiar  with  that  passage  in  a  standard  poet  concerning 
the  relative  courage  of  angels  and  another  class  of  beings,  when 
tempted  to  rush  into,  or  tread  in,  dangerous  places,  ^nd,  therefore,  is 
not  armed  against  the  suggestion  to  try  his  prentice  hand  at  teaching 
schooL     He  does  not  thmk  of  making  a  Ufe  work  of  it.     He  is  not 
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looking  very  far  yet  into  the  future.  But  he  feels  a  desire  to  do 
something — to  earn  a  little  money.  Several  of  his  acquaintances  have 
bloomed  out  into  teachers,  why  not  he  ? 

Looking  into  the  paper  that  comes  weekly,  with  a  budget  of  news 
for  the  household  in  common,  and  of  political  opinions  for  the  pater- 
familias, he  sees  that  the  Examiners  will  hold  a  meeting  for  the  exam- 
ination of  applicants,  on  some  not  distant  Saturday,  at  the  county  seat. 
He  resolves  to  be  there. 

Brushing  the  dust  from  his  stock  of  facts  is  now  the  pressing  duty. 
Soon  the  day  arrives,  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  day  over-head,  and  under-foot  the  roads  are  bad.  But 
his  heart  is  not  faint,  and  with  more  or  less  resemblance  to  Moses's 
setting  out  for  the  fair,  he  sets  out  for  the  examination,  and  shortly 
after  9  o'clock  is  seated  beneath  the  shadow  of  official  greatness. 

Time  flies,  and  we  must  not  linger  over  the  scene,  delightful  tho' 
it  be.  Our  young  friend  subscribes  a  half-dollar  toward  the  county  in- 
stitute fund,  and  proves  by  testimony  that  he  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, or,  at  least,  is  not  of  bad  reputation  as  to  moral  conduct.  He 
then  enters  upon  the  serious  work  of  the  occasion — the  adjusting  of  his 
knowledge  and  parceling  it  out  into  answers  to  certain  questions  which 
are  intended  to  sound  him  in  the  legal  branches,  including  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Four  o'clock  came,  his  ultimate  manuscript 
was  handed  in,  and  he  rode  home,  feeling  that  this  day  in  his  life's 
almanac  would  need  no  extra  mark  to  cause  it  to  be  remembered.  A 
few  evenings  later,  on  going  to  the  post-offie,  a  letter,  or  something  in 
the  uniform  of  a  letter,  was  handed  him.  With  much  inward  throb- 
bing, but  an  air  of  unconcern,  he  tore  open  the  envelope  and  learned 
that  he  was  commissioned,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  to  teach  any 
common  school  in  the  county.  He  stood  a  little  more  erect,  and,  as 
he  passed  out,  chancing  to  meet  the  Superintendent  of  the  village 
schools,  gave  him  a  professional  duo-sutnus  greeting. 

Midsummer  came  and  went,  and  no  board  of  directors  had  even 
hinted  that  they  would  like  to  engage  his  services  for  the  coming  win- 
ter term ;  so,  at  a  suggestion  from  his  father,  who  was  what  is  called 
a  practical  man,  Mohammed  moved  toward  the  mountain. 

Inquiry  laid  bare  the  fact  that  a  sub-district  not  far  away  had  not  se- 
cured a  teacher.  Learning  who  were  the  directors,  and  which  one  of 
the  three  was  the  director,  he  conquers  them  in  detail ;  they  soon  after 
have  a  business  meeting  and  duly  elect  him  teacher,  and  fix  the  time 
of  opening  school. 

A  second  narrow  Rubicon  is  passed,  a  second  step  taken,  a  second 
round  inserted  in  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise — if  we  rise. 

The  family  almanac  is  taken  down  from  its  nail,  and  a  heavy  line 
drawn  around  the  date  at  which  that  school  is  to  begin.  But  what  to 
do  with  the  spare  hours  meanwhile  ? 

Having  called  over  one  evening  upon  his  old  teacher,  he  carries  home 
a  copy  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  and  from  an  earnest  perusal  of 
this  book  he  obtains  some  useful  hints,  one  of  which  prompts  him, 
when  that  November  morning  comes,  to  set  out  so  as  to  reach  the 
workshop  of  his  future  duties  before  the  most  premature  youngster,  with 
his  brand-new  spelling-book  and  shining  morning  face,  has  appeared. 
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He  looked  around  to  see  that  things  were,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
in  proper  condition,  kindly  greeted  the  children,  as  in  groups  of  two 
or  three  they  came  in,  called  them  to  their  seats  when  the  pater- 
nal time-piece  in  his  left-hand  pocket  said  it  was  nine  o'clock,  wrote 
their  names  in  a  list,  found  out  what  classes  there  had  been  last  term 
and  who  were  in  them,  wondering  within  himself  why  the  last  teacher 
did  not  leave  a  register  of  classes  and  ef  individual  advancement.  I 
think  probably  I  have  evolved  him  a  little  too  rapidly  at  this  point. 

So  far  as  teaching  was  concerned,  he  began  work  in,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  recall  it,  the  ways  of  his  teachers,  and,  during  the  session, 
often  wished  that  some  person,  from  whom  he  might  obtain  answers 
to  a  growing  number  of  questions  he  wanted  to  ask,  would  visit  him. 

By  patient^  or  at  least  by  continued,  efforts,  and  sundry  experiments 
of  his  own,  and  practical  hints  from  Page,  he  got  on  pretty  well,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  term  there  was  an  examination  and  a  treat,  to  which 
thronged  many  mothers,  a  few  fathers,  a  teacher  from  an  adjoining 
district,  and  sundry  other  persons. 

Even  two  of  the  directors  seemed  to  realize  their  responsibility  and 
called  in,  clothed  in  dignity  official  and  their  Sunday  raiment. 

All  went  pleasantly,  and  the  young  man  who  wrote  an  account 
thereof  for  the  Weekly  Verity,  with  a  startling  novelty  of  phrase,  said 
that  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  teacher. 

Although  the  officials  and  patrons  of  the  school  were  satisfied  with 
the  winter's  work,  the  young  teacher,  as  the  statute  allowed  him  now 
to  be  called,  was  not  satisfied. 

This  was  a  hopeful  sign.  He  could  see  that  what  people  called  suc- 
cess was  only  modified  failure.  That  time  had  been  wasted,  and  ad- 
vancement in  the  mere  acquirement  of  knowledge  had  been  slow. 

However,  he  knew  that  he  had  made  a  loyal  effort,  and  had,  in  a 
fair  degree,  enjoyed  his  labor ;  hence,  he  resolved  that  when  the  time 
came,  he  would  try  it  again,  and  meanwhile,  would  seek  for  those 
things  which  would  afford  him  a  chance  for  higher  success. 

A  fundamental  notion  under  this  head  was,  that  scholarship  was  all- 
important,  and  scholarship  meant  a  knowledge  of  books. 

He  reviewed  his  common-school  studies — a  very  proper  thing  to  do 
and  a  not  extensive  task — and,  with  courage  not  unworthy  an  an- 
cient Roman,  attacked  a  Latin  grammar,  and  began  to  supplement  his 
arithmetic  with  the  study  of  algebra. 

Not  long  before  the  dog-star  began  to  rage,  a  circular  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  County  Institute  came  to  hand  containing  a 
stirring  call  to  attend  the  session  soon  to  be.  Prof.  P.  would  be  there, 
and  Dr.  D.,  men  whose  reputation  had  gone  abroad  over  the  State 
border,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  institute  would  be  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.  **Hope  springs  exulting,"  in  human 
circulars. 

He  went,  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  better  class  of 
teachers,  talked  with  them  about  matters  of  common  interest,  and  felt 
the  birth  of  that  fellow-feeling  which  makes  of  kin. 

Much  of  the  work  done  was  a  rehearsing  of  things  which  he  had  al- 
ready learned  from  the  text-books,  yet  h^  Wpt^ld  frequently  catch  a 
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new  truth,  or  see  an  old  one  in  a  fairer  light,  or  learn  that  here  is  an 
error  which  he  must  let  go. 

More  fruitful  in  good  were  the  discussions  upon  the  better  modes  of 
teaching  the  old  doctrines  so  as  to  lure  the  pupil  along  and  also  incite 
him  to  manly  self-effort. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  John  Docet,  aetat  19,  for  he  is  now  old  enough  as  a 
teacher  to  be  named — besides  it  will  be  handy  for  me  to  have  an  an- 
tecedent for  some  of  my  third  personal  pronouns — took  an  uncertain 
step  into  the  vestibule  of  a  great  doctrine,  that  teaching  is  not  alto- 
gether telling,  hearing  lessons,  requiring  the  memorizing  of  sentences, 
showing  how  to  solve  problems,  and  tempering  the  noise-creating 
faculties  of  childhood.  Just  what  teaching  is  he  did  not  formulate, 
but  he  could  see  that  it  comprised  territory  about  which  he  yet  had  no 
information. 

In  an  evening  lecture,  one  of  the  instructors  discoursed  of  the 
^^  Dignity  and  ResponsibUiHes  of  the  Professiony^  and  gave  rise  to  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  younger  brethren  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  familiarity  with  which  they  were  treated  at  and  around  home ;  and 
to  thoughts  of  hedging  in  their  professional  selves  with  a  border  of 
dignity,  thro'  which  the  non-professional  might  look  but  must  not  set 
foot. 

The  lecturer  made  one  assertion  which  he  said  was  a  quotation  from 
Socrates — but  its  quaintness  shows  that  he  got  it  from  an  old  English 
translation — to  this  effect;  **No  man  goeth  about  a  more  godlie  pur- 
pose than  he  that  is  mindful  of  the  good  bringing  up  both  of  hys  owne 
and  other  men's  children ; "  and  said  also  that  the  old  Greek  peda- 
gogue had  written  :  **The  school-house  should  be  indeed  as  it  is  called 
in  name,  the  house  of  pleasure  and  not  the  house  of  fear  and  bondage." 

The  next  field  of  labor  of  our  growing  teacher  was  another  school  in 
the  township,  where  he  earned  somewhat  higher  wages,  and,  by  the 
light  of  recent  experience  and  observation,  saw  his  way  to  somewhat 
better  results. 

When  summer  came  again  he  spent  a  number  of  weeks  at  one  of 
these  well-abused  institutions  called  Normal  Schools.  Here,  as  at  the 
institute,  there  was  much  teaching  of  things  which  might  have  been 
learned  elsewhere ;  but  as  they  were  not,  and  as  a  good  substratum  of 
knowledge  must  underlie  all  methods  of  instruction,  to  sieze  the 
present  opportunity  seemed  to  be  a  rational  and  wise  act.  He  now 
began  to  see  what  he  had  lost  in  not  having  had  a  college  course  of 
study  and  training,  but  as  the  time  for  those  things  was  past  he 
thought,  he  turned  his  eye  pretty  steadily  .to  the  future. 

At  the  Normal  School,  he  read  some  chapters  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  and  other  countries.  He  took  an  earnest  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  training  class.  But  perhaps  the  best  result  of  his  at- 
tendance was  due  to  the  example  of  one  or  two  really  excellent  teach- 
ers there  on  duty.  His  soul  absorbed  something  of  their  spirit,  and 
having  waked  to  a  sense  of  his  needs  during  his  few  terms  in  the 
school-room  he  kept  an  attentive  eye  and  ear  when  some  one  was 
readily  and  gracefully  doing  anything  which  had  sorely  vexed  him  in 
the  trying. 

Another  winter  spent  among  the  sub-districts,  and  the  hero  of  our 
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tale  took  what  he  regarded  as  a  step  higher.  For  a  friend  of  the  fami- 
ly, doing  business  in  the  dry-goods  way  in  a  village  which  was  begin- 
ning to  look  up  toward  town-hood,  and  had  built  for  itself  a  two-story 
brick  school-house,  wrote  to  Docet  that  the  Board  of  Education  was  in 
search  of  a  man  to  teach  the  upper  room  and  have  oversight  of  the 
other  teachers  and  their  work. 

The  schools  had  previously  been  scattered  around  in  eligible  loca- 
tions, eligibility  being  the  equivalent  of  cheapness  and  out-of-the-way- 
ness. 

One  member  of  the  Board  thought  our  friend  too  young,  another  had 
conceived  a  prejudice  against  Normal  School  folks,  but  the  other  four 
were  favorably  bent,  and  Docet  was  elected  head  of  the  village 
schools. 

He  did  not  successfully  resist  the  temptation  to  call  himself  * 'Super- 
intendent,'' and  advertising  matter  from  the  publishing  houses  came  to 
the  postoffice  with  Prof,  as  a  title. 

When  school  opened,  the  new  Principal  had  his  hands  and  his  head 
full  to  overflowing.  To  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  degree  of 
each  pupil's  attainments  and  to  assign  him  to  his  proper  grade  un- 
moved by  the  whims  of  the  children,  the  persuasions  of  the  parents  or 
the  extra-official  opinions  of  members  of  the  Board  was  a  task  of  first 
importance  and  not  of  easy  performance. 

The  people  knew  very  little  about  the  advantages  of  having  all  the 
school  youth  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  attainments. 

The  Principal  went  home  in  the  evenings  of  some  of  those  first  days 
with  a  weary  heart,  and  no  bright  hopes  about  the  future. 

It  was  even  looked  upon  as  a  new  and  unnecessary  departure  when 
he  most  respectfully  asked  the  Board  that  a  janitor  be  employed,  for 
the  teachers  previously  had  done  their  own  fire-kindling  and  sweeping, 
while  dusting  was  performed  by  degrees  and  without  any  formality. 

But  patience,  determination,  mingling  with  the  people  and  setting 
forth  his  views  at  favorable  opportunities,  at  last  conquered  those 
initial  difficulties,  the  morning  clouds  that  had  lowered  began  to  clear 
away,  and  the  school,  like  a  vessel  fairly  launched,  went  on  its  course. 

The  teachers  formed  a  club  for  mutual  improvement  and  discussed 
certain  old  problems  which  will  not  down.  How  to  keep  order,  to 
divide  the  time  to  best  advantage,  to  stir  up  an  interest  among  the 
parents ;  to  spell  orally,  in  writing,  or  both ;  to  use  the  spelling  book 
in  early  grades  or  not ;  to  keep  a  record  of  each  recitation,  or  allow  the 
pupils'  standing  to  depend  upon  slated  examinations ;  to  use  diagrams 
in  parsing,  or  not ;  how  best  to  illustrate  cloudy  points  in  arithmetic 
and  geography ;  whether  German  should  be  taught  in  common  schools. 
On  the  last  query  they  decided  it  to  be  prudent  to  occupy  a  position 
handy  to  both  sides.  Whether  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term 
by  questions  framed  by  the  Superintendent  are  narrowing  in  their  ten- 
dency— very  much  like  indulging  in  calculations  as  to  whether  a  sum- 
mer cloud  which  is  about  to  overcome  us  will  fill  an  unmeasured  cis- 
tern with  rain-water — and  whether,  after  all,  these  examinations  are 
not  intended  to  furnish  a  means  by  which  the  responsible  head  of  a 
system  of  schools  tests  the  work  of  his  assistants. 

The  young  principal  found  it  to  be  very  helpful  in  broadening  his 
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own  views,  to  study  the  recorded  experience  and  even  the  theories  of 
others.  Hence,  he  read  and  digested  works  on  the  Sciepce  and  Art 
of  Teaching,  subscribed  for,  and  carefully  read,  two  or  three  educa- 
tional periodicals,  loyally  beginning  with  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 

He  is  now  in  charge  of  schools  in  a  larger  town — city,  the  inhabit- 
ants call  it.  He  writes  occasionally  for  the  journals  of  his  profession  ; 
rather  limited  in  the  number  of  themes  for  reasons  suggested  later,  so 
that  the  old  satire,  ^^'canere  cantiUnam  candam^'^  can  not  in  his  case  be 
refuted. 

Not  long  ago  a  question  arose  among  the  good  citizens,  concerning 
the  necessity,  or  economy,  or  wisdom,  of  keeping  in  position  and  pay- 
ing a  salary  to  a  teacher  who  had  no  pupils,  and  who  did  not  teach  ; 
who  was  often  guilty  of  the  offence  of  being  in  his  office ;  or  of  the 
greater  offence  of  not  being  there,  when  some  one  called  in ;  had  been 
seen  on  the  streets  during  school-hours,  passing  from  one  building  to 
another ;  and,  after  reaching  that  other,  there  was  evidence  that  he 
often  simply  looked  on,  while  the  teacher  there  did  the  work. 

This  outline  of  his  duties  was  laid  in  all  its  baldness  before  informal 
gatherings  of  citizens,  who  met  winter  evenings  and  other  periods  of 
leisure,  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  things  in 
general.  It  was  discussed  with  splenetic  eloquence,  in  some  of  the 
newspapers ;  and  it  was  a  notable  fact,  that  the  salary  item  begot  the 
deepest  emotion,  in  the  heads  of  those  who  had  nothing  listed  for  tax- 
ation. 

So  much  stirring  of  the  waters  caused  them  to  appear  muddy  even  to 
the  eyes  of  many  sincere  believers  in  supervision.  The  superintendent 
felt  a  mingling  of  sadness  and  vexation,  that  the  functions  of  his  office 
and  his  personal  duties  were  not  more  clearly  seen  and  better  appreci- 
ated ;  but  he  breathed  in  fresh  mountain-air  with  the  reflection,  that 
the  same  labor  he  was  devoting  to  his  present  employment  would 
secure  him  a  support  in  some  other  vocation,  and  that  he  had  no  apol- 
ogies to  make,  nor  favors  to  ask. 

On  the  other  hand  he  believed  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  his  profes- 
sion, that  there  were  valid  reasons  why  a  system  of  schools  should  be 
under  charge  of  an  expert,  and  that  the  position  he  held  had  a  reason 
for  being.  He  made  a  more  careful  study  of  the  question,  and  thus 
was  brought  to  a  broader  comprehension  of  the  dutiesof  a  superintend- 
ent, and  his  relations  to  the  school,  to  his  teachers,  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  the  public. 

These  results,  published  in  the  newspapers,  had  a  good  effect  upon 
the  public  mind — a  somewhat  indefinite  organ — but,  realistically 
speaking,  ai  an  election  for  members  of  the  Board,  soon  thereafter, 
the  candidates  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  superintendency  were  left  far 
to  rearward. 

The  mental  quickening,  caused  by  this  discussion  and  its  attendant 
reading  and  study,  opened  to  view  a  wider  scope  of  that  territory 
across  whose  boundary  he  had  stepped  with  no  firm  tread  at  the  coun- 
ty institute.  It  included  better  answers  to  the  questions — what  is  ed- 
ucation? what  its  relation  to  society?  what  are  its  agencies 2  why 
are  schools  supported  at  public  cost  ? 
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Did  Docet  ride  hobbies  ?  Of  course  he  did,  otherwise  he  must  have 
plodded  his  weary  way  on  foot ;  and  I  strongly  doubt  whether  the 
journey  of  his  professional  life  would  have  been  so  pleasant,  or  reached 
so  far. 

The  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  foresaw  that  I  should  need  his  help, 
and  asked  a  pertinent  question :  *'And  so  long  as  a  man  rides  his 
Hobby-Horse  peaceably  and  quietly  along  the  King's  highway,  and 
compels  neither  you  nor  me  to  get  up  behind  him,  — pray,  Sir,  what 
have  either  you  or  I  to  do  with  it?''  ^^De  gustibus  non  est  dUpiUan- 
dum: — ^that  is,  there  is  no  disputing  against  Hobby-Horses." 

True,  the  hobby  had  a  habit  of  sometimes  traveling  in  a  circle,  and 
the  rider  would  mistake  his  own  steed's  multiplied  tracks  for  proof  that 
he  was  on  a  well-beaten  road,  and  hence  would  use  the  spur  still  more 
freely.  But,  by  and  by,  the  horse  would  disclose  the  lack  of  metde 
in  his  pastern,  or  other  joints,  and  lie  down  to  die.  His  rider,  with  a 
''woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day,"  would  disentangle  his  limbs 
from  the  wreck  and  set  forward,  crying  like  a  tertiary  Richard,  for 
another  horse. 

He  bridled  and  saddled  the  quadruped  called  Object  Lessons — ^a  fair 
looking  animal  and  much  talked  about.  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
had  in  guiding  him,  and,  sometimes,  even  in  determining  in  just  what 
direction  he  was  careering ;  and  verdant  riders  were  liable  to  mistake 
the  crupper  for  the  rein. 

The  steed,  Oral  Instruction,  was  a  favorite  with  our  friend,  and 
many  an  airing  did  he  take  upon  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  true  that  sometimes  they  would  be  startled  by  the  curveting  and 
caracoling  of  the  beast,  and  would  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  way  the 
road  ran,  still  they  could  see  that  something  fine  in  the  way  of  eques- 
trianism was  going  on,  and  for  their  benefit. 

It  took  much  slow  and  pains-taking  progress  by  the  old,  reliable 
text-book  line  to  make  the  professor's  spirited  courses  familiar  to  his 
youthful  beholders. 

I  have  said  that  sometimes  this  was  the  nature  of  the  ride  and  its 
result. 

On  other  occasions  (he  trip  would  be  straight  forward  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  hobby  would  carry  double,  nay  multiple,  and  every 
face  would  be  bright  and  every  tongue  be  eloquent  to  tell  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape. 

So  it  was  wisely  determined  to  take  good  care  of  this  hobby,  to 
learn  well  his  paces  by  frequent  rides  alone,  to  keep  him  much  of  the 
time  in  his  stall,  and,  once  in  a  while,  to  have  him  out,  for  a  canter 
over  some  famihar  field,  or  a  brisk  walk  into  some  fresh  wood  or 
pasture  new. 

On  the  whole,  the  training  of  hobbies  was  of  much  benefit  to  our 
superintendent,  though,,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  public  sometimes 
had  to  pay  the  costs. 

In  the  history  of  the  developement  of  this  schoolmaster  as  a  scholar 
and  educator,  it  will  not  do  to  omit  the  preparation  therefor  and  the 
work  done  by  him  at  various  limes  in  county  institutes.  He  read 
much  ;  pushed  with  zeal  his  studies  in  his  chosen  outside  branches ; 
watched  closely  the  results  of  each  experiment  in  school  government, 
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management  and  instruction ;  prepared  his  conclusions  for  presenta- 
tion to  his  iellow-teachers ;  and,  while  on  the  institute  rostrum,  had 
practice  in  the  difficult  art  of  thinking  on  his  feet. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  when  a  bill  pertaining  to  school  matters 
was  pending,  he  visited  the  State  Capital,  to  talk  it  over  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  thinking  in  the  guilelessness  of  his  heart  that 
persons  who  are  daily  engaged  upon  a  piece  of  work  would  be  credited 
with  knowing  something  about  it. 

He  found  out  that  this,  in  many  instances,  is  a  rash  conclusion,  but 
he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  name  in  the  local  columns  of  the 
city  papers  with  certain  unkind  hints  as  to  his  errand  there. 

After  watching  the  course  of  legislation  for  a  few  days,  he  went 
home  with  a  cynical  feeling  in  his  breast  on  the  subject  of  government 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  which  it  took  several  readings  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  Hooker's  eulogy  on  law  to 
exorcise. 

One  evening  after  school  was  dismissed  and  the  last  pupil  had 
faded  fron^  sight,  the  superintendent  sat  reflecting  upon  the  kind  of 
life  into  which  he  had  drifted,  and  debating  the  question  whether  or 
not  he  should  continue  therein  and  spend  his  days  as  a  professional 
teacher. 

Many  of  what  may  be  regarded  the  best  years  of  a  man's  life  had 
now  been  spent  in  it,  and  he  tried  to  post  the  books  and  make  out  a 
balance-sheet.  , 

I  did  not  ask  for  his  calculations,  but  will  cipher  a  little  at  the  prob- 
lem myself. 

As  we  look  down  the  credit  side  we  must  remember  that  divinely 
announced  proposition  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread — nor  for  bread 
— alone ;  hence  the  length  of  Docet's  bank  account  is  not  the  sum  of 
profit  from  his  business.  However  it  must  not  be  cast  out  of  the 
problem,  as  from  the  point-of-view  of  the  most  spiritually-minded, 
bread, — past,  present  and  prospective  bread — is  a  vital  thing. 

He  had  made  a  living  during  those  years,  and  a  moderate  sum  was 
laid  up  against  the  time  when  the  almond-tree  would  flourish  and  the 
grasshopper  became  a  burden. 

^he  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  professional  friends  must 
be  added  in.  Line  upon  line,  problem  upon  problem,  fact  upon  fact, 
principle  upon  principle,  faculty  upon  faculty,  ardent  love  for  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm  in  its  dissemination  pervading  and  leavening  the 
whole — he  had  acquired,  built  up,  assimilated  what  may  be  called 
a  good,  practical,  professional  education,  with,  on  some  sides,  a 
widening  margin ;  that  is,  himself  was  the  condensed  result  of  his  les- 
sons given  and  received.     **Our  deeds  follow  us  from  afar." 

His  partial  friends  believed  that  he  had  breathed  in  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher,  when  they  saw  him  willingly  sacrifizing 
self  to  others,  in  order  to  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  dispel  the  shades 
of  the  * 'prison- house"  from  round  the  **growing  boy,"  and  to  point 
him  to  the  Heaven  of  knowledge  that  lies  around  infancy  and  whose 
horizon  should  brighten  and  broaden  to  the  eye  of  manhood, 

"Lest  with  soul's  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  may  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not."       • 
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And  one  sure  reward  he  had,  laid  up  in  a  safe  place,  was  the  con- 
fident behef  that  he  had  done  some  good,  had  sown  some  seed  that  the 
fowls  would  not  be  allowed  to  devour  up,  that  he  had  striven  to  do  his 
duty  honestly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  believing  with  Brutus :  ''There 
are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith." 

But  how  stood  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

His  fellow-townsmen  considered  him  a  theoretical,  rather  than  a 
practical  man,  with  some  meaning,  I  suppose,  attached  to  those  terms. 

If  a  railroad  was  to  be  attracted  to  town,  he  was  in  no  great  danger 
of  being  chosen  as  a  proper  person  to  procure  right  of  way  or  to  get 
any  needed  legislation. 

If  a  town-meeting  was  called  to  consider— well,  the  * 'Sunday  ques- 
tion,"— altho'  no  other  individual  was  brought  into  such  close  con- 
nection with  the  morals,  or  immorals  of  society,  he  was  passed  by,  by 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the  truly  good  preacher,  the  emi- 
nently respectable  merchant,  and  the  harrowingly  eloquent  lawyer, 
who  was  to  be  caught  by  this  cheap  retainer  before  he  should  appear 
for  the  other  side,  addressed  the  people  on  the  issues  of  the  hour. 
Practical  folks,  these. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  as  well  admit  that  our  school-master  did  know 
more  about  boys  and  girls  than  about  men  and  women,  about  hobbies 
than  lobbies,  about  Saturn's  rings  than  Court-house  rings. 

So  used  to  dealing  with  children  and  having  his  views  taken  without 
question,  he  had  grown  a  trifle  dogmatic,  restive  under  contradiction, 
sensitive  even  to  any  expression  ot  doubt  as  to  the  absolute  perfection 
of  his  method  of  doing  something,  solving  a  problem,  constructing  a 
sentence,  which  might  be  done  equally  well  in  two  or  three  ways. 

So  accustomed,  in  his  office  of  guide,  to  take  short  steps  along  well- 
worn  ways,  he  seldom  felt  a  strong  desire  to  throw  the  guide-book  be- 
hind him  and  plunge  into  the  unknown. 

Obliged  to  cultivate  so  many  fields,  he  had  failed  to  plow  really 
deep  into  the  sub-soil  of  any ;  had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  original 
inquiry — ^a  little  too  much  **pack-horse  constancy  in  keeping  the 
road" — too  faithful  a  footing  it  to  the  "jingling  of  his  leader's  bells;  " 
with  a  library  and  a  head,  in  each  of  which  too  much  room  was  takfn 
up  by  text-books — the  incipient  stage  of  a  disease  in  which  the  student 
over-laps  the  man,  and  the  school-master  hides  them  both. 

Leaving  this  book-keeping  figure,  I  remind  you  that  my  subject  sat 
at  his  desk,  seeking  by  self-analysis  and  otherwise  to  solve  a  life  prob- 
lem, the  teacher  within  him  querying,  like  another  Hamlet,  ''to  be  or 
not  to  be  ?" 

No  record  of  the  formal  decision  reached  by  him  has  come  to  light, 
but  I  can  conjecture  what  it  was  from  having  heard  an  animated  con- 
versation in  which  he  took  part,  and  the  burden  of  his  utterance  was 
this: 

Unless  a  man  is  a  weakling,  he  should  not  allow  his  profession  or 
vocation  to  mold  him  after  its  formal  pattern,  to  condition  all  his  sub- 
jects and  habits  of  thought  and  conversation,  to  direct  even  the  set 
of  his  features  and  the  color  of  his  clothes. 

That  if,  at  seasonable  times,  he  mingle  with  his  fellow-men,  feel  and 
show  an  interest  in  what  others  are  interested  in ;   improve  his  many 
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spare  hours  in  the  devoted  culture  of  some  one  great  field  of  knowl- 
edge ;  open  his  heart  to  the  sweet  influences  of  out-door  nature  in  her 
various  moods ;  take  a  daily  bath  in  the  purling  fountains  of  literature, 
remembering  that  ^'only  those  books  are  for  the  making  of  men,  into 
which  a  man  has  gone  in  the  making ;  "  he  can  avoid  those  profes- 
sional sins  that  so  easily  beset  him,  and,  as  a  school-master^  build  himself 
as  broad  and  high  as  in  any  other  position  in  life,  with  as  cheering  a 
prospect  of,  when  departing,  leaving  behind  him  some  footprints 
which  others  would  gladly  recognize  and  follow. 

That  as  reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man,  and  as  the  teacher  needs  to  be  exact,  ready  and 
full,  he  should  write  on  profitable  subjects  for  the  eye  of  the  best  crit- 
ics he  can  reach,  converse  with  the  best  listeners,  and  read  the  Mas- 
ters, whose  words,  re-uttered  by  the  devotee,  leave  upon  his  tongue 
the  flavor  of  manna  and  in  his  ear  an  echo  from  the  anthem  of  creation. 

That  the  way  to  keep  one's  life  from  drying  up  is  to  have  perennial 
streams,  however  small,  flowing  into  the  living  cisterns  of  the  heart, 
and  those  tiny  currents  kept  at  flood  by  the  pulsating  throb  of  a  great 
example,  of  a  lofty  ideal,  of  a  noble  ambition.  For,  never  to  rest 
satisfied  with  himself  is  the  primal  law  of  a  teacher's  growth,  and 
when  growth  ends,  decay  begins. 

That  because  critics  find  fault  with  the  public  school  system,  charg- 
ing it  with  doing  too  much  and  not  enough ;  that  the  rich  maintain 
them  for  the  poor,  and  the  poor  for  the  rich  ;  that  they  cause  the  la- 
borer, whose  hand  is  hard,  and  whose  cheek  is  like  the  tan,  to  resolve 
that  his  children  shall  have  a  better  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and 
that  thereby  help  is  made  scarce  ;  that  teachers  are  paid  too  much  for 
the  number  of  hours  they  teach,  and  are  murdering  the  innocents  by 
keeping  them  so  long  in  school ;  that  the  courses  of  study  are  cum- 
bered with  too  many  branches,  and  that  a  number  of  things  yet  unat- 
tempted  should  ,be  taught ;  he  should  walk  not  less  erect  and  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face,  since  he  earned  whatever  he  got ;  he  would 
use  all  his  energies  of  mind  and  body  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
popular  education,  but  would  not  suffer  without  emphatic  protest  that 
large  share  of  blame  for  admitted  evils  in  modern  society,  which  be- 
longed at  other  thresholds,-  to  be  laid  at  the  teacher's  door 

I  assured  him  that  his  views  are  sound,  and  that  at  some  points  he 
would  find  at  this  association  living  proofs  of  their  verity. 

If  you  meet  him,  brethren,  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  En- 
courage him  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  to  \mri^\i\%  fascem  virgularum 
to  the  common  camp-fire.  Then  he,  and  those  of  whom  he  is  one, 
may  be  prepared  in  time  to  hold  aloft  the  professional  torch,  when  the 
hands  in  which  it  now  brightly  gleams  shall  have  grown  weary. 

The  teachers  of  Ohio  have  a  deserved  reputation  for  good-fellow- 
ship, and  for  professional  loyalty. 

Let  this  brotherly  love  continue,  and  this  epithet  "brotherly"  is  re- 
stricted by  no  beggarly  discrimination  of  sex. 

If  the  profession  continue  to  be  true  and  grow  yet  truer  to  itself,  its 
influence  must  deepen  and  widen.  It  could  ask  things  from  the  law- 
making body  of  the  State,  in  faith  believing,  and  have  them  done  un- 
to it 
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My  aim  in  this  paper  has  been  to  sketch  the  method  in  which  manj 
of  the  school-masters  in  Ohio  grew,  and  certainly  not  to  tell  the  pro- 
fessional story  of  any  one  of  them. 

It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  theme  upon  which  something  could  be 
said  not  entirely  without  profit.  £\adently  no  attempt  at  theorizing 
or  philosophizing  is  made  beyond  the  simple  treatment  of  plain  truths, 
for  if  I  had  a  hundred  sons  I  would  teach  them  to  forswear  philosophy 
and  addict  themselves  to  facts. 

From  the  depths  of  my  emotional  nature,  a  feeling  wells  up  for  ex- 
pression, which  finds  feeble  utterance  in  the  formula,  '4  thank  you, 
fellow-teachers  of  Ohio,  for  the  honor  of  having  my  name  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  Presidents  of  our  Association." 

I  indulge  the  hope  that  I  shall  have  your  assistance  in  guiding  our 
pedagogic  bark  upon  this  its  annual  excursion,  so  it  may  not  founder 
in  any  whirlpool  of  discussion  or  violently  collide  with  anything  so 
solid  as  a  rule  of  order ;  that  the  session  may  be  inspired  with  the 
usual  good  feehng,  that  interest  in  the  exercises  may  flow  to  high-water 
mark,  and  that  every  one  shall  know  it  is  good  to  be  here. 

This  painful  but  requisite  preliminary  service  being  ended,  we  are 
now  ready  for  the  regular  program. 


YOUNG  TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  CALLING. 

BY    MRS.   D.   L.   WILLIAMS,   DELAWARE,  O. 

Mr,  President^  and  Members  of  the  Ohio  Teculurs'  Association  : 

Will  you  allow  me,  before  beginning  the  discussion  of  the  theme 
found  on  the  program  of  exercises,  to  devote  a  moment  to  the  expres- 
sion of  my  extreme  gratification  at  being  permitted,  after  six  years 
absence,  again  to  meet  with  you,  and  to  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  compliment  of  a  place  on  your  program.  I  hope  to  be  enrolled  in 
this  body  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  occasionally  introduced  as  an  old 
teacher,  but  I  assure  you  that  whatever  tales  the  passing  years  may  be 
writing  on  the  tenement,  they  leave  the  tenant  young  in  sympathy 
with,  and  love  for,  the  teacher's  work.  I  feel  a  twinge  of  regret  at 
the  wording  of  ray  subject.  It  reads  **young  teachers,"  but  it  is  out  of 
deference  to  the  ordinary  use  of  language — I  have  learned,  since  I 
met  with  you  last,  great  respect  for  language — and  not  because  it  rep- 
resents my  inmost  thought.  Who  are  so  young  as  the  men  and  wom- 
en here  to-day,  who  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  every  educa 
tional  advance  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  ?  If  my  old  friends  Han- 
cock, Harvey,  Rickoff,  Findley,  De  Wolf  and  McMillen  are  not 
young  teachers,  a  search  for  them  is  useless.  Men  who  keep  the 
vestal  fires  of  professional  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  humanity  burning 
in  their  hearts,  have  perpetual  youth  within  and  eternal  spring-time 
without. 

I  use  the  term  "young  teacher"  in  its  ordinary  acceptance, — one  with 
little  or  no  professional  experience ;  and  as  these  are  not  the  teachers 
usually  at  a  gathering  of  Uiis  kind,  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  prac- 
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tical,  I  have  chosen  to  discuss  our  duty  to  them,  rather  than  their  duty 
to  themselves.  Concerning  the  latter,  we  have  been  reasonably  faith- 
ful in  advice  and  expostulation,  but,  possibly,  we  have  failed  to  bestow 
some  things  within  our  gift  more  valuable  than  even  good  advice. 

And,  first,  let  me  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  teachers  as  have  ad- 
vanced pupils,  those  who  now  are,  or  intend  soon  to  become  candi- 
dates for  teachers'  places,  to  show  them  a  well  managed  and  well 
taught  school.  Probably  there  was  never  a  young  teacher  who  did 
not  take  one  of  his  instructors  as  a  model.  I  am  sure  this  is  eminently 
true  of  girls,  for  they  have  not  the  originality,  or  bravery,  or  reckless- 
ness— call  it  what  you  like — that  young  men  have.  They  follow  their 
pattern ;  usually  without  asking  why.  Too  often  they  imitate,  even 
to  caricature,  the  most  objectionable  features  of  their  model  school, 
because  they  are  the  most  striking.  I  recall  at  this  instant  a  most  lu- 
dicrous example  of  such  imitation.  A  teacher  of  experience  and  fine 
reputation  had  a  class  of  restless  five-year-old  infants,  just  passing 
through  the  initiatory  discipline  of  school  life.  Two  of  these  babies, 
a  little  more  restless  and  irrepressible  than  the  others,  by  accident  sat 
one  behind  the  other.  When,  on  one  occasion,  every  expedient  to 
secure  and  fix  the  attention  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted,  the 
teacher  took  from  her  pocket  a  handerchief,  put  it  loosely  across  the 
mouth  of  the  front  boy,  and  gave  the  corners  to  the  rear  boy  to  hold. 
This  was  to  last  ^w^  minutes,  the  children  meanwhile  to  look  direcdy 
into  her  eyes  while  she  told  them  a  story.  The  surprise,  the  novelty 
of  the  situation,  the  earnestness  of  the  teacher,  the  interest  in  the 
story,  all  contributed  to  make  the  device  a  success  in  her  handSy  for 
that  onetime,  A  young  girl,  with  no  experience,  had  an  adjoining 
room  full  of  five-year-old  babies,  too  ;  and  was  at  her  wit's  end  in  their 
management.  Accidentally,  she  saw  the  experiment  I  have  narrated 
and  its  success.  Her  active  mind  hastened  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
excellent  teacher  would  have  excellent  methods,  and  this  must  be  one 
of  them.  So  she  supplied  herself  with  handkerchiefs,  napkins,  and 
so  forth,  and  the  next  day  a  chance  visitor  found  nearly  half  of  her 
fifty  infants  holding  the  heads  of  an  equal  number,  all  playing  horse 
with  the  greatest  delight,  and  evidently  wondering  at  the  exceeding 
good  nature  of  the  teacher  in  furnishing  them  the  occasion  and  ap- 
pliances for  so  much  fun.  At  the  close  of  a  dreadful  day,  the  wearied 
girl  dejectedly  reported  to  her  colleague  that  she  did  not  know  how  it 
was,  but  that  plan  of  keeping  children  quiet  did  not  work  well  in  her 
room. 

Examples  of  unthinking  imitation  are  never  more  conspicuously  ab- 
surd than  in  what  are  called  '^development  lessons."  Instead  of  lead- 
ing, by  reason  or  analogy,  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  terms  under 
consideration,  we  have  such  unqualified  nonsense  as  this:  **What  do 
you  put  your  clothes  in,  when  you  go  to  see  your  grandmother,  in  va- 
cation?" "A  trunk."  **Yes,  and  therefore  this  is  called  the  elephant's 
trunks  **What  do  you  pass  over  in  going  from  Cincinnati  to  Coving- 
ton ?  "  **The  bridge."  **That  is  correct,  and  this  is  called  the  bridge 
of  the  nose."  **What  do  you  wear  around  your  neck  in  cold  weather  ?" 
**A  comforter,' a  tippet,  a  scarf."  *'^af/"is  correct.  This  is  therefore 
called  the  jra^skin."     "When  your  mother  pours  your  tea  into  the 
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cup,  until  it  will  hold  no  more,  what  do  you  say  the  cup  is  ?"  "Full." 
**And  when  she  cuts  the  bread,  what  is  there  on  the  table?" 
*K]lrumbs."  ** You  are  right.  This,  therefore,  is  the /t^/^fww  of  the 
lever."  . 

Verily,  in  such  teaching  as  this.  Philosophy  and  Confusion  have  met 
together;  Reason  and  Imbecility  have  kissed  each  other,  and  yet  the 
unthinking,  imitative  young  teacher  thinks  she  is  following  her  model 
exactly. 

It  is  true  that  the  machinery  of  the  ideal  school  is  so  placed  that  the 
most  interested  observer  does  not  discover  all  its  secrets ;  but  a  spirit 
of  promptness,  of  gentleness,  of  thoroughness,  and  of  justness,  will  so 
impress  itself  upon  the  attentive  student,  as  not  only  to  build  his 
ideals,  but,  by  molding  his  character  and  quickening  his  aspirations, 
to  enable  him  to  attain  to  these  standards. 

I  recall  with  great  vividness,  as  no  doubt  each  of  my  listeners  does, 
the  one  who,  of  all  my  teachers,  impressed  me  most  deeply.  Girls  of 
thirteen,  just  opening  their  wondering  eyes  upon  the  mysteries  of  life, 
curious,  ardent,  impulsive,  are  impressible  subjects.  This  little,  thin, 
nervous  woman,  knowing  her  opportunity,  obtained  such  perfect  con- 
trol of  us,  by  making  us  her  personal  friends,  often  her  confidential 
advisers,  that  she  did  not  need  to  speak  to  be  heard.  We  should  have 
been  consumed  with  shame  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  significance 
of  every  look.  Were  we  not  her  most  intimate  friends  ?  And  did 
not  friends  understand  each  other  ?  We  imitated  her  walk,  her  speech, 
her  manner.  There  were  no  songs  like  those  she  sung,  and  tiie  ac- 
cordion, with  which  she  accompanied  her  voice  and  ours,  was  a  pres- 
ent realization  of  the  harps  promised  by  our  Sunday  School  teachers 
in  the  future.  She  impressed  us  with  her  zeal,  her  large  charity,  her 
piety.  I  hoped  then  to  teach  school  some  day  like  her,  and  all 
through  life  her  spirit  has  been  an  inspiring  presence.  As  I  look  back 
upon  the  school,  I  see  that  we  did  things  in  very  old-fashioned  ways ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  teacher  apd  of  the  school  is,  after  all,  the  main 
thing— of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any  of  the  little  devices 
which  are  so  often  magnified,  and  then  dignified  by  the  comprehensive 
term,  method^  a  term  almost  as  much  abused  as  that  other  long-sufier- 
ingterm,  culture. 

Second. — It  is  the  duty  of  those  instructing  young  persons,  having 
found  which  of  their  pupils  expect  to  teach,  to  make  them  the  especial 
objects  of  their  professional  attention.  More  assistance  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  than  appears  at  first  sight,  can  be  given  those  who  desire 
it,  in  a  high  school,  or  upper  class  graded  school,  and  no  other  pupil 
suffer  any  loss.  President  Gilchrist,  of  the  Iowa  Normal  School,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  at  Atlanta,  last  year:  "The  tecuher  needs  a 
deeper  comprehension  and  a  more  critical  mastery  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools,  than  those  who  are  to  enter  the  ordinary  business 
of  life.  The  scholarship  which  answers  the  demands  of  the  one,  will 
not  meet  the  demands  of  the  other."  This  seems  too  nearly  self-evi- 
dent to  need  any  enforcement ;  and  since  this  is  true,  the  teacher  of 
the  class  containing  candidates  for  teachers'  positions,  can  easily  give 
important  help  by  reserving  the  most  searching  questions,  the  most 
difficult  analyses  and  explanations  for  them.     He  can  constantly  press 
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them  a  little  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  class  in  general,  if  by  no 
more  than  an  incisive  question  or  a  suggestive  one  for  future  answer, 
or  a  solution  or  analysis  to  be  presented  at  some  other  time. 

Much  assistance  can  be  given  theie  pupils  by  giving  direction  to 
their  reading.  Books  on  the  art  of  Teaching  and  School  Management 
can  be  suggested,  and  incidental  conversations  held  as  to  their  con- 
tents. The  old  files  of  educational  journals  can  be  loaned,  and  cur- 
rent numbers  used  to  excellent  advantage.  There  will  be  occasional 
opportunities  for  discussion  of  subjects  treated,  and  so  interest  and 
thought  developed.  In  a  press  of  work  such  pupils  can  be  allowed  to 
hear  a  class,  the  teacher  informing  himself,  as  he  may  be  able,  of  the 
degree  of  success,  and  giving  needed  criticism.  In  a  large  school 
very  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  capable  pupils  in  this  way,  if  the 
teacher  is  careful  to  review  the  class  on  the  lessons  gone  over  by  the 
pupil-teacher.  They  can  put  work  on  the  board,  look  over  slate  work, 
mark  spelling  papers,  and  render  assistance  in  many  ways,  at  the  same 
time  getting  profitable  practice  for  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  a 
teacher  such  pupils  might  be  allowed  to  act  as  substitute,  and  so  gfet  a 
further  trial  of  their  ability.  Marked  failure  might  effectually  discour- 
age the  weakest  ones,  and  relieve  all  parties  from  any  further  embar- 
rassment. 

I  recall  with  what  anxiety  I  studied,  in  our  village  graded  archool, 
the  last  winter  before  I  was  to  make  the  attempt  to  teach.  I  had  an 
enthusiastic  teacher,  who  kne?^  all  his  pupils,  and  tried  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  He  first  loaned  me  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,  then  a  new  book,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  as  good 
peitiaps  as  any  of  its  successors.  At  any  rate,  it  has  always  been  a 
rare  book  to  me,  for  I  pored  over  its  pages  till  I  learned  them,  scarcely 
dreaming  that  ^.ny  of  the  statements  were  any  less  authoritative  than 
those  of  Luke  or  Paul.  He  gave  me  two  classes  of  pupils,  alternating 
with  himself.  He  advised  me  as  to  the  classes  I  had  best  enter,  and 
often  allowed  myself  and  a  class-mate,  who  was  also  preparing  to 
teach,  and  is  still  teaching,  to  remain  a  little  after  the  close  of  school 
that  we  might  go  critically  over  some  analysis,  explanation,  or  demon- 
stration. All  this  was  done  for  us  amid  the  cares  of  a  school  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  classes,  slrtd  in  a  fight  against  disease  which 
finally  terminated  in  his  death.  No  other  member  of  the  school  was 
poorer  for  the  help  given  us,  I  am  sure,  and  we  were  certainly  much 
richer.  After  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  I  still  feel  gratitude 
toward  add  reverence  for  the  man  who,  in  one  of  the  crises  of  life, 
was  so  true  and  wise  a  friend.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  that  one  be  writ- 
ten down,  as  in  a  book,  in  the  memories  of  hundreds,  everi  thousands, 
of  pupils  who  pass  under  his  instruction,  for  the  study  and  criticism  of 
a  life-time.  To  give,  in  this  retrospection,  only  pleasure,  and  receive 
only  reverent  affection,  is  as  rich  a  monument  as  any  teacher  should 
desire. 

Third. — Examiners  of  teachers  are  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  appointed  to  promote  their  interests,  as  against  incompe- 
tent candidates  for  teachers'  positions.  They  are  expected  to  protect 
the  communities  which  they  severally  represent  against  loss  of  time,  of 
opportunity,  and  of  money  in  the  schools.     They  are  intrusted  with 
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the  most  sacred  interests  a  people  can  have,  and  there  can  be  no  pos- 
sible justification  for  a  conference  with  their  own  personal  feelings  or 
friendships,  or  for  a  moment's  council  with  their  own  political  pros- 
pects or  ambitions.  Their  only  question  should  be,  does  this  person 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  requirement  ?  Any  other  course  multi- 
plies their  already  perplexing  duties.  If,  from  sympathy  or  favoritism, 
one  incompetent  person  is  allowed  a  certificate,  immediately  a  half 
dozen  of  his  friends,  who  did  not  believe  he  could  pass  the  Board,  but 
know  if  he  could  they  can,  determine  to  present  themselves  for  exam- 
ination. The  embarrassment  of  the  examiners  in  either  accepting  or 
rejecting  these  candidates  is  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been  in 
rejecting  the  first  one.  To  accept  them  breaks  down  all  standards ;  to 
reject  them  is,  in  the  light  of  the  precedent,  manifestly  unjust. 

Then,  again,  poor  teachers  in  the  schools  reproduce  themselves.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools  come  from  the 
country  schools.  They  come  to  their  work  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
hand  that  has  been  upon  them.  The  county  examiners  of  the  State 
will  justify  the  statement  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  candi- 
dates have  little  technical  knowledge,  have  scarcely  any  general  in- 
formation, have  no  intellectual  grasp  or  discipline,  and  are  absolutely 
without  general  literature.  How  does  it  come  about  that  pupils  who 
have  been  trained  in  schools  for  even  three  months  in  the  year,  until  ** 
they  are  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  have  so  little  power  to  think, 
to  compare  and  conclude.  **What  is  the  distance  from  Washington  to 
Paris?"  "About  50,000  miles;  "  never  dreaming  that  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  earth  would  reveal  the  blunder.  **What  is  the  population 
of  Ohio?"  **2oo,ooo;"  never  for  an  instant  considering  the  popula- 
tion of  Ohio's  largest  city.  **To  add  fractions,  add  the  numerators  for 
a  new  numerator,  and  the  denominator?  for  a  new  denominator." 
"Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound?  "  '^That  is  an  ad- 
jective and  limits  grace."  ^^That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  its  antecedent 
is  sin;  it  is  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  ^shaU coniintu.^"  ^^That  is 
an  adverb  of  cause  and  limits  may  abound.'^ — 1  copy  from  a  pile  of 
examination  papers  before  me,  and  any  set  of  county  examiners'  papers 
will  reveal  more  or  less  of  this  same  utter  absence  of  thought.  How  is 
this  heedless,  helpless  mental  condition  possible?  The  educational 
structure  oi  these  minds  is  like  Mount  Zion's  temple  in  its  destruction, 
— not  one  stone  rests  upon  another.  No  item  of  knowledge  is  made 
the  basis  of,  or  step  towards,  any  other  item.  There  is  no  co-ordina- 
tion, no  system;  and  so  no  clearness  nor  certainty.  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  where  there  should  be. an  orderly  unfolding,  and  a  strong  and 
systematic  building-in,  we  find  only  this  chaos  ?  These  young  people 
have  not  had  teachers.  It  is  not  that  they  are^tupid,  but  they  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  from  their  instructors  that  there  is  anythmg  of 
clearness,  or  certainty,  or  system,  in  education.  They  come  up  to  ex- 
amination, often  the  best  of  their  classes,  thinking  that  they  are  quite 
considerably  educated.  They  should  be  regarded  more  m  pity  than 
in  anger,  but  to  license  them  to  teach  will  insure  another  generation  of 
similar  candidates,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  ouly  way  to  stop  the 
stream  is  by  brave  and  persistent  action  to  annihilate  the  fountain. 
My  hearers  all  know  that  if  every  country  school,  as  well  as  graded 
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village  and  city  school,  could  be  supplied  with  a  competent,  zealous 
teacher,  how  naturally  and  necessarily  all  of  them  woutd  supply  them- 
selves with  good  teachers. 

This  firmness  in  rejecting  incompetence  is  not  only  a  duty  to  the 
community,  and  to  the  unworthy  candidates,  but  to  the  carefully  pre- 
pared and  worthy  applicants,  and  to  the  competent,  laborious  teachers 
who  are  honoring  themselves  and  their  work.  Foolish  and  ignorant 
school  directors  often  manage  their  schools,  as  the  commissioner  builds 
his  bridges,  or  as  the  State  feeds  its  convicts — they  are  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  as  explicit  in  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract as  the  commissioner,  or  the  prison  director;  for  the  veriest  novice 
knows  that  if  a  bridge  be  built  badly,  the  cheat  may  result  in  loss  of 
property,  possibly  of  life ;  that  poor  beef  and  adulterated  coffee  may 
be  furnished  the  convicts  at  the  price  of  a  fair  quality  of  food;  but  it 
requires  a  wiser  man  to  know  that  not  every  school  is  a  school.  Is  it 
not  certain  that  any  person  who  can  read  can  teach  any  other  person 
who  cannot?  And  so  of  writing,  and  ol  the  **sums."  No  failure  can 
be  possible  while  the  spelling  is  all  in  the  book,  and  the  copies  are  all 
prmted,  and  the  arithmetics  have  all  the  answers  at  the  back.  "Our 
children  are  not  very  far  advanced  and  we  do  not  need  a  teacher  who 
has  been  *off  to  school.' "  And  so  by  favor  of  the  examiners  the  really 
worthy  teacher  is  left  without  a  position,  or  must  teach  for  the  same 
that  some  boy  or  girl  who  can  be  spared  temporarily  from  farm  or 
dairy,  and  who  has  no  claim  on  account  of  scholarship  or  special  fit- 
ness, proposes  to  teach  for.  Underbidding  incompetence  should  have 
its  feathers  plucked  in  its  earliest  attempt  at  flight.  The  young  teacher 
who  has  made  conscientious  and  laborious  preparation,  has  a  right  to 
the  protection  which  a  just  and  firm  Board  of  Examiners,  and  they 
only,  can  give  him. 

Fourth. — Persons  who  employ  teachers,  as  superintendents  and 
directors  of  schools,  owe  them  an  important  service.  Experience 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  wisest  to  employ  inexperienced  teachers  on 
trial,  with  prospect  of  continued  service  and  advanced  salary,  if  suc- 
cessful. It  seems  to  be  much  better  business  management,  more  just, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  the  teacher.  It  does  not  appear  just  that  one 
teacher  should  have  a  given  amount  of  pay  merely  because  another  has 
that  amount,  irrespective  of  the  quality  and  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. It  is  easier,  it  is  true,  to  let  a  position  draw  a  fixed  salary, 
without  regard  to  the  occupant,  because  it  saves  directors  the  labor 
and  embarrassment  of  deciding  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  services 
rendered ;  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  inspire  to  the  best  effort.  I  know, 
from  personal  experience,  how  extremely  conducive  to  exertion  and 
self-respect  is  an  advance  of  wages  from  $1.25  per  week  to  $1.50  per 
week  !  Pecuniary  advantage  the  result  of  faithful  work  only^  has  in  it 
an  excellent  moral  lesson,  which  will  not  be  likely  to  be  lost  on  a 
young  person  just  making  his  first  fight  with  the  world  for  self-support. 

Lack  of  permanency  of  position  in  the  country  schools  is  regarded 
as  a  great  evil.  It  is  perfectly  practicable  to  avoid  many  of  these 
changes,  and  a  constant  tide  of  inexperienced  teachers,  by  a  judicious 
selection,  and  proper  oversight  and  encouragement.  A  scale  of  in- 
creasing pay   with   increasing   experience   and   success,  would  be  a 
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strong  inducement  to  remain  in  one  place ;  and  a  custom  once  estab- 
lished of  paying  more,  even  were  it  but  little  more,  to  teachers  holding 
a  first  grade  certificate,  would  be  a  wonderful  incentive  to  study.  We 
may  reason  that  there  should  be  a  higher  motive,  but  the  best  of  us 
never  get  above  honorable  pecuniary  considerations.  ^ 

Again,  directors  and  superintendents  should  inform  themselves  of 
the  character  of  the  work  of  the  young  teachers  in  their  employ,  that 
they  may  speak  to  them  frankly  of  its  faults,  with  such  a  seasoning  of 
commendation  as  it  deserves.  There  is,  probably,  no  teaching  so  bad 
that  nothing  can  be  found  to  commend,  and  none  so  good  that  no  im- 
provement is  possible.  The  most  self-reliant  one  of  us  all  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  opinions  others  hold  concerning  us,  even  when  we  feel 
confident  that  we  are  right.  But  the  young  teacher  does  not  feel  this 
confidence.  Often  his  anxieties  unfit  him  for  doing  his  best.  An 
assurance  upon  some  points,  would  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  weakest  places,  if  pointed  out  to  him.  And  then  the 
sense  of  being  watched  over,  cared  lor,  appreciated.  The  assurance 
of  a  friend  in  an  emergency  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  these  early  pro- 
fessional experiences. 

Further,  these  directors  or  superintendents  should,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, determine  whether  the  candidate  has  the  primary  elements  of 
success.  If  these,  self-control,  love  for  children,  vivacity,  promptness, 
perseverance,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  health  —if  all  or  most  of  these 
be  lacking  in  the  fibre  of  the  character,  there  is  so  little  probability  of 
success,  at  best,  it  is  so  remote,  and  so  much  time  and  material  must 
be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it,  that  it  is  best  for  the  directors  to  make 
another  trial,  and  advise  the  would-be  teacher  to  enter  some  other  oc- 
cupation. To  delay  complicates  the  difficulties,  with  no  corresponding 
advantage. 

Fifth. — The  profession  in  general  owes  a  duty  to  the  young  person 
entering  it,  in  the  professional  spirit.  He  has  a  right  to  the  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  of  teachers  of  experience  and  standing. 
It  is  said  in  praise  of  Longfellow,  that  no  young  writer  left  his  presence 
with  wounded  ambition.  He  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
world  would  be  none  too  rich  if  all  its  real  talent  was  developed  to  the 
utmost,  and  any  fancied  genius,  or  spurious  achievement  would  die  of 
its  own  inanity.  We  all  recall  how  heavy  were  the  anxieties  and  labors 
of  the  first  years  in  the  school-room.  Professional  sympathy,  if  not 
ordinary  kindness  of  heart,  should  lead  us  to  impart  any  plans  or 
methods  which  our  more  varied  experience,  and  maturer  years,  lead  us 
to  believe  would  be  of  service ;  to  give  such  words  of  encourageinent 
or  caution,  or  criticism  as  will  be  received  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  be 
valuable  to  the  recipient.  **Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away."  We  have  no 
patent  upon  our  philosophies,  or  methods,  or  plans,  that  will  justify  us 
in  concealing  them  from  any  one  who  can  understand  and  use  them. 
Our  work  is  one,  and  all  we  are  brethren.  The  strength  added  to  any 
part,  strengthens  the  whole  structure ;  the  honors  conferred  upon  any 
man  honors  the  brotherhood.  There  is  nothing  more  short-sighted  and 
despicable  than  petty  rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings,  in 
this  great  educational  field.     If  any  persist  in  exhibiting  towards  us  si 
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hateful  temper,  Nehemiah's  answer  to  his  enemies  should  be  ours  :  **I 
am  doing  a  great  work  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  ;  why  should  the 
work  cease,  whilst  I  leave  it,  and  come  down  to  you  ? "  A  sweet, 
broad-minded,  benevolent  spirit  will  not  fail  favorably  to  impress  the 
young  teacher  over  whom  we  have  influence,  with  its  beauty  and 
its  necessity. 

Much  can  be  done  to  develop  a  professional  spirit  in  young  teach- 
ers, by  inducing  them  to  attend  teachers'  meetings ;  and  by  seeking 
for  them  such  places  on  the  programs  of  exercises  as  they  may  be 
able  to  fill  creditably  to  themselves,  and  acceptably  to  the  hearers.  By ' 
such  attention  and  encouragement,  the  best  that  is  in  them  will  be  de- 
veloped, and,  if  that  best  is  not  worthy  of  recognition,  its  own  gravity 
will  quietly  sink  it  out  of  sight.  Every  young  teacher  should  be  en- 
couraged to  subscribe  for  a  teacher's  journal ;  one  which  is  a  recognized 
medium  of  the  best  educational  thought  and  the  freshest  educational 
news  of  the  day.  He  ought  to  be  instructed  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest,  and  assisted  in  determining  which  is  best  for  his  special 
needs. 

My  * 'lastly"  I  scarcely  dare  venture  upon  lest  it  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  visionary  and  impracticable.  For  many  years  I  have  been  en- 
tertaining a  theory  that  a  course  of  reading,  reaching  through  several 
years,  might  be  instituted  under  the  management  of  this  Association, 
with  its  annual  examinations  and  reports  at  this  annual  reunion  ;  ap- 
propriate honors  being  conferred  at  its  completion.  If  such  a  course 
of  reading,  partly  professional,  could  be  made  available  for  young 
teachers,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  of  extreme  value.  Since  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  Course  has  been  such  an  eminent  success,  I  have 
more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan.  But  it 
would  involve  labor,  and  would  require  self-sacrifice,  on  the  part  of 
the  wisest,  and  most  capable,  and,  therefore,  the  most  overworked 
members  of  the  Association,  to  make  it  a  success.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  work  we  can  do  would  pay  a  larger  dividend.  I  do  not 
dare,  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  to  move  for  a  committee  to  report  upon 
this  matter.  I  fear  it  is  too  soon.  But  in  the  discussion  which  follows 
this  paper,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  objections  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Would  an  **Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Course  of  Reading"  meet  a  need  of  the  young  teachers  of 
the  State,  and  incite  them  to  self  improvement ;  and,  if.  so,  is  such  a 
course  of  reading  practicable  ? 

PAPER  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  BY  MISS    ROWENA   PUTNAM    COOK,  GALLI- 

POLIS,  O. 

Mrs.  Williams  has  spoken  to  us  of  the  duty  of  others  to  young 
teachers.  It  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  me  to  speak  on  that  side  of 
the  question ;  hence  I  have  taken  the  opposite  view,  and  presented 
my  thoughts  on  the  duties  of  young  teachers. 

Although  they  are  more  than  I  mention,  I  have  tried  to  speak  of  the 
most  important,  but  I  would  not  have  any  one  think  that  I  hoped  to 
include  them  all  in  one  short  pai>er.     I  have  tried  to  classify  them  into 
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four  divisions,  viz  :  their  duties  to  the  profession,  to  themselves,  to  their 
pupils,  and  to  society. 

The  wisest  and  best  who  have  appeared  on  earth  have  come  among 
men  as  teachers.  In  remote  antiquity,  Confucius  came  to  the  Chinese 
as  an  expounder  of  righteousness  and  truth.  In  classic  Greece,  Soc- 
rates was  a  teacher.  The  greatest  prophets  of  all  ages  and  nations 
have  been  teachers.  The  oflSce  of  teacher,  is,  then,  both  in  nature 
and  in  history,  the  highest  office.  It  would,  from  this,  seem  that  it 
would  never  be  necessary  to  say  that  each  teacher  should  have  pride 

in  his  calling.     It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Socrates  and  Plato  taught  without  money  and  without  price.  From 
the  purity  and  grandeur  of  their  teaching,  one  is  tempted  to  wish  that 
teachers  of  this  age  could  do  the  same ;  then  those  who  work  in  that 
field  would  be  sure  to  toil  from  love  alone. 

For  among  teachers  it  grieves  one  to  see  that  there  are  some  who 
have  their  own  good,  rather  than  that  of  their  pupils,  at  heart.  On  no 
account  should  young  teachers  enter  this  profession  with  no  love  for  it. 
The  physician  chooses  his  calling  from  his  love  of  physiology ;  the 
lawyer  from  his  love  of  argument;  the  minister  from  the  love  of  human 
souls ;  why  not  the  teacher  from  his  love  of  children  and  of  knowl- 
edge ?  Teaching  should  be  as  truly  a  life's  work  as  any  other  profes- 
sion. Many  may  leave  its  ranks,  but  when  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  chooses  this  work,  the  choice  should  be  for  life.  Some  say 
they  are  driven  to  other  employments  by  the  uncertainty  of  office.  To 
make  this  profession  a  satisfactory  one,  many  evils  regarding  appoint- 
ments and  salaries  must  be  eradicated.  But  first  let  the  profession  do 
its  part,  and  then  perhaps  school  boards  will  do  theirs. 

The  matter  of  leaving  is  of  small  importance  compared  to  the  enter- 
ing. One  who  enters  with  the  idea  of  remaining,  devotes  all  his  en- 
ergies to  the  success  of  his  work,  while  one  who  enters  with  the  idea 
of  leaving,  devotes  his  best  energies  to  getting  out. 

Excellence  will  win  a  place,  and  the  teacher  with  his  heart  in  his 
work  may  count  on  success. 

Let  us  then  have  for  our  profession  the  feeling  that  students  have 
for  their  alina  mater;  pride  in  its  honor,  love  for  its  work,  and  .a 
desire  to  learn  of  its  greatest  masters. 

Once  being  in  this  profession  one  desires  to  honor  it.  To  do  this 
some  regard  to  one's  self  is  necessary. 

Many  complain  of  the  work,  and  indeed  at  the  end  of  June,  a  more 
weary  body  than  a  corps  of  teachers  is  hard  to  find.  Weariness  is  un- 
avoidable, but  habit  has  something  to  do  with  it,  and  can  with  care  be 
remedied.  Teachers  often  allow  their  work  to  rule  them  instead  of 
ruling  their  work.  This  more  frequently  occurs  with  those  that  are 
inexperienced  in  school  arrangements.  To  go  into  the  school-room 
unprepared  in  the  day's  lessons,  or  with  outside  work  to  do  is  to  insure 
both  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  old  adage, 
"It  is  not  work,  but  worry  that  kills,"  is  nowhere  truer  than  in  the 
school-room.  Let  us  learn  to  avoid  the  habit  of  worrying  and  the 
school  day  will  be  a  season  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.  It  is  said 
of  Lord  Macaulay  that  he  arranged  his  affairs  so  that  the  management 
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of  them  was  a  pastime,  rather  than  a  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance. 
Let  every  teacher  aim  to  do  the  same. 

A  word  about  work  out  of  school  hours.  One  seldom  sees  a  man 
broken  down  with  the  work  of  teaching  ;  yet  every  day,  one  may  see 
women  with  health  and  strength  and  ambition  gone,  from  overwork, 
we  are  told,  in  the  schools.  On  observation  one  finds  that  this  is  as 
frequently  the  result  of  overwork  out  of  school  as  in. 

Many  a  teacher  hurries  to  school  in  the  morning,  tired  already  from 
house-work  done  at  home.  Many  more  go  home  at  night  to  toil  until 
twelve  at  the  sewing  machine.  Others  are  found  indulging  in  the 
pleasures  of  society  at  an  hour  when  they  should  be  asleep.  While 
home  and  society  have  their  duties,  and  far  be  it  from  my  thought  to 
discourage  them,  yet  for  a  teacher,  school  must  be  the  first  duty.  It  is 
not  right  for  a  teacher  to  unfit  herself  for  her  day's  work  by  a  morning 
of  toil,  before  starting  to  school,  nor  to  try  to  eke  out  a  small  salary  by 
trying  to  make  her  own  dresses.  It  is  poor  economy,  and  a  Doctor's 
bill  is  a  much  less  satisfactory  article  than  a  dress-maker's.  The  morn- 
ing should  be  spent  in  out-door  exercise,  and  the  evening,  after  any 
outside  school  work  is  performed,  in  light  employment  or  moderate  so- 
cial pleasure.  No  woman  can  be  school-teacher,  housekeeper,  seam- 
stress and  society  belle,  all  at  once,  without  neglect  of  one  of  these, 
or  injury  to  herself.  Older  teachers  have,  no  doubt,  found  this  out,  some 
soon  enough  to  save  themselves,  others  not.  If  advice  can  save  young 
teachers,  let  their  seniors  not  be  oversparing  in  the  gift  of  it. 

Continual  study  is  a  duty  which  belongs  especially  to  the  young 
teacher. 

Bacon  said  :  "Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament  and  for  abil- 
ity ; "  thus  making  them  serve  pleasure  to  one's  self  and  to  others. 
A  teacher  should  have  an  education  as  far  above  those  whom  he  in- 
structs as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  obtain. 

The  best  time  for  general  improvement  is  in  the  summer  vacation. 
In  the  higher  grades  there  is  enough  work  immediately  connected  with 
school  to  keep  a  young  teacher  busy,  but  the  time  given  for  the  long 
rest  is  also  given  for  self-culture,  and  all  true  teachers  aim  to  spend  it 
in  that  way. 

Success  makes  many  careless,  when  it  should  stimulate  to  toil. 
Praise  should  make  the  teacher  modest,  and  privilege  should  make  him 
more  careful  of  duty. 

A  careful  study  of  one's  self  is  necessary  to  keep  one's  mental  and 
moral  garden  free  from  weeds. 

Carlyle  took  the  physician's  aphorism  :  **The  healthy  know  not  of 
their  health,  but  only  the  sick,"  and  applied  it  to  the  mental  and  moral 
health.  No  one  has  a  mind  absolutely  free  from  disease,  and  a  survey 
and  study  of  one's  self  is  the  first  step  toward  improvement. 

Popularity  often  makes  one  think  he  is  doing  the  best  work  that  can 
be  done.  Let  the  popular  young  teacher  note  the  maxim  of  Roche- 
foucauld, who  said,  **we  more  often  please  by  our  faults  than  by 
our  virtues,"  and  beware  lest  he  fall  into  that  error. 

These  duties  to  one's  self  all  reflect,  more  or  less,  upon  the  school 
and  scholars.  Yet  there  are  some  duties  which  bear  more  directly 
upon  the  relation  of  the  teacher  to  the  pupils, 
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A  word  to  those  who  may  be  entering  the  profession,  concerning 
methods  of  government.  The  world  is  slow  to  give  up  its  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  physical  force.  It  is  only  among  barbarous  nations  that  the 
best  man  is  the  one  who  can  strike  the  heaviest  blow.  Differences 
between  nations  which  before  would  have  resulted  in  war  are  now  settled 
by  arbitration.  A  man's  insulted  honor  no  longer  solaces  itself  in  a 
duel.  Even  in  the  treatment  ot  prisoners  and  convicts,  force  has  long 
been  abolished  and  kindness  substituted.  The  history  of  the  world  has 
proven  the  failure  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of  government.  Why 
then  should  it  be  practiced  in  the  schools,  where  above  all,  gentleness 
should  be  taught  ? 

Young  teachers  are  often  inclined  to  use  force  because  it  quickly  and 
summarily  settles  the  offender ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that  experienced 
teachers  seldom  employ  it,  which  is  proof  enough  against  it.  One  of 
the  best  lessons  of  school-life  is  quiet  manners.  How  can  this  be  taught, 
if  the  teacher  indulges  in  force  and  loudness. 

Plutarch's  advice  to  the  Empei  or  Trajan,  might  be  followed  by  every 
teacher  just  establishing  a  plan  of  government:  "Let  your  government 
commence  in  your  own  breast,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  com- 
mand of  your  own  passions." 

The  object  of  the  teacher  is  to  develop  in  his  pupils  a  free  but  well 
governed  intellectual  spirit,  a  noble  character  and  a  high  morality. 
Let  the  young  teacher  beware,  lest  in  his  ambition  to  benefit  his  pupils, 
he  injure  them.  An  over  anxiety  to  introduce  new  ways  and  means 
is  often  perilous  to  the  interest  of  a  *^chool.  When  a  young  teacher 
takes  a  school,  let  him  first  inform  himself  of  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  if  that  plan  has  previously  worked  well,  try  it  himself.  No 
doubt  his  head  is  full  of  his  own  ideas — ideas  which  he  is  longing  to 
put  into  execution — but  let  him  try  them  with  care,  and  be  pretty  sure 
the  new  is  better  than  the  old,  l)efore  the  new  is  tried.  Changes  and 
innovations  direct  the  mind  of  the  pupil  from  its  proper  aim  and  hinder 
its  advancement 

Also  an  anxiety  for  objects  of  minute  regard  often  fills  the  minds  of 
those  who  do  not  yet  understand  the  great  ends  which  alone  make 
education  important.  Some  have  a  hobby  on  one  point,  some  on 
another.  With  some  it  is  a  peculiar  manner  of  recitation,  and  no  other, 
though  correct,  can  be  accepted.  Others  are  so  severe  in  their  ideas 
of  order,  as  to  keep  a  child  constantly  in  a  state  of  fear  lest  he  meet 
with  reproof.  These  things  weaken  and  injure  the  mind,  divert  its 
powers  from  their  proper  pursuits,  hinder  its  silent  and  spontaneous 
growth. 

In  developing  this  intellectual  spirit,  often  some  impetus  is  needed 
to  induce  pupils  to  study.  To  hear  those  lessons  which  have  been 
learned  is  not  our  whole  duty.  It  is  equally  important  that  we  should 
see  that  each  lesson  is  learned.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
children  may  be  induced  to  si  udy. 

We  may  hold  up  to  them  in  the  most  attractive  light,  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  day.  Show  to  them  the  success  which  has  attended  industry 
in  whatever  path  it  has  walkeil.  Present  to  them  the  gratifications  of 
having  the  respect  which  will  be  given  in  society  to  the  educated  man. 
Show  to  them  that  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,   do  not  exist 
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in  the  ignorant  mind.  Make  them  love  these  three  ideal  conceptions, 
and  the  labor  of  study  will  become  light.  It  has  been  said  that  nothing 
induces  a  soldier  to  fight  with  such  zeal  as  love  for  his  commander. 

Napoleon's  soldiers  won  many  a  victory,  lighting  bravely,  not  for 
France  but  for  Napoleon.  So  a  teacher,  having  the  love  of  his  pupils, 
can  induce  them  to  study,  where  all  other  arguments  fail.  We  must 
then,  as  a  reward  for  faithful  effort,  praise  whenever  we  can,  and  find 
fault,  only  when  we  cannot  help  it.  Last  of  all,  we  must  represent  to 
these  young  minds  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  heavenly  reward  which 
will  surely  be  given  their  efforts. 

Belief  that  knowledge  gained  here  is  everlasting  knowledge,  that 
what  we  learn  here  shall  adorn  our  heavenly  minds,  is  the  greatest  in- 
centive to  study.  If  all  these  fail,  if  there  is  no  natural  love  for  study, 
if  the  ambition  is  not  fired  by  the  picture  of  material  success,  if  the 
love  of  the  approbation  of  parents,  friends,  and  teachers,  is  not  suffi- 
cient, if  the  hope  of  heavenly  happiness  does  not  touch  the  soul,  repre- 
sent to  the  obdurate  heart  the  comfort  his  knowledge  will  be  to  him  in 
his  old  age,  when  the  worn-out  body  has  ceased  to  care  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  flesh,  when  the  hands  can  no  longer  busy  themselves  in 
active  labor,  when  his  friends,  one  by  one,  will  have  been  gathered  in, 
when  meditation  is  his  only  occupation.  Then  perhaps  he  will  see  the 
necessity  for  storing  up  the  knowledge  wliich  is  everlasting  food  for  the 
soul. 

Another  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  influence  the  character  of  his  pupils 
toward  true  nobility. 

To  each  individual,  nature  has  assigned  his  own  peculiar  character. 
According  to  the  development  of  that  character  depends  his  happiness, 
his  virtue.  The  study  of  human  nature,  like  any  other  science,  becomes 
more  simple  as  we  advance.  In  studying'  the  character  of  pupils  then, 
there  is  the  greatest  work  for  the  young  teacher.  Infinite  variety  adds 
interest  and  difficulty  to  the  work.  Feelings  and  affections  are  differ- 
ent in  different  minds.  Desires  which  reign  powerfully  in  one  heart 
are  unknown  to  another.  Faculties  of  intelligence  which  spring  into 
glad  activity  in  one  mind,  lie  dprmant  in  another.  Imaginations  may 
be  as  vivid  as  fire  in  one,  and  a  closed  b  )ok  to  another.  These  circum- 
stances peculiarly  expose  us  to  the  dang«er  of  thwarting  the  providence 
and  bounty  of  nature,  and  of  over-rulins;  in  our  rude,  unskilful  ignor- 
ance, the  plan  which  she,  in  her  wisdom,  would  work  out  for  the  happi- 
ness and  power  of  the  human  soul  she  is  rearing  up  for  life. 

No  one  would  so  insult  a  child  as  to  consider  his  character  plaster  of 
Paris,  that  may  be  poured  into  a  mold  and  come  out  according  to  a  pat- 
tern. But  no  one  denies  that  the  human  character  is  susceptible  to  in- 
fluence, and  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  his  influence  is  good. 
Much  good  may  be  done  by  example,  as  the  mind  is  always  more  in- 
fluenced by  what  the  eye  sees,  than  by  what  the  ear  hears.  Still  one 
should  teach  by  precept  as  well  as  example. 

Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  Emerson's  Essay  on  History. 

"A  painter  told  me  that  nobody  could  paint  a  tree  without  in  some 
degree  becoming  a  tree,  or  draw  a  child  by  studying  the  outlines  of  its 
form  merely,  but,  by  watching  for  a  time  his  motions  and  plays,  the 
painter  enters  into  his  nature,  and  can  then  draw  him  at  will  in  every 
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attitude.  By  a  deeper  apprehension,  and  not  primarily  by  a  painfiM 
acquisition  of  many  manual  skills,  the  artist  attains  the  power  of  awak- 
ening other  souls  to  a  given  activity."  So  one  cannot  influence  or 
teach  a  child  without  in  some  degree  becoming  a  child.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  loving  the  children. 

Again  Emerson  says,  **Love  will  creep  where  it  can  not  go."  The 
prophecy,  "Christ  will  reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his 
feet,"  will  one  day  be  fulfilled,  and  what  other  agency  than  love  could 
ever  accomplish  it  ?  Mohammed  tried  it  by  the  sword  and  failed. 
Buddha  also  and  as  signally  failed. 

A  young  teacher  may  win  the  love  of  his  pupils  as  easily  as  an  older 
one,  but  I  believe  it  is  harder  for  him  to  keep  it.  The  child  feels  that 
the  older  teacher  has  his  principal  interest  in  school  and  scholars,  and 
will  go  to  him  with  his  troubles  and  feel  sure  of  sympathy.  While  he 
often  feels  that  the  young  teacher  has  other  thoughts,  other  pleasures 
out  of  school  to  which  the  extra  love  and  sympathy  are  given.  Let  us 
try  to  show  our  pupils  that  school  is  first,  their  joys  the  first  to  be  glad 
over,  their  sorrows  the  first  to  be  lamented.  In  this  way  we  may  keep 
the  love  which  few  have  any  difficulty  in  gaining  and  we  may  enter 
and  remain  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  influence. 

It  is  important  in  educating  that  the  child  should  have  faith  in  the 
teacher.  The  sources  of  knowledge  are  said  to  be  three ;  perception, 
conception,  and  belief  or  faith.  The  first  two  sources  depend  upon 
the  pupil  himself,  the  third  upon  the  teacher.  Most  of  our  so-called 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  faith.  We  know  there  is  a  Rome,  yet  how 
many  of  us  have  ever  been  there  ?  We  are  in  possession  of  a  history 
of  the  human  race  upon  this  earth,  yet  we  never  lived  this  history, 
never  mingled  in  these  battles,  never  aided  in  shaping  the  policies  by 
which  the  great  and  haughty  nations  of  the  past  were  governed.  Most 
of  our  scientific  knowledge  is  gained  in  the  same  way.  How  many  of 
the  millions  who  know  that  water  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
ever  analyzed  it  ?  The  same  way  in  geology  and  astronomy.  What 
then  is  the  source  of  all  this  ?  Faith  or  belief  that  it  is  true.  For 
the  young  teacher  to  inspire  this  feeling  of  faith  and  preserve  it  is  no 
easy  task.  Constant  study  and  improvement  is  the  only  means. 
When  a  young  man  declared  to  Dr.  Parr  that  he  would  believe  noth- 
ing he  did  not  understand,  '*Then  sir,"  said  the  Dr.,  "your  creed 
would  be  the  shortest  of  any  man  whom  I  ever  knew."  Without 
faith  in  the  teacher,  education  would  be  an  unsatisfactory,  an  uncer- 
tain work.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  moral  work  done  by  the 
teacher,  an  old  fable  from  the  Russian  will  perhaps  apply — 

**In  a  gloomy  realm  of  shadows,  two  sinners  appeared  before  the 
judges  for  sentence  at  the  same  time.     The  one  was  a  Robber,  who 
used  to  exact  tribute  on  the  highway,  and  had  at  last  come  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  the  other,  an  Author   covered  with  glory,  who   had  infused  a 
subtle  poison  into  his  works,  had  promoted  atheism,  and  had  preached 
immorality,  being,   like  the  Siren,  sweet-voiced,  and,  like  the  Siren, 
dangerous.     In   Hades,  judicial   ceremonies   are   brief;  there  are  no 
useless  delays.     Sentence  was  pronounced  immediately.     Two  huge 
iron  caldrons  were  suspended  in  the  air  by  two  tremendous  iron  chains; 
in  each  of  these  one  of  the  sinners  was  placed.     Under  the  Robber  a 
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great  pile  of  wood  was  heaped  up,  and  then  one  of  the  Furies  herself 
set'  it  on  fire,  kindling  such  a  terrible  flame,  that  the  very  stones  in  the 
roof  of  the  imperial  halls  began  to  crack.  The  Author's  sentence  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  severe  one.  Under  him,  at  first,  a  little  fire  scarcely 
glowed ;  but  the  longer  it  burned  the  larger  it  became. 

"Centuries  had  now  gone  by,  but  the  fire  has  not  gone  out.  Beneath 
the  Robber  the  flame  has  long  ago  been  extinguished ;  beneath  the 
Author  it  grows  hourly  worse  and  worse.  Seeing  that  there  is  no 
mitigation  of  his  torments,  the  writer  at  last  cries  out  amid  them  that 
there  is  no  justice  among  the  gods ;  that  he  had  filled  the  world  with 
his  renown,  and  that  if  he  had  written  too  freely,  he  had  been  punished 
too  much  for  it ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  sinned  more  than 
the  Robber.  Then,  before  him,  in  all  her  ornaments,  with  snakes 
hissing  amid  her  hair,  and  with  bloody  scourges  in  her  hands,  appear- 
ed one  of  the  infernal  sisters. 

<<  < Wretch  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *dost  thou  upbraid  providence  ?  Dost 
thou  compare  thyself  with  the  Robber  ?  His  crime  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  thine.  Only  as  long  as  he  lived  did  his  cruelty  and  law- 
lessness render  him  hurtful.  But  thou ! — long  ago  had  thy  bones 
crumbled  to  dust,  yet  the  sun  never  rises  without  bringing  to  light  fresh 
evils  of  which  thou  art  the  cause.  The  poison  of  thy  writings  not  only 
does  not  weaken,  but,  spreading  abroad,  it  becomes  more  malignant 
as  years  roll  by.  ],ook  there; '  and  for  a  moment  she  enabled  him  to 
look  upon  the  world ;  'behold  the  crimes,  the  misery,  of  which  thou 
art  the  cause.  Look  at  these  children  who  have  brought  shame  upon 
their  families,  who  have  reduced  their  parents  to  despair.  By  whom 
were  their  heads  and  hearts  corrupted  ?  And  now  look  ! — a  whole 
country,  perverted  by  thy  teaching,  is  full  of  murder  and  robbery,  of 
strife  and  rebellion,  and  is  being  led  onward  by  thee  to  ruin.  For 
every  drop  of  that  country's  tears  and  blood  thou  art  to  blame.  And 
now  dost  thou  dare  to  hurl  thy  blasphemies  against  the  gods  ?  How 
much  evil  have  thy  books  yet  to  bring  upon  the  world?  Continue 
then  to  suffer ;  for  here  the  measure  of  thy  punishment  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  thy  deserts,'  Thus  spoke  the  angry  Fury,  and  slammed 
down  the  cover  on  the  caldron." 

Just  a  word  aboul  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  society.  By  society, 
we  mean  not  the  fashionable  circle,  bounded  by  a  narrow  horizon  of 
balls  and  parties,  but  the  broad  world,  as  Carlyle  says,  **The  genial 
element  wherein  man's  nature  first  lives  and  grows." 

A  nation's  advancement  depends  upon  its  teachers.  The  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  Buddha  had  their  limits,  so  had  the  progress  of  their 
races.  To  make  true  progress  each  generation  must  give  to  the  next 
something  which  it  did  not  receive,  but  itself  discovered  or  originated, 
and  added  to  the  common  hereditary  store.  This  then  is  the  duty  of 
the  young  teacher  toward  the  world,  to  lift  himself  by  work  as  high 
as  he  can,  and  thus  help  his  generation  to  take  a  step  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civilization. 

The  social  position  of  instructors  was  not  always  what  it  should  have 
been,  is  not  yet  everywhere  the  best.  It  will  depend  upon  themselves 
to  deserve  and  win  tlfe  place  they  desire.  No  teacher  should  isolate 
himself  from  society.     That  is  a  part  of  his  work.     Let   him  mingle 
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with  his  fellow  men.  He  must  have  the  respect  of  the  parents  in  a 
community,  and  to  gain  that  he  must  meet  them.  Let  him  show  him- 
self equal  to  all  circumstances.  Let  him  have  a  gay  and  happy  word 
for  the  young,  a  sober  but  a  cheering  thought  for  the  old.  Let  him  be 
able  to  comfort  the  bereaved  and  cheer  the  lonely  and  despondent. 
Let  him  be  able  to  meet  the  heart  in  its  peaceful,  sorrowful,  and  martial 
hours,  and  meet  it  hopefully,  cheerily  and  bravely.  The  teacher 
should  give  a  tone  to  the  company  in  which  he  is,  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  and  even  to  the  nation  in  which  he  is  born. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  John  Hancock  : — There  is  one  practical  point  suggested  in  the 
paper  that  deserves  especial  attention  :  a  course  of  reading  for  young 
teachers.  Whether  it  can  be  put  into  such  practical  form  as  to  be  be- 
neficial to  the  class  referred  to  is  the  question.  What  we  get  and  what 
we  are  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  experience  of  the  race  and  of  the 
world,  to  be  obtained  from  books.  Cannot  the  young  teachers  be  so 
helped  and  guided  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  use  so  much  time 
uselessly  ?  Can  we  not  encourage  and  assist  them  in  the  development 
of  their  manhood  and  womanhood  ?  The  suggestion  contained  in  the 
paper  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  Association  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  over  and  over  the  same  old  issues.  Let  us  take  hold 
of  some  new  thing  and  bring  it  to  the  front ;  and  this  is  a  new  thing. 
It  does  not  profit  to  go  over  the  same  old  work  year  after  year. 

Col.  D.  F.  DeWolf  : — It  is  a  common  conception  that  our  profes- 
sion does  not  allow  time  for  reading  This  is  not  true.  No  profession 
offers  better  opportunities.  Every  schoolmaster  who  has  reached 
eminence  has  done  so  largely  by  attending  to  his  reading.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  advise  a  systematic  course  of  reading,  we  must  pre- 
sent a  system.  In  his  professional  work  a  man  should  prescribe  for 
himself  a  course  of  reading  for  each  year,  including  a  periodical  review 
of  those  sciences  that  underlie  his  profession. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff  : — I  understood  Mrs.  Williams's  sugges- 
tion to  refer  to  young  teachers,  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  Normal  School  training ;  not  a  course  of  science,  but  a  course  of 
methods ;  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  that,  and  therefore  suggest  that 
this  view  be  adhered  to.  The  way  to  make  this  practical  and 
beneficial  is  to  have  examinations  by  the  Association,  and  certificates 
may  be  given  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  professional  advancement 
and  securing  positions. 

Col.  DeWolf  did  not  think  he  had  misunderstood  the  paper.  He 
said  he  had  had  some  experience  in  observing  Normal  Schools,  and 
mentioned  Toronto  and  Philadelphia  with  especial  commendation,  and 
in  both  of  those  the  first  effect  of  the  training  received  is  to  make  the 
teacher  thoroughly  understand  the  subjects  of  study.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  those  schools.  Young  teachers  need  guidance 
in  this. 

Mrs.  Rickoff  : — The  study  of  methods  of  cdlirse  means  the  study 
of  subjects. 
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Pres.  Hinsdale  : — I  am  glad  to  have  this  suggestion  brought  forward. 
It  is  new  and  fresh,  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  Chau- 
tauqua Circle  and  other  Associations,  it  seems  easy  to  make  it  practi- 
cal. The  subject  is  a  large  one,  and  I  hope  for  an  elaborate  report 
next  year. 

SuPT.  W.  H-  Cole  : — I  do  not  desire  to  discourage  this  movement, 
but  do  not  see  fair  sailing.  A  compelling  force  is  wanting.  The  young 
teachers  to  be  benefitted  are  not  here.  We  have  no  control  over 
professional  advancement  and  appointment. 

Col.  De  Wolf  : — That  is  a  question  of  great  pradtical  importance. 
I  hope  the  committee  may  suggest  a  method  of  inducing  young 
teachers  to  do  the  reading.  We  must  settle  down  to  the  notion  that  an 
advance  is  to  be  made  in  professional  requirements.  I  propose 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  reach  all 
grades  of  teachers.  Our  professional  work  should  extend  to  the  pri- 
mary and  country  teachers.  We  need  a  more  extensive  State  Board 
of  Examiners.  It  is  important  that  we  have  professional  State  Certif- 
icates for  Primary  and  Grammar-school  teachers.  They  are  now  con- 
fined to  a  few,  mainly  superintendents. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Peaselee  : — Some  years  ago  I  advocated  placing  literature 
among  the  legal  branches.  We  ought  not  to  place  before  young 
teachers  a  course  that  is  purely  professional  or  scientific.  Literature 
should  be  first.  Require  some  knowledge  of  the  best  American  au- 
thors in  candidates  for  certificates. 

SuPT.  A.  J.  RiCKOFF  thought  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  Col.  De  Wolf  and  Mrs.  Rickoff.  I  think  Co\.  De  Wolf  is 
right,  and  I  know  Mrs.  Rickoff  is,  for  she  expressed  my  opinion. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Purdue  University,  Ind.,  entered  the  room 
after  the  opening  of  the  session.  Being  cdled  upon  to  speak,  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  floor  was  greeted  with  applause. 

I  need  not  say  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  meet  you.  I  could  not  pass 
on  my  way  to  attend  the  National  Association,  at  Saratoga,  without 
stopping.  The  one  thought  suggested  by  the  discussion  that  impresses 
me  most,  is  how  to  make  good  schools  with  -  young  teachers.  What- 
ever we  may  say  of  making  teaching  a  life  work,  as  a  class  teachers  do 
not  do  so.  Three-fourths  of  the  teaching  is,  and  is  to  be,  done  by 
young  teachers.  How  shall  we  bring  them  into  the  school-room  pre- 
pared to  be  masters  ?  We  must  shut  the  doors  against  those  who  do 
not  come  to  the  work  with  a  reasonable  preparation.  We  must  do 
something  that  will  give  them  a  true  idea  of  principles,  and  of  meth- 
ods by  which  principles  are  to  be  applied.  Experience  does  not 
amount  to  much.  The  poorest  teaching  I  ever  saw  done  was  done  by 
old,  experienced  teachers.  A  poor  method  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
teacher  is  worse  than  in  the  hands  of  a  young  one.  We  gain  in  the 
young  what  we  lose  in  the  old,  enthusiasm  and  energy.  I  am  one  of 
the  young  teachers,  for  the  enthusiasm  has  not  gone  out  of  me.  When 
the  gray  so  tip^  this  head  of  ipin^  £^s  to  put  out  the  f^re^  of  enthusi- 
asm,  I  shall  quit  the  worl^. 
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HISTORY. —WHEN  AND  HOW? 

BY  W.  W.  ROSS,  FREMONT,  O. 

The  question  suggested  by  your  Executive  Committee  for  discussion 
in  this  paper  implies  that  at  some  time  and  in  some  manner,  history 
should  form  a  part  of  the  educational  work  of  our  public 
schools.  The  action  of  the  last  Ohio  Legislature  in  adding  United 
States  History  to  the  list  of  branches  in  which  all  Ohio  Teachers  must 
be  examined,  also,  very  properly  assumes  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  country,  at  least,  should  form  a  part  of  the  culture  of 
every  teacher,  and,  by  implication,  that  so  much  of  history  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

When,  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  through  the  intelligent  foresight  of 
Walpole,  Chairs  of  History  were  established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
it  was  stated  to  be  for  the  training  of  citizens  for  the  public  service. 

The  people  of  the  American  Republic  especially  need  this  training, 
as  all,  in  a  sense,  are  candidates  for  the  public  service,  and  upon  them 
as  upon  no  other  people  in  the  world  devolve  the  responsible  duties 
of  a  self-governing  citizenship,  responsibilities  that  are  constantly  aug- 
menting as  our  population  sweeps  rapidly  upwards  into  the  hundreds 
of  miUions. 

As  history  may  be  defined  to  be  the  biography  of  nations,  the  bio- 
graphy of  society,  its  lessons  should  be  scarcely  less  valuable  to  com 
mon wealths  and  peoples  than  those  of  biography  to  individuals,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  said.  Dr.  Johnson  was  disposed  to  contemn  the 
former  and  magnify  the  latter.  It  may  be  true  that  history  never  re- 
peats itself  in  exact  counterparts  of  its  previous  records,  ever  varying 
conditions  always  modifying  the  ever  varying  results.  This,  however, 
is  no  less  true  in  biography  than  history. 

In  either  case  we  can  only  judge  of  the  future  by  the  lights  of  the 
past,  lights  scattered  along  the  pathway  of  the  ages  for  the  instruction, 
the  inspiration,  and  the  monition,  alike,  of  individuals  and  nations. 
The  biographies  of  great  men  are  undying  reminders  of  the  magnificent 
possibilities  of  human  endeavor,  fountains  whence  the  generations  of 
the  future  can  draw  inspiration  for  the  highest  and  best  t)»e  world  can 
afford.     The  biographies  of  even  infamous  men  subserve  a  purpose. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  heart  to  burn  with  indignation  and  horror 
over  the  excesses  and  crimes  born  of  unbridled  passions,  unchained 
ambition,  bigoted  zeal  or  atheistive  madness,  in  the  life  of  a  Nero  or 
Caligula,  a  Richard  III,  a  Duke  of  Alva,  a  Philip  II,  or  a  Robespierre, 
without  profiting  from  the  lesson. 

Who  can  estimate  the  inspiration  to  modern  achievement  that  has 
sprung  from  those  charming  though  grandiose  biographies  of  ancient 
heroes,  orators  and  statesmen  that  have  come  down  to  us  over  nearly 
twenty  centuries  from  the  pen  of  Plutarch,  the  old  Greek  story-teller 
of  Chaeronea  ? 

History  has  been  styled  **the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies." 
Although  it  deals  with  the  dead  past,  it  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily 
deal  with  dead  issues. 

Our  Republic  has  its  counterpart  in  many  particulars  in  the  com- 
monwealths of  Ancient  Greece. 
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The  same  questions  that  are  discussed  today  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
in  legislative  halls,  and  from  the  rostrum,  received  consideration 
in  the  Roman  forum  and  the  groves  of  Athens.  Then,  as  now,  there 
was  the  question  of  government  by  the  few  versus  government  by  the 
many,  the  popular  and  the  anti-popular  party.  Oligarchic  Sparta  and 
Democratic  Athens,  the  prerogative  of  the  consul  and  the  tribune; 
the  same  political  contests,  involving  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  capital  and  labor ;  the  domineering,  selfish  and  ex- 
acting Patrician  aristocracy,  and  the  oppressed,  debt-ridden,  and 
sometimes  factious  Plebeian  commonality. 

The  masterly  representation  by  Shakespeare  in  Coriolanus  of  early 
Roman  strifes ;  the  haughty,  insolent  Patrician  scornfully  oblivious  of 
the  rights  of  the  populace ;  that  populace  not  unjust  or  ungrateful  un- 
til their  ignorant  passions  are  fired  by  the  tribunitial  demagogue,  when, 
with  blind  rage,  they  are  ready  to  hurl  even  the  hero  of  Corioli  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  or  into  Volscian  exile ;  agrarian  laws  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  met  by  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi  and  thousands  of  their 
followers  at  the  hands  of  an  aristocratic  Patrician  mob,  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  These  pictures  show  the  same  play  of  conflicting  passions, 
interests  and  forces  that  to-day  culminate  on  the  one  hand  in  Russian 
autocracy,  Irish  landlordism,  and  discriminating  protective  legislation 
in  the  interests  of  wealth  and  power ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  blaz- 
ing torch  plunged  by  frenzied  ignorance  into  Tuilleries  or  the  magnifi- 
cent railroad  depot.  Nihilistic  horrors,  and  the  assassination  of  a  Burke 
and  a  Cavendish. 

The  bigoted  fanaticism  that  in  the  fourth  century  inspired  St.  Cyril 
and  his  mob  of  monks  to  drag  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Hypatia,  last 
of  Pagan  philosophers,  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  to  tear 
her  to  pieces  upon  the  altars  of  a  Christian  church,  while  a  benignant 
Christ  looked  down  from  the  walls  that  echoed  back  her  screams,  is 
alive  even  to-day;  its  victims  have  been  seen  during  the  last  few 
months  in  Castle  Garden,  in  the  thousands  of  Jewish  refugees  fleeing 
from  the  sharp  sword  of  religious  persecution  wielded  by  a  Russian 
mob. 

By  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  perfect  religious 
liberty,  we  trust  that  we  have  reached  a  happy  solution  of  the  great 
religious  disputes  that  have  crimsoned  the  soil  of  Europe  with  so  much 
blood ;  nevertheless,  the  American  people  need  all  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory to  fortify  their  way  in  this  regard  ;  our  most  difficult  educational 
problem  lies  along  on  this  line. 

Whether  with  Buckle  and  Draper  we  adopt  the  theory  that  there  is 
a  science  of  history  based  upon  physical  laws  of  causation  and  effect, 
that  all  historic  events  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo  and  Andersonville 
may  be  accounted  for,  and  were  necessitated  a  priori  by  physiolog- 
ical, climatic  and  physiographic  influences  and  environments ;  whether 
with  Froude  we  deny  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  histbry  when  the 
capricious  passions  and  volitions  of  free  will  determine  so  largely  the 
pharacter  of  human  events,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  profoundest 
knowledge  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  history  to  predict  for  a 
sjingle  decade  the  changes  that  will  take  place  in  the  career  of  nations, 
illustrated  by  th^  fact  tfaa^  (^ibbpn  pould  believe  that  the  ers^  of  con- 
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querors  was  past,  although  at  that  very  time  there  lived,  in  the  person 
of  an  obscure  boy  in  the  Island  of  Corsica,  the  greatest  military  con- 
queror the  world  has  produced,  before  whose  conquering  legions  all 
Europe  lay  prostrate  within  ten  years  from  Gibbon's  decease ;  whether 
with  Froude  we  believe  the  facts  of  history  may  be  made  to  sustain 
any  philosophy  of  history  you  may  choose  to  adopt,  be  it  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  by  special  providence  in  detail,  or  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  every  moral  agent  but  man  from  the  universe,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  must  change  with  every  age ;  or  whether  we  rise  to 
the  sublime  conception  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Goldwin  Smith,  and  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  the  destinies  of  nations, 
rough  hew  them  as  they  will ;  that  with  physiologic,  physiograyhic 
and  clitnatic  influences,  with  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  and  the  influence  of  great  men  in  shaping  the  world's 
destinies,  there  is  above  all  an  omnipotent  hand  that  is  directing  the 
capricious  tide  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  highest  moral  development  of 
the  race;  whatever  may  be  our  philosophy,  we  can  but  recognize  the 
value  of  the  lessons  of  history,  proclaiming  across  the  vortex  of  the 
centuries  that  injustice,  oppression  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  nations 
of  wealth  and  power,  will  ultimately  bring  down  retribution,  it  may  be 
in  barbaric  invasions  and  French  Revolutions,  involving  innocent  and 
guilty  alike,  in  gigantic  rebellions  and  wars,  such  as  that  which  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  sea  of  blood  so  much  that  was  beautiful  and  fair  in  our 
own  Republic.  But  there  are  lessons  of  inspiration  as  well  as  moni- 
tion. As  biography  has  its  lessons  of  individual  heroism  for  the  in- 
spiration of  the  highest  and  best  in  individual  character,  so  history 
abounds  in  lessons  of  national  heroism  and  grand  achievement  for  the 
inspiration  of  peoples  in  times  when  the  storm-clouds  are  thunder- 
charged  with  trial  and  peril. 

One  illustration  only  from  Roman  history.  It  was  not  a  time  of 
glorious  conquest.  It  was  not  when  multitudes  of  captives  from  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  Britain,  from  Africa  and  the  Orient,  thronged  the  great 
thoroughfares  that  led  to  Italy  and  Roman  slavery ;  when  captive 
princes  were  brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  to  grace  a 
Roman  triumph  ;  when  the  great  Via  Sacra  was  wont  to  ring  with  the 
acclamations  of  exulting  thousands,  as  some  laureled  and  gold-embroi- 
dered conqueror,  in  triumphant  chariot,  with  victorious  army  and  cap- 
tive train,  took  his  triumphal  way  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  when  a 
conquered  world  poured  its  riches  into  the  Roman  treasury. 

It  was  a  time,  rather,  of  danger  and  adversity,  when  the  storm-cloud 
of  invasion  had  burst  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  on  the  plains 
of  sunny  Italy;  when  national  life  and  death  seemed  equally  poised  in 
the  balance,  and  when  the  Roman  nobility  were  actually  debating  the 
question  of  fleeing  in  despair  from  their  country. 

A  youth  reared  beneath  the  suns  of  Africa,  fresh  from  the  altar  of  a 
sworn  revenge,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  the  hero  of  Saguntum,  had 
come  down  from  the  home  of  the  glacier  and  the  avalanche,  and  the 
blood  of  three  routed  Roman  armies  had  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Ticino,  the  Trebia,  and  the  Thrasymene,  Fifty  thousand  of  the 
flower  of  the  Roman  nobility  and  youth  lay  stark  in  death  on  the  field 
of  Carnac,     Ix  was  in  these  disastrous  ^ears  when  Capu^  h^d  fallen, 
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and  the  victorious  Carthagenian  was  sweeping  through  northern, 
middle  and  southern  Italy  and  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  invin- 
cible in  the  open  field,  that  this  indomitable  people  resolved  not  only 
to  resist  to  the  last  with  Fabian  policy  at  home,  but  to  assume  the  ag- 
gressive and  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  It  is  not  strange  that  sudi 
indomitable  heroism  should  be  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory  on 
the  field  of  Zoma. 

Who  shall  say  how  much  such  lessons  as  this,  or  that  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  rising  sublimely  from  the  blood  of  her  fifty  thousand  ex- 
ecuted citizens  and  assassinated  leader,  the  thunders  of  Bartholomew 
threatening  a  dire  doom,  rising  from  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battle- 
fields to  hurl  the  hated  Spanish  from  her  borders,  to  unfurl  the  flag  of 
her  commerce  in  India  and  America,  to  sweep  the  channel  with  her 
broom — who  shall  say  how  much  such  lessons  as  these,  scattered  along 
the  pages  of  history,  may  have  contributed  to  the  inspiration  of  Ameri- 
can statesmen  and  American  intelligence,  in  that  great  conflict  which 
eclipsed  all  previous  historic  struggles  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  omnipotence  of  the  efforts  made  for  national  preservation 
and  unity  ?  Who  shall  estimate  the  monition  and  inspiration  that 
shall  be  gathered  by  the  years  and  centuries  of  our  magnificent  future 
from  the  story  of  that  gigantic  struggle,  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  ? 

It  is  by  the  study  of  history  alone  that  we  can  form  any  conception 
of  the  immense  cost  in  treasure  and  blood  of  the  civilization  of  to- 
day, the  political  and  religious  liberty  which  is  peculiarly  the  heritage 
of  the  American  people. 

It  is  here  upon  the  altars  of  one's  own  country's  history  that  the  fires 
of  patriotism  are  kindled,  and  love  of  country  is  made  intensely  to 
glow ;  and  this  alone  is  argument  sufficient  to  justify  the  compulsory 
study  of  American  history  in  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 

But  when  I  see  my  boy  coming  from  his  history  lesson,  not  only 
with  patriotic  pride  in  his  own  country's  achievements,  but  with  a  self- 
ish and  narrow  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  flashing  eye, 
indignant  over  English  outrage  in  Revolutionary  story,  showing  the 
incipient  growth  in  individual  soil  of  those  national  hatreds  which  are 
the  prolific  source  of  national  wars,  I  can  but  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  broader  reading  of  history  than  simply  that  of  one's  own  coun- 
try, in  order  to  a  liberal,  impartial  and  philosophic  judgment.  There 
can  be  love  of  family  and  kindred  without  nepotism.  There  can  be 
love  of  country  and  party  fealty  without  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tion, .**my  party  or  my  country  right  or  wrong,"  with  the  fullest  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  peoples  and  common- 
wealths. There  is  a  higher  sentiment  than  even  patriotism,  especially 
if  it  degenerate  into  national  selfishness,  a  higher  love  than  love  of 
country — the  love  of  humanity  and  the  race.  The  benefactor  of  the 
race  is  greater  than  the  benefactor  of  a  country.  It  is  the  province  of 
history  to  teach  these  truths,  or  the  grander  Christian  truth  which  the 
world  is  slowly  learning,  that  with  national  boundaries,  the  race  is  one, 
with  common  rights  and  interests  that  all  are  bound  to  respect ;  that 
not  only  he  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his  country  best,  but  that 
he  serves  his  country  best  who  best  serves  humanity  and  the  rights  and 
.  interests  of   universal  man.     These  are  truths  of  which  the  Greek 
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and  the  Jew,  with  their  two  classes  of  Greek  and  Barbarian,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  never  dreamed. 

It  is  the  province  of  history,  in  teaching  the  unity  of  the  race  and 
their  common  interests,  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  ports  of  America 
and  the  world  shall  be  free  alike  to  the  world's  laborers  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  \  when  all  legislation  born  of  short-sighted  national 
selfishness,  designed  by  artificial  barriers  to  restrict  freedom  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  or  emigration  shall  be  deemed  suicidal  policy ; 

"When  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  sees  all 
of  good  in  one  party  or  creed,  and  all  of  evil  in  its  opposite,  to  be 
crushed  out  by  persecution,  sword  and  fire,  to  thrive  in  the  cosmopol- 
itan and  tolerant  culture  that  comes  from  the  study  of  history. 

When  one  sees  the  early  persecuted  Christian  Church,  as  soon  as  the 
Cross  is  emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  Constantine,  transformed  into 
a  persecuting  hierarchy,  striking  down  with  dagger,  sword  and  fire, 
Arian,  Albigensian  or  Protestant  heresy ;  when  one  sees  Calvinism,  in- 
stalled in  power,  become  the  murderer  of  Servetus  and  of  John  of 
Barne veldt,  ''the  prime  minister  of  Protestantism,''  and  the  truest 
friend  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  English  Puritanism  fleeing  from  the 
sword  of  persecution,  to  erect  its  own  scaffolds  in  western  solitudes ; 
the  very  Parliament  led  by  Hampden  and  Pym,  whose  glorious  mis- 
sion was  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Stuarts,  itself  be- 
come the  instrument  of  the  most  arbitrary  proceedings  in  the  Bill  of 
Attainder,  that  brought  to  the  block  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  When  one 
sees  these  inconsistencies  and  excesses,  and  tendencies  to  extremes  in 
parties  and  creeds,  on  every  page  of  history,  he  can  but  abate  some- 
what the  bitterness  of  condemnation,  the  fulsomeness  of  admiration 
that  makes  the  bigoted  partizan ;  he  can  but  learn  the  lesson  of  mod- 
eration that  distinguishes  the  highest  culture,  the  best  type  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  value  of  history  as  an  educational  factor  is  daily  receiving 
more  general  .recognition  in  the  work  of  the  public  school,  the  College 
and  the  University.  Its  importance  is  emphasized  by  the  consideration 
that  in  no  department  of  thought  in  this  wide-awake  century  has  there 
been  greater  activity  than  in  the  field  of  historic  research  and  investi- 
gation. 

There  can  be  no  culture  and  intelligence  without  it,  whatever  may 
be  the  proficiency  in  the  more  disciplinary  studies. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  ? 

But  how  and  when  shall  this  branch,  which  terrifies  us  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  its  exhaustless  field  of  study,  be  taught  in  our  short  pub- 
lic school  life  ? 

I  would  lay  down  this  fundamental  and  cardinal  principle,  that  the 
time  and  manner  should  be  such  as  to  awaken  a  life-long  love  for  and 
interest  in  historical  reading  and  study.  ' 

This  should  be  the  fundamental  aim.     However  little  may  be  done. 
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success  here  is  a  grand  success.  However  much  may  be  done,  a  fail- 
ure here  is  a  vital  and  lamentable  failure.  Whatever  may  create  a  dis- 
taste for  the  reading  of  history  is  harmful  and  vicious. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  READING  CLASSES. 

The  initiatory  or  foundation  work  in  the  study  of  history  should  be 
done  in  the  geography  and  reading  classes.  The  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy should  be  full  of  history,  and,  with  such  knowledge,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  geography  class  should  not  be  made  the  most  intensely 
interesting  and  profitable  class  in  the  school-room.  Every  important 
geographical  location,  mountain,  river,  town,  sea  and  country  should 
be  made  to  bristle  with  historic  associations.  These  associations  are 
the  most  effectual  means  of  fixing  the  geographical  knowledge.  Loca- 
tions without  such  associations  are  scarcely  worth  remembering,  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so. 

Mexico  should  call  up  the  march  of  Taylor  from  Palo-Alto  to  Bue- 
na  Vista,  and  Scott's  from  Cerro  Gordo  to  Chapultepec.  Its  dry  geog- 
raphy and  that  of  Peru  should  be  made  all  alive  with  the  most  roman- 
tic and  thrilling  stories  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history — the  conquests 
of  these  countries  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro.  Prescott  should  lie  upon 
the  teacher's  table. 

These  countries  should  call  up  before  the  minds  of  teacher  and  class 
the  magnificent  empires  of  the  Montezumas  and  the  Incas,  with  civil- 
izations rivaling  that  of  their  Spanish  conquerors ;  the  beautiful  lake- 
surrounded  City  of  the  Aztecs,  its  thousands  of  priests,  its  hundreds  of 
magnificent  temples,  their  lofty  pyramidal  slopes  dark  with  worshipping 
processions,  their  summits  red  by  day  with  the  blood  of  fifty  thousand 
annual  human  sacrifices,  and  by  night  with  a  hundred  beacon  fires 
more  effectual  than  the  modern  electric  light  in  converting  night  into 
day.  A  few  pages  from  Prescott's  description  of  that  terrible  mid- 
night retreat  of  the  Spaniards  across  the  causeways  of  the  swarming  and 
infuriated  city,  a  quotation  from  Sheridan's  Kotzebue's  Pizarro, — 
"Follow  me  my  men  and  before  Peruvia's  god  shall  sink  beneath  the 
main,  the  Spanish  banner  bathed  in  blood,  shall  float  above  the  walls 
of  vanquished  Quito," — may  be  sufficient  to  fire  the  curiosity  and  the 
imagination  to  months  of  reading  of  the  charming  pages  of  Prescott's 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence  should  draw  upon  the  teacher's  familiar- 
ity with  the  charming  histories  of  Francis  Parkman,  as  intensely  inter- 
esting as  the  wildest  fiction.  The  St.  Lawrence  should  again  bear  up- 
on its  broad  waters  the  expeditions  of  Cartier,  Champlain,  and  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  planting  the  Cross  and  the  lilies  of  France  all  along  the 
line  of  the  great  Lakes  and  down  the  Mississippi.  Te  Deums  again 
rise  from  the  wooded  summits  of  the  Royal  Mountains  at  Montreal,  to 
roll  across  the  leafy  solitude  of  a  continent  and  mingle  with  other  Te 
Deums  ascending  from  conquered  Mexico.  Quebec  should  tell  of  the 
illustrious  trio,  Wolf,  Montcalm  and  Montgomery,  whose  heroic  deaths 
will  ever  make  the  rocky  ramparts  of  Cape  Diamond  famous  in  story. 

The  Nile  should  repeople  hundred-gated  Thebes  and  the  ruins  of 
Luxor  with  the  buried  millions  of  the  catacombs. 
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The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  should  again  uprear  the  palaces  of 
buried  Nineveh,  the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  The  Dar- 
danelles should  swarm  with  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  of  crusading  Christian 
and  the  conquering  Crescent. 

Moscow  should  tell  its  story  of  invasion,  of  fire  and  frost,  of  twenty 
thousand  horses  dead  in  a  single  night  from  the  winter's  cold,  of  disas- 
trous retreat  and  final  overthrow.  Who  cares  for  St.  Helena  and  a 
thousand  other  places  but  for  their  historic  associations,  and  with  these 
associations  who  can  forget  them  ?  Even  Niagara  itself  is  clothed  with 
additional  interest  from  the  consideration  that  across  this  portage  the 
fierce  Iroquois  and  their  Huron  Cousins  waged  exterminating  war 
until  a  great  Indian  nation  was  extinguished;  that  sixty-eight  years  ago 
this  very  day  and  hour,  and  but  a  few  miles  away,  "Red  Battle 
stamped  his  foot"  at  Chippewa;  that  a  few  weeks  later,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rainbow  arch  of  peace  forever  spans  the  waters,  the  thunderous 
bass  of  the  Great  Cataract  mingled  with  the  cannonade  at  Lundy's 
Lane. 

Let  Miller's  "Fll  try  sir'*  be  the  determination  of  every  Ohio  teach- 
er, in  response  to  our  legislature,  to  properly  qualify  himself  for  the  in- 
telligent and  philosophical  teaching  of  American,  and,  I  may  add. 
General  History. 

The  reading  class  also  may  be  made  a  potent  instrument  in  this 
preparatory  work.  The  ability  to  make  a  graphic  explanation  of  histor- 
ical references  implies  a  general  knowledge  of  history,  and  is  a  most 
desirable  qualification  of  the  teacher  of  reading. 

A  single  illustration  only  : 

**It  mattered  little  whether  wearing  the  Jacobin  bonnet  or  the  iron 
crown;  banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Hapsburg;  dictating 
peace,  on  a  raft,  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating  defeat  at  the 
gallows  of  Leipsic."  What  pictures  should  this  bring  up,  in  every 
school  room,  of  the  French  revolutionary  mob,  of  Charlemagne,  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  of  divorce  and  Austrian  alliance,  of  Austerlitz,  of 
Eylau  and  Friedland,  of  the  battle  of  the  Nations  and  Elba.  Thus 
will  geography  and  reading  be  well  taught  and  the  seeds  of  historical 
knowledge  sown. 

LOCAL  HISTORY. 

It  is  in  these  earlier  preparatory  years  that,  I  would  suggest,  the  lo- 
cal history  of  one's  own  town,  county  and  State  should  be  taught, 
somewhat  systematically,  in  the  form  of  oral  instruction  or  oral  read- 
ings by  the  teacher. 

The  county  histories,  now  so  generally  published,  and  the  state  his- 
tories, will  thoroughly  equip  the  teacher  for  this  work.  Ohio  has  a 
grand  history,  rich  in  pioneer  incidents  interesting  to  the  young. 
These  local  histories,  by  virtue  of  their  minuter  detail,  are  often  spe- 
cially interesting  to  the  young.  I  can  readily  see  that  my  own  county, 
with  its  memories  of  Lower  Sandusky,  of  Croghan  and  Fort  Steph- 
enson, would  be  a  fruitful  theme  for  such  lessons,  and  so  with  the  whole 
State,  and  I  propose  to  utilize  these  suggestions  another  year,  for  the 
first  time.  I  do  not  know  but  much  more  might  be  done  in  these  pre- 
paratory years,  if  there  were  more  books  of  historical  stories  after  the 
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manner  of  Stories  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  Grandfather,  or  Stories  of 
a  Grandfather,  by  Walter  Scott,  somewhat  systematically  arranged,  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  graphic  descriptipns,  not  always  easily  improvised. 
The  various  Child's  Histories  will  be  found  invaluable  aids  in  this  con- 
nection. Such  stories,  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing,  make  the 
best  of  language  lessons. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Through  all  these  and  subsequent  years,  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  reading  of  biographies,  more  interesting  to  the 
young,  perhaps,  because  of  their  greater  detail.  Biographies  by  the 
Abbots  are  capitally  calculated  for  this  work.  The  remark  is  attrib- 
uted to  Abraham  Lincoln  that  all  the  history  he  knew  he  had  obtained 
from  these  Abbot  biographies. 

TIME    FOR   TEXT-BOOKS. 

I  suggest  that  a  text-book  on  United  States  History  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  class  at  the  middle  of  the  B  Grammar  grade,  or  seventh 
school  year,  to  take  the  place  of  geography  for  one  year,  geography 
to  be  reviewed  at  the  close  of  the  Grammar  School  course ;  or  a  better 
course  still  would  be  to  complete  geography  in  the  C  Grammar  grade 
or  sixth  school  year,  to  pursue  United  States  History  in  its  stead  for 
one  year,  and  to  take  English  History,  as  the  next  most  important,  in 
the  A  Grammar  grade  or  eighth  school  year,  after  the  Boston  plan, 
closing  the  year  with  the  review  of  geography.  General  history  should 
run  through  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  as  a  skeleton  outline  for 
general  and  extended  historical  reading,  and  here,  having  taken  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  in  the  Grammar  grade,  I  would  com- 
mence with  the  stream  of  time,  touching  very  lightly  on  the  Oriental 
Monarchies,  and  emphasizing  the  great  fountains  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, jurisprudence  and  religion,  Greece,  Rome  and  Palestine,  with 
more  special  attention  to  modern  than  mediaeval  history. 

I  can  see  some  philosophy  in  beginning  the  study  of  English  Liter- 
ature with  more  recent  literature,  and  that  of  our  own  country,  on  the 
ground  that  it  may  be  more  interesting,  more  easily  comprehended, 
and  more  democratic  in  its  spirit. 

I  never,  however,  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  superiority  of 
the  plan  of  teaching  text-book  geography  by  commencing  with  the 
town  and  working  out  through  the  county,  state  and  country  to  the 
continent  and  the  world,  over  the  reverse  plan  of  commencing  with 
the  world  or  continent  as  a  whole. 

Local  geography  is  all  well  enough  as  oral  preparatory  work,  not, 
however,  because  of  the  superior  value  of  this  local  information,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  countries  of  the  world  is  vastly  more  valuable  as  a 
basis  of  intelligence  than  familiarity  with  the  towns  in  one's  own 
county  or  the  counties  in  one's  own  State. 

There  are  reasons  why  American  boys  and  girls  should  begin  with 
United  States  and  English  history,  local  history,  if  you  please,  having 
served  the  purpose  of  introduction.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  it  is 
n^ore  philosophical  to  begin  with  Arthvur's  administration  ratjier  than 
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Washington's,  with  Yorktown  rather  than  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
with  Queen  Victoria  rather  than  William,  the  Conqueror. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  young  than  the 
early  discoveries,  explorations,  setdements  and  struggles  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies. 

If  there  should  be  advantage  in  this  a  posteriori  ^xoctdyxtt  from  the 
present  to  the  past,  from  effect  to  cause,  or  from  consequences  to  an- 
tecedent events,  over  the  more  logical  and  rational  a  priori  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  past  to  the  present,  from  causes  to  effect,  or  from 
events  to  consequences,  it  would  necessitate  an  awkward  and  illogical 
re-writing  of  text  books  on  history,  or  reading  them  backwards. 

There  are  unquestionably  great  advantages  in  commencing  with 
great  critical  periods,  and  from  these  centers  tracing  the  current  of 
events  backwards  and  forwards  in  all  their  possible  ramifications  and 
bearings.  It  is,  perhaps,  immaterial  whether  an  outline  of  important 
events  be  made  at  the  beginning  or  the  close  of  the  narrative. 

I  should  certainly  pursue  the  study  of  general  history  in  the  first 
year  in  the  high  school  in  chronological  order,  touching  lightly  upon 
unimportant  periods.  But,  as  all  school  histories,  especially  general 
histories,  are  necessarily  skeletonized,  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to 
supplement  these  text  books  from  his  vastly  more  extensive  reading, 
clothing  them  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  directing  his  pupils  to  the 
sources  whence  fuller  details  are  to  be  obtained.  Bancroft,  Hildreth, 
Lossing,  Parkman,  Prescott,  Macaulay,  Knight,  Lingard,  Green, 
Guizot,  Froude,  etc. ,  should  be  at  command  as  books  of  references 
and  more  extended  reading.  The  numerous  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  and  especially  Plutarch's  lives  will  furnish  all  the  detail  desired 
for  ancient  history.  Plutarch's  Lives,  like  Herodotus  and  Livy,  al- 
though unphilosophical  and  uncritical,  dealing  largely  in  the  mythical 
and  unreal,  have  a  charm  for  the  young  that  should  not  be  ignored. 
Emerson  says  Plutarch  should  be  read  and  reread. 

I  remember  with  what  interest  in  my  early  teens  I  read  and  reread 
Plutarch's  Lives  and  rewrote  many  of  them  from  memory,  also,  to  have 
devoured  Gibbon's  three  thousand  stately  pages ;  the  latter  feat  I 
would  hardly  recommend  for  so  early  an  age. 

My  own  reading  of  history  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  school 
work.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  if  our  schools  can  give  inspiration 
and  guidance  to  this  out-of-school  reading  they  have  done  their 
best  work.  To  this  end  I  suggest  weekly  lessons  in  history  through 
the  last  three  years  of  the  high  school  for  inspiration,  guidance,  and 
test  of  this  reading. 

These  weekly  lessons  should  be  conducted  by  your  best  teacher  and 
historian,  or  by  your  superintendent,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  that  man, 
upon  the  topical  plan,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  the  power  of  expression, 
a  point  in  which  the  pupils  of  our  large  public  school  classes  are  liable 
to  be  specially  weak.  The  same  topics  may  be  assigned  to  the  whole 
class,  or  different  topics  to  different  members. 

The  same  ground  may  be  gone  over  several  times  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  Toronto,  in  March-April 
xkVimbtT  oi Educaiton,  with  a  view  to:  i.  External  history;  2.  Cgnstir 
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tutional  growth;  3.  Religion;  4.  Literature;  5.  Social  development ;  6. 
Commerce ;  7.  General  progress. 

Here,  without  any  particular  text-book,  the  pupil  should  be  thrown 
into  the  field  of  original  investigation  to  make  his  weekly  report,  gen- 
erally oral,  occasionally  written.  Here  there  may  be  the  greatest  op- 
tion to  select,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  great  periods  in 
history  for  special  study ;  the  Tudor  reigns,  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
contests  between  Charles  and  his  parliament,  the  English  Revolution, 
the  French  Revolution,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  the  Reformation,  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Crusades,  the  civil  wars  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
closing  the  work  in  the  High  School  where  we  began  in  the  lower 
grades,,  with  our  own  country.  For  guidance  in  this  work  I  would 
suggest  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries,  to  be  taken  up  chronologic- 
ally or  not,  at  discretion,  and  for  special  helps,  **  White's  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries,"  and  "Nineteen  Christian  Centuries,"  by  Thomp- 
son, a  recent  work  published  by  Craig  &  Co.,  Chicago,  with  topics 
arranged  for  the  study  of  each  century. 

READ  OR  STUDIED  ? 

Shall  history  be  read  or  studied  ?  Unquestionably  both.  Read  for 
fullness,  studied  for  exactness,  but  more  read  than  studied  at  all  times, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  years.  These  terms  differ  rather  in  degree 
than  kind.  History  read  with  a  view  to  its  reproduction,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, sketch  or  topical,  or  in  answer  to  questions,  will  be  read  with 
more  care  and  profit,  and,  if  too  much  is  not  required  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, with  even  more  interest. 

The  telling  is  itself  an  admirable  exercise  in  expression,  and  what  is 
told  will  generally  be  remembered. 

I  would  not  make  it  a  study  as  I  would  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
geometry.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  I  would  make  it  any  test  at  all 
in  promotions.  Does  some  one  say  such  a  study  will  receive  no  atten- 
tion ?  I  was  never  subjected  to  a  single  test  examination  in  all  my 
school  days  in  any  study.  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  fallen  upon  such 
degenerate  days  that  there  will  be  no  study  or  reading  in  such  a  branch 
as  history  except  with  a  view  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  crucial  pro- 
motion examination  ?  I  would  not  abandon  all  examinations.  I 
should  want  some  tests  besides  the  class  work  for  the  relative  profi- 
ciency of  pupils.  These  examinations  should  be  very  general  in  their 
character. 

In  harmony  with  the  cardinal  principle  before  referred  to,  I  believe 
that  text-books  on  histoiry  should  be  so  written,  and  history  so  taught, 
as  to  awaken  and  intensify  a  permanent  interest  in  the  study.  That  is 
not  the  best  text-book  on  history  that  contains  the  most  skeletonized 
facts,  dates,  genealogies,  &c. ,  nor  is  that  the  best  teaching  that  secures 
the  highest  per  cent,  in  these  facts,  especially  if  they  are  crammed 
down  an  offended  and  revolting  stomach. 

That  is  a  better  text-book,  though  dealing  with  fewer  facts  and  less 
philosophically,  that  in  the  topics  selected  and  in  the  style  of  the  nar- 
ration, strikes  the  imagination,  fires  the  heart  and  kindles  the  interest. 
I  would  not  have  the  points  lost,  however,  in  the  exuberance  of  a  cap- 
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tivating  diction.  No  one  has  any  right  to  write  a  dry  history.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  denounce  the  supreme  folly  of  any  attempt  to 
memorize  the  history  lesson.  I  remember,  some  twenty-five  years 
since,  to  have  heard  a  class  in  an  academic  school  recite  five  or  six 
pages  of  history,  from  memory,  as  a  daily  lesson.  I  regarded  it  then, 
as  I  presume  everybody  would  now,  as  not  only  the  sheerest  folly,  but 
an  outrage  upon  the  pupils. 

There  is  great  danger  of  dwelling  too  much  upon  dates.  Time,  of 
course,  is  an  important  element,  but  a  few  exact  dates  will  suffice. 
Approximate  dates  will  generally  Jinswer.  The  book  of  books  is 
wholly  without  dates.  Who  here  can  remember  the  exact  dates  of  a 
half-dozen  battles  of  the  Rebellion,  the  birth  of  George  Washington, 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  distinguished  names  in  history  ?  Who  cares 
to  know  ?  I  know  that  the  crusades  took  place  in  the  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  possibly  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  I  know  that  Mohammed  lived  about  the  year  600  A.  D. 
I  would  like  to  know  and  ought  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the  Hegira, 
but  I  do  not. 

I  know  that  Alexander  lived  about  330  B.  C,  and  Constantine  about 
the  same  period  after  Christ,  that  Caesar  invaded  England  about  50 
B.  C,  the  Anglo-Saxons  about  450  A.  D.  Hastings  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066  A.  D.,  would  be  one  of  my  exact  dates. 

Location  by  centuries  or  periods  is  often  minute  enough  and  often 
more  than  should  be  demanded.  Better  a  few  exact  dates  firmly  fixed 
by  great  associations  than  hundreds  learned  to  be  as  rapidly  forgotten. 
A  little  less  of  the  skeleton  scaffolding  of  time  and  more  of  the  soul  and 
inspiration  of  great  events  and  characters  that  will  lead  to  voluntary 
research  with,  if  you  please,  sketch  reproductions.  Better  a  mere 
reading  lesson  with  this  inspiration  and  work  than  the  highest  per  cent. 
of  results  in  those  dry  requirements  that  create  a  distaste  for  history. 

I  think  I  may  safely  say  a  little  less  of  Hme  and  more  oi  place. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

As  geographical  locations  are  fixed  by  historical  associations,  so 
historical  events  need  for  their  retention  and  a  clean  impression  on  the 
mind,  geographical  localization.  Of  the  when  and  the  where^  both  im- 
portant, the  latter  admits  of  more  definite  mastery  and  longer  reten- 
tion, and  is  more  serviceable  in  recalling  historical  associations. 

Geography  does  imperfectly  for  the  student  of  history  what  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  historic  scenes  would  do.  If  you  should  go  on  our 
friend  Search's  excursions,  and  stand  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  in  a 
little  depression  of  the  ground,  where  Wolf  expired,  or  on  the  rugged 
bluffs  where  Montgomery  fell  in  the  snow  and  darkness  of  a  December 
morning ;  if  you  will  pass  over  to  the  battle-ground  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
and  study  its  geography  with  history  in  hand  or  memory,  from  the 
slight  eminence  up  which  in  the  darkness  of  night  charge  and  counter- 
charge were  made  in  the  severest  contest  between  British  and  Amer- 
ican valor,  those  events  will  have  new  form  and  semblance. 

So  if  teacher  and  class  with  wall  map  and  pointer  in  hand  will  fol- 
low De  Soto  from  the  Land  of  Flowers  through  his  five  years'  wander- 
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ings  to  his  grave  in  the  Mississippi,  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  and  his 
Ten  Thousand,  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  conceptions  more 
definite  and  permanent  will  be  acquired  than  mere  reading  and  study 
can  ever  give.  Maps  should  be  constantly  consulted,  historical  wall 
maps  should  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  recitation  work,  and  map  draw- 
ing, too,  has  its  place. 

Physical  geography  demands  attention.  Dr.  Arnold  makes  much 
of  it. 

What  a  part  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Virginia  played  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion !  How  different  a  story  modern  history,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  might  liave  told  had  it  not  been  for  the  English  channel ! 

HISTORICAL  NOVELS,  POEMS,  DRAMAS,  SONGS,  AC, 

May  and  should  be  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  teaching  and 
the  study  of  history.  The  teacher  of  Roman  history  should  not  neglect 
Shakspeare,  Julius  Caesar,  Coriolanus  and  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
by  Macaulay.  Marlborough  read  Shakspeare  and  only  Shakspeare  for 
English  history.  Perhaps  more  of  history  has  been  learned  by  the 
masses  of  English  speaking  people  from  Scott's  novels  than  from  his- 
tory itself.  Songs  and  ballads  like  *'Bannockburn,"  our  own  **Star 
Spangled  Banner,*'  **The  Campbells  are  Coming,"  ** McGregor's  Gath- 
ering" hallowed  with  associations  from  Scotland  to  Lucknow,  stir  the 
emotions  and  kindle  the  imagination.  With  early  New  England  his- 
tory, read  Longfellow's  **Miles  Standish,"  Holland's  **Bay  Path,"  or 
Hawthorn's  **Scarlet  Letter;"  with  the  story  of  Protestant  English 
outrage  upon  the  French  Catholics  of  Acadia,  read  **Evangeline,"read 
Victor  Hugo's  description  of  Waterloo,  in  "Les  Miserables,"  and  what 
a  flood  of  calcium  light  is  thrown  upon  these  times  and  events ! 

Kingsley's  **Hypatia"  will  give  a  better  conception  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  religious  thought  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Paganism  was 
going  down  before  Christianity,  and  Goth  and  Vandal  wave  was  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  modern  Europe  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  than  can  be  found  in  any  history.  For  the  Crusades,  read 
**Ivanhoe"  and  the  **Tahsman; "  tor  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Louis 
XI,  and  Charles  the  Bold,  read  "Anna  of  Geierstein,"  **Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  and  Bulwer's  **Last  of  the  Baron's;  "  for  Elizabeth  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scott's,  **Keriil  worth"  and  **The  Abbott,"  and  for  the  Stuarts, 
Woodstock,  *'01d  Mortality"  and  Thackeray's  ** Henry  Esmond."  A 
few  periods  thus  read  with  impressions  that  will  last  forever,  are  better 
than  the  whole  world  attempted  with  no  impressions. 

Historic  novels  have  taught  modern  historians  a  lesson  from  which 
they  have  profited;  viz,  that  there  is  something  about  which  history 
should  treat  besides  warring  kings  and  princes,  and  teachers  should 
not  forget  this  fact. 

What  was  the  social,  political  and  religious  condition  of  the  people  ? 
What  was  the  condition  of  art,  science,  literature  ?  What  were  the 
institutions  bearing  upon  property  ?  How  was  property  distributed  ? 
How  did  the  people  live,  talk,  and  what  was  the  character  of  their 
clothing  and  shelter  ?  What  was  the  intellectual,  moral  and  material 
progress  of  the  period,  the  freedom  of  human  thought  ?  These  are 
questions  of  supremest  moment. 
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The  most  important  events  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  scarcely  the 
wars  of  the  Plantagenets,  nor  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  although  it 
scattered  Greek  learning  over  western  Europe ;  nor  Agincourt,  though 
it  destroyed  French  feudalism ;  nor  even  the  rescue  of  France 
from  English  domination  by  a  peasant  girl  at  Orleans,  set  down 
though  it  be  among  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  but 
rather  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
America. 

The  most  important  factors  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  Charles 
V,  master  of  Spain,  the  German  Empire  and  the  Low  Countries,  nor 
those  other  two  equally  powerful  sovereigns  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  but,  rather,  an  obscure  German  monk,  the  apostle  of  the 
Reformation  still  booming  along  the  centuries,  and  the  other  a  Span- 
ish soldier  shot  before  the  walls  of  Pampeluna,  and  thereby  transform- 
ed into  a  zealot,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  the  apostle  of  the  reaction 
that  saved  the  Latin  Races  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY. 

I  would  not  depreciate  the  facts  of  external  history.  Interest  in 
wars  and  battles  does  not  arise  from  love  of  blood  and  suffering,  but 
from  admiration  of  the  grand,  the  selt-sacrificing,  the  horoic  in  human 
action,  and,  I  may  add,  their  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the 
world's  great  drama. 

LESSONS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

I  would  have  teachers  familiar  with  the  great  events  in  the  external 
lite  of  nations,  their  bearing  upon  subsequent  events,  the  philosophy 
of  history  as  involved  m  the  connection  of  events,  in  causes  and  ef- 
fects determined  by  circumstances,  by  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
by  accident,  or  by  an  overruling  providence;  and,  to  this  end,  I  would 
have  them  familiar  with  the  lectures  ot  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold,  Gold- 
win  Smith,  the  essays  of  Froude  and  Macaulay,  the  philosophies,  if 
you  please,  ot  Buckle,  Draper,  &c.,  holding  fast  only  that  which 
seemeth  good. 

They  should  be  able  to  stand  with  their  classes  on  the  eminences  of 
history  at  Marathon  and  Arbela,  bequeathing  Greek  civilization  to  the 
wojld;  at  the  Metaurus  that  decreed  that  law-forming  Rome  instead 
of  commercial  and  industrial  Carthage  should  be  mistress  of  the  world; 
at  the  defeat  ot  Varus,  that  preserved  the  Germanic  races  for  a  higher 
civilization  than  imperial  Rome  could  ever  reach;  at  Chalons  and 
Tours,  rolling  back  the  tide  of  Pagan  and  Saracen  invasion,  and  sav- 
ing Ctiristianity  to  Europe  and  the  world ;  at  Blenheim  and  Water- 
loo, proclaiming  the  voice  of  God  against  universal  monarchy  among 
the  diverse  nationalities  of  Europe ;  at  Saratoga  and  Gettysburg,  trac- 
ing in  these  great  events,  as  in  those  pohtico-religious  contests  between 
the  Smarts  and  parliament,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  constitu- 
tional and  religious  liberty  of  Britain  and  the  free  institutions  of  bur 
own  Republic;  tracing  in  events  like  these  the  finger  of  God  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  I  would  have  them  able,  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
to  point  a  lesson  in  pohtical  wisdom,  to  see  that  not  all  defeats  are  ca- 
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lamities,  nor  all  of  victories  national  blessings ;  that  England's  defeat 
at  Bannockburn  was  England's  blessing  in  disguise,  and  that  England's 
victory  over  the  Irish  at  Athunree,  at  Drogheda  and  the  Boyne  was 
England's  curse,  entailed  even  to  the  present  day,  the  one  resulting  in 
harmonious  union,  and  the  other  in  subjugation,  with  its  train  of  evil. 

I  would  have  them  able  to  point  a  lesson  in  humanity  that  shall  help 
to  elevate  the  race.  One  illustration  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them  even  in  the  wars  of  to-day :  Massena's 
legions  lay  in  and  around  the  city  of  Genoa,  besieged  by  an  Austrian 
army,  whilst  a  British  fleet  prevented  egress  by  sea.  Winter  wore 
away.  Spring  saw  the  wealthiest  people  of  Genoa  scouring  the 
hills  for  roots  and  herbs  to  sustain  life.  Still  Napoleon's  succors  did 
not  come.  The  siege  went  on  till  twenty  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  in  this  helpless  city  died  of  starvation.  Well  may  Dr.  Arnold 
rejoice  that  Nelson's  name  was  not  associated  with  this  murderous 
blockade. 

Let  us  seek  these  higher  altitudes  and  profounder  depths  of  histor- 
ical thought  By  the  action  of  our  legislature  the  time  seems  oppor- 
tune for  the  revival  of  a  deeper  interest  in  historical  study. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Americans  never  read  history  nor  profit  from 
its  lessons.  Prof.  Momsen,  of  Berlin,  may  well  express  surprise. that 
science  should  receive  so  much  more  attention  than  history  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  a  people  that  are  trying  the  **great  experi- 
ment," and  predict  that  a  reaction  must  come  as  surely  as  man  is  su- 
perior to  matter. 

And  here  let  me  suggest  that  there  are  histories  with  lessons  more 
important  for  American  youth  than  even  that  of  our  own  Republic. 
We  are  already  proverbially  a  conceited  people,  filled  with  blind  adora- 
tion of  om:  country's  past,  and  a  blinder  confidence  in  its  future. 

I  refer  to  the  histories  of  other  Republics,  most  of  which  have  per- 
ished, their  mistakes  and  failures. 

And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  a  work  recently  published  and 
dedicated  to  Gen.  Grant,  entitled  **The  Fate  of  Republics,"  which, 
although,  at  times,  written,  it  seems  to  me,  from  a  partisan  stand- 
point, is  full  of  suggestive  information. 

We  have  escaped  the  dedii^ntralizing  tendencies  and  perils  that  de- 
stroyed the  Grecian  Republics.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  they  were 
forever  dissipated  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

But  there  are  dangers  equally  fatal  in  too  great  centralization.  In 
centralized  Republics  like  Rome,  Carthage  and  France,  the  road  to 
Imperialism  is  often  very  short.  There  are  perils  in  an  over-shadow- 
ing Church  wielding  the  arm  of  civil  power.  There  are  perils  in  the 
madness  of  partisan  strifes  and  factions,  in  the  frauds,  intimidations 
and  corruptions  that  destroy  the  freedom  and  purity  of  elections.  The 
chiefest  perils  of  the  Republic  lie  in  conflicts  growing  out  of  property, 
conflicts  between  wealth  and  poverty,  capital  and  labor,  gigantic  mo- 
nopolies and  the  people,  that  have  helped  to  strand  all  the  Republics 
of  the  past.  Our  Republic  has  already  entered  upon  these  conflicts. 
Their  multerings  are  abroad  in  the  land  to-day.  The  story  is  an  old 
oAe.  '  The  gull  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  grows  wider  and  wider, 
the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.     Wealth,  in  control  of 
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the  government,  selfishly  fosters  its  own  growth  by  discriminating  leg- 
islation and  by  corruption.  The  millions  grow  restless,  jealous,  venge- 
ful, agrarian,  communistic,  devilish  ;  and  wealth  throws  itself  into  the 
arms  of  any  imperial  Csesar  that  will  crush  the  populace  and  give  it 
security.  But  wealth  gained  by  oppression  and  wrong  is  not  secure 
even  in  a  monarchy,  a  fact  attested  by  the  present  condition  of  Europe. 
It  is  as  difficult  for  the  English  or  the  Irish  peasant  to  see  that  the  title 
of  some  noble  Lord  or  duke  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  trace- 
able back,  perhaps,  to  the  wholesale  confiscations  pf  a  Cromwell  or  a 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  handed  down  by  primogeniture  or  en- 
tailment, is  such  a  right  of  property  founded  in  labor  as  he  is  bound 
to  respect,  as  it  is  for  the  American  laborer  to  recognize^^  a  similar 
right  in  a  single  individual  to  a  fortune  of  hundreds  of  millions,  gained 
by  railroad  stock  speculation  and  other  forms  of  gambling. 

Never  was  aristocratic  wealth  more  thoroughly  fortified  by  absolute 
power  than  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV ;  nevertheless  it  all  went  down 
in  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolution.  Out  of  ii  France  has  come, 
cut  up  into  small  farms,  owned  by  millions  of  peasant  proprietors. 

Goldwin  Smith  has  somewhere  said  that  no  country  without  a  landed 
gentry  as  a  counterpoise  between  the  throne  and  the  populace  has  long 
sustamed  a  constitutional  government,  excepting,  of  course,  our  own 
from  the  statement ;  yet  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  fail  to  see  the 
infinitely  happier  and  better  condition  of  France,  with  her  nine  million 
land  owners,  as  compared  with  that  of  England,  with  two-thirds  of  her 
territory  owned  by  an  upper  ten  thousand,  with  single  estates  equal  to 
a  half  dozen  and  even  a  dozen  of  our  counties,  and  with  a  worse  con-' 
dition  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  land  problem  is  the  darkest  one  in 
England's  future,  and  that  the  land  condition  of  France,  with  the  fee- 
simple  in  millions  of  owners,  is  more  favorable  for  a  Republic  or  any 
other  government. 

The  American  people  should  learn  from  the  history  of  other  Repub- 
lics to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unfavorable  conditions  described. 
They  should  learn  from  history  that,  whilst  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
generally  distributed,  is  a  sign  of  national  prosperity,  and  to  be  en- 
couraged, all  discriminating  legislation  calculated  to  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  though  made  in  the  name  of  material 
prosperity,  is  the  suicide  of  the  Republic. 

Wealth  should  learn  that  its  interests  demand  the  most  liberal  provis- 
ions for  the  education  of  the  masses, — an  education  that  respects  alike 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  labor,  the  rights  of 
man. 

The  rich  should  learn  the  lessons  of  a  generous  magnanimity  never 
yet  learned,  and  the  poor.  Christian  patience  and  forbearance. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  I  would  have  teachers  derive  from 
the  study  of  history. 

Upon  this  rich  field,  superintendents,  teachers  and  institute  instruct- 
ors are  invited  to  enter.  It  is  a  field  more  accessible  to  culture  by 
teachers  than  that  of  science  or  language,  and,  I  submit,  there  is  no 
department  of  learning  in  which  American  teachers  can  do  more  for 
themselves  and  the  Republic, 
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^DISCUSSION. 

SuPT.  R.  McMillan  : — Mr.  Ross  has  not  left  much  to  be  said  on 
the  subject.  I  shall  only  emphasize  two  or  three  points,  and  first,  the 
value  of  historical  study.  How  can  one  understand  Byron's  Isles  of 
Greece  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greece  ?  What  can  we 
understand  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  those  times  ?  A  knowledge  of  history  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  literature,  both  early  and  modern. 
The  study  should  begin  with  the  education  of  the  child,  and,  if  prop- 
erly conducted,  it  will  end  only  with  its  life.  I  had  occasion  once  to 
examine  a  little  girl — a  native  of  England — in  history  and  geography. 
The  child  seemed  familiar  with  the  history  of  England  to  the  minutest 
detail.  I  inquired  how  it  happened  that  she  was  so  ready  in  English 
history.  She  replied,  **0h,  my  teacher  was  full  of  it."  There  is  the 
secret.  ■   Fill  the  teacher,  and  the  children  cannot  help  getting  it. 

I  wished  to  show  my  teachers  how  I  would  teach  a  certain  thing.  I 
used  the  history  of  Ireland  as  a  basis  and  put  an  outline  on  the  black- 
board. Afterward  I  visited  the  room  of  one  of  those  teachers  and 
found  Ireland  on  the  board.  The  teacher  was  full  of  it,  and  the  pu- 
pils were  full  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  intensity  of  interest  with 
which  I  listened,  when  a  boy,  to  the  story  of  the  wounded  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  sharing  his  last  cup  of  water  with  a  wounded  soldier,  as  told  by 
my  teacher.     He  was  full  of  it,  and  I  wanted  more. 

Another  point  which  I  desire  to  emphasize  is  the  importance  and 
advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  dates.  Some  one  has  called  chronology 
and  geography  the  two  eyes  of  history.  Certainly  important  dates 
should  be  fixed  in  the  memory.  Make  the  chronology  of  one  nation 
the  back-bone  of  the  boy's  historical  knowledge,  to  which  other  dates 
are  to  be  referred. 

Mr.  McMillan  also  read  several  extracts  to  show  how  important  to 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  history  is.  He  also  made  extensive  refer- 
ence to  characters  in  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  showing  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  understand  them  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  times  referred  to  in  the  plays. 


WILLIAM  DOWNS  HENKLE.— MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  W.   H.   VENABLE,  CINCINNATI,   O. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

A  fascinating  interest  attaches  to  inquiries  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  human  species ;  still  more  intense  is  the  interest  when  applied  to 
the  origin  of  the  individual.  By  what  process  of  evolution,  through 
what  series  of  natural  selections  and  conflicts  for  survival,  did  this  or 
that  particular  man  come  to  being  ?  What  were  his  hereditary  aids  or 
hindrances  ?     Who  and  whence,  his  ancestors  ? 

We  are  our  forefathers.     The  physical  and  mental  training  of  John 
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Adams  is  discernible  in  Charles  Francis.  The  prophecy  of  intellectual 
power  is  in  the  fortunately  organized  brain.  Good  organization  is 
bettered  by  culture.  The  perfect  work  of  education  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  the  person  well  bom  of  a  stock  rightly  educated. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  rapid  growth  of  a  mind  apparently  neg- 
lected. A  country  lad,  without  schools  or  school-masters,  suddenly 
absorbs  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  age,  and  gains  recognition  as 
the  flower  of  the  college  faculty. 

Rapid  achievement  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  or  luck,  or  miracle. 
There  is  a  cause  for  every  achievement  and  every  character. 

W.  D.   HENKLE. 

The  tree  accounts  for  the  branch-  In  the  root  and  the  soil  which 
nourishes  it,  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit. 

William  Downs  Henkle  was  fortunate  in  his  ancestry.  Many  streams 
of  flne  blood  found  confluence  in  him.  We  shall  understand  him  the 
better,  by  studying  his  progenitors. 

Tracing  his  paternal  lineage  back  six  generations  we  reach  Rev. 
Gerhard  Henkle,  a  German  theologian,  chaplain  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
Gerhard  Henkle  espK)used  1  .utheran  doctrines,  lost  credit  at  Court, 
gave  up  his  chaplaincy,  and  emigrated  to  America,  for  conscience' 
sake  and  freedom's.  He  settled  first  at  German  town,  Pennsylvania, 
but  later,  removed  to  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  he  became 
minister  of  a  Lutheran  church.     This  was  about  the  year  1725. 

Gerhard  Henkle's  great  grand  son,  Moses  Henkle,  born  in  Virginia 
and  educated  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  became  a  Metho- 
dist and  preached  Methodism  in  a  day  when  the  sect  was  neither 
strong  nor  popular.  He  married  Margaret  Montgomery,  a  descend- 
ant of  a  distini^uished  family,  and  near  of  kin  to  the  poet.  Moses 
and  Margaret  Henkle  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom,  following  their 
father's  example,  became  preachers  of  the  gospel.  One  of  these  five 
sons,  Rev.  Lemuel  Green  Henkle,  was  the  father  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  Downs  Henkle. 

The  name  Downs  comes  from  the  records  of  the  maternal  line  of 
our  deceased  friend's  ancestry.  Mary  Downs  was  the  maiden  name 
of  W.  D.  Henkle's  mother.  S)»e  was  of  Quaker  parentage.  Her 
mother,  Elizabeth  Morse,  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Mary  Wright,  of 
whom  we  have  this  quaint  account  in  authentic  Quaker  records  : 
**In  the  year  1660,  Mary  Wright,  a  young  maiden  of  Oyster  Bay, 
Long  Island,  traveled  several  hundred  miles  and  preached  openly  to 
John  Endicott  and  his  Council,  in  Boston,  against  the  bloody  work  of 
executing  several  of  our  ministers  for  no  other  crime  than  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  which  she  was  imprisoned  near  a  year, 
and  then,  with  twenty  seven  other  Quakers,  released  from  jail  and 
driven  into  the  wilderness." 

Henkle,  Montgomery,  Downs,  Morse, — good  sources  are  these  from 
which  to  derive  a  man  and  compose  a  character.  These  names  rep- 
resent simplicity  of  conduct,  progressive  ideas,  sensitive  conscience, 
and  tenacious  adherence  to  principles.  The  religious  element  domi- 
nates. 
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William  D.  Henkle  was  born  October  8,  1828,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  six 
miles  from  Springfield,  Clarke  County,  Ohio.  His  father's  possessions 
were  but  small ;  he  owned  a  humble  cottage  besides  which  his  horse, 
saddle  and  bridle,  comprised  about  all  his  worldly  wealth,  for  he  was 
an  itinerant  preacher.  Obeying  a  call  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Rev. 
Lemuel  Henkle  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family,  and  was  there 
stationed  pastor  'of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  There  he  died, 
of  confluent  small-pox,  in  the  year  1835.  William  was  at  the  time  a 
lad  of  seven.  He  had  three  sisters,  one  nine,  one  five,  and  one  three 
years  old. 

After  her  husband's  decease,  Mary  Downs  Henkle  returned  to  her 
father's  home,  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  where  she  resided  for  two  years,  and 
then  she  removed  to  her  own  cottage  at  Springfield.  While  living  at 
his  grandfather's,  in  Urbana,  William,  or  **Httle  Bill  Downs,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  styled,  manifested  those  dispositions  to  inquiry  which 
distinguished  him  in  manhood.  His  father  had  taught  him  to  read, 
and  he  conceived  a  love  of  books  from  the  first!.  The  first  school  he 
attended  was  at  the  old  Urbana  Academy  in  which  he  himself  after- 
wards tried  his  * 'practice  hand"  as  a  teacher.  His  youngest  sister, 
Ella,  (now  Mrs.  Spain,  of  South  Bend  Indiana,)  furnishes  some  remin- 
iscences of  the  home  life  at  Urbana  and  Springfield,  with  many  pleas- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  gentle  brother  Will.  Were  testimony  needed  to 
prove  how  amiable,  how  industrious,  how  faithful  to  every  trust,  was 
our  departed  friend,  in  youth  and  manhood,  the  universal  voice  of  his 
kinfolk  supplies  the  full  memorial.  The.  letters  that  have  been  show- 
ered upon  my  table  from  a  cloud  of  loving  witnesses  give  pathetic 
evidence  that  the  man  we  eulogize  by  these  public  services,  was  ever 
revered  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

William's  aptitude  for  numbers,  and  his  persevering  habit,  were 
shown  while  he  was  a  very  small  boy.  Failing  one  evening  to  get  the 
right  answer  to  a  question  in  arithmetic,  he  went  to  bed  dissatisfied. 
In  the  night  he  was  heard,  calling  out  to  his  sister,  **I  have  the  an- 
swer !  I  worked  it  out  in  my  sleep  ! "  His  memory  was  excellent,  and 
often  when  at  the  old  Downs  homestead,  the  family  assembled  in  the 
large,  cheerful  room,  made  bright  by  the  roaring  fire  in  the  wide  fire- 
place, he  entertained  the  company  by  reciting  **0n  Linden  when  the 
Sun  was  Low."  It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  future  editor  of 
Notes  and  Queries^  was  fond  of  working  out  puzzles.  He  was  very 
quick-minded,  and  made  ready  application  of  what  he  learned.  His 
elder  sister,  Mrs.  McCandless,  relates  that  ^'nothing  delighted  him  so 
much  as  getting  a  company  of  children  together  and  making  a  speech 
to  them,  generally  on  Temperance. "  From  this  we  learn  that  the  In- 
stitute lecturer  began  practice  very  early,  and  on  a  very  important  sub- 
ject to  a  very  impressible  audience.  When  the  widow  and  her  son 
and  daughters  began  their  independent  struggle  for  subsistence,  at 
Springfield,  it  was  well  for  them  that  they  were  bound  together  closely 
in  the  bands  of  family  love.  Toil  was  their  portion.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  privation.  The  mother's  needle  helped  to  earn  the  chil- 
dren's bread.  Adjoining  their  place  there  was  a  brick-yard,  and  some 
of  the  hands  who  worked  at  the  kilns  were  boarded  at  the  widow's 
house.     The  owner  of  the  brick-yard  hired  William  to  drive  cart,  pay^ 
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ing  him  a  trifle  for  his  service.  To  what  use  do  you  think  the  black- 
hatred,  rosy  boy  put  the  first  wages  he  received  ?  He  bought  a  bonnet 
for  his  mother. 

His  mother!  The  gentle  Quakeress  who  had  given  her  hand  to  the 
earnest  Methodist  preacher, — the  mild,  thoughtful,  intrepid  descendant 
of  Mary  Wright !  From  her  William  inherited  his  sweetest  and  his 
strongest  quahties.  From  her  he  derived  his  quiet  way  and  his  even 
temper.  Her  brain  transmitted  to  his  the  mathematical  aptitude. 
Mary  Downs  was  potentially  the  author  of  the  Algebra  which  her  son 
actually  produced.  **She  could  do  head  work,  moie  accurately  than 
any  other  workman  I  ever  saw,"  writes  one  who  knew  her.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs,  Spain,  says:  ** Mother,  when  she  was  left  a  young 
widow  with  four  children,  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  educating 
them.  She  managed,  by  untiring  industry,  to  eke  out  the  slender 
means  left  her,  in  such  a  way,  that  we  were  kepi  constantly  together. 
*  *  *  Losing  our  father  as  we  did,  we  gave  a  double  share  of  love 
to  our  mother,  and  having  only  one  brother  he  was  the  idol  of  the 
family.  I  am  sure  no  happier  family  ever  lived.  Mother  was  always 
the  center,  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  all  our  lessons  or  games ;  but 
Will  was  the  life  of  the  circle,  ever  willing  to  amuse  and  to  instruct." 
The  tribute  which  Mrs.  Spain  pays  to  her  brother  has  deep  signifi- 
cance, for  relations  peculiarly  touching  existed  between  her  and  him. 
They  were  play-mates  from  infancy,  and  were  tenderly  attached  to 
each  other  always.  When  Ella  was  a  child  of  four  she  one  day  fell 
into  a  mill-race,  and  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  Will,  who  plunged 
into  the  water  and  saved  her.  He  was  her  only  teacher.  When  he 
expired  this  devoted  sister  was  at  his  side,  and,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  caught  the  last  whispered  ''farewell,"  from  his  dying  lips. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Milhollin,  a  second  cousin  of  Mr.  Henkle,  now  residing 
in  Florida,  gives,  in  a  letter,  interesting  recollections  of  his  kinsman's 
boyhood  and  youth.  He  says,  **When  we  used  to  gather  about  the 
streets  of  Springfield,  Will  was  never  a  ring-leader.  His  favorite  at- 
titude was  to  stand, .  leaning  against  a  wall  or  other  object,  with  his 
hands  behind  him.  He  generally  inclined  his  head  a  little,  and  al- 
ways smiled  when  addressed,  or  when  he  himself  spoke.  His  own 
share  of  the  talk  was  small,  and  was  composed  of  questions,  answers, 
and  very  short  sentences.  Often  he  saw  a  point  where  others  did  not. 
Then  he  would  be  very  apt  to  mention  something  about  it  to  the  boy 
next  to  him,  but  not  to  the  whole  crowd." 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  Mr.  Henkle's  library,  and 
who  know  how  his  very  heart-strings  were  twined  round  his  precious 
books,  the  story  of  his  first  collection  is  very  affecting.  The  slender 
boy  that  drove  cart,  hauling  clay  in  the  brick-yard,  spent  part  of  his 
slender  purse  in  buying  books.  His  book-case  was  a  candle-box  with 
a  sliding  lid.  Happy  boy !  symbolic  box, — the  candles  have  shed  their 
glimmering  light  and  are  gone  out;  but  the  books, — inextinguishable 
torches, — shall  shine  on,  to  illuminate  heart  and  mind. 

Young  Henkle  went  to  school  at  Springfield,  first  to  Mrs.  Basse tt, 
then  to  a  teacher  named  Adams,  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  his  uncle, 
Alfred  Reed.  The  effect  of  the  school  routine  upon  him  was  not 
stimulating.     He  appears  to  have  conceived  a  disgust,  not  for  learning. 
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but  for  the  teaching  he  received.  Possibly  he  felt  a  dim  consciousness 
that  school  was  retarding  his  progress  rather  than  promoting  it.  Such 
feelings  do  possess  the  unquiet  mind  of  youth  at  the  period  when  con- 
scious acquisition  begins.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  pupil  gets 
outside  of  himself,  looks  at  himself,  and  sees  the  necessity  of  conduct- 
ing his  own  education,  using  books  and  teachers  as  essential  means, 
but  not  as  wholly  responsible  for  his  education,  or  as  substitutes  for  his 
own  industry  and  will. 

We  are  told  that  the  docile,  ingenious  boy  passed  into  a  state  of  ob- 
stinacy. He  is  dissatisfied  with  the  aridity  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
school.  Surely  there  are  better  modes  than  this,  he  grumbles.  Bet- 
ter nothing  than  this  dull  round. 

He  roves  the  streets,  and  rambles  away  to  the  hills  and  woods  of  the 
wide  country.  But  it  is  not  listless  wandering.  It  is  not  indolent 
dreaming.  The  boy  is  in  quest  of  the  living  fountains.  He  longs  to 
know ;  to  seize  fast  hold  of  realities.  His  restlessness  is  owing  to  that 
pang  which  Plato  describes  as  the  constrained  effort  of  the  soul's  wings 
striving  to  expand  and  bear  the  man  up  and  away. 

Now  the  book-store,  like  a  strong  magnet,  draws  him  to  its  loaded 
shelves.  The  candle-box  is  no  longer  large  enough  to  hold  the  volumes 
that  come  to  Widow  Henkle's  cottage,  and  Will  has  a  black  walnut 
box  made  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bureau,  for  books.  As  one 
awakened  to  a  conviction  of  sin  feels  that  all  his.  past  virtues  count  for 
nothing,  so  the  boy,  aroused  to  a  sense  of  ignorance,  begins  humbly 
to  study  and  learn.  His  quick  ear  has  caught  scraps  of  conversation 
between  thoughtful  men,  and  he  finds  out  who  are  the  intellectual 
lights  of  the  town.  He  hears  of  this  doctor,  and  that  lawyer,  and 
yonder  professor  who  possess  treasures  of  special  knowledge.  The 
strong  desire  to  become  a  scholar  warms  his  being.  He  is  ready  now 
for  teachers  and  schools.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  work  is  all  but 
done  ?    Henkle  is  born  into  the  kingdom  of  the  intellectually  saved ! 

When  we  are  ready  for  them,  our  teachers  come.  How,  like  a  good 
genius  in  a  fairy  tale,  came  the  young  High  School  student,  T.  D. 
Crow,  to  William  Henkle.  **I  noticed  the  lad,"  says  Mr.  Crow,  **sit- 
ting  in  his  mother's  kitchen,  intently  poring  over  such  old  books  or 
newspapers  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  up  )n,  and,  indeed,  seeming  to 
care  for  naught  else.  So  I  said  to  him,  one  day,  'William,  if  you  will 
come  to  my  room  once  each  day,  I  will  hear  you  recite  in  anything 
you  want  to  study.'  *  *  *  Next  evening  he  entered  my  room  with 
three  books  under  his  arm,  viz:  Smith's  English  Grammar,  Talbot's 
Arithmetic,  and  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy."  This  fairy  tale  had 
its  just  poetic  sequel  when,  after  long  years,  Mr.  Henkle  made  Mr. 
Crow  acting  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  at  the  Sta'e  Capital. 

Grammar,  arithmetic,  philosophy;  these  only  provoked  the  desire 
for  other  branches.  The  passion  for  learning  increased  by  what  it  fed 
on.  Young  Henkle  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Mr,  White,  a  schol- 
arly gentleman,  then  teaching  in  Springfield,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Supreme  Judge.  Mr.  White  led  his  eager  student  into  the  mysteries  of 
algebra  and  the  charms  of  Latin  grammar.  Ambitiqn  now  pointed  to  the 
Springfield  High  School  as  the  next  goal.  Chandler  Robbing,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Languages  in   Augusta  College,    Kentucky,  was 
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principal  of  the  High  School  when  Henkle  attended  it.  The  contin- 
uity of  Henkle's  High  School  course  was  interrupted  by  his  teaching 
his  first  school  in  the  winter  of  1845-6.  He  was  about  sixteen  years 
old.  He  boarded  with  his  mother,  ate  breakfast  early,  walked  four 
miles  to  school,  came  home  to  supper,  and  then  went  one  mile  to  a 
night  school  to  recite  German  and  French  :  ten  miles  walking  a  day, 
besides  the  labor  of  teachmg  a  country  school  and  learning  lessons  in 
two  foreign  languages ! 

His  teaching  term  ended,  Henkle  returned  to  the  High  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  August  7,  1846.  At  graduation  our  rising 
scholar  delivered  a  Latin  salutatory.  I  have  in  my  posssession  the  pro 
gram  announcing  the  exercises  of  the  day,  coarsely  printed  on  green 
paper.  A  proud  occasion  was  that  for  the  Henkle  family.  Mother 
and  sisters  attended  the  exercises,  which  were  given  in  the  Meth<»dist 
Church.  ** How  happy  we  all  were,"  reports  Mrs.  Spain,  "1  knew 
VViirs  salutatory  as  well  as  he  did  himself,  and  could  have  prompted 
him  had  there  been  need  of  it." 

From  the  High  School  Will  went  to  Wittenberg  College^  but  he  did 
not  finish  the  College  course.  In  the  catalogue  for  1847  ^is  name 
stands  highest  among  the  classical  students.  He  always  cherished 
grateful  recollections  of  Wittenberg  and  of  his  instructors  there. 
**What  make  you  from  Wittenberg?"  we  used  to  ask  him  play- 
fully, at  Lebanon;  to  which  he  would  answer,  **A  truant  disposition, 
good,  my  lord." 

Late  in  1847  ^^  taught  a  private  school  at  Urbana,  and  not  long  af- 
terwards he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Academy.  His  mother  sold 
her  house  in  Springfield  and  followed  him  to  Urbana. 

One  obtains  a  curious  impression  from  reading  formal  recommenda- 
tions given  to  emment  men  before  they  become  eminent.  Mr.  Hen- 
kle's  old  teacher.  Chandler  Robbins,  in  a  document  dated  September, 
1847,  **takes  pleasure  in  stating  that  Mr.  William  Henkle  was  formerly 
a  pupil  of  his,"  and  **believes  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  teach  youth 
in  literature  and  science  as  far  as  to  prepare  them  to  enter  the  Fresh- 
man class  m  College,"  and  finally  * 'cordially  recommends  him  to  the 
community  as  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  confidence." 

While  at  Urbana,  Henkle  one  day  came  into  Doctor  HowelPs  office 
and  discovered  the  doctor's  brother  with  a  large  work  on  Anatomy  in 
his  hands.  **I  am  trying  to  learn  the  names  of  five  hundred  muscles 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  bones."  *'Give  me  a  dozen  of  them,"  said 
Henkle,  **rii  remember  them  for  you."  His  avidity  for  all  knowl- 
edges led  him  to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  made 
considerable  progress.  Dr.  Howell  was  astonished  at  the  extent  of 
the  young  school-master's  information,  and  said  with  emphasis,  ''^He  is 
thorough,'^ 

I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  relate,  on  Mr.  Milhollin's  authority, 
an  incident  or  two  which  illustrate  the  buoyancy  ot  Henkle's  disposi- 
tion at  the  period  of  his  entrance  upon  life's  services.  The  Henkle 
family  connections  in  Clarke  County,  were  numerous,  and  it  was  a 
custom  for  all  the  kith  and  kin  to  assemble  at  stated  times,  and  to  hold 
what  Will  called  a  * 'Henkle  Jubilee."  A  memorable  gathering  of  this 
kind  took  place  while  William  was  teaching  in  Urbana.     He  hired  a 
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substitute  on  the  day  of  jubilee,  for,  on  no  account  could  the  family 
festival  go  on  without  him.  He  was  the  inspiration  and  joy  of  the 
company.  It  was  long  remembered  by  those  present  that  Will  maile  a 
wonderful,  comic  speech,  from  a  swinging  perch  in  the  branches  of  a 
big  white  oak  tree  that  had  just  been  cut  down.  Certain  teasing  girl 
cousins  made  fun  of  the  orator's  newly-sprouted  whiskers,  and  he  re- 
torted by  smoothing  a  large,  imaginary  beard,  and  exclaiming,  **My 
whiskers,  oh  my  whiskers."     The  day  was  drowned  in  laughter. 

Another  incident,  for  why  should  we  hurry  away  from  the  days  of 
boyhood  ?  Let  us  swing  in  the  green  tree-tops  of  youth  for  a  moment, 
though  but  in  memory  and  by  proxy.  And  after  all  is  told,  is  not  the 
boy  father  to  the  man  ?  and  is  not  the  life  we  lead  the  other  side  of 
twenty  the  essence  of  our  life  ?  One  day  an  excursion  was  made,  up 
the  middle  branch  of  Buck  Creek,  by  a  dozen  young  people,  in  a 
two-horse  farm  wagon.  Will  Henkle  was  the  soul  of  the  party.  **What 
we  lacked  of  having  sport  that  day  it  would  be  hard  to  supply,"  re- 
ports the  cousin  who  drove  the  horses.  A  shower  came  up.  William 
borrowed  of  a  farmer  an  enormous  over-coat,  nut-brown,  old-fash- 
ioned, short  in  the  waist  and  long  in  the  skirts,  with  tail  split  almost 
up  to  the  shoulder  blades.  In  this  coat  did  the  future  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy masquerade,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  others.  He 
started  a  spelling  school  in  the  wagon,  and  gave  out  such  words  as 
shoo^  the  exclamation  used  to  drive  away  chickens.  Arriving  at  his 
uncle's  house  he  played  beggar,  imploring  his  aunt  to 

"Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man." 

Then  there  was  strolling  over  the  hills,  and  singing  **Uncle  Ned" 
and  **01d  Virginny,"  and  recitations,  the  whole  concluding  with 
a  pathetic  selection  by  Will  about  an  Alpine  vulture  carrying  away  a 
child,  ending  with  the  lines, 

"The  scarlet  cap  it  wore  that  morn 
Was  still  upon  its  head." 

Such  were  the  cheerful,  innocent,  social  recreations  of  William  D. 
Henkle  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

He  now  puts  on  the  toga  of  manhood,  and  with  true  Roman  valor 
begins  the  campaign  of  mature  life.  In  1848  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  Institute  instructor,  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  English 
Grammar.  When  the  union  system  went  into  effect  he  was  employed 
as  principal  of  the  Urbana  High  School. 

In  1850  he  went  to  Greenfield,  Ohio,  and  for  one  term  taught  in 
the  Seminary  there.  From  Greenfield  he  went  to  Mechanicsburg, 
whither  his  mother's  family  also  removed.  He  taught  in  a  Seminary, 
in  which  he  was  associated  with  a  superior  scholar,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson, 
a  graduate  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ireland.  Mr.  Mendenhall 
tells  us  that  **it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Henkle  there  learned,  for 
the  first  time,  through  his  association  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  great  val- 
ue of  accurate,  thorough,  and  exhaustive  scholarship,  a  lesson  which 
he  himself,  in  after  life,  unconsciously  taught  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  sustain  intimate  relations  with  him."  While  at  Mechanicsburg, 
Henkle  gave  much  of  his  mental  energy  to  mathematical  work.     In  a 
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letter  to  one  of  his  mathematical  correspondents,  Miss  Fitch,  now 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Robb,  dated  March  12,  1852,  he  says:  **We  have  here  a 
glorious  mathematical  trio,  composed  of  Mr.  Stribbling,  an  engineer, 
my  partner,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  your  friend,  W.  D.  Henkle.  Our  atten- 
tion is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  geometry.  Neither  of  them  is  an 
amateur  in  algebra.  Geometry  is  their  forte.  Hence,  whenever  I  receive 
an  algebraic  problem  for  solution,  I  don't  hand  it  over  to  them,  but 
keep  it  all  to  myself.  *  *  *  We  go  in  for  mathematics  here 
among  the  ladies.     I  took  a  class  of  girls  through  the  Calculus." 

His  devotion  to  mathematics  did  not  prevent  him  from  investigat- 
ing other  special  subjects.  In  December,  1853,  he  attended  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Phonetic  Association,  at  Colum- 
bus, and  read  an  able  report  on  Phonetic  Teaching.  At  the  third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  same  body,  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1854,  he  also 
took  a  leading  part,  presenting  a  curious  and  elaborate  paper  on  The 
Bearings  of  Phonetics  on  Etymology,  The  paper  was  published  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

While  living  at  Mechanicsburg,  Mr.  Henkle  was  married  to  Miss 
Kate  A.  Estabrook,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  13,  1852. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Mr.  Henkle  and  family  removed  from  Me- 
chanicsburg to  Green  Mount,  near  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  a  Col- 
lege had  been  organized,  in  which  he  was  to  occupy  a  chair.  Prof. 
M.  C.  Stevens,  now  of  Purdue  University,  was  also  engaged  to  in- 
struct in  the  same  institution  at  the  same  time.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  Prof.  Stevens'  account,  in  his  own  words,  of  what  transpired. 
Mr.  Stevens  says  :  **When  we  came  together,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  to  take  a  view  of  this  new  field  of  labor,  a  week  or  so  before 
the  school  was  to  open,  in  September,  it  soon  leaked  out  that  we  both 
expected  to  teach  mathematics.  It  was  really  expected  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  school  that  one  of  us  was  to  teach  the  mathematics,  and 
the  other  the  Languages — Latin,  Greek  and  German.  I  felt  that  I 
was  incompetent  to  teach  these,  but  felt  strong  in  mathematics.  Still, 
I  was  told  that  Mr.  Henkle  had  been  engaged  first,  and  that  we  must 
settle  the  matter  between  ourselves. 

For  a  week  or  so  before  the  school  opened  Mr.  H.  was  engaged  in 
arranging  his  books,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into  many 
of  his  mathematical  works.  His  library,  even  then,  in  this  depart- 
ment, was  quite  full.  He  took  occasion  to  call  my  attention  to  various 
algebraical  and  geometrical  problems,  and  I  would,  each  time,  run  off 
to  my  room,  soon  to  return  with  a  solution.  After  several  days  thus 
spent.  When  I  brought  him  a  solution  which  pleased  him  very  much, 
he  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  as  if  in  deep  meditation.  He  at 
last  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  *You  may  take  the  mathematics,  and 
I  will  take  the  languages.' 

That  announcement  made  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  It  was  an  act  of  unselfish  generosity^  that  but  few  persons 
can  exercise,  and  he  never  knew,  I  think,  how  grateful  I  was  to  him 
for  it." 

Mr.  Stevens  was  associated  with  Mr.  Henkle,  in  Salem,  for  ten 
years,  and  his  declaration  in  regard  to  him  is,  '  *I  can  truly  say  that  I 
owe  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  man." 
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If  I  mistake  not,  one  of  Mr.  Hcnkle's  pupils  at  Green  Mount,  was 
Wm.  Henry  Smith,  afterwards  Secretary  of  State,  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Smith 
prepared  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Henkle's  life  for  the  Type  of  the  TimeSy  and 
he  has  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  man. 

In  a  letter  to  his  correspondent  Miss  Fitch,  dated  October  15,  1854, 
Mr.  Henkle  speaks  of  visiting  Cleveland  to  attend  the  Ohio  State  As- 
sociation, and  of  going  to  Urbana,  Mechanicsburg,  Dayton,  Oxford, 
and  Eaton.  **I  taught  algebra  at  the  Eaton  Normal  School,  about  two 
weeks  after  which  I  conducted  a  Teacher's  Institute  at  Richmond. 
Professor  Stoddard  and  Dr.  Cutter  were  with  us  the  first  week.  It  was 
the  best  Institute  I  ever  attended,  or,  in  other  words,  we  had  the  most 
gloriousesi  time  out.  Our  school  began  on  the  third  of  September, 
since  which  time  I  have  read  about  seven  works,  delivered  three  scien- 
tific lectures,  attended  to  school  duties,  and  written  quite  a  number  of 
pages  of  algebra,  in  series  and  indeterminate  analysis.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  Stoddard  and  myself  intend  to  publish  a  University  Algebra. 
*  *  >ic  *  *  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  works  I  have 
been  reading.  I  will  tell  you.  French,  Tuckerman,  Characteristics 
of  Literature,  2  vols.  Plurality  of  Worlds,  More  Worlds  than  One,  and 
Chapin's  Grammar." 

The  Institute  at  Richmond  alluded  to  in  this  letter  was  really  the 
first  session  of  the  Wayrie  County  Teachers'  Association  of  which  our 
Indiana  brethren  are  so  justly  proud.  Mr.  Hiram  Hadley,  the  well- 
known  educator,  says:  **The  Wayne  County  Association,  through  the 
inspectors  which  Henkle  more  than  all  others,  imparted  to  it,  held  its 
meetings  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  set  in  motion 
educational  forces  that  have  contributed  largely,  not  only  to  the  envi- 
able rank  which  Wayne  County  holds,  but  to  the  educational  progress 
of  the  whole  State." 

Mr.  Henkle  aided  in  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  In- 
diaija  State  Teachers*  Association,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member. 
He  was  called  from  Green  Mount  to  Richmond,  in  which  city  he  or- 
ganized the  Union  schools  and  became  their  Superintendent.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  through  its  representative.  Judge  Perkins, 
crippled  or  killed  the  public  schools  by  the  decision  that  local  taxes 
levied  for  school  purposes  were  unconstitutional.  His  schools  broken 
up  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Henkle  went  to  Indianapolis,  and  started  a 
private  academy. 

In  1856,  the  first  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  was  issued, 
with  Geo.  B.  Stone  as  editor  in  chief,  and  W.  D.  Henkle,  one  of  the 
ass  »ciates.  Stone  left  the  State  in  1858,  and  Mr.  Henkle  became  the 
editor.  But  the  cducaiioiial  field  in  Indiana  was  blighted  by  the  Per- 
kins decision.  Mr.  Henkle  said,  with  dry  wit,  *'I  examined  the 
Constitution  of  Indiana  with  extra  care  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some 
way  of  getting  rid  of  Judge  Perkins'  decision.  I  could  not,  until  I 
found  that  emigration  from  the  State  should  not  be  prohibited.  I  got 
rid  of  the  decision  by  coming  to  Ohio." 

The  autumn  of  1859  found  Mr.  Henkle  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  South- Western  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  The  University 
Algebra  had  just  been  issued.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
the  first  class  that  used  that  exacting  text-book,  and  the  author  was  the 
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teacher.  I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  that  the  class 
assembled  in  the  basement  room  of  the  old  academy  building,  and 
with  what  enthusiasm  teachers  and  learners  went  through  the  book, 
though  I  do  not  think  many  of  the  learners  could  have  made  much 
headway  without  the  guidance  of  the  master.  Guidance  it  was,  and 
that  merely,  for  Henkle  did  not  carry  his  pupils.  He  marched  ahead, 
showing  the  way,  blazing  now  and  then  a  tree  in  the  wilderness  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  never  removing  the  knotty  logs,  or  the  thorny  underbrush. 
If,  at  times  we  lost  sight  of  the  path,  we  felt  no  misgivings  in  regard  to 
our  leader's  knowledge  ;  there  was  no  losing  him  however  labyrinth- 
ian  the  way. 

Mr.  Henkle  was  perhaps  at  his  Lest  in  Lebanon.  He  was  past 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  full  physical  vigor.  He  surprised  the  stu- 
dents on  the  play-ground,  by  his  gymnastic  skill,  especially  by  his  jump- 
ing and  quoit-pitching. 

To  the  pupil  who  wished  to  learn  he  opened  the  full  store-house  of 
his  mind ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  distinguished  for  inspiring  the 
sluggish^  or  sharpening  the  dull.  While  patient  and  impartial  in  his 
class  work,  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  held  the  esoteric  opinion  that 
not  all  who  had  the  calling  of  students  were  elected  to  scholarship. 
And,  like  Confucius,  he  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  **carve  rotten 
wood. " 

His  chosen  disciples  worshipped  him.  A  true  philomath,  he  stimu- 
lated investigation,  and  promoted  acquisition.  Not  only  the  profes- 
sors and  pu[)ils  in  the  Normal  School  recognized  him  as  an  authority; 
he  was  sought  by  the  best  intelligence  of  Lebanon  and  of  Warren 
County.  He  revived  the  Mechanics  Institute,  an  organization  that 
had  been  famous  in  the  days  of  Corwin's  boyhood.  He  influenced  the 
press,  the  bar,  the  pulpit  of  Lebanon.  Not  the  less  he  reached  the 
very  rabble  of  the  street,  for,  like  a  new  Socrates,  he  went  about  in 
such  a  simple,  honest,  candid  way,  that  he  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  Test  Speller  was  evolved.  The  curious 
tests  that  are  printed  in  that  old  book  were  pronounced  by  the  students 
of  the  Normal  School  long  before  Mr  Henkle  had  an  idea  of  pub- 
lishing them  for  general  use. 

Never  saw  I  another  man  who  read  so  diligently  and  so  exhaust- 
ively as  did  W.  D.  Henkle.  Not  content  with  grasping  the  general 
scope  and  significance  of  a  volume,  his  penetration  extended  to  the 
subtlest  thought  of  the  author,  while  he  took  note  also  of  every  verbal 
peculiarity,  and  of  such  mechanical  items  as  must  concern  the  accu- 
rate proof-reader.  The  pages  of  his  books  are  marked  with  many 
symbols,  significant  to  him.  On  his  back  would  this  omnivorous 
reader  lie,  stretched  out  upon  a  lounge,  with  his  book  held  above  his 
face,  with  a  pencil  by  his  side,  and  a  paper-knife  in  his  hand,  and 
there  would  he  read,  and  read,  and  read.  He  luxuriated  in  the 
Quarterly  Reviews^  all  of  which  he  took.  Any  book  or  magazine  was 
delightful  to  him.  The  idea  of  dry  or  tedious  literature  he  could  not 
conceive.  He  bought,  I  remember,  when  I  was  living  in  his  house, 
the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  (I  recall  the  ex- 
pression of  radiant  satisfaction  with  which  he  received  the  great,  red- 
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morocco  bound  volumes  into  his  library,)  and  this  vast  work  he  actu- 
ally read,  in  regular  course,  omitting  only  the  minor  articles. 

T.  C  Mendenhall,  as  he  has  told  us  gracefully,  was  attracted  to  Leb- 
anon by  the  fascinations  of  that  tough  algebra,  and  the  fame  of  its 
modest  author.  E.  O.  Vaile,  nephew  to  Mr.  Henkle,  was  for  a  time 
a  member  of  the  household,  at  Lebanon,  as  was  David  Allen,  Esq., 
late  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Warren  County. 

In  1862  the  Republicans  nominated  Mr.  Henkle  for  State  Com- 
missioner of  Schools,  but  at  the  election  he  was  defeated  with  the 
whole  state  ticket.  After  the  campaign  he  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  at  Lebanon. 

In  1864  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  to  Salem,  Co- 
lumbiana County,  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  there.  He  held  this 
position  until  1869,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  John  A.  Norris  as 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  Gov.  R.  B.  Hayes  appointed  Mr. 
Henkle  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  From  Co- 
lumbus he  returned  to  Salem,  resuming  the  duties  of  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  About  this  time  he  began  the  publication  of  the  serial 
Notes  and  Queries,  In  1875,  (Sept.)  when  Dr.  E.  E.  White  disposed 
of  the  Ohio  Ediuationat  Monthly  in  order  to  accept  the  Presidency  of 
Purdue  University^  Mr.  Henkle  purchased  the  periodical,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death  he  was  its  editor. 

In  1868  Mr.  Henkle  was  President  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  NcUioncd  Educational  As- 
sociation^ of  which  he  has  been  the  Secretary  for  the  last  six  years.  In 
June,  1876,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Wooster  University, 

Full  of  honors,  but  not  of  years,  he  died,  aged  only  fifty-three,  at 
his  home  in  Salem,  November  22,  1881. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness,  his  wife  discovered  him  lying 
upon  the  lounge  in  the  library,  and  on  the  floor  lay  a  book  which  he 
had  just  been  reading,  and  which  had  fallen  from  his  tired  hand. 

The  telegraph's  tongue  of  fire  told  the  sudden  news:  ** Henkle  is 
dead  ! "  Ohio's  teachers  bowed  and  wept.  We  had  not  thought  of 
him  as  mortal. 

"Oh,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  cruel  Death, 
Who  wast  80  full  of  life,  or  Death  ^ith  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  die  before  thou  hadst  grown  old  ?  " 

We  had  not  thought  to  praise  him  in  his  life-time,  so  unobtrusive  was 
his  serene  wisdom,  so  unassuming  his  philosophic  repose.  As  soon 
would  we  think  of  praising  the  wholesome  air  or  the  starry  sky.  But, 
gone,  he  was  missed.  '*Thereis  but  one  Henkle."  What  an  unpre- 
cedented evidence  of  sorrow  and  veneration,  that  memorial  meeting 
of  teachers,  at  Cleveland,  last  December!  How  spontaneous,  how 
genuine,  how  pathetic  !  It  must  be  a  common  reflection  of  Mr.  Hen- 
kle's  old  friends  and  co-laborers  in  the  educational  field,  that  he  him- 
self would  be  overcome  with  surprise  and  grateful  emotion  to  realize 
how  deeply  he  was  loved  and  valued. 

Not  only  from  his  personal  friends  and  fellow-workers  in  Ohio  come 
the  echo  of  sorrow  and  the  tribute  of  admiration.     Wm.  T.  Harris 
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sends  his  lament  from  Concord,  Mass.,  saying,  ''I  am  one  of  a  very, 
very  large  brotherhood  of  educators,  living  all  over  this  nation,  that 
are  unspeakably  shocked  and  pained  to  hear  of  Dr.  Henkie's  illness 
and  death.  He  was  universally  beloved  and  respected."  From  Wor- 
cester the  veteran  A.  P.  Marble  writes,  '*  Every  word  of  eulogy  meets 
a  response  in  my  heart ;  but  they  all  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  man 
that  he  was."  Mr.  Bicknell,  from  his  desk,  in  Boston,  says,  **We 
shall  long  remember  his  noble  life  and  valuable  services  for  education, 
and  his  place  none  can  fill  with  equal  ability  and  fidelity."  And  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wickersham  sadly  voices  a  general  thought,  **The 
National  Association  will  miss  him  greatly — no  other  member  would 
have  been  missed  so  much.  But  none  of  us  will  tarry  long  behind 
him." 

William  Downs  Henkle,  not  seeking,  won  his  high  rank  by  doing  a 
true  man's  honest  work.  In  a  world  where  sham  often  seems  to  be 
preferred  to  reality,  it  is  comforting  to  note  a  marked  instance  in  which 
merits  such  as  his  are  recognized  and  honored.  Not  for  his  educa- 
tion, or  for  his  ability,  or  for  his  public  services  do  we  love  him 
chiefly,  but  for  his  humanity.     He  was  a  man. 

The  ran^e  of  Mr.  Henkle's  studies  was  wide,  and  in  nothing  was 
he  superficial.  As  a  mathematician,  he  was  regarded  by  mathema- 
ticians as  first  rate.  As  a  linguist  he  was  proficient,  being  able  to 
speak  in  five  languages  and  to  read  in  nine.  So  extensive  were  his 
researches  in  Philology  and  Lexicography  that  in  these  and  kindred 
studies  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority,  even  among  specialists.  He 
gleaned  from  his  reading  many  words  not  found  in  the  great  American 
Dictionaries  until  he  added  them.  He  established  the  pronunciation 
of  many  words,  especially  proper  names.  Prof.  Marsh,  of  Lafayette 
College,  wrote  to  him  :  **I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  expressed  to  you 
my  pleasure  at  the  introduction  of  so  much  good  spelling,  and  so  good 
rules  for  it,  into  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Educational  Associ- 
ation. We  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  that,  as  for  so  many  other 
things." 

The  minute  investigation  he  made  in  seveval  departments  of  study, 
particularly  in  grammar,  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  exact  knowledge, 
and  gave  impulse  to  right  methods  of  research  among  teachers.  Fol- 
lowing the  severe  and  humble  processes  by  which  all  scientific  discov- 
erers contribute  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  he  determined  the  law  of 
the  subjunctive  mood,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  possessive  case,  and 
the  correct  use  of  the  hyphen.  He  did  not  concede  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  useless  knowledge.  In  his  ^'Educational  Notes  and 
Queries,"  he  did  what  perhaps  no  other  man  in  the  United  States  was 
capable  of  doing.  His  insatiate  desire  to  ferret  out  final  facts  made 
the  man  sui generis.  At  one  time  he  became  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  names  of  the  fixed  stars.  Exhausting 
his  own  sources  of  knowledge,  he  wrote  to  William  S.  Wheeler,  the 
editor  of  Webster's  dictionary,  but  Wheeler's  last  resources  could  not 
supply  the  desired  information.  Henkle  wrote  next  to  W.  D.  Whitney, 
who  replied  that  the  subject  * 'floats  in  an  insoluble  uncertainty."  That 
was  the  very  reason  why  Henkle  desired  to  clear  the  matter  up.     His 
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mind  could  not  rest  until  he  could  put  the  proper  diacritical  mark 
upon  the  name  of  every  star. 

His  curious  interest  in  facts  remotely  connected  with  common 
activity,  did  not  prevent  him  from  attending  to  affairs  familiar  and 
practical.  While  he  sought  the  names  of  the  stars  in  boundless  space, 
he  also  knew  how  butter  is  made  and  what  variety  of  potatoes  is  best. 

While  living  in  Salem  he  put  his  astronomical  knowledge  to  practi- 
cal account.  He  announced  in  the  town  newspaper,  **I  have  estab- 
lished a  true  meridian  on  Lundy  Street,  by  observation  on  the  north 
star,  making  a  correction  for  azimuth."  The  school  clock  at  Salem 
kept  true  time,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Mayor  order  the  town 
bell  to  be  rung  on  true  time.  Thus  would  Henkle  adjust  himself  and 
the  community  to  that  order  which  is  the  first  law  of  the  material 
heaven.     Let  us  be  right  by  the  north  star. 

Scrupulous  accuracy  attended  him  in  his  travel,  his  business  affairs, 
and  in  all  his  habit-s.  His  wife  remarks  it  as  wonderful  that  **  When- 
ever he  left  home  he  always  told  me  on  what  train  he  would  be  at 
home.  Even  if  he  were  gone  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  he 
would  tell.  He  knew  the  railroad  lines  and  connections  so  well,  that 
when  he  went  to  Atlanta  last  summer  he  told  me  when  he  would  be 
at  home,  and  he  came  as  he  told  me."  He  was. extremely  punctual 
and  exact  in  all  money  matters.  At  Lebanon  he  kept  himself  and 
wife  supplied  with  clean,  new  fractional  currency,  to  discharge  every 
score  to  the  cent,  and  on  the  second.  The  north  star  of  undeviating 
honesty  controlled  his  transactions. 

His  pains-taking  precision  was  visible  in  all  his  private  affairs,  Mrs. 
Henkle  says,  speaking  of  the  condition  in  which  he  left  his  papers, 
etc.,  '*If  he  had  arranged  his  business  with  a  view  of  leaving  it  he 
could  not  have  done  it  better." 

As  an  educator  Mr.  Henkle  was  practical  as  to  what  he  advanced 
and  what  he  did.  While  State  Commissioner  he  said,  in  a  speech, 
*  *Not  much  legislation  is  needed.  If  we  were  granted  three  things 
we  would  not  ask .  for  anything  more  for  fifty  years.  First,  county 
supervision.  Second,  abolition  of  the  sub-districts.  Third,  a  State 
Normal  School." 

In  an  address  at  Sandusky  he  advised  the  teachers  never  to  abandon 
any  feature  of  instruction  simply  because  it  was  old.  They  must  re- 
member that  it  is  always  new  to  pupils.  Determine  what  is  proper  to 
infuse  in  your  schools  and  then  keep  it.  In  the  same  address  he  said, 
**No  teacher  should  be  employed  on  account  of  sympathy."  Mrs. 
Henkle  gives  the  incident  which  perhaps  fixed  this  principle  in  his 
mind.  She  says,  **I  remember  at  one  time  when  he  was  County 
Examiner  in  Warren  County,  a  young  lady  was  trying  to  pass  the 
examination.  He  was  doing  all  he  could  to  give  her  time,  etc.,  and 
she,  of  course,  was  in  tears.  I  ventured  some  remark  in  her  behalf. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  reply,  nor  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  knew  him  to  speak  with  so  much  force  or 
feeling.  **Dont  say  a  word;  I  see  the  little  children  all  over  the  land 
holding  up  their  hands  to  me  and  saying,  'Don't  send  us  such  teach- 
ers.'" 

In  his  inaugural  address,  before  the  State  Association  at  Dayton,  in 
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1868,  Mr.  Henkle  expressed  tersely  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  his  educational  belief.  ''I  confess,"  he  sap, 
''I  have  no  great  admiration  for  the  word  discipline  when  its  primitive 
meaning  is  banished  to  give  place  to  another.  Discipline  and  disciple 
both  have  their  root  in  the  Latin  discere  to  learn,  and  hence  primitive- 
ly discipline  is  learning.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  ordinary  idea  of 
discipline  were  traced  critically  to  its  source  it  would  be  found  to  be 
knowedge,  a  knowledge  of  methods,  modes  of  thought,  etc.,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  simple  knowledge  of  facts  without  their 
relations.  My  opinion  as  to  what  we  should  learn,  to  be  thoroughly 
and  liberally  educated,  may  be  stated  as  foUows :  As  discipline  is  a 
knowledge  of  methods,  our  studies  should  be  sufficiendy  extended  to 
embrace  all  species  of  discipline.  This  is  the  ideal  towards  which  we 
should  approximate." 

There  was  a  flavor  of  rather  sweet  irony  in  Mr.  Henkle,  and  a  rich 
vein  of  humor.  He  was  the  laughing  philosopher,  never  the  cynic. 
He  distinguished  a  ''joke  with  a  point"  from  a  ''joke  with  a  sting," 
and  never  enjoyed  the  latter.  His  sense  of  the  ludicrous  found  fre- 
quent gratification,  in  real  life,  and  through  books.  I  remember  how 
he  relished  reading  Tristram  Shandy  and  Humphrey  Clinker.  He 
liked  to  hear  our  good  friend  Charles  S.  Royce  recite  "Old  Dog  Bow- 
ser." Sometimes  he  amused  his  friends  by  giving  a  burlesque  lecture 
on  Spencerian  Penmanship,  illustrating  on  the  black-board,  with  hy- 
percritical discriminations,  the  vital  importance  of  slope,  shade,  and 
terminal  curlycue.  Sometimes  he  would  ridicule  the  extravagances 
of  elocution  by  declaiming  in  the  prevailing  style,  but  with  many  ab- 
surd exaggerations  as  to  intonation,  facial  expression,  and  gesture. 

Without  a  touch  of  affectation,  he  yet  had  personal  eccentricities 
that  often  turned  the  laugh  upon  himself.  Interested  in  conversation, 
he  forgot  to  serve  his  guests  at  his  own  table.  He  ate  mechanically, 
and,  after  dinner,  sometimes  asked  his  wife  whether  he  had  eaten  or 
not.  One  morning  he  came  to  school  with  two  shirt  collars  on,  one 
buttoned  outside  the  other. 

In  morals,  Mr.  Henkle  was  rigorous  with  himself  and  exacting  of 
others.  It  angered  him  to  see  men  debase  themselves.  He  indulged 
no  vice,  large  or  small.  Temperate,  chaste,  pure  in  speech,  he  resem- 
bled the  Zarathustra  of  the  Persian  Bible. 

In  politics  and  religion  he  was  conservative.  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Firestone  in  the  opinion  that  "his  habit  of  uttering  paradoxes,  of  set- 
ting half-forgotten  truths  in  a  strong  light,  his  love  of  the  curious,  the 
wide  range  of  his  information,  which  took  in  all  ages,  nations  and 
creeds,  his  critical  faculty  which  deemed  nothing  too  high  for  its  exer- 
cise, led  many  to  set  him  down  as  much  more  radical  than  he  really 
was."  Conservative  himself,  and  holding  convictions  firmly  settled, 
he  yet  encouraged  controversy  on  all  subjects.  Nothing  of  the  bigot, 
nothmg  of  the  dogmatist  in  him ;  he  was  open  to  conviction  at  all 
times.  He  had  special  pleasure  in  discussion,  not  debate,  with  cler- 
gymen of  different  denominations.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Protestant  Church.  Well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  of  mate- 
rialism, he  did  not  consider  them  conclusive.  Believing  in  evolution, 
he  did  not  reject  the  First  Cause,     He  revered  the  Holy  Bible,   and 
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had  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  All  his  religious  views  and  observ- 
ances partook  of  the  informal  simplicity  of  his  mother's  Quaker  creed. 
Mr.  Findley  truly  says,  in  a  private  letter,  **He  cared  less  for  external 
forms  than  some  of  us  do,  but  he  seemed  at  times  to  hold  direct  com- 
munion with  the  invisible  world." 

Socially,  Mr.  Henkle  was  delightful.  Wherever  he  went  there  was 
good  society.  Never-to-be  forgotten  are  certain  golden  days  and  am- 
brosial nights  spent  at  the  hospitable  home  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Liddall,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  when  Henkle,  Hancock,  good,  old  Doctor  Hoshorn, 
A.  P.  Russell,  the  genial  author  o{ Library  Notes ^  and  other  gentlemen, 
with  a  bevy  of  bright  women,  made  life  seem  not  only  worth  the  liv- 
ing, but  made  an  hour  seem  worth  a  life-lime.  And  without  Henkle 
these  rare  symposia  could  not  have  been.  In  Lebanon  and  Salem  it 
was  the  same.  This  self-made  scholar,  this  serene  gendeman,  wher- 
ever he  went  created  friends  and  made  them  happy. 

His  was  a  home-staying  heart..  His  sojourn  at  Columbus,  away 
from  his  family,  was  a  cross  to  him.  Kate  and  Clara,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  were  his  angels, — home  his  earthly  paradise.  He  writes  to 
Clara  from  the  office  of  State  Commissioner,  Columbus,  Nov.  30th, 
1869,  at 4  minutes  after  5,  Tuesday: 

^^Dear  Daughter  Clara:  When  I  began  to  write  to  Mamma,  I  had 
just  come  from  a  large  children's  meeting.  It  rained  when  I  went, 
and  was  raining  when  I  came  back.  There  were  present  a  great  many 
children,  come  through  the  storm.  Mr.  Chidlaw,  of  Cincinnati,  talk- 
ed first,  and  then  Mr.  Moody,  of  Chicago,  the  latter  a  great  man  for 
holding  children's  meetings.  Mamma  will  tell  you  what  latter  means. 
The  children  voted  to  have  another  meeting  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
I  have  not  seen  cousin  Ed.  yet.  He  was  at  the  lecture  last  night,  but 
I  did  not  see  him.  Mr.  Mendenhall  and  Brown  were  here  and  went 
with  me  to  the  children's  meeting. 

Last  Sunday  I  saw  a  little  girl  on  the  street,  dressed  in  a  scarlet 
plaid,  like  yours,  with  high,  blue  shoes,  and  a  blue  hat  with  a  white 
feather.  A  man  was  with  her.  Do  you  think  that  man  was  her  papa  ? 
I  do.  I  hope  you  are  getting  to  be  a  better  and  better  girl  every  da/. 
I  will  see  how  far  you  have  read  when  I  get  home.  Remember  you 
were  to  be  where  it  says  *I  saw  a  house  and  a  mill,'  or  something  like 
that.    I  must  close.     It  is  half  past  five  and  I  must  soon  go  to  supper. 

From  your  Papa. 
"Good  evening." 

Alas  !  good  evening,  thou  kindest  of  men  ! 

His  humanity  extended  to  dumb  animals.  The  family  horse  always 
showed  a  preference  for  him,  and  the  household  cat  had  her  favorite 
resort  near  his  chair  in  the  library.  After  his  death  the  cat  continued 
for  a  week  to  visit  his  room  and  lie  in  her  customary  place,  but,  find- 
ing at  last  that  her  master  did  not  return,  she  came  no  more  to  the 
empty  chair. 

My  task  is  nearly  accomplished.  Once  more  association  draws  us 
to  the  library.  The  library !  In  it  he  lived ;  from  it  his  dead  body 
was  carried  to  the  grave.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  books.  Let  us 
name  him  Henkle,  the  Reader.  Would  you  see  the  sacred  room  ? 
the  place  of  study  ?  the  Penetralia  of  his  intellectual  life  ?    Ye  are  his 
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friends,  and  it  will  surely  not  profane  my  trust  if  I  read  to  you  his 
wife's  touching  words : 

''I  am  sitting  just  where  he  used  to  sit,  in  his  library,  at  his  table. 
Every  available  space  in  this  large  room  is  filled  to  the  ceiling  with 
cases  full  of  books.  Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Henkle  was  dressed,  he  was 
right  here  at  work.  Never  idle  one  moment.  His  last  entry  in  his 
written  catalogue  of  books  is,  Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Phil.  Revised, 
Num.  4426.  His  books,  as  you  know,  were  accumulated,  on>-  at  a 
,  time.  Sometimes  he  would  see  advertised  a  book  that  he  wanted,  and 
would  order  it,  and  after  long  waiting  it  came.  It  was  always  the 
contents  he  wanted,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  binding.  *  *  *  *  * 
I  wish  I  knew  just  what  to  tell  you.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  a 
pleasant  home  he  made.  He  was  always  pleasant.  Every  day  it 
seemed  to  me  he  grew  dearer  and  dearer, — we  lived  so  together — 
worked  together.  I  cared  so  little  for  anything  so  he  was  at  home 
with  me.  *  *  *  Always  the  same  busy,  quiet  maii,  but  so  bright 
and  happy,  often  has  he  spoken  to  me  in  these  months  of  how  his  love 
for  me  grew  as  the  years  went  by.  I  think  you  will  not  think  me 
foolish  in  telling  you  these  things.  *  *  *  Yes,  it  is  hard  to  think 
of  him  cold  in  death,  that  active,  cheerful,  happy,  big-souled  man." 

So  speaks  his  wife,  out  of  the  fulness  of  memory  and  love  and  devo- 
tion, and  bereavement.  Her  words  are  the  appropriate  conclusion  to 
this  memorial. 

REMARKS. 

R.  W.  Stevenson  : — As  I  listeiied  to  this  memorial,  I  thought  it  is 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  live  who  can  have  such  things  said  about 
him.  Leaving  out  of  view  all  the  clutching  after  the  things  of  this 
world,  he  lived  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  He  en- 
vied no  man,  he  cared  not  for  the  honors  ordinarily  sought.  He  lived 
a  life  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  his  own  high  and  worthy  aims. 
The  sort  of  life  he  led  was  the  best  preparation  for  stepping  over  the 
border  into  that  unknown  territory  to  which  W.  D.  Henkle  has  gone. 
Were  I  called  upon  to  inscribe  an  epitaph  upon  the  marble  that  marks 
his  resting  place,  it  would  be,  **Henkle  the  Unselfish."  I  knew  him 
as  a  young  man,  and  I  knew  him  in  his  riper  years ;  and  I  know  he 
was  always  ready  to  reach  back  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  were  below 
him.  He  was  a  wonderful  example  and  inspiration  to  the  young.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  was  ever  a  member  of  this  Association,  more  entitled 
to  the  full  and  unqualified  respect  of  hs  members  than  W.  D.  Henkle. 

Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass.,  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Henkle  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  No  man  has  more  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  educators  of  Massachusetts  than  W.  D.  Henkle.  His 
scholarship  and  his  nobility  have  won  the  respect  of  New  England's  best 
scholars,  even  of  those  who  had  never  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
personally.  His  work  is  known  by  the  best  scholars  of  the  East.  He 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  every  man  who  needed  help.  I  would 
add  to  the  epitaph  proposed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  **Henkle  the  Indefati- 
gable." He  was  a  tireless  worker.  I  know  from  experience  what  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  is,  and  therefore  know 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  for  six  years  he  carried  that  Associa- 
tion on  his  shoulders. 
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THE  NIAGARA  MEETING. 

We  have  increased  our  space  this  month  to  twice  the  usual  number  of  pages, 
in  order  to  present  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
This  has  been  done  by  arrangement  with  the  Executive  Committee.  All  the 
papers  read  at  the  meeting  are  given  in  full,  and  a  fair  synopsis  of  the  discus- 
sions. It  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret  that  there  was  not  time  on  Thursday 
afternoon  for  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper,  "Lessons  from  the  Life  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field.'*  We  secured  from  Mr.  Hinsdale  a  partial  promise  of  an  abstract  of  his 
paper  for  publication,  but  a  letter  since  received  states  that  other  duties  have 
rendered  it  impracticable.  The  admirable  scientific  lecture  of  Dr.  Mendenhall, 
delivered  Thursday  evening,  was  not  written,  and  no  report  could  be  made  that 
would  do  it  justice,  a  large  share  of  the  interest  centering  in  the  brilliant  ex- 
periments with  which  the  lecture  was  illustrated. 

J.  L.  McDonald,  of  Wellsville,  who  was  to  present  a  paper  on  "The  Relation 
of  Schools  to  the  Future  Voter,"  and  C.  W.  Williamson,  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
appointed  to  consider  "What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  Country  Schools?' 
ware  both  absent.  But  we  do  not  think  there  is  aiiy  reason  to  complain  of 
either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  matter.  The  papers  presented  treat  of 
subjects  of  great  practical  interest  and  importance.  Mr.  Venable's  Memorial 
Address,  all  will  agree,  is  a  beautiful  and  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
departed  brother. 

We  have  the  impression  that,  in  tone  and  spirit,  this  meeting  was  not  up  to 
some  of  its  predecessors.^'  In  the  general  discussions,  which  occupied  less  time 
than  usual,  the  subjects  did  not  seem  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  firm  grip. 
Nevertheless  the  discussions  were  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  the  committee  had  reason  to  expect,  the 
enrolled  membership  not  quite  reaching  two  hundred.  The  sight-seeing  and 
social  features  were  eminently  successful.  Old  Niagara  did  her  part  grandly, 
as  she  always  does  ;  and  the  hearty  greetings  and  abounding  good  fellowship 
made  us  feel,  as  we  have  often  felt  before,  that  it  is  good  to  belong  to  the  grand 
brotherhood  of  Ohio  teachers. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal,  alluding  to  the  displacement  of  Mr.  Rickoff  at 
Cleveland,  says :  "A  Superintendent  can  not  by  any  possibility  please  every- 
body, and  his  dismissal,  whatever  may  be  his  merit,  is  only  a  matter  of  time." 


The  New  England  Journal  q/  Education  copies  an  editorial  paragraph 
from  our  April  number,  and  credits  it  to  George  Macdonald,  author.  The 
mistake  is  excusable,  since  the  paragraph  first  appeared  in  connection  with  a 
quotation  from  that  author. 
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We  have  a  colleclion  of  good  thin^i^s  already  in  store  for  the  September  num- 
ber, which  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  appreciate.  Our  efforts  thus  far  have 
met  a  very  hearty  response  in  many  quarters.  The  good  words  we  receive  are 
very  encouraging.  What  we  mqst  want  is  an  enlarged  subscription  list.  We 
expect  much  from  the  Summer  institutes.  We  look  to  the  tried  friends  of  the 
Monthly  to  present  its  claims.  Friend  Cox,  of  Xenia,  sets  a  good  example  by 
sending  in  a  list  of  nearly  fifty  new  subscribers.  If  every  institute  held  this 
summer  in  Ohio  would  do  as  well  as  that  held  at  Xenia,  the  success  of  our  ef- 
forts to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Monthly  would  be  fully  assured.  Send  for 
sample  copies  and  raise  a  club.     Remember  the  premium  dictionaries. 


Scan  the  advertising  pages ;  there  are  several  new  advertisements. 
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Terms  cheap,  instruction   thorough,  location  reth-ed  and  healthy  and 
free  from  saloon  influences.     Next  term  begins  August  21. 

For  catalogue  apply  to 

A.  A.  MOULTON,  Pres.,  Rio  Grande,  Gallia  Co.,  0. 


IP  YOU  want  to  be  a  Telegraph  Operator,  send  25 
If  ets.  for  the  most  complete  Telegraph  Instructor  in 
the  world.  0.  E.  JONES  &  BRO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Shorthand.  Catalogue  of  works, 
with  Phonographic  alphabet  and  illustrations,  for  begin- 
ners, sent  on  application.     Address,  IW(  PITMAN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ADDRESS  C.  E.  McVay,  Princ.  of  Schools,  IVIt.  Healthy,  0., 

for  his  Catalogue  of  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

JACOB  8NYDEr7 architect, 

INVITES  ATTENTION,  TJ^oT.Z^^'^^^L^^. 

well  as  for  his  superior  methods  of  healing  and  ventilating  buildings. 

Seamd,  As  a  specialist,  to  his  designs  for  Public  School  buildings, 
Sunday -School  Buildings  and  Churches. 

Close  application  to  study,  and  an  exteriHive  experience  have 
resulted  in  more  than  a  State-wide  reputation  and  practice. 

With  pleasure,  reference  is  made  to  the  EdiU)r  of  this  Journal  and 
to  the  following  mentioned : 

L.  Miller,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Education,  Akron,  O. ;  Rev.  T.E. 
Monroe,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Akron,  O. ;  O.  Cone,  D.  D.,  Prest. 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  C;  J.H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  L.H. 
Bugbee,  D.  D.,  President  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Rev.  J.F. 
Chaffee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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V/  THE  TRUE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

BY   JOHN   OGDEN. 

The  design  of  a  Normal  School  is  to  train  teachers  for  the  schools, 
just  as  a  commercial  school  is  to  train  young  men  and  women  for 
actual  business.  In  order  to  do  this  both  these  schools  go  beyond  the 
ordinary  studies  of '  the  schools  to  the  application  of  these  studies  to 
business. 

They  are  both  professional,  both  looking  to  the  special  uses  of 
knowledge;  and  their  comparative  merits  and  importance  must  be 
determined  from  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  work  each  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  This  test,  also  determines  the  comparative  merits  of 
Normal  Schools,  as  they  stand  related  to  all  other  professional  schools. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  State  Normal  Schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  whose  true  mission  is  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  not  so  much  in  the  branches  of  learning  as  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  main  objects  are 
special,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  school ;  and  it  may  be  added,  these 
objects  have  been  accomplished  in  direct  ratio  to  their  adherence  to 
the  ideas  of  Normal  Schools ;  and  they  have  failed  in  like  manner  as 
they  have  departed  from  them. 
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The  absence  of  such  schools  in  Ohio  has  led  reflecting  teachers  to 
deplore  the  lack  of  wisdom  and  forethought  in  our  State  legislation  for 
the  education  of  the  young,  in  that  while  abundant  provision  is  made 
for  the  schools,  none  is  made  for  the  systematic  training  of  the  teach- 
ers to  take  charge  of  them,  whose  specific  duties,  notwithstanding,  lie 
directly  in  the  line  of  public  schools;  and  whose  specific  training 
should  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  This  should  be 
done  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  It  would  constitute  a  safeguard  against 
malfeasance  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds ;  and  what  is  of 
still  greater  importance,  a  safeguard  against  malpractice  upon  the 
children,  upon  human  life  and  energies. 

Now,  since  public  school  teachers  are  hired  by  the  State,  work  for 
the  State,  are  paid  by  the  State,  they  become,  de  facto,  State  officials 
or  agents ;  hence  the  State  should  see  that  the  best  possible  returns  are 
made  for  its  vast  expenditure  for  educational  purposes.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  extra  educational  provisions  made  for  the  profession- 
al training  of  its  teachers.  No  system  of  public  schools  is  complete 
without  it.  But  since  no  such  provision  is  made  in  Ohio,  the  private 
Normal  School  must  do  what  it  can  to  supply  this  deficiency,  which 
supply  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  very  inadequate, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  efficiency. 

The  instruction,  however,  in  both  cases,  should  be  largely  profes- 
sional, since  the  State  has  made  liberal  provisions  for  the  academic. 
It  should  lie  mainly  in  the  study  and  practice  of  those  specific  duties 
not  provided  for  in  the  ordinary  school.  Hence  the  true  Normal 
School  is  neither  a  high  school,  academy  nor  college,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  these  terms ;  but  a  school  of  art,  or  applied  science,  ap- 
plied, too,  to  the  most  difficult  and  exalted  duties  falling  to  the  lot  of 
mortals,  the  training,  through  the  uses  of  knowledge,  of  the  minds, 
morals  and  characters  of  the  rising  generations. 

This  most  important  end  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
when  a  mere  modicum  of  knowledge  is  imparted  to  the  pupil,  whereas, 
in  fact,  only  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  facul- 
ties has  been  complied  with^  and  that  often  very  imperfectly. 

Now,  since  the  work  of  academic  instruction  is  nqt  usually  well  done 
in  the  common  schools, — and  the  same  is  true  of  most  colleges-lowing 
to  the  inadequate  professional  preparation  of  the  school  teacher, — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Normal  Schools — it  becomes  necessary  that  a  large  share  of  this  close 
academic  work  fall  to  the  Normal  School  as  now  organized  and 
managed.  Hence  its  present  objects  and  course  of  study  can  be  brief- 
ly stated  thus : 
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I. 

A  thorough  study  or  review  of  the  hraruhes  of  learning  or  science  taught 
in  the  common  schools.  We  say  *'Hhoroughy^  because  the  mere  ability  to 
recite  the  lessons  or  to  solve  the  problems  and  answer  the  difficnlt 
questions  in  these  branches,  or  in  the  books^  is  inadequate.  To  recite 
weU,  as  that  phrase  usually  goes,  is  not  necessarily  to  teach  welly  or 
even  to  know  well.  There  is  a  world-wide  difference.  Hence,  too, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  county  examination,  where  the  quali- 
fications are  determined  mainly  by  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  an- 
swer a  set  of  questions.  And  the  marked  similarity  of  these  questions, 
from  year  to  year,  soon  enables  the  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  so 
master  the  answers  as  to  be  able  to  **say^  them  before  the  county  ex- 
aminers in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  believe  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  I  have  known  cases  where  months  of  drill  on  these  questions 
have  been  endured  by  the  candidate,  before  presenting  himself  for  ex- 
amination ;  and  too  often,  too,  it  has  been  successful.  And  then,  much 
of  the  work  done  at  what  are  called  **Summer  Normals"  held  in  many 
counties,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  of  this  trifling  character,  overlooking  the 
primary  objects  of  Normal  training.  Even  books  have  been  published 
*'by  the  ton"  and  hawked  about  the  country  and  sold  to  teachers  by 
the  thousand  and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  purporting  to  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  know,  but  which,  in  reality, 
contain  nothing  but  a  rehash  of  county  examination  papers  or  ques- 
tions, with  appropriate  answers ;  for  in  some  instances  the  answers  ate 
nearly  as  inappropriate  as  the  questions. 

This  is  a  wrong  view  of  the  teacher*s  preparation  and  work.  To 
know  a  thing  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it,  is  to  know  all  about  it.  It  is 
to  know  it,  and  a  hundred  other  things  related  to  it,  or  it  hangs  as  a 
useless  shred  in  the  web  of  knowledge. 

There  is  a  soul,  or  psychology  in  science,  a  relation  and  correlation 
in  all  its  departments,  which  must  be  thoroughly  apprehended  by  the 
learner  before  it  yields  its  full  measure  of  reward :  especially  is  this 
true,  when  the  knowledge  is  to  be  used  by  the  learner,  or  pupil  teach- 
er, as  a  means  of  developing  human  power  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
in  their  turn,  are  to  come  under  his  tutelage.  Hence  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  (i)  *'  What  to  teachy*^  is  a  prerequisite,  and  indispensable 
to  those  other  and  higher  functions  of  the  teacher's  art,  viz.,  (2)  ^^How 
to  tecuhy^  which  implies,  rst,  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  child 
nature,  or  human  physiology  and  psychology  combined,  covering  all 
the  periods  of  human  growth  from  infancy  to  maturity.  We  attach 
especial  importance  to  this  knowledge,  as  no  certain  success  can  be 
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attained  without  it.  But  it  cannot  be  acquired,  of  course,  in  a  few 
terms.  It  is  a  life-long  study.  Only  a  beginning,  therefore,  can  be 
made  during  the  first  year  of  the  professional  course,  a  large  share  of 
which  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  study,  in  connection  with  re- 
views of  some  kindred  studies.  We  say  its  importance  to  teachers 
cannot  be  overestimated.  A  lack  of  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure 
among  teachers  and  parents;  failure,  too,  which  is  scarcely  ever  de- 
tected by  the  casual  observer.  It  lurks  in  hidden  places.  It  manifests 
'  itself,  it  may  be,  late  in  life,  in  a  broken-down  constitution,  undevel- 
oped power,  self-indulgence,  indolence,  evil  habits,  ^rong  judg- 
ment, a  weakened  will,  perverted  conscience,  or  outbreaking  crime. 

All  these  wrongs  are  but  perverted  rights,  whose  inception  and 
means  of  eradication  escape  the  notice  of  the  mere  knowledge-monger, 
or  the  vender  of  patent  methods  of  teaching.  Hence,  many  also,  who 
are  accredited  good  teachers  among  a  certain  class  who  base  their 
judgment  upon  superficial  data,  upon  the  immediate  results,  looking 
for  ripe  fruit,  and  mistaking  the  premature  malformations  for  the  rich 
harvest  of  patience  and  wise  culture,  are  but  the  merest  bunglers  when 
judged  by  the  true  standard  of  teaching  qualifications.  Hence,  too, 
when  the  true  record  shall  be  written  up,  we  shall  find  ''failure"  writ- 
ten upon  many  a  blotted  page  where  man  has  written  success,  and  suc- 
cess on  the  fair  page  where  man  has  written  "failure;"  for  there  surely 
is  reward  somewhere  for  those  who  have  grandly,  nobly  struggled, 
and  heroically /tfiV^^  in  the  esteem  of  worldly  wisdom.  The  martyr's 
crown  has  brighter  jewels  than  the  millionaire's,  though  both  have  been 
won  by  honest  toil,  in  that  suffering  has  wrought  more  for  man's 
elevation  than  enjoying. 

II. 

A  second  year  ought  to  be  spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  teacher's 
office,  I  St,  in  a  somewhat  extended  study  of  the  standard  literature  of 
the  profession,  including  the  best  accredited  authors  on  education  and 
teaching,  together  with  educational  history  and  the  systems  of  various 
countries,  in  which  our  own,  with  its  admirable  provisions  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  should  be  the  standard  of  comparison ;  2d,  the  edu- 
cational force  and  value  of  the  several  departments  of  science  and  art, 
as  educational  stimuli  or  nourishment,  their  logical  and  chronological 
sequences  as  relating  to  the  physical  and  mental  age  and  condition  of 
the  learner ;  3rd,  the  grouping  together  of  these  branches  of  science 
into  courses  of  study,  based  upon  the  true  needs  of  the  child — all  this 
coupled  with  such  reviews  of  ordinary  studies,  would  fittingly  consti- 
tute a  second  year's  work  in  a  true  Normal  School. 
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III. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  from  six  months  to  a  year  should  be 
spent  by  the  pupil-teacher,  in  close  observation  and  practice  in  a 
model  school,  composed  of  all  the  usual  grades,  from  the  lowest  prim- 
ary (and  it  would  be  well  if  the  kindergarten  could  be  included  in  this 
practice  by  primary  teachers  at  least,  preceded  by  six  months  or  a 
year*s  careful  study  and  practice  of  this  beautiful  art)  up  to  the  high 
school  inclusive ;  thus  affording  the  candidate  ample  opportunity  not 
only  for  study,  and  the  observation  of  the  best  methods,  but  for  actual 
practice  in  any  or  all  the  grades, — the  common  or  ungraded  school  in- 
cluded— all  under  the  eye  of  competent  criticism.  By  tjiis  course  the 
whole  theory  of  education  as  developed  in  the  first  two  years  of  study 
in  the  Normal  School  can  be  put  mio  actual fracttce, — the  only  unfail- 
ing test  of  proficiency — in  the  organization  of  schools  of  the  various 
grades,  in  directing  studies,  hearing  recitation,  governing,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  entire  list  of  school  duties. 

Would  not  this  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for 
school  work,  this  guarding  of  the  school  interests  of  our  State  from  the 
many  evils  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  pay  for  running  at  least 
six  good  Normal  Schools  in  Ohio  ?  It  would  save  enough  money  now 
spent  for  official  duties  that  could  be  profitably  dispensed  with,  or 
merged  in  these  Normal  Schools,  and  for  useless  if  not  positively  in- 
jurious teaching  in  the  public  schools,  to  pay,  every  year,  all  the  ad- 
ditional expenses  of  these  Normal  Schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  public  schools  themselves,  and  the  general 
elevation  of  society  thereby.  And  yet  this  vital  interest,  this  absolute- 
ly essential  interest  to  the  State,  is  neglected  from  year  to  year,  for 
legislation  in  matters  whose  pertinency  to  the  public  weal,  to  say  the 
least,  is  hard  to  be  seen.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped,  however,  that 
better  things  are  in  store  for  us  in  the  near  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  is  planned  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
most  inexperienced  teachers,  as  well  as  those  more  advanced.  The 
admission  to  any  and  all  the  courses  should  be  by  examination  based 
upon  both  scholastic  attainments  and  professional  experience  and  skill; 
thus  allowing  many  teachers  of  the  latter  class,  and  others  whose 
proficiency  would  warrant,  to  enter  any  of  the  courses  (and  there 
should  be  at  least  three,  corresponding  to  the  three  general  grades  of 
schools,  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced)  two-thirds  or  one-third 
advanced,  allowing  graduation  in  one  or  two  years'  time  in  the  clas- 
sical course  and  even  less,  especially  in  the  English  courses. 
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HISTORY  AS  A  SCHOOL  STUDY. 

A  large  number  of  teachers  are  indulging  some  very  sensible  opin- 
ions concerning  the  purpose  and  place  of  History  as  a  branch  of  study 
in  the  public  schools.  Many  recognize  and  proclaim  the  fact  that  its 
highest  function  is  not  that  of  a  memory-test ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
made  an  eternal  grind  of  fights  and  dates ;  and  that  the  highest  aim  in 
teaching  it  ought  not  to  be  a  class  average  of  99.8  per  cent,  on  a  writ- 
ten examination.  Some  even  venture  to  affirm  that  written  examina- 
tions in  history  should  not  be  made  any  part  of  the  basis  for  promo- 
tions.    Following  are  the  opinions  of  a  few  school-masters  : 

"The  stultitying  process  of  compelling  children  to  commit  to  memo- 
ry text-books  in  history  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  rational  methods  of 
instruction." 

**  History  can  not  be  taught  successfully  by  the  memoriier  plan.  It 
kills  the  life  of  the  subject.  It  disgusts  the  pupil."— y.  B,  Peaslee, 
Cincinnati, 

**The  leading  purpose  of  this  study  should  be  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  historical  subjects.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  most  important  dates  of 
such  events  as  have  become  land-marks  of  history  should  be  memor- 
ized. It  is  the  thought,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  that  is  desira- 
ble ;  and  this  will  rarely  be  secured  if  the  pupil  is  required  or  allowed 
to  commit  and  repeat  the  words  of  the  text."— ^A«  W,  Dickinsony 
Sci^y  Board  of  Ed, ,  Mass, 

"History  can  not  be  taught  as  if  it  were  a  compendium  of  isolated 
acts  and  events  without  cause,  sequence,  or  inter-relation,  as  if  the 
only  important  events  were  sieges,  battles,  and  other  violent  commo- 
tions, and  the  only  great  men  who  have  influenced  its  course  were 
military  and  naval  heroes.  National  life  is  subject  to  law,  and  can  be 
studied  with  profit  only  from  that  point  of  view."— ^.  O,  WHson, 
Wdshingtony  D,  C, 

"Doubts  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
taught  at  all  in  the  public  school  *****  Two  purposes  are 
served  by  incorporating  history  in  our  course  of  study-=— first,  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country  is  obtained ;  and  second,  it 
gives  an  additional  exercise  in  reading." — R.-W,  Stevenson^  Columbus, 

"A  knowledge  of  the  multitudinous  battles  of  the  Revolution,  their 
dates  and  immediate  results,  are  insignificant,  when  compared  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  self-denial,  of  the  suffering  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  those  who,  for  liberty,  hazarded  all."— y.y.  Somers^  Milwaukee. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  great  purpose  in  teaching 
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history  should  be  to  create  such  a  genuine,  hearty  liking  for  the  sub- 
ject as  will  induce  extensive  reading  subsequent  to  school  life,  and  to 
teach  children  how  to  read  it  intelligently — how  to  get  the  meat  in- 
stead of  the  husks  of  the  subject.  H. 


FALSE  VIEWS  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  older  countries  the  education  of  the  masses  is  adapted  to  the 
place  in  life  which  each  is  expected  to  occupy — the  idea  of  which 
found  expression  in  the  indentures  of  orphan  children  to  their  guard- 
ians in  this  country,  that  they  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
the  primary  rules  in  arithmetic,  which  was  as  much  as  the  mechanic 
or  farmer  could  employ  in  helping  himself  on  in  life.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed in  our  country,  as  it  now  prevails  abroad,  that  the  education 
requisite  for  what  were  regarded  as  higher  grades  of  life,  unfitted  its 
recipient  for  occupying  with  comfort  and  success  the  lower.  And 
there  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  washer-woman  who  toils  to  give  her 
.  daughter  a  course  in  the  high  school  destroys  that  daughter's  fitness  for 
a  useful  career  as  a  working  woman  ;  and  the  farmer-boy  sophomore 
is  liable  to  contract  a  habit  of  looking  upon  the  plow-handles,  witli 
which  his  hands  were  familiar,  with  contempt.  It  is  not  the  ediuaHoriy 
but  the  false  ideas  of  the  purposes  of  education  y  which  do  the  mischief  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  nurse  girl,  or  a  waiting  girl,  or  a  chambermaid  to 
whom  education  had  given  a  pure  diction  and  some  familiarity  with 
accounts,  and  with  general  literature  and  history,  would  be  Regarded 
as  a  treasure  among  a  family  ot  children  ;  and  would  command  wages 
and  treatment  superior  to  an  ignorant  person  of  the  same  class.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  with  education  comes  a  feeling  of  degradation  in 
such  useful  employments,  and  they  are  refused  and  starvation  accepted 
with  some  position  supposed  to  be  more  genteel.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  correcting  this  evil,  but  there  is  room  for  much  more. 
The  educated  farmer  would  smile,  and  his  neighbors  about  him  would 
smile,  at  the  English  idea  that  he  is  inferior  in  respectability  to  the 
starvation  doctor  or  lawyer,  or  preacher,  or  store-keeper  in  the  next 
village.  We  have  gotton  on  so  far  in  civilization  that  intelligence  and 
worth  command  respect  in  any  avocation,  and  the  avocation  is  no 
longer  a  test.  We  need  to  get  along  so  far  that  education  will  not  un- 
fit any  one  for  employments  most  suited  to  his  or  her  capacity.  Par- 
ents very  well  know  the  great  danger  to  which  their  children  are  ex- 
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posed,  of  corruption  in  speech,  manners,  and  particularly  of  morals, 
by  contact  with  domestic  servants.  Many  a  farmer's  boy  has  been 
almost  irreparably  injured  by  contact  with  a  degraded  and  depraved 
farm  laborer.  Many  a  young  girl  has  had  her  pure  mind  sullied  by 
contact  with  a  coarse  and  vulgar  house  servant.  Less  frequently,  and 
yet  not  infrequently,  a  young  boy  or  girl  has  received  an  inspiration  to 
virtuous  and  studious  ambition  from  such  persons,  which  has  been  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  On  such  matters  the  intelligent  parent  does  not 
raise  questions  of  small  economy.  A  cultivated  servant,  pure  in  lan- 
guage and  in  thoughts,  is  cheap  at  double  or  treble  the  wages  that 
rules  with  the  class,  in  any  family  where  there  are  children  or  young 
people.  They  are  .worth  much  more  for  the  pleasure  they  give  to  their 
employers;  and  they  are  more  valuable  because  their  intelligence 
incites  them  with  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  all  that  they  have  to 
do. — Interior. 
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((Jontinued^ 

From  this  year  on  much  of  the  written  work  may  be  put  into  the 
form  of  letters  to  classmates,  friends,  relatives,  or  business  men.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  caf)itals  and  punctuation  marks  are  cor- 
rectly used,  and  that  suitable  forms  of  headings  and  endings  are  em- 
ployed. 

One  or  two  examples  only  can  be  given  here,  the  teacher  can  easily 
find  fuller  directions  elsewhere. 

Montville,  Medina  Co.,  O.,  June  23,  1882. 
My  dear  sister : 

Our  teacher  told  us  a  very  nice  story  this  morning,  and  I  think  you 
would  like  to  hear  it — &c.,  &c. 

With  much  love,  your  sister, 

Katie. 


*The  most  of  the  exercises  given  here  are  from  "Lessons  in  Language  and 
Composition,"  copyrighted  by  W.  R.  Comings  and  H.  C.  Knox.  All  rightfl 
reserved. 
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30  Court  St.,  Medina,  O.,  August  3,  1881. 

Dear  Sirs, — Please   to  send  me  one  Sheldon's  Fourth  Reader,  and 
one  Model  Drawing  Book. 

Enclosed  is  P.  O.  order  for  the  amount. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Willie  J.  St.  Clair. 
Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co., 

319  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Stamp. 


Coljb,  JlrcdLre^^s  ^  Co., 


319  JEvLclicL  j3.v^enTJLe, 

Clevelctnciy  O. 


Often,  in  the  reading  class,  the  teacher  can  select  sentences  and  re- 
quire such  exercises  as  the  first  two  following,  and  such  as  were  given 
in  the  work  of  the  third  year.  Their  value  lies  in  teaching  correct 
use  of  words  without  the  technicalities  of  grammar.  They  will  in- 
variably interest  the  class  and  require  thought  and  careful  reading. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Have  the  following  sentence  changed  from  future  time  to  past, 
or  to  present : 

**The  winds  will  stop,  the  waves  will  go  down,  and  the  black  clouds 
roll  away ;  then  the  good  ship  will  come  safely  into  the  harbor." 

2.  In  the  following,  have  boy  changed  to  bqySy  and  see  that  as  many 
other  changes  are  made  as  are  necessary : 

"There  was  once  a  little  boy  who  lived  beside  a  small  river;  he  was 
a  very  careful  boy,  and  his  mother  often  let  him  go  fishing;  and  some- 
times he  would  catch  enough  for  his  dinner  and  have  some  to  spare." 

Such  exercises  promote  a  critical  study  of  language,  encourage  class 
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criticism,  and  develop  judgment  founded  on  observation,  and  pupils  are 
thus  prepared  for  the  technical  rules  and  principles  which  come  later. 
The  following  exercise  is  of  value  also  in  this  direction: 

3.     "I  know  God  made sun 

To  fill  the with  light; 

made  the and  stars 

That all  through  the 


He  made  each that  sings 

So  sweet through day ; 

made flower  that 

So  bright,  so  fresh  and 


4.  L'  the  pupils  compare  two  objects,  showing,  first,  their  resem- 
blances, second,  their  differences  as  to  form,  structure,  color,  and  use. 
Vary  this  by  comparisons  of  animals  as  to  food,  habits,  sounds,  coat  or 
skin,  size,  color,  &c.  Lead  the '  children  to  notice,  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  the  most  distinguishing  points  in  the  structure  of  animals,  and  to 
see  how  their  structure  is  adapted  to  their  habits  of  life.  Ask  them  for 
what  the  webbed  feet  of  some  birds  fit  them,  the  long  legs  of  others, 
and  the  strong  claws  and  beaks  of  some.  Ask  them  why  cats  have 
soft,  cushion-like  feet,  why  horses  have  hoofs,  why  the  teeth  of  cats 
and  dogs  are  sharp,  and  why  those  of  horses  and  cattle  are  even.  Ask 
what  kind  of  teeth  mice  have.  Make  it  a  point  to  give  them  informa- 
tion about  the  general  characteristics  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects, such  as  they  have  not  the  chance  to  study. 

5.  Review  the  work  already  given  about  plants,  firuits,  etc.,  and 
teach  the  forms  of  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers,  being  careful  not  to  give 
too  much,  or  too  difficult  work.  Teach  them  the  parts  of  the  flower ; 
as,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils ;  and  have  them  bring  flowers 
to  school  to  illustrate  the  diflerent  forms  of  each.  But,  for  the  present, 
be  as  sparing  as  possible  of  technical  terms. 

6.  Require  simple  essays  to  be  written  on  the  uses  of  common 
materials;  as,  wood,  tin,  iron,  leather,  paper,  glass. 

7.  Require  lists  to  be  made  of  articles  of  food  that  are  of  vegetable 
origin ;  of  animal  origin.  Have  the  pupils  select  five  articles  from  each 
list,  and  state  how  each  is  prepared  before  being  eaten.  Have  them 
select  five  frum  each  list  and  tell  how  they  are  obtained.  Have  similar 
lists  made,  as  far  as  applicable,  about  the  food  of  domestic  animals.' 

8.  Require  the  use  of  single  words  in  place  of  italicized  phrases,  in 
sentences  like  the  following :  Remain  in  this  place,  I  will  not  answer 
at  this  time,  I  will  return  before  long.  At  what  time  will  you  start  ?  He 
stopped  in  that  place  over  night.     To  what  place  do  you  wish  me  to  go  ? 
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9.  Give  a  variety  of  such  sentences  as  the  following,  and  have  them 
make  as  many  changes  in  the  cons^uction  as  possible :  The  man  who 
is  standing  near  me  is  my  cousin.  The  flowers  bloom  when  the  Spring 
arrives.     Flowers  bloom  in  Spring. 

10.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  corresponding  negative  forms  of  the 
following,  and  like  sentences :  He  is  handsome.  It  may  be  proper. 
It  is  certain.    Your  story  is  true. 

11.  Have  the  pupils  write  opposite  statements  from  the  following, 
by  substituting  words  of  contrary  meaning :  He  is  rich.  It  is  a  cold 
day.  I  have  been  walking  quite  slowly.  He  is  a  careful  boy.  I  ar- 
rived quite  early.     I  am  often  busy. 

12.  Have  sentences  written  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  such  words  as 
main,  mane;  mite,  might;  mantel,  mantle;  pause,  paws ;  peek, 
peak,  pique;  etc. 

13.  Tell  or  read  to  the  class  a  simple  story  and  then  have  it  written 
out,  or  related  orally. 

This  is  a  good  exercise  for  almost  any  period  of  the  child's  advance 
ment  and  not  as  work  for  this  year  only. 


QUESTIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

(Selected  from  a  Superintendent's  Scrap-Book.) 

1.  What  parts  of  North  America  were  settled  by  the  Spanish,  En- 
glish, French,  and  Dutch,  respectively  ? 

2.  Give  date  and  location  of  the  first  settlement  of  each  of  the  foL 
lowing  States :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 

Ohio. 

3.  When,  where,  and  by  whom,  was  the  main-land  of  North  Amer- 
ica first  discovered  ? 

4.  What  inter-colonial  wars  occurred  between  1689  and  1748  ? 

5.  What  circumstances  led  to  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  who 
were  the  parties  engaged  in  it  ? 

6.  In  what  engagement  of  this  war  was  the  commander  on  each  side 
killed  ?    Name  these  commanders. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  Braddock's  defeat  at  Fort  DuQuesne, 

8.  What  were  the  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  war? 

9.  State  the  population  and  general  condition  of  the  colonies  at  the 
qlose  of  this  war. 

10.  Name  the  chief  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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11.  Name  the  American  colonies  engaged  in  this  war. 

12.  What  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  ?  How  long  in  force  ? 
What  took  their  place  ? 

13.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  organization  of  the  government  under  it. 

14.  What  was  the  first  Capital  of  the  United  States?  When  did 
Washington  City  become  the  Capital  ? 

15.  State  the  principal  causes,  and  name  four  of  the  most  important 
engagements  of  the  war  of  181 2. 

1 6.  What  event  in  the  history  of  this  country  makes  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing dates  important :  1607,  1620,  1643,  '756,  1776,  1787,  1789, 
1812,  1846,  1861? 

17.  What  two  political  parties  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution?  What  was  the  main  question  at  issue  between  these 
parties  ? 

18.  What  territory  has  been  acquired  by  our  government  since  its 
organization?  From  whom  and  by  what  means  obtained  in  each 
case? 

19.  Name  the  Presidents  who  have  died  while  in  office. 

20.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise  ? 

21.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 

22.  When  was  slavery  first  introduced,  and  when,  and  by  what 
means  abolished  ? 

23.  Name  the  Presidents,  in  order,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Mexican  war,  and  give  the  date  of  each  administration. 

24.  Who  was  on  the  throne  of  England  at  the  time  of  each  of  the 
following  events  :  Discovery  of  America,  Settlement  of  Massachusetts, 
Revolutionary  war? 

25.,  For  what,  in  connection  with  American  history,  is  each  of  the 
following  persons  noted :  Patrick  Henry,  Burgoyne,  Benedict  Arnold, 
I^Fayette,  Cornwallis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Salmon  P.  Chase  ? 

26.  Give  an  account  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  its  effect  upon 
the  country. 

27.  When  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enacted,  and  what  were  its 
provisions  ? 

28.  Give  the  date,  causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican  war. 

29.  State  briefly  the  story  of  the  Charter  Oak. 
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30.  What  three  new  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union  in  the  time 
of  Washington's  administration  ? 

31.  What  States  seceded  in  1861  ? 

32.  Locate  Valley  Forge.     What  has  made  this  place  noted  in 
history  ? 

33.  In  the  war  of  1 81 3,  what  battle  was  fought  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  ?     How  did  it  result  ? 

34.  Start  with  Washington's  army  when  he  first  took  command,  and 
trace  it  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

35.  What  historic  interest  attaches  to  York  town  ? 

36.  Contrast  Jefferson  Davis  and  Benedict  Arnold. 

37.  Contrast  Lincoln  and  Garfield. 

38.  What  Vice-Presidents  have  occupied  the  presidential  chair  ? 

39.  Name  the  Branches  or  Departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  chief  functions  of  each. 

40.  Write  a  brief  account  of  witchcraft  in  New  England. 


LIGHTNING  CALCULATORS. 

BY  I.  N.  SADDLER,  LEETONIA,  O. 

Among  teachers,  much  has  been  recently  said  in  regard  to  the 
"Quick  Calculation"  methods  of  instruction  in  operation  in  the  Han- 
cock School,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  Principal,  Prof.  Dolan,  has 
received  many  letters  from  Ohio  teachers,  asking  an  explanation  of  his 
•  system. 

Having  recently  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  inspect  the  school 
thoroughly,  I  will  state  what  I  was  able  to  learn,  in  the  hope  that  the 
report,  coming  from  an  "outsider,"  may  assist,  at  least,  in  throwing 
some  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  "Dolan  Method"  of  teaching  arithmetic  includes  the  four  fund- 
amental rules,  only,  as  Prof.  Dolan  thinks  that  subsequent  success  in 
mathematical  studies  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 
foundation  laid  while  studying  these  four  rules. 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  are  taught 
simultaneously.  A  pupil  is  not  allowed  to  subtract  2's,  after  he 
begins  the  consideration  of  abstract  numbers,  until  he  can  add  2  to  al. 
most  all  numbers  with  great  rapidity.  He  may  not  multiply  by  2  until 
he  can  rapidly  subtract  2  from  all  the  digits,  at  least.     Then  comes 
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mnltiplication  by  a,  and,  lastly,  division  by  2.  This  plan  is  contin- 
ued to  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  until  the  work  is  completed  to,  and  including  9. 
Sixteen  months  are  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  problems  are  arranged  after  a  well  studied  plan,  so  that  in  eaeh 
of  the  four  rules  all  possible  combinations  of  figures  will  have  been 
Earned.  The  first  twenty  problems  give  all  possible  additions  of  2  ; 
the  next  twenty,  all  possible  subtractions  of  2,  etc. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  method  is  the  element 
of  time  which  enters  into  all  its  operations.  A  pupil  is  required,  for 
instance,  to  add  a  combination  of  five  colums,  with  eleven  figures  in 
a  column,  in  30  seconds,  before  he  is  ''promoted"  to  the  next  higher 
digit  The  pupils  are  numbered,  and,  in  each  room,  on  the  black- 
board, is  a  table  showing  their  individual  standing,  and  exhibiting  at  a 
glance  the  figure  with  which  each  one  is  working;  thus,  23,  +5>  in* 
dicates  that  pupil  No.  23  is  adding  the  "5's  block."  No  attempt  js 
made  to  keep  them  together,  but  when  a  pupil  claims  that  he  has  com. 
pleted  a  certain  block,  he  is  examined,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  does 
the  required  work  in  the  proper  number  of  seconds  he  is  advanced  to 
the  next  block. 

We  herewith  present  such  a  ''block"  as  is  added  in  30  seconds,  by 
those  who  have  completed  the  course.  Many  of  the  pupils  did  it  in 
7  seconds,  while  all  were  through  in  26  seconds ! 


In  subtraction,  similar  combinations  are  given,  the  first 
one  under  the  8's  block  being  given,  as  follows : 

12839769762 
8888888888 


46327 

64583 
92068 

S7344 
91984' 

72839 

35656 
13470 
49863 

72584 
81056 


Twenty  examples  are  given  under  each  digit,  and  in  each 

rule,  and  pupils  complete  these  subtractions  in  10  seconds. 

I  gave  the  following  example,  and  many  pupils  completed 

the  work  in  five  seconds. 

84609323681 

38034598752 


In  multiplication,  a  peculiar  "table"  is  furnished  the  pupil,  and  he 
may  consult  it  freely,  as  the  rapidity  required  of  him  soon  causes  him 
to  learn  it  thoroughly  that  he  may  not  be  compelled  to  consult  it.  I 
give,  in  the  margin,  the  "3's"  as  the  numbers  are  a^anged  in  this 
table.  • 
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By  those  who  have  finished  this 
course  any  eleven  figures  are  multiplied 
by  any  digit,  in  10  seconds. 

The  sanre  table  answers  for  a  ''Di- 
vision Table,"  and  the  division  of  any 
eleven  figures,  by  any  digit,  is  accom- 
plished in  10  seconds. 

These  are  wonderful  results,  and 
Prof.  Dolan  and  City  Supt.  Lucky  are 
justly  proud  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state,  in  justice  to  the  teachers  and  Principal 
of  the  Hancock  School,  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  many 
pupils  in  other  branches,  1  was  unable  to  discover  any  neglect  in  any 
branch,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  extraordinary  work  in  numbers. 

Prof.  Dolan  will  publish  his  method,  with  all  the  combinations,  key, 
instructions,  etc.,  soon,  when  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  deeper  into  this  plan  for  making  ''lightning  calculators"  out  of 
he  masses. 


3  — 

3 

3-3  = 

6 

3-3-3  — 

9 

* 

3 

3-3-3  = 

12 

3-3 

3-3-3  = 

15 

3-3-3 

3-3-3  — 

18 

3 

3-3-3 

3-3-3  = 

21 

3-3 

3-3-3 

3-3-3  — 

24 

3.33 

3-3-3 

3-3-3  — 

27 

THE  BIBLE  tHE  BEST  CLASSIC. 

Whatever  their  crimes,  the  fact  is  known  to  some  of  the  best  ration- 
alistic and  infidel  writers  that  the  Bible  is  the  best  classic  in  the  world, 
and  they  quietly  avail  themselves  of  it  The  same  is  true  of  the  most 
popular  political  writers.  The  "classics,"  so  called  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, namely,  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  are  next  to  worthless  as 
classics.  A  quotation  from  01^  of  them,  or  an  allusion  to  them,  is 
about  as  agreeable  to  the  general  reader  as  a  piece  of  broken  brick  on 
a  lawn.  Shakespeare  is  useable  as  a  classic,  not  because  of  a  general 
familiarity  with  his  works  so  much  as  because  his  apothegms  are  a 
large  part  of  our  proverbial  expressions,  and  so  have  become  familiar. 
But  such  is  the  vast  range  of  scriptural  thought  and  expression,  and  so 
familiar  is  it  to  the  reading  public,  that  allusions  to  it  are  like  brilliant 
crystals  in  the  conglomerate  of  literary  work.  An  allusion  to  some- 
thing in  Virgil  or  Homer— the  most  familiar  of  the  old  classics— equally 
as  apt  and  illustrative  as  one  to  the  Scripture,  is,  to  the  great  mass  even 
of  the  learned,  either  dead  and  lusterless  or  worse.  The  reader  prob- 
ably has  to  stop  and  recall  the  thought  or  scene^alluded  to,  and  thus  the 
alluKion  becomes  an  obstruction ;  but  three  words  of  a  scriptural  allusion 
skillfully  employed,  may  send  the  light  in  every  direction,  like  a  dia* 
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mond.  It  may  be  employed  inaptly  and  clumsily,  of  course ;  but  it 
will  surprise  any  one  who  will  make  a  study  of  any  popular  writer, 
with  this  object  in  view,  to  find  how  much  he  owes  for  his  popularity 
to  this  greatest  of  the  .classics.  There  is  a  feeling  among^  many  reli- 
gious people  that  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  employed  as  a  classic, 
as  a  store-house  of  illustrations ;  as  a  magazine  for  the  weapons  of  wit 
and  ridicule  and  invective,  and  of  points  of  morals.  But  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  depends  altogether  on  the  kind  of  uses  to  which  they 
are  applied.  It  is  very  certain  that  writers  and  speakers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Scriptures  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  are 
not,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  not  make  use  of  their 
advantage.  — Interior. 


SYSTEM  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

BY  JAMES  KEELING,  HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

In  answer  to  the  Editor's  request,  to  hear  from  country  teachers  on 
the  above  subject,  suggested  by  the  article  of  L.  A.  Grise,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Monthly,  I  will  present  ray  views.  Every  live  coun- 
try teacher  in  the  State^  has  felt  the  need  of  a  more  systematic  curricu- 
lum than  we  now  have.  Just  as  long  as  the  ungraded  schools  are  run 
as  they  now  are,  without  any  system,  the  graded  schools  will  excel 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  district  school  until 
something  is  done  in  this  line.  Most  teachers  can,  by  persuasion,  in- 
duce pupils  to  take  a  course  corresponding  to  a  course  in  the  graded 
schools  for  the  same  age,  but  sometimes  there  are  parents  who  refuse 
to  procure  necessary  books  for  the  pupils;  then  what  is  to  be  done? 
Let  me  give  an  instance :  Last  winter,  in  my  school,  I  had  one  pupil 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  never  studied  geography.  Of  course, 
when  he  first  commenced  school,  I  requested  him  to  procure  a  book 
and  take  up  the  study.  He  refused,  and  when  I  appealed  to  his  father 
he  sustained  him.  He  treated  mental  arithmetic  in  the  same  way.  I 
was  obliged  to  drop  the  subject,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  other 
pupils  followed  this  one's  example,  when  they  were  asked  to  study 
difficult  branches.  What  could  I  do  ?  A  regular  system  would  obviate 
such  trouble,  for  then  each  pupil  would  be  compelled  to  take  up  all 
the  branches  in  the  course,  as  they  now  do  in  our  city  schools;  and  a 
much  more  efficient  work  would  be  accomplished  than  is  now  done. 
A  township  board  could  just  as  easily  regulate  a  proper  course  in  the 
township  as  the  city  board  in  the  city.    Furthermore,  I  think  a  county 
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superintendent  would  improve  the  ungraded  schools  to  a  great  extent, 
and  he  would  help  good  live  teachers  too.  People  complain  that  the 
country  schools  are  not  as  efficient  as  the  city  schools,  and  blame  the 
teacher  for  it,  which  is  unjust,  as  we  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the 
want  of  system  under  which  we  labor.  A  regular  system  and  county 
supervision  may  be  severe  on  some  poor  and  lazy  teachers,  but  so  much 
the  better.  Away  with  such.  They  ought  to  be  out  of  the  ranks,  and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

More  system  we  must  have  to  have  good  schools,  and  if  county  su- 
pervision will  help  to  get  it  I  hope  we  will  soon  have  it. 

[A  systematic  course  of  study  for  country  schools,  is  a  thing  greatly 
to  be  desired.  A  movement  in  this  direction  is  on  foot  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  wonder  is  that  Ohio  is  not  up  and  doing  in  the 
matter.  Let  there  be  a  general  movement  all  along  the  line.  Let 
country  teachers  take  the  matter  up  in  their  various  township  and 
county  associations.  They  are  abundantiy  able  to  undertake  and  carry 
it  through.  What  do  you  say,  country  teachers  ?  Is  not  this  a  work 
worthy  of  your  best  thought  and  your  most  earnest  effort  ?  There  is 
no  need  to  wait  for  a  county  superintendent,  you  can  do  it  yourselves. 
The  Monthly  is  at  your  service  whenever  it  can  aid  you.  Start  the 
work  in  every  county  at  once,  and  report  progress  through  the 
Monthly. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  notice  that  the  Belmont  County 
Teachers'  Association  has  taken  hold  of  this  matter  in  earnest.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  five  hours  were  spent  in  discussing  a  course  of  study 
for  ungraded  schools,  submitted  by  a  committee  previously  appointed. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  with  but  three  dissenting 
votes.  We  hope  some  one  will  send  us  a  synopsis  of  this  report  for 
publication. — Ed.] 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING  SPELLING. 

When  should  pupils  begin  to  learn  to  spell  ?  There  should  be  no 
oral  spelling,  or  written  spelling  either,  from  memory  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of  school  life ;  yet  pupils  should  be  learn- 
ing to  spell  from  the  start.  How  ?  By  copying  in  script  well-written 
sentences  set  by  the  teacher  on  the  board. 

Sometimes  these  sentences  may  be  taken  from  the  primer,  but  they 
should  generally  be  the  language  of  the  pupils  themselves,  including 
certain  words  given  by  the  teacher. 


3^2  Hints  an  Teaching  Spelling, 

Assigmng  Spelling  Lessons, — ^The  teacher  should  not  merely  say, 
"Prepare  the  tenth  lesson,"  or,  "Your  dicUtion  will  be  the  first  twelve 
lines  on  page  24."  The  pupils  should  pronounce  after  the  teacher  the 
words  of  the  lesson,  looking  at  them  carefully  as  they  do  so.  Peculiar 
or  difficult  words  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  spelled 
simultaneously  by  the  pupils,  and  hints  should  be  given  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lesson. 

Preparing  Spelling  Lessons, — We  wish  to  teach  the  forms  of  the  words, 
not  their  sounds.  Unfortunately,  forms  of  the  words  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  sounds  in  English ;  hence  the  form  of  a  word  must  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  not  through  the  ear.  It  is 
perfecdy  clear,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  making  good  spellers  consists 
in  teaching  pupils  to  see  words  accurately.  The  London  Times  once 
said,  "Spelling  is  learned  by  reading,  and  nothing  but  reading  can 
teach  spelling."  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule,  that  a  good  reader  is 
always  a  good  speller.  These  fact$  all  point  the  thoughtful  teacher  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  already  stated — spelling  depends  upon  the 
power  of  seeing  with  precision.  It  follows  that  the  exercise  which 
compels  the  pupils  to  look  most  carefully  at  words  must  be  the  best 
method  of  preparing  a  spelling  lesson.  Unquestionably,  this  exercise 
is  transcription.  Let  the  pupils  copy  on  their  slates  the  lesson  to  be 
prepared.  The  lesson  may  be  prepared  as  a  home  exercise,  if  due 
care  be  taken  by  the  teacher  in  examining  both  writing  and  spelling. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  compel  scrutinizing  attention  to  the  words 
to  be  copied.  The  whole  value  of  the  exercise  depends  on  this  being 
done. 

Repeating  the  letters  of  a  word  orally  is  of  little  benefit.  Make  the 
pupils  see  the  words,  and,  if  possible,  never  let  a  pupil  see  a  word 
wrongly  spelled. 

Testing  Spelling  Lessons. — There  are  only  two  methods,  oral  and 
written.  The  oral  method  alone  is  of  very  little  practical  value.  An 
American  writer  records  the  case  of  a  young  man  "who  won  three 
prizes  at  spelling-schools,  but  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in  a  note 
written  to  a  school  board.  "^''  Oral  spelling  does  not  accustom  the  eye 
to  the  form  of  the  word  in  writing.  This  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it,  and 
all  modern  teachers  recommend  that  spelling  lessons  be  conducted 
chiefly  in  writing. 

Correcting  Spelling  Lessons, — ^They  must  be  corrected  thoroughly.  If 
proper  preparations  have  been  made  as  recommended,  very  few  errors 
will  be  made.  In  a  large  class  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  examine 
personally  the  book  or  slate  of  each  pupil,  except  in  the  case  of  review 
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lessons  consisting  of  words  previously  misspelled  in  the  class.  These 
should  always  be  examined  by  the  teacher.  In  other  lessons,  one  of 
the  following  plans  may  be  adopted  : 

1.  The  pupils  exchange  slates,  and  the  teacher  gives  the  correct 
spelling,  word  by  word,  the  pupils  marking  those  that  are  wrong. 

2.  Pupils  retain  their  own  slates,  and  different  pupils  are  called  on 
to  spell  the  words.  Those  agreeing  with  the  spelling  indicate  by  rais- 
ing the  hand,  before  the  teacher  decides  as  to  its  correctness.  Marking 
as  before. 

3.  Slates  are  exchanged,  and  the  corrections  made  as  in  No.  2. 

While  the  teacher  writes  the  correct  spelling  on  the  board,  each  pu- 
pil may  correct  his  own  work,  and  slates  and  books  be  exchanged  for 
revision  only.  The  latter  method  is  probably  the  best  with  honest 
pupils. 

In  all  cases  where  slates  are  exchanged,  the  pupil  owning  the  slate 
should  have  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  marking  done  by  his  neigh- 
bor. 

Reviews. — Each  pupil  should  write  correctly  the  words  which  he 
mis-es,  about  five  times,  to  impress  the  correct  forms  on  his  mind.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  ought  to  make  a  list  at  the  end  of  his  book  of  all 
the  errors  he  makes.  From  this  list  the  teacher  should  prepare  his  re- 
views. The  words  missed  are  the  only  words  that  need  to  be  taught. 
"Leave  no  enemy  in  the  rear."     Review  regularly. 

General  Suggestions, — i.  The  teacher  should  always  articulate  clearly 
and  pronounce  correctly  when  giving  words  for  spelling. 

2.  Never  overstrain  the  enunciation  of  a  word  in  order  to  indicate  its 
spelling. 

3.  Allow  only  one  trial  in  spelling  orally  or  in  writing. 

4.  In  spelling  orally,  the  divisions  into  syllables  should  be  marked 
by  slight  pauses,  but  in  no  other  way. 

5.  Do  not  assign  lessons  too  difficult  for  the  pupils  who  have  to 
prepare  them.     This  compels  the  pupils  to  spell  badly. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  spelling  should  be  taught  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  means  of  composition,  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in 
spelling  the  wofds  in  their  own  vocabularies. 

7.  In  some  of  the  dictation  lessons,  time  may  be  saved  by  having  on- 
ly the  words  in  italics  spelled.  The  teacher  should  read  the  whole 
sentence  and  emphasize  the  word  to  be  spelled. — Literary  Notes. 
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READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  cause  for  grave  regret  that  so  few  teachers  are  really  well-read 
persons,  so  few  have  any  extended  knowledge  of  literature,  or  are 
familiar  even  with  the  names  of  the  standard  writers  of  the  language. 
Perhaps,  many  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  this.  They  had  few  books 
at  their  homes  ;  neighboring  libraries  are  few  and  scantily  filled,  and 
books  are  luxuries  which  their  limited  means  can  seldom  procure.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  our  district  schools  have  parents 
whose  education  is  but  slight,  and  whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  getting  and  saving  of  money.  The  limited  culture  which  their 
children  have  received  has  been  given  but  grudgingly,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  any  books  not  needed  by  the  curriculum  of  the  school  work 
has,  of  course,  been  regarded  as  so  much  money  altogether  thrown 
away.  For  these  reasons,  we  say,  teachers  are  often  not  to  blame  that 
their  range  of  reading  is  not  wide,  but  they  are  to  be  held  censurable 
if  they  do  not  use  every  means  to  increase  such  range,  and  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  valuable  and  standard  writings  of  our  English 
tongue.  There  is  so  much  information  to  be  gained  outside  of  mere 
text-book  teaching,  so  much  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
working  teacher,  that  we  would  advise  every  one  engaged  in  the  duty 
of  instructing,  to  read  all  the  books  that  his  opportunities  and  means 
will  permit.  The  value  of  such  outside  cultivation  may  not  be  at  first 
computable  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  can  be  thus  reckoned  in  time, 
and  to  the  abundant  satisfaction  of  the  one  most  interested. 


WHAT  SHOULD  WE  EDUCATE  FOR  ? 

I  ask  myself  if  the  system  of  education  at  present  going  on  in  our 
nation  is  a  system  which  has  a  proper  relation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
nation.  I  look  round  me,  to  see  the  nation  in  chaos  of  thought  and 
action ;  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  correctly  defined  as  social  revolu- 
tion in  one  part,  and  mental  revolution  in  all  parts ;  mental  revolution 
that  might,  by  merest  accident,  by  one  or  two  day's  shortness  of  food, 
from  failure  of  foreign  supply  and  panic  thereupon,  pass,  after  a  few 
years  of  further  chaos,  into  physical  revolution.  And  the  thought 
which  occurs  to  my  mind,  as  it  must  to  all  who  think,  is,  Are  we  edu- 
cating to  prevent  catastrophe  ?  Are  we  educating  the  young  to  become 
useful,  independent,  and  capable  working  members  of  society,  ready 
to  work  with  muscle  as  well  as  brain,  in  orderly  and  profitable  form, 
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or  are  we  educating  them  to  become  mere  troublers  without  design, 
repiners  without  hope,  schemers  without  self-endurance,  masters  of  tljp 
forces  of  Nature  herself,  knowing  how  to  use  them  for  temporary,  self- 
ish, insane  objects,  but  not  knowing  how  to  apply  them  for  splendid 
results  and  the  general  good  ? 

The  national  necessities  as  the  bases  of  national  education  are,  first 
and  foremost,  these  :  that  although  in  the  early  days  of  youth  the  three 
simple  elementary  educational  practices  of  learning  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  calculate,  are  necessities  for  the  time,  they  are  comparatively 
valueless  unless  combined  with  further  necessities  of  a  physical  kind — 
namely,  sound  and  systematic  muscular  training ;  freedom  of  breathing, 
and  circulation  of  the  blood ;  practical  training,  so  that  the  body  can 
be  structurally  built  up  and  sustained  in  health ;  preparation  for  all  du- 
ties requiring  precision,  decision,  presence  of  mind,  and  endurance ; 
and  readiness  to  acquire  any  craft  or  handicraft  that  may  bring  a  use- 
ful living ;  in  a  word,  an  education  that  shall  bring  the  mental  and 
physical  qualities  of  every  person  into  faithful  harmony  and  good-will, 
— From  '^'^ National  Necessities  and  National  Ediuation^^^  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August. 


CHILD  TRAINING. 


If  God  give  you  children,  love  them  with  wisdom,  correct  them  with 
affection  ;  never  strike  in  passion,  and  suit  the  correction  to  their  age 
as  well  as  fault.  Convince  them  of  their  error  before  you  chastise  them, 
and  try  them ;  if  they  show  remorse  before  severity,  never  use  that  but 
in  case  of  obstinacy  or  impenitency.  Punish  them  more  by  their  un- 
derstandings than  the  rod,  and  show  them  the  folly,  shame,  and  undu- 
tifulness  of  their  faults,  rather  with  a  grieved  than  an  angry  counten- 
ance, and  you  will  sooner  affect  their  natures,  and  with  a  nobler  sense, 
than  a  servile  and  rude  chastisement  can  produce.  I  know  the 
methods  of  some  are  severe  corrections  for  faults,  and  artificial  praises 
when  they  do  well,  and  sometimes  rewards ;  but  this  course  awakens 
passions  worse  than  their  faults ;  for  one  begets  base  fear,  if  not  hatred, 
the  other  pride  and  vain-glory,  both  which  should  be  avoided  in  a  re- 
ligious education  of  youth  ;  for  they  equally  vary  from  it,  and  deprave 
nature.  There  should  be  the  greatest  care  imaginable,  what  impress- 
ions are  given  to  children  ;  that  method  which  earliest  awakens  their 
understandings  of  love,  duty,  sobriety,  just  and  honorable  things,  is  to 
be  preferred. 


3S6  ''That  will  do  very  wellin  the  city,  etc.'* 

Education  is  the  stamp  which  parents  give  to  their  children ;  they 
pass  among  men  for  that  they  breed  them,  or  for  less  value,  perhaps, 
through  all  their  days.  The  world  is  in  nothing  more  wanting  and 
more  reprovable,  both  in  precept  and  example;  they  do  with  their 
children  as  with  their  souls — put  them  out  at  livery  for  so  much  a  year. 
They  will  trust  their  estates  or  shops  with  none  but  themselves ;  but  for 
their  souls  and  posterity  they  have  less  solicitude.  But  do  you  rear 
your  children  yourselves — I  mean  as  to  their  morals,  and  be  their  bish- 
ops and  teachers  in  the  principles  of  conversation.  As  they  are  in- 
structed, so  they  are  likely  to  be  qualified,  and  your  posterity  by  their 
precepts  and  examples  which  they  receive  from  yours. 

Were  mankind  herein  more  cautious,  they  would  better  discharge 
their  duty  to  God  and  posterity,  and  their  children  would  owe  them 
more  for  their  education  than  for  their  inheritances.  Be  not  unequal 
in  your  love  to  your  children,  at  least  in  the  appearance  of  it;  it  is  both 
unjust  and  indiscreet ;  it  lessens  love  to  parents,  and  provokes  envy 
among  children.  Let  them  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  of  the  same 
dish,  have  the  same  allowance  as  to  time  and  expense.  Bring  them  up 
to  some  employment,  and  give  all  equal  but  the  eldest,  and  to  the 
eldest  a  double  portion  is  very  well.  Teach  them  also  frugality,  and 
they  will  not  want  substance  for  their  posterity,  A  little  beginning, 
with  industry  and  thrift,  will  make  an  estate  ;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference  between  saving  and  sordid.  Be  not  scanty  any  more  than  su- 
perfluous, but  rather  make  bold  with  yourselves  than  be  straight  to 
others;  therefore  let  your  charity  temper  your  frugality  and  theirs. — 
William  Penn, 


"THAT  WILL  DO  VERY  WELL  IN  THE  CITY,  BUT 
IT  IS  IMPRACTICABLE  IN  THE  COUNTRY." 

The  substance  of  the  caption  of  this  article  is  heard  in  almost  every 
teachers*  meeting.  The  idea  seems  to  be  common  that  methods  that 
succeed  well  in  graded  schools  are  not  applicable  to  ungraded  schools. 
That  the  notion  is  a  false  one  has  l>een  practically  demonstrated  a 
thousand  times.  The  statement  is  made  sometimes  by  persons  who  are 
unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  required  to  test  a  new  method  j 
sometimes  by  persons  who  have  simply  heard  the  thing  affirmed  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true ;  always  by  persons  who  have  never 
given  the  matter  a  fair  and  thorough  trial. 

If  children  in  the  city  can  save  time  in  learning  to  read  by  using  the 
"word  method"  instead  of  the  old  *'a,  b,  c  method,"  children  in  the 
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country  can  save  time  in  the  same  way.  If  city  children  can  be 
profited  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  Grube  Method  in  Numbers,  so  can 
country  children.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  city  children  to  write 
compositions  are  the  best  methods  to  teach  country  children.  The 
child-mind  is  the  same  in  the  city  and  in  the  country ;  the  subject-mat- 
ter to  be  learned  is  the  same  in  city  and  country,  and  if  the  teacher  is 
the  same  the  results  must  be  similar. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  management  of  large  graded  schools  more  ma- 
chinery is  necessary  than  is  needed  in  isolated  schools ;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  teacher  of  the  graded  school,  having  fewer  classes,  can  accom- 
plish more  in  a  given  time  than  can  the  over- worked  teacher  of  an  un- 
graded school ;  yet  the  facts  remain  that  the  subject  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  mind  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  a  method  that 
is  good,  is  good  without  regard  to  place. 

The  above  is  not  mere  theory.  There  is  not  a  successful  method 
used  in  the  city  schools  to-day  that  has  not  been  successfully  used  in 
country  schools.  If  those  teachers  and  educational  papers  that  are 
continuously  asserting  that  certain  methods  are  "very  well  for  cities 
but  wholly  impracticable  in  the  country,"  will  take  pains  to  learn  the 
facts  and  use  their  reason  and  common  sense,  just  a  little,  they  will  see 
the  inconsistency  of  their  position, — Indiana  School  Journal. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  High  School  is  comparatively  a  recent  growth,  and  its  place  and 
functions  in  our  educational  system  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  It 
arose  in  answer  to  a  demand  in  our  modern  society  for  something  more 
in  the  education  of  the  masses  than  the  barest  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
In  many  instances  it  has  attempted  but  little  besides  instruction  in 
what  are  known  as  the  common  branches.  In  other  cases  it  has  been 
expanded  into  a  miniature  college,  and  made  to  appear  as  if  it  were 
sufficient  for  the  complete  education  of  youth,  without  pointing  to  any- 
thing higher.  It  has  not,  as  a  general  rule,  been  organized  and  con- 
ducted with  reference  to  any  higher  course  of  training ;  so  that  those 
seeking  a  liberal  education  have  generally  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  leave  the  High  School  and  resort  to  the  special  preparatory  school, 
or  to  private  tuition,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  entering 
college. 

I  believe  the  High  School  is  likely  to  remain  an  important  feature  of 
our  public  school  system ;  but  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  find  out  its 
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appropriate  field  of  labor,  and  confine  itself  to  that,  according  to  its 
means  and  opportunities,  so  that  it  shall  furnish  the  very  best  of  what 
it  undertakes  to  furnish.  It  should  be  adapted  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  it  exists,  and  to  the  needs  of  the  life  of  the  people.  I  see  no 
good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  such  an  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tion of  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges  to  each  other  that  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  High  School  may  be  alike  serviceable  as  pre- 
paration for  College,  and  as  fitness  for  the  work  of  life.  This  would 
unify  and  harmonize  our  educational  system,  causing  the  parts  to  fit 
into  each  other,  and  materially  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  in 
the  work  of  making  good  citizens. 

Of  course  the  chief  function  of  the  State  in  education  is  to  give  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  the  whole  people ;  but  I  believe  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  duty  as  well  as  of  interest  require  it  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  aspirations  of  those  who  thirst  for  higher  attain- 
ments, thereby  increasing  the  intellectual  power  and  influence 
of  each  community  by  increasing  the  number  of  educated  persons  in 
it.     Many  worthy  and  promising  youth  may  be  thereby  started  and 

pointed  onward  in  the  path  of  learning  which  may  lead  them  into  the 
highest  walks  of  usefulness,  who  might  otherwise  never  rise  to  respect- 
able mediocrity.  In  this  way  the  State  may  secure  the  development 
of  her  talent  and  genius  more  effectively  and  economically  than  any 
other  agency  could  secure  it,  and  add  greatiy  to  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  country. 

A  NEWSPAPER  skilfully  says  :  **Tke  best  way  to  keep  a  boy  at  home 
is  to  tell  him  to  stay  there,  and  make  it  a  point  to  have  him  obey  you. 
Begin  early,  and  you  have  the  problem  solved."  In  other  words,  the 
lesson  is  that  the  parent  should  assert  his  authority  and  have  it  recog- 
nized and  respected  by  the  boy,  and  then  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
This  applies  to  other  things  in  the  management  of  boys — to  church- 
going,  for  instance,  about  which  there  is  so  much  difficulty  of  theory 
and  practice  in  the  newspapers  and  among  the  people.  If  parents 
wish  a  lesson  in  respect  to  what  is  wisest  in  this  matter,  it  can  be 
taught  in  words  such  as  these :  *  *The  best  way  to  get  a  boy  to  go  to 
church  is  to  tell  him  to  go,  and  make  it  a  point  to  have  him  obey  you. 
Begin  early  and  you  have  the  problem  solved."  This  sets  aside  the 
usual  theory  that  if  the  services  are  not  '^attractive"  to  him  he  ought 
to  stay  away. — U.  P, 

Mental  Arithmetic. — Our  arithmetics  are  too  voluminous.  Let 
there  be  more  drill  in  rapid  mental  combinations  and  practical  meth- 
ods and  principles,  and  less  study  of  abstruse  processes.  Rapid  men-» 
tal  combinations  should  be  daily  practiced  till  pupils  can  add,  multi- 
ply and  divide  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  accuracy.  The  art  of 
arithmetic  will  thus  be  mastered  though  the  profundities  of  the  science 
be  not  explored. — Hon,  B,  G.  Northrop. 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


In  my  own  proper  person,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  connection  with  the  Month- 
ly is  not  such  as  should  prevent  my  calling  upon  the  schoolmasters  of  Ohio,  to 
come  by  scores  and  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  to  its  support.  As  may  be 
seen  by  consulting?  the  front  cover,  Mr.  Findley  is  sole  proprietor.  Articles  for 
insertion  are  submitted  to  him.  He  collects  the  educational  intelligence  items. 
I  am  employed  to  hurl  nuggets  of  wisdom,  short  pedagogic  sermons  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  into  the  editorial  department.  Mr.  F.  will  also  write  for  this 
department.  I  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  wise  and  witty  fel- 
lows of  the  guild. 

But  I  set  out  to  ask  all  my  friends  to  send  up  to  Akron  lists  of  subscribers 
as  though  they  were  sending  them  to  me ;  and  all  of  Mr.  Findley's  friends — ^their 
name  is  legion — to  notice  that  he  is  the  editor  and  I,  the  hired  man ;  and  every- 
body to  remember  that  this  is  the  same  old  journal  that  has  for  so  many  years 
been  battling  for  free  education  and  teachers'  rights,  and  that  it  does  not  sue  for 
patronage  in  other  States,  but  looks  for  support,  and  generous  support  too,  to 
the  teachers  of  Ohio.     Shall  it  look  in  vain  ?  B. 


A  COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

We  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  made  at  the  Niagara 
meeting  by  Mrs.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  concerning  the  organization,  by  the 
State  Association,  of  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  We  look  upon  this  as  the 
most  important  measure  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  Association  for 
several  years ;  and  we  trust  that  the  prompt  action  of  the  Association  in  putting 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  Mrs.  Williams  at  its  head,  may 
prove  an  earnest  of  the  successful  inauguration  and  carrying  out  of  the  meas- 
ure. To  mature  a  plan  and  carry  it  into  successful  operation  will,  as  Mrs.  Will- 
iams says,  involve  much  labor,  and  require  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
wisest,  and  most  capable,  and,  therefore,  the  most  over-worked  members  of  the 
Association.  But  we  believe  there  are  enough  wise-hearted  and  devoted  men 
and  women  among  the  teachers  of  Ohio,  to  undertake  so  good  a  work  and  to 
carry  it  out  successfully.  An  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  eminent  success  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  Course.  We  quote 
the  following  from  Our  Continent  as  showing  the  estimate  in  which  the  Chau- 
tauqua effort  is  held  by  competent  authority,  and  as  having  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  measure  proposed  : 

"The  Chautauqua  idea  is  the  discovery  that  thirty  thousand  men  and  women, 
of  all  ranks  and  classes  from  our  American  life,  young  and  old,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  can  be  induced  by  the  power  of  co-operation,  sympathy  and 
mutual  encouragement,  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  reading  and  obtain  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  books  prescribed  in  the  Chautauqua  course,  during  a  period 
of  one,  two,  three  and  even  four  successive  years. 
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"The  course  is  not  at  all  a  surprising  one.  Collei^e  graduates  are  inclined  to 
look  at  it  with  contempt.  It  only  n^quires  forty  minutes  a  day  to  fulfil  its  re- 
quirements. The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  anybody,  can  pve  that,  and  the  results 
are  simply  amazing.  It  supplements  both  the  common  school  and  the  college. 
It  turns  the  wasted  moments  of  life,  worn  and  burdened  by  manual  toil,  into 
restful  oases,  full  of  fair  flowers  and  ripe  fruit.  By  the  same  system,  perfected 
and  enlarged,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  boy  who  leaves  school  for  business  at 
sixteen  should  not  graduate  at  thirty  a  riper,  better  scholar,  and  a  stronger 
man,  though  he  has  never  had  a  tutor  or  been  inside  the  walls  of  a  college,  than 
this  fellow  who  sweeps  on  through  the  curriculum,  and  comes  out  at  twenty  a 
full-fledged  A.  B.  The  Chautauqua  Idea' — the  idea  that  is  greater  than  Chau- 
tauqua, wider  and  deeper  than  the  little  lake,  broader  than  the  close-ribbed  cor- 
poration whose  managers  boast  that  'no  man  can  sell  or  buy  a  pint  of  peanuts 
or  a  newspaper  on  the  grounds  except  with  their  license,'  and  higher  than  the 
breezy  hills  in  which  it  is  cradled, — consists  of  the  discovery  of  an  'annex'  to 
our  American  educational  system  which  is  capable  of  practical  application  to 
the  interior  of  every  American  home.  What  the  system  of  Froebel  has  proved 
to  the  primary  education  of  a  generation  ago,  such  will  the  'Chautauqua  Idea' 
yet  prove  itself  to  be  with  regard  to  the  public  school  education,  which  is  so 
generally  regarded  by  thoughtful  men  of  all  classes  with  a  sort  of  surprised  sus- 
picion because  of  its  unsatisfactory  results.  The  Chautauqua  Idea  is  worthy  of 
study,  of  adoption  and  development  by  the  American  educator,  and,  despite  all 
that  may  be  tied  about  its  neck,  is  destined,  we  sincerely  believe  after  close  and 
impartial  study  of  its  methods,  to  immortalize  its  birthplace  and  its  inventor. 
It  is  the  American  university  of  the  future  in  embryo." 


"THE  QUINCY  METHOD." 

A  correspondent  asks  us  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  "Quincy  Method."  We 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  methods  pursued  in  the  schools 
of  Quincy.  Our  impressions  have  been  received  from  what  we  have  read  from 
time  to  time  in  the  papers  about  how  they  teach  school  at  Quincy,  and  impres- 
sions so  received  are  liable  to  be  incorrect.  As  we  understand  it,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  about  the  "Quincy  Method,"  unless  it  be  a  closer  following 
of  nature  than  is  usually  attained.  The  aim  is  to  make  practical  application 
of  the  principles  recognized  by  all  students  of  the  science  of  education,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : 

1.  Exercise,  self-activity,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  human  growth. 

2.  Things,  not  words,  are  the  primary  objects  of  attention  and  thought. 

3.  The  senses  are  the  soul's  gate-ways. 

4.  Words  are  only  symbols,  and  are  useless  unless  they  lead  the  mind  to  the 
ideas  symbolized. 

5.  Curiosity  and  activity  are  inherent  qualities  of  mind. 

6.  The  affections  exert  a  controlling  influence  over  other  faculties  of  young 
minds. 

Col.  Parker,  the  chief  apostle  of  Quincyism,  has  repeatedly  said  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  "Quincy  Method"  properly  so  called.  It  seems  to  be  a  re- 
action against  rote  teaching  or  word  cramming,  the  central  idea  being  to  keep 
pupils'  minds  pleasurably  engaged  in  thinking,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating ideas  with  the  words  they  learn  and  use.  We  have  the  impression  that 
this  reaction  set  in  earlier  in  many  other  places  than  at  Quincy,  but  for  some 
reason  Quincy  has  made  the  most  noise  about  it,  and,  perhaps,  has  made  the 
greatest  progress. 
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LITERARY  PIRACY. 

Manuals  for  teachers  are  namerous,  and  many  of  them  are  good,  showing  not 
only  careful  research,  comparison,  and  refloction,  but  originality  and  literary 
ability. 

A  book  that  would  combine  the  igood  suggestions  of  all  these  manuals  and 
give  in  addition  '*the  result  of  a  prolonged  experience  in  the  school-room  and 
in  teacher's  institutes"  and  which,  as  the  author  informs  us,  has  formed  a  daily 
subject  of  thought  for  the  past  five  years"  ought  to  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
teaching  fraternity,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  "School-Room  Guide'' 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  many  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  is  also  popular 
in  New  Jersey. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  very  modestly  says  that  "wishing  to  do  justice  to 
everybody,  no  claim  that  may  be  fairly  made  to  any  idea,  fact  or  method  in  it 
will  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  something  may  be  left  even  when  all 
claims  are  satisfied."  With  such  a  good  natured  author,  it  is  impossible  to 
quarrel,  and  sordid  publishers  and  irate  authors,  coming  in  search  of  stolen 
property,  are  politely  told  that  "all  facts,  methods  and  principles  found  in  the 
book,  come  whence  they  may,  have  been  fused  into  a  common  whole" 

The  method  of  reducing  all  literary  property  that  we  may  desire,  to  a  "com- 
mon whole"  and  then  stamping  our  own  brand  upon  it,  is  not  explained  in  the 
"Guide,"  and  a  short  exposition  of  the  method  may  not  only  be  interesting  to 
the  reader,  but  may  possibly  find  a  place  in  a  future  edition  of  the  "Guide." 

We  will  take  the  chapter  on  "History,"  in  the  "Guide,"  as  an  example  of  the 
method,  but  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  explain  the  method  so  clearly  and  fully 
as  to  enable  the  reader  to  "reduce"  literary  property  to  a  *' common  whole*'  and 
appropriate  what  he  wishes,  not  only  with  a  quiet  conscience  but  with  an 
appearance  of  benevolence. 

A  few  general  explanations  in  the  beginning  will  be  found  useful,  and  follow- 
ing the  manner  of  the  "Guide,"  we  will  throw  these  explanations  into  the  form 
of  suggestions,  as  follows : 

1.  Eschew  all  quotation  marks,  and  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  au- 
thor whose  property  is  being  "reduced." 

2.  Look  over  carefully  the  property  to  be  "reduced"  and  select  some  good 
sentence  with  which  to  begin,  and  then  rearrange  the  property  with  reference 
to  this  sentence. 

3.  Supply  conjunctions  where  needed. 

The  following  is  the  first  page  of  the  chapter  on  "History,"  which,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  references  given,  has  been  "reduced"  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham's 
^'Methods  of  Instruction"  : 

Our  schools  can  permit  their  pupils  to  devote  but  a  small  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  study  of  history.  If  all  other  studies  were  neglected,  a  life  time  is  much 
too  short  to  acquaint  one's  self  fully  with  all  the  facts  of  history. — (  Wicker- 
sham,  p.  418.) 

The  facts  of  history  comprise  the  sum  of  the  events  that  man  has  brought 
about  in  all  the  teeming  centuries  since  first  he  inhabited  the  earth.     The  num- 
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ber  18  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive,  and  historianB  do  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them.  They  describe  some  of  the  grandest  and  most 
interesting  features  of  a  nation's  life,  and  leave  the  rest  to  be  inferred  or  for- 
gotten.—(P.  414.) 

History  describes  the  past  conditions  and  actions  of  men,  and  investigates  the 
causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  them. — (P.  414.) 

History  should  be  taught  from  a  series  of  progressive  stand-points. — (P. 
424.) 

In  the  history  of  every  nation  there  are  certain  prominent  events  from  which 
as  centers  other  minor  events  have  seemed  to  emanate,  and  to  which  they  bear 
reference. — (P.  424.) 

The  above  page  on  "History"  is  reprinted  exactly  as  found  in  the  "Guide*' 
with  the  exception  of  the  references,  which  we  have  inserted  in  parentheses 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Emerson's  essays  read  as  well  backward,  sentence 
by  sentence,  as  in  the  order  they  now  stand. 

If  this  be  true  the  labor  of  "reducing"  Emersdn  would  be  trifling  compared 
to  the  labor  of  producing  such  a  book  as  the  "Guide."  H.  T.  S. 


"As  turning  the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  burn,  so  change  of  studies,  a  dull 
brain."  This  simile  is  credited  to  high  authority,  the  poet,  Longfellow.  That 
the  illustration  is  a  true  one  we  know,  for  we  have  sat  by,  while  the  room  burst 
frost-like  into  rosy  bloom  caught  from  the  glowing  back-log. 

But  suppose  we  should  keep  the  logs  in  constant  rotation  ;  or  suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  bark  is  fairly  charred,  we  remove  the  log  from  the  fire-place  and 
put  in  its  stead  a  fresh  one,  to  be  treated  as  its  foregoer  was,  and  make  room 
for  the  next  log  in  the  curriculum ;  and  suppose  we  call  the  first  log  algebra, 
the  second  geometry,  the  third,  political  economy  or  some  other  sappy  fuel. 
We  may  spoil  a  good  many  sticks  but  what  sort  of  a  fire  shall  we  have  ? 

It  is  in  evidence  that  high  school  seniors,  when,  in  the  study  of  physics,  they 
have  need  of  the  aid  of  an  equation,  sometimes  confess  that  they  have  mislaid 
their  text-box  in  algobra,  and  likewise  all  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Drafts 
on  their  geometry  would  probably  be  honored  in  the  same  way.  Is  there  not, 
honestly  and  earnestly,  great  need  of  fewer  studies  and  more  thorough  work  ? 
Is  the  element  of  time  in  mental  growth  and  acquisition  allowed  i\A  due  signifi- 
cance ?  The  hard  woods  grow  slowly,  and  I  suspect  that  a  forcing  process  would 
produce  a  spongy  texture. 

It  is  an  old  song,  that  which  is  sung  for  the  ears  of  young  teachers,  with  the 
refrain : — Go  ye  into  your  sub-district  before  the  morning  upon  which  your 
school  is  to  open  ;  begin  the  work  of  learningthe  big  folks  before  you  commence 
teaching  the  little  ones  ;  see  that  things  are  not  a  chaos  about  and  in  the  school- 
house  ;  feel  as  much  as  possible  like  a  citizen,  and  as  little  like  a  stranger,  or 
sojourner,  or  carpet-bagger  as  you  can.  To  ensure  against  the  last,  take  a  trunk, 
and  have  in  it  one  dozen  good  books,  for  use,  not  show ;  tho'  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  caught  with  a  book  in  your  hand.  Confess  there  are  several 
(hings  you  don't  know,  but  which  you  will  know,  the  "will"  many  times  under- 
scored. 
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One  of  the  demands  of  the  times  is  for  this  muscular  determination  on  the 
teacher's  part  to  grow  in  knowledge.  Oh  for  a  mirror  which  would  reflect,  not 
the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  man,  but  the  teacher.  "It  wad  frae  mony  a 
blunder  free  us  and  foolish  notion."  This  sturdy  resolve — to  know  things  in 
their  settings,  their  causes  and  results — should  be  attended  by  a  teachable 
spirit. 

Of  the  classes  into  which  an  institute,  or  any  gathering  of  young  teachers, 
divides  itself  there  are  two  almost  equally  in  error.  They  are  those  who  take 
upon  trust  every  statement  and  opinion  of  the  instructor,  and  those  who  catch 
an  inkling  of  his  meaning  and  straightway  begin  to  frame  a  confutation.  Hear 
him  for  his  canse,  prove  all  things  and  bind  fast  what  is  good,  with  hoops  of 
steel.  I  J 


When  one  thinks  of  the  fact  that  the  institute  is  the  only  place  where  the  mass 
of  our  teachers  can  receive  any  professional  training,  two  duties  stand  up  prom- 
inent ;  that  of  the  managers,  to  stretch  every  nerve  to  bring  the  teachers  toge- 
ther, and  that  devolving  upon  the  instructors  to  keep  an  ey^e  single  to  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done. 

The  man  or  woman  who  goes  before  an  institute  and  does  not  feel  his  sym- 
pathies reaching  out  toward  the  earnest  ones  there  who  are  doing  their  utmo8t 
better  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  work,  with  a  growing  consciousness  of  its 
difficultyand  importanc<f,  has  no  "call." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  whether  or  not  an  institute  instructor  should 
attempt  any  instruction  in  the  branches. 

It  is  a  diflference  in  theory,  for,  when  it  comes  to  practice,  they  all  do  it,  some 
more,  some  less. 

In  the  short  time  allowed,  the  instructor  cannot  dig  away  the  surface  earth 
and  work  the  lode,  but  may  be  he  can  lay  bare  a  part  of  it,  test  the  quality  of 
the  ore,  show  the  "boys"  how  to  dig  to  advantage  and  leave  them  shovel  in 
hand.  If  they  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  mine's  infinite  riches  and  their  own 
infinite  room,  the  instructor  may,  like  another  Peri,  take  his  flight  with  "joy, 
joy,  my  task  is  done  !" 


Because  we  see  a  man,  who  has,  at  school  or  college,  obtained  what  is  termed 
a  good  education,  apparently  making  no  use  of  it  in  the  world's  field  of  action,  it 
is  rash  to  affirm  that  he  is  making  no  use- of  it.  He  may  manage  his  farm,  or 
his  mill,  or  his  grocery,  better  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  trig- 
onometry. He  is  the  result  of  all  that  he  has  done  and  all  that  he  has  attempt  - 
ed — for  that  matter,  in  a  true  sense,  attempting  is  doing — and  thongh  we  cannot 
trace  the  component  parts  of  the  man  back  to  their  elements  or  origin,  that  is 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  our  mental  vision. 

The  school  work  helps  to  form  and  strengthen  habits.  If  it  be  properly  done 
the  fruits  are  patience,  perseverance,  independence,  thoroughness,  forethought, 
reflection,  and  though  the  formulas  learned  at  school  may  be  beyond  the  power 
of  recollection  to  bring  them  before  consciousness,  and  though  the  dust  is  set- 
tling thick  over  the  well-thumbed  Greek  or  Latin  page,  still  it  is  without  warrant 
to  declare  that  the  person  who  once  toiled  over  that  page,  is  now  making  no  use 
of  the  lessons  he  learned.     They  were  written  on  him,  not  on  his  memory. 
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That  he  himself  declares  that  his  studies  at  school  now  do  him  no  good  is  not 
of  any  weij^ht  It  is  simply  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  perceive 
that  of  which  he  is  unconcious. 


The  Edueatiofial  Review  thus  puts  one  of  the  questions  of  the  hour : — "Why 
do  our  lady  teachers  always  place  the  names  of  the  boys  before  those  of  the  girls 
when  making  out  the  roll  of  honor?"  Well,  what's  the  answer?  We  know, 
but  we  promised  not  to  tell.  But  which  do  they  place  first  in  lists  of  tardy  pu- 
pils and  other  not- honor  rolls  ? 


In  some  counties  of  Iowa,  the  managers  are  pushing  forward  the  experiment 
of  an  educational  department  in  their  fairs,  as  A  stimulus  to  the  doing  of  better 
work  in  certain  lines,  and  as  a  means  of  showing  to  some  folks  what  other  folks 
are  doing.  Premiums  are  offered  for  example,  for  such  things  as  the  best  map 
of  the  State  or  the  county,  best  penmanship,  best  letter,  best  composition. 


The  Pacific  Home  and  School  Journal  says,  that  it  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally  conceded  that  the  time  spent  below  the  high  schools,  in  teaching  technical 
grammar,  is  time  absolutely  wasted.  Is  this  not  a  trifle  sweeping  ?  Or  are  the 
youth  in  our  grammar  schools  studying  technical  grammar  when  they  are  learn- 
ing the  structure  of  the  English  sentence,  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
and  the  names  by  which  those  parts  are  known  among  men  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  technics  of  grammar  or  a  part  thereof,  and  that  it  is  a  very  prof- 
itable exercise  when  wisely  conducted. 


The  study  of  United  States  History  is  now,  among  Buckeye  teachers,  enjoying 
what  the  unregenerate  call  a  boom.  This  is  not  remotely  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain bit  of  recent  legislation.  Now  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us  to  cause  this 
rushing  tide  to  widen  out,  and  lead  all  our  young  teachers  to  devour  such  books 
as  Irving's  Columbus  and  Washington,  Higgiuson's  Young  Folks'  History  of 
the  United  States,  Parkmau's  Discovery  of  the  Northwest,  Wirt's  Patrick  Hen- 
ry, with  a  proper  admixture  of  historic  novels  and  patriotic  poetry.  If  this 
course  of  reading,  or  something  similar  to  it,  should  go  along  with,  and  afler, 
the  careful  study  of  such  a  text  boox  as  the  Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
noble  and  notable  results  would  follow.  The  teachers  would  be  improved  in 
every  point  which  marks  a  good  teacher,  and  the  boys  and  girls  receive  much 
benefit  even  in  schools  where  not  a  page  of  history  is  learned  and  recited. 


If  institutes  are  an  agent  for  good  among  the  teachers,  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
so  large  a  per  cent,  of  these  who  will  teach  during  the  coming  winter  months 
are  not  now  in  attendance.  Can  they  not  be  reached  by  the  clarion  call  of  the 
executive  committee  ?  Will  not  examiners  go  to  the  limit  of  their  authority  in 
holding  up  before  teachers  and  candidates  the  importance  of  this  matter  ?    Per- 
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sistent  effort  would  double,  in  a  season,  the  ordinary  good  results  of  the  Ohio 
institute.  If  a  teacher  feels  no  interest  in  his  county  teachers'  association,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  his  practice  is  bad,  we  fear  his  theory  is  not  good,  and  hence 
he  fails  in  theory  and  practice.     Therefore 


We  thought  that  educators  were  about  a  unit  in  their  views  concerning  the 
importance  of  a  general  elementary  training  of  the  young.  That  the  branches 
known  as  the  legal  branches,  should  be  learned  by  all  children  without  refer- 
ence to  what  may  be  surmised  as  to  the  future  occupations  of  those  children,  we 
imagined  was  not  denied  a  place  in  the  orthodox  creed  of  teachers.  But  it  seems 
that  we  were  mistaken,  for  we  recently  heard  an  address  by  a  prominent  teacher 
in  which,  if  the  language  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  meaning,  children  are 
to  be  educated  from  the  very  first  with  strict  regard  to  their  future  vocation. 
How  we  are  to  foretell  what  that  vocation  is  to  be  was  not  set  forth.  Is  arith- 
metical drill  good  for  those  only  who  shall  become  accountants  ?  Are  not  dull 
wits  sharpened  by  this  whet  stone  so  they  may  carve  success  in  any  field  of 
labor  ?  ^ 


*'How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world," 

was  a  very  appropriate  remark,  when,  on  our  return  trip  from  Niagara,  the  train 
left  us  at  the  crossing  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  an  engineer  who  had  his  engin^ 
already  hitched  up,  seeing  our  desperate  but  unavailing  attempt  to  put  the  pas- 
senger on  board,  who  was  lefl  behind,  came  bowling  along,  took  us  up  and, 
after  a  brief  chase,  caught  the  hard-hearted  common-carrier.  The  passengers 
were  restrained  from  laughter  only  by  our  assurance  that  we  always  came  into 
the  United  States  in  that  way.  May  that  engine-driver  become  the  president 
of  the  road  and  remain  as  much  of*  gentleman  as  he  is  now. 


The  earth  has  written  its  own  Genesis  and  Revelation.  What  is  is  the  pro- 
duct of  what  has  been,  and  the  prophet  of  what  is  to  be. 

What  a  man  is,  then,  furnishes  not  only  a  history  of  his  past  and  present  en- 
vironment and  development,  but  also  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  he  can 
be  raised — hence,  as  Victor  Hugo  says,  to  reform  a  man  you  must  begin  with 
his  grandmother.  H.  T.  S. 

Among  the  unwritten  lessons  of  the  school  are  the  agencies  which  tend 
to  cultivate  taste  and  repress  vulgarity.  To  show  the  size  of  this  contract,  be- 
fore it  slips  our  attention  we  wish  to  say  that  the  habit  of  chewing  wooden  tooth- 
picks at  the  table,  and  that  other  habit  of  wearing  bangled  rings  do  not  appear 
to  be  subsiding. 

We  are  feeling  our  way  along  in  the  management  of  the  Monthly.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  to  us  that  the  mission  of  the  Monthly  is  main- 
ly to  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  our  State.     The  work  of  instructing 
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and  training  the  raasseR,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  all  higher  culture,  de- 
volves upon  them  ;  and  whatever  is  for  their  improvement  and  encouragement 
is  for  the  upbuilding  of  society.     Our  highest  ambition  in  this  undertaking  will 
be  fully  satisfied  if  we  can  succeed  in  so  conducting  the  Monthly  as  to  make 
it  in  a  high  degree  helpful  and  inspiring  to  the  great  l)ody  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  this  our  native  State.     In  this  endeavor  we   ask  the  help  of 
our  fellow  workers.     We  would  like  to  make  the  Monthly  more  a  medium  of 
communication  between  teachers  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.    We  do  not  want 
many  long  articles ;  but  we  do  very  much  desire  short,  pointed    articles  from 
practical  teachers  in  town  and  country,  giving  the  results  of  their  experience* 
telling  of  their  difficulties  and  trials  and  how  they  meet  them.     Teachers  think, 
there  is  much  in  their  work  to  make  them  think.     Choice  thoughts  come  at  odd 
times  which  ought  to  be  garnered   before  they   are   lost.     Jot  them  down  and 
send  them  in  to  cheer  and  bless  others. 


The  reports  from  the  institutes  thus  far  received  indicate  a  large  attendance 
and  a  high  degree  of  interest.  It  was  our  purpose  to  publish  these  reports  in 
this  number,  but  only  a  few  have  reached  us,  and  we  have  decided  to  reserve 
them  for  the  next  number.  We  hope  those  who  have  not  yet  reported  will  do 
so  promptly. 


We  advertise  Bicknell's  Educational  Publications  in  this  number.  We  have 
made  an  arrangement  by  which  we  can  furnish  them  to  our  subscribers  on  very 
advantageous  terms.     Read  the  advertisement. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

^  — Upper  Sandusky  is  building  a  school  house  which  is  to  cost  $35,000. 


— The  Lancaster  high  school  graduated  a  class  of  eleven,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  school  year. 

-{A     — The  people  of  Dunkirk,  Hardin  County,  have  recently  voted  $20,000  for  a  '^ 
new  school  house. 

^       — One  year  has  been  added  to  the  Richwood  high  schqol  course,  making  it  a  v'' 
three  years'  course. 


t" 


-The  University  of  South  Carolina  proposes  to  establish  a  Normal  Course 


for  the  training  of  teachers. 

— The  annual  catalogue  of  Muskingum  College,  at  New  Concord,  0.,    shows 
an  attendance  of  189  students. 

"^     — Findlaj^  union  school  district  recently  dedicated  a  new  brick  school  build-  j/ 
ing,  costing  $15,000.     The  district  now  has  three  good  brick  buildings. 
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— The  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  at  Staunton,  Va  ,  has  introduced  cooking 
as  an  "extra  study,''  to  be  taken  or  not,  at  the  option  of  pupils  and  parents. 

— The  Dresden  high  school  has  been  supplied  with  one  copy  each  of  Web- 
ster's and  Worcester's  Revised  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  and  Andrews'  new 
Lunar  Tellurian. 

— Cincinnati  has  a  number  of  veteran  teachers.  Two  have  been  in  the  ser- 
vice for  42  years,  one  for  41  years,  fourteen  for  30  years  and  over,  and  a  large 
number  for  more  than  10  years. 

— Hanover  College,  Indiana,  has  conferred  the  honorary  title,  LL.  D.,  on  Miss 
Maria  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Higher  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  in  Vassar  Col- 
lege.    Probably  the  first  woman  on  whom  that  title  has  been  conferred. 

^*  — ^Texas,  which  is  said  to  have  60,000  acres  of  school  land,  rapidly  apprecia- 
ting in  value,  is  expected  to  have  in  the  not  distant  future,  a  school  fund  of 
$250,000,000,  a  sum  greater  than  the  combined  school  fund  of  all  the  States. 

y     — The  Fall  term  of  the  Fayette  Normal  and  Business  College  opens  Sept.  4.  ^ 
A  new  building  erected  by  the  citiz«ns  of  Fayette,  is  nearly  ready  for  occupan- 
cy.    There  are  six  departments  with  separate,  yet  correlated,  courses  of  study. 
The  association  of  John  Ogden's  name  with  this  institution  is  a  guarantee  of 
thorough  work. 

— Tht  New  York  Tribune  very  pointedly  says,  "The  lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  on  Greek  Literature,  and  on  English  History  are  now  thrown  open  to 
female  students  at  Oxford.  And  the  skies  have  not  fallen.  Those  who  think 
that  it  would  not  harm  Columbia  college  to  follow  Oxford's  example  must  re- 
flect that  an  ancient  and  magnificent  University  can  afford  to  be  just." 

— One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  a  better  day  for  education  in  the  South 
is  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  teachers'  institutes.  There  is  no  more  direct 
and  efficient  means  of  improving  the  schools  than  to  improve  the  teachers.  We 
understand  that  institutes  are  being  held  widely  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  popular  education, 
and  to  raise  up  a  better  qualified  and  more  earnest  class  of  teachers. 

— Supt.  Peck,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  Garrettsville  schools,  says  :  "I  de- 
sire to  urge  upon  the  board  the  vital  necessity  of  supplying  the  schools  with  an 
abundance  of  reference  books.  You  can  not  employ  a  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient educator  than  a  good  library  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  teachers. 
The  person  who  knows  how  and  where  to  find  things,  and  has  the  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation, is  tolerably  educated.  The  great  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  in- 
giruct^  but  to  incite  and  guide  the  student  to  the  sources  of  knowledge ;  to  create 
in  his  school  a  spirit  of  work" 

— An  account  of  the  Sixth  Anniversary  exercises  of  Rio  Grande  College 
reached  us  too  late  for  the  July  number.  This  institution  is  located  at  Rio 
Grande,  Gallia  County,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  denom- 
ination. The  College  occupies  two  beautiful  and  commodious  three-story  brick 
buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Permelia  Wood,  who  has  also  willed  to  the  college 
her  entire  property,  valued  at  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  to  promote  sound  Christian  education.  The 
prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  very  encouraging.  A.  A.  Moulton,  A.  M.,  is 
President. 
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— The  adyocaies  of  free  schools,  in  England,  are  fighting  their  way  step  by 
step  to  the  position  taken  by  this  country  long  ago,  that  the  public  schools  must 
be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth.  A  resolution  recently  passed 
by  the  London  Schoel  Board,  is  a  long  step  in  this  direction.  Hitherto,  children 
who  came  to  school  without  their  fees  have  been  turned  away.  The  resolution 
provides  that  other  means  shall  be  used  to  collect  the  fees  from  parents  who  are 
able  to  pay;  but  in  no  case  are  the  children  to  be  excluded  from  school.  The 
measure  was  strenously  resisted  as  an  entering  wedge  in  the  direction  of  free 
schools,  but  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.     The  world  moves. 

—  The  Boston  Advertiser  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  modern  educational  ten- 
dencies. "The  object- teaching,"  it  says,  "which  is  becoming  a  feature  of  some 
schools,  the  familiarity  with  things  and  ideas  rather  thaa  with  their  printed 
conventional  signs,  which  is  taught,  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  mental  habits 
of  one*8  entire  life.  In  the  coming  generation,  as  a  result  of  this  new  teaching, 
there  may  be  expected  a  readier  comprehension  of  new  ideas,  a  more  lively 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  public  discussion,  a  keener  perception  of  what  is  honest  and 
solid,  a  less  charitable  toleration  of  words  which  do  not  clothe  ideas,  a  decreased 
demand  for  glittering  generalities,  and  a  quicker  perception  of  the  vulnerable 
points  of  any  scheme  or  doctrine,  whether  it  relate  to  popular  government,  social 
science  or  household  economy." 

—The  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana  has  decided  that  the  Trustees  of  Perdue 
University,  and  the  Faculty  acting  in  their  behalf,  have  the  power  "to  absolute, 
ly  prohibit  any  connection  between  the  Greek  fraternities  and  the  University," 
and  that  they  have  also  the  power  "to  prohibit  the  attendance  of  students  upon 
the  meetings  of  such  Greek  fraternities  or  from  having  any  other  active  con- 
nection with  such  organizations  so  long  as  such  students  remain  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  University."  As  to  all  such  matters,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  power  of  the  trustees  is  decided  to  be  "plenary  and  complete."  The 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  on  technical  grounds,  which  appeared 
in  the  pleadings,  but  these  grounds  will  be  removed  on  an  issue  of  fact  in  the 
lower  court.  The  Perdue  Faculty  is  well  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Inter- Ocean  writes  that  "various  teachers'  confer- 
ences are  held  from  time  to  time  in  different  sections  of  the  German  empire.  One 
held  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  Konigsberg,  was  very  largely  attended.  Among  the 
topics  presented  were  "Chemistry  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  "The  Teaching 
of  Geography  in  the  Common  Schools.''  In  connection  with  the  last  mentioned 
subject,  a  lesson  in  geography  was  given,  the  special  topic  being  the  Upper 
Rhine  level.  At  the  close  of ,  the  session  there  was  dinner,  at  which,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  each  party  was  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense.  On  May 
31, 1882,  still  another  teachers'  conference  was  held,  at  Cammin,  in  Pomerania. 
Quite  a  discussion  arose  as  to  religious  teachings  in  the  common  schools,  the 
regulations  of  1854  and  the  decisions  of  1872  forming  the  basis  of  the  remarks. 
This  was  followed  by  a  paper  as  to  what  extent  a  child's  imaginative  faculty 
should  be  taxed.  The  natural  decision  was  that  education  must  tend  to  place 
only  true  and  clear  pictures  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  child." 

— If  the  following  decision  of  Judge  Cowan,  of  Batavia,  is  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  law  ought  to  be 
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(snanged.  Aside  ^ronl  ftny  question  of  law,  the  position  taken  seems  to  ns  a 
very  unreasonable  one.  If  examiners  are  not  competent  to  choose  their 
own  method  of  examination,  they  are  not  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  judgment  of  a  court  is  based 
largely  upon  testimony.  The  judgment  of  an  examiner  is  based  in  part  upon 
his  own  observation,  and  in  part  upon  the  testimony  of  his  associate  exami- 
ners : 

"In  the  case  of  Margaret  Sullivan  against  Sub-district  No.  3,  Pierce  township, 
Clermont  county,  0.,  it  was  held  that  the  school  examiners  of  a  county,  in  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  must  act  together  as  a 
board ;  that  such  examinations  must  be  made  by  the  whole  or  a  majority  of  the 
board)  who  must,  as  a  board,  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  every  applicant  in 
each  branch  of  study  required  by  law  to  be  taught ;  that  an  examination  in  which 
the  labor  is  so  divided  among  the  examiners  that  one  of  the  examiners  furnishes 
a  printed  list  of  questions  in  one  or  more  branches,  and  another  examiner  a  list 
in  some  other  branch,  and  upon  written  answers  being  made  by  the  applicants 
to  such  question-lists  the  same  are  returned  severally  to  the  examiner  who  pre- 
pared them,  and  by  him  alone  at  his  home  examined  as  to  their  correctness, 
the  other  examiners  making  no  examination  of  such  answers,  and  in  no  way 
passing  upon  their  sufficiency,  but  each  examiner  separately  reporting  to  the 
clerk  of  the  board  the  result  of  his  separate  examination  of  the  answers  to  the 
lists  of  questions  prepared  by  himself,  and  directing  the  clerk  to  issue  a  certificate 
thereon,  is  not  such  an  examination  as  is  required  by  law  and  does  not  author- 
ize the  issue  of  a  teacher's  certificate.  In  a  suit  by  a  teacher  to  recover  damages 
from  a  sub-school  district  for  refusal  of  the  directors  to  allow  her  to  perform  an 
alleged  contract  to  teach,  the  fact  that  her  certificate  was  issued  upon  an  exam- 
ination conducted  in  that  way  is  a  good  defense.  A  contract  betweeiTthe  plain- 
tiff and  directors  of  sub-school  district  No.  3,  by  the  terms  of  which  she  was  to 
be  the  principal  teacher  at  a  fixed  sum  per  month  as  wages,  she  to  employ  such 
assistant  teacher  as  she  might  select  and  pay  him  or  her  out  of  the  wages  so 
agreed  upon,  the  board  of  directors  having  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  two  teachers,  is  void  and  cannot  be  enforced.  Boards  of  education  can- 
not delegate  to  others  their  authority  to  employ  teachers." 

P.  S. — An  opinion  from  Commissioner  De  Wolf  in  relation  to  this  matter  was 
received  after  the  pages  of  this  number  were  full.  We  may  print  it  in  the  next 
issue. 


PERSONAL. 

— W.  H.  Weaver  continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Columbiana. 

— 0.  C.  Wright  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Shawnee,  0.     Salary  $700* 

— D.  E.  Niver  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Nevada,  O. 

— ^J.  N.  Boty  has  been  elected  principaV of  special  district  No.  9,  Findlay,  0. 

— W.  N.  Baker  has  been  re- elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Upper  San* 
dusky. 
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— C.  E.  Hitchcock  has  been  re-elected  at  Si  Clairsville,  at  an  increased 
salary. 

— Fred.  Schnee  still  holds  the  fort  at  Mo(i;adore.     He  has  been  there  several 
years. 

— A.  E.  Gladding  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  at  Monroeville, 
Ohio. 

— W.  H.    Hartsough  is  saperintendent  of  schools  at  Lithopolis,   0.     His 
salary  is  $800. 

« 

— P.  R.  Mills  has  been  nnanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
wood  schools. 

— Thos.  W.  Merchant  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Bellaire 
at  a  salary  of  $700. 

— C.  F.  Zimmerman,  a  graduate  of  the  Ada  Normal  school,  succeeds  J.  A. 
Pittsford,  at  Forest. 

— A.  A.  Clark  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  5th  Ward  schools,  Bellaire, 
at  an  incre&sed  salary. 

— H.  W.  Kennon  continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Salem,  Nebraska.  He 
takes  the  Monthly. 

— L.  H.  Watters   returns  to   Powhattan,   Belmont   County,   at  an  increased 
salary,  after  a  year's  absence. 

— T.  B.  Pinkerton  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Waterville. 
This  will  be  his  eighth  year  there. 

— R.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Maiuville,  Warren  County,   takes  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Oakley,  Hamilton  County. 

— W.  S.  Kennedy,  of  the  Maryaville  grammar  school,  has  been  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  Celina  schools. 

— Wilbert  FerguHon,  of  Richwood,  has  been  made  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, in  Adrian  College,  Mich. 

— G.  W.  McGinnis,  after  an   absence   in   the  West  of  one  term,  resumes  the 
charge  of  the  West  Salem  schools. 

— Prof  B.  F.  Jones,  of  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Bellaire.     Salary  $1400. 

— W.  D.  Mai  lack,  of  the  Steuben  ville   grammar   school,  has  been  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Cadiz.  O. 

— Rev.  S.  L.  Beiler,  of  Toledo,  delivered  the  annual  address  at  the  last  com- 
mencement of  the  Ottawa  Union  schools. 


L  W.  Zeller  continues  to  serve  as   superintendent  of  schools  at  Findlay, 
where  he  has  already  served  five  years. 

— W.  A.  Bell,  Editor  of  the  Indiana  ScJiool  Journal,  has  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  0. 

— W.  R.  Wicks,  who  has  served  several  years  as  principal  of  the  Norwalk  high 
school,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Granville. 
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— W.  B.  Stewart  has  served  eight  years  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ox- 
ford, 0.,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  three  years  more. 

— J.  B.  Cash  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  SaUnerille  schools,  but  de- 
clined in  favor  of  a  position  as  principal  of  the  Third-street  school,  Marietta. 

— W.  A.  Williams  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  South 
Toledo,  at  an  increased  salary.      We  hear  him  spoken  of  as  an  earnest  worker. 

— ^J.  M.  Goodspeed  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Athens, 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  has  already  served  sixteen  years  in  the  same 
position. 

— C.  W.  Butler,   late  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bellefontaine,  has  been 

elected  at  Monroe ville,  and  also  at  Defiance.  He  has  accepted  the  latter. 
Salary  $1200. 

— Mrs.  W.  D.  Henkle  has  accepted  an  ofiFer  to  become  assistant  editor  of  the 

Schoolmaster ^  Chicago,  111.  Her  address,  after  September  1,  will  be,  Oak  Park, 
Oook  Co.,  111. 

— Wm.  H.  Tibbals,  of  Poland,  0.,   has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 

schools  of  Escanaba,  Mich.,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula. 

— W.  B.  Owen  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at 

Delta,  with  an  addition  of  $200  to  his  salary.  He,  too,  reads  the  Monthly, 
That  is  the  way  it  works. 

— E.  R.  Dean  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Kenton,  where 

he  has  already  served  six  years.  He  was  married  in  May  last,  to  Miss  Rachel 
Collins,  one  of  his  teachers. 

— L.  W.  Sheppard  has  been  re  elected  at  New  Holland,  with  an  increase  of 

salary.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  says  he  has  read  every  number  of 
the  Monthly  for  the  last  ten  years. 

— J.  A.  Pittsford  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Forest,  where 

he  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  three  years;  but  being  offered  a  larger  salary 
at  Carey,  he  declined  the  position  at  Forest. 

— D.  D.  Clayton,  ex-superintendent  of  the  Upper  Sandusky  schools,  and  J.  L. 

Lewis,  ex- superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Carey,  are  rival  candidates  for  the 
office  of  Probate  Judge  in  Wyandot  county. 

— J.  W.  Knott  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Tiffin 

schools.  Salary  $1650,  an  increase  of  $150.  This  is  the  third  time  his  salary 
has  been  increased  since  he  took  charge  of  the  schools  in  1879. 

— S.  F.  DeFord,  who  has  served  eleven  years  as  superintendent  of  the  Ottawa 

schools,  has  been  re-elected  for  two  years.  He  had  institute  engagements,  in 
July  and  August,  in  Putnam,  Paulding,  Henry,  and  Fulton  Counties. 

— W.  R.  Comings  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Medina  schools  for  several 

years  and  was  re-elected,  but  declined  to  accept  on  account  of  his  election  to  a 
aimilar  position  at  Norwalk,  where  he  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $1300. 

— Joseph  Alden,  LL.  D.,  long  prominent  in  educational  work,  has  resigned 

the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  school  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  position  he  has 
occupied  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  for  six  years  president  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege. 
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— Snpt.  W.  S.  Hayden  enters  upon  his  eleventh  year  of  labor  at  Chagrin 
Falls,  0.»  with  a  complimentary  addition  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  his  salary, 
entirely  unsought  by  him.  Who  says  that  Boards  of  Education  are  not  appre- 
ciative ? 


r.  Fraise  Richards  closed  his  work  in  the  Southern  Indiana  Normal  school, 
at  Mitchell,  July  27th,  and  spent  the  month  of  August  in  conducting  institutes 
in  Indiana.  He  expects  to  spend  September  and  part  of  October  in  institute 
work  in  Kentucky. 

— William  Smith,  who  has  served  as  the  President  of  the  Xenia  Female  Col- 
lege since  1858,  has  just  retired  from  that  institution.  We  have  not  learned 
who  his  successor  is.  The  college  is  under  the  control  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
T.  Drees  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

— Wm.  Reece,  who  has  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the 
Springfield  high  school,  is  highly  complimented  by  the  examining  committee 
for  the  excellent  work  done  in  his  department.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  worker, 
fully  meriting  all  that  has  been  said  of  him. 

^->S.  H.  Hcrriman,  lately  in  charge  of  the  East  Rockport  schools,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Medina.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
schools  of  Medina  are  to  be  in  good  hands.  We  have  known  Mr.  Herriman  for 
several  years  as  an  earnest  and  faithful  worker. 

— Supt.  H.  J.  Clark,  of  Oberlin,  returns  to  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  where 
he  labored  for  seven  years  before  taking  charge  of  the  Oberlin  schools.  The 
trustees  of  Poland  Seminary  have,  with  great  unanimity,  called  Mr.  Clark  back 
to  his  old  position  at  the  head  of  that  institution,  at  a  salary  of  $1500. 

— Miss  H.  L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  instructors  at  the  Fairfield 

County  Institute.     During  the  ten  days  of  the  session  she  gave  instruction   in 

Language,  Elementary  Arithmetic  and  Reading,  with  single  lectures  on  some 
other  topics.  Her  entire  work  was  eminently  satisfactory, — practical,  inter- 
esting, logical. 

— E.  S.  Cox,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 

Bellaire,  has  done  an  excellent  work  there  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 

patrons  of  the  schools  very  much  regret  his  withdrawal.  Highly  complimentary 
resolutions  passed  b^  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  fine  gold-headed  cane  from 
the  teachers,  bear  witness  to  the  strong  hold  Mr.  Cox  has  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  among  whom  he  labored. 

— H.  M.  James,  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents  of  the  Cleveland  schools, 

has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Omaha,   Neb.,  at  a  salary  of 

$3000.  Mr.  James  has  done  faithful  and  efficient  work  in  the  Cleveland  schools 
for  seventeen  years,  and  now  it  is  said  to  him  "Come  up  higher."  Omaha 
seems  to  be  another  place  which  has  found  out  that  Ohio  is  the  place  to  look 
for  good  schoolmasters.     Well,  there  are  many  more  of  the  same  sort  left. 

— D.  W.  DeLay,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  South  Charleston  schools  for  the 

past  thirteen  years,  has  resigned  his  position  there,  and,  in  company  with  Fred. 

W.  Willis,  is  about  to  open  a  College  of  short-hand,  at  Springfield.     We  trust 

he  may  be  as  successful  in  this  new  enterprise,  as  he  has  been  in  building  up 
the  schools  of  South  Charleston.  Mr.  DeLay  has  long  been  a  writer  and  teach- 
er of  shortrhand,  and  the  new  institution  will  undoubtedly  afford  superior  facili- 
ties for  those  desiring  to  learn  this  art. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

The  Teacher's  Examiner  is  a  book  of  369  pages,  consisting  of  questions  and 
answers  on  a  dozen  branches  of  common  and  high  school  studies,  by  Albert 
Henry  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  111. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  but  little  in  this  book  to  commend.  We  believe  all  such 
books,  as  a  rule,  are  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  good  scholarship.  Their 
tendency  is  to  reduce  the  standard  of  scholarship ;  for  while  they  promise  to  the 
purchaser  an  easy  means  of  getting  ready  for  an  examination,  they  afford  no 
thorough  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  any  subject.  The  only  rational  and 
honest  means  of  preparing  for  examination  in  any  branch,  is  to  procure  a  good 
textbook  on  the  subject  and  study  it  thoroughly.  Besides,  the  question-book 
crammed  applicant  stands  very  little  chance  before  a  competent  board  of  ex- 
aminers.    An  important  function  of  an  examiner  is  to  expose  all  such  shams. 

A  list  of  searching  questions  prepared  by  a  master  may  be  helpful  in  the  re- 
view of  a  subject  previously  studied ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the 
questions  in  the  book  before  us  are  not  largely  of  that  character.  From  the  list 
of  grammar  questions  we  select  a  few  at  random.  "What  is  grammar?'^  "What 
is  a  letter  ?*'  What  is  a  syllable  V  "What  is  a  word  ?"  "How  many  parts  of 
speech  and  what  are  they  ?''  "In  forming  the  plurality  (?)  of  proper  names, 
where  the  title  is  given,  which  should  you  pluralize  ?"  "What  is  the  pronoun 
10^  applied  to?"  "What  can  be  said  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition  ?"  "In 
how  many  ways  can  words  be  parsed,  and  what  are  the  names?"  "The  mean- 
ing of  a  sentence  oflen  depends  upon  what  ?"  "What  part  of  a  sentence  is  con- 
sidered most  important?"  Aii9,  'The  beginning;  the  next  most  important  is 
the  end."  Of  210  questions  on  grammar,  more  than  one-fourth  call  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  such  sentences  as  "This  is  a  apple,"  "The  boy  he  did  it,"  "Where 
was  you,"  etc.,  etc.  We  advise  young  teachera  to  spend  no  money  for  books  of 
this  character. 

A  Text-book  on  Commercial  Law.  For  the  use  of  Commercial  Colleges  and 
Schools.  By  S.  S.  Clark,  Counsellor  at  Law.  New  York :  Clark  &  Maynard. 
1882. 

The  subjects  treated  are  Contracts,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Sure- 
tyship, Time  to  Sue,  Sale  of  Goods,  Commercial  Papers,  and  Miscellaneous 
Cases,  with  several  chapters  on  Real  "Estate.  The  principles  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  business  are  cletrrly  and  concisely  stated,  and  convenient  summaries 
and  review  t[uestions  are  added.  Every  man  who  transacts  business  needs  the 
information  which  this  book  contains. 

A  Text-book  on  English  Literattfte.  By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.  New 
York:  Clark  k  Maynard.     1882. 

Stopford  Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  is  the  basis  of  this  work.  The 
Eight  Periods  into  which  Mr.  Brooke  divides  English  Literature  have  been  re- 
tained, and  each  period  is  preceded  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  events 
which  gave  shape  to  the  literature  of  that  period.  The  author,  in  his  character- 
ization of  writers  and  their  productions,  quotes  extensively  from  Mr.  Brooke 
and  others.  In  the  extracts  made  from  the  principal  writers  of  each,  period,  the 
aim  has  been  to  select  such  as  exhibit  the  characteristic  traits  of  their  authors, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  such  as  have  lost  all  their  freshness  by  familiarity. 
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In  the  introduction,  the  author  develops  Ivis  plan  for  pursuing  the  study  by  a 
series  of  general  questions  applicable,  in  the  main,  to  any  author.  The  aim  is 
to  secure  for  the  pupil  communion  with  the  author  he  studies,  and  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  deriving  culture  and  eigoyment  from  good  books.  We  like  the 
book.     It  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Tre<i8ury  of  General  Knowledge  for  School  and  Home.  Part  Second.  By 
Celia  Doerner.  Published  by  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  give  children  from  10  to  12  years  old  a  stock  of 
general  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  they  are  not  likely  to  obtain 
from  their  regular  lessons  in  school.  It  contains  four  sections,  as  follows  :  I. 
Natural  History  and  the  Human  body.  II.  Science.  III.  Geography  and 
History.  IV.  Miscellaneous.  The  catechetical  method  is  pursued.  The  book 
is  well  calculated  to  awaken  thought  and  incite  to  investigation.  Teach- 
ers who  desire  to  extend  their  instruction  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  school 
text-book,  will  find  this  book,  and  its  companion,  Part  First,  very  helpful. 

A  New  Method  in  Double  Entry  Book-keeping ;  a  Hand  book  for  Schools 
and  Teachers'  Institutes.  By  George  E.  Seymour,  A.  M.  St.  Louis :  Ameri- 
can School  Book  Co.     1882. 

In  Part  I,  the  principles  of  book-keeping  are  concisely  stated  and  illustrated. 
Part  II  is  devoted  to  the  forms  and  details  of  the  subject.  The  entire  book  con- 
tains but  128  pages,  and  yet  it  afifords  practical  work  in  finding  the  results  of 
actual  business  transactions  and  in  balancing  the  ledger,  in  nearly  one  hun- 
dred sets. 

» 

How  to  Talk.  By  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Aurora, 
111.     Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

This  is  Part  I  of  Powell's  Language  Series.  Part  II — How  to  write — ^is  in 
press.  Picture  lessons  are  a  prominent  feature.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  excellent.  The  author's  plan  is  a  good  one,  to  guide  the  young  pupil 
in  the  use  of  language  wholly  his  own,  until  he  acquires  a  vocabulary  and  forms 
correct  habits  of  speech.  •  A  closer  adherence  to  the  plan  laid  down,  and  less 
of  technical  grammar  would  improve  the  book  in  our  estimation. 

Elements  oj  Grammar,  with  Practical  Exercises  in  the  correct  use  of  Lan- 
guage. By  Calvin  Patterson,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Here  is  a  common  sense  grammar  for  common  schools.  It  is  a  happy  com- 
bination of  the  fundamental  principles  of  grammar  and  practical  exercises  in 
language.  There  seems  to  be  no  straining  after  novelty.  Clearness  and  con- 
ciseness of  statement  characterize  the  book  throughout.  The  treatment  of 
rare  and  puzzling  constructions  is  omitted  as  unsuited  to  an  elementary  text- 
book. 

We  are  impressed  that  this  is  a  book  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  most 
experienced  and  judicious  teachers.  We  predict  for  it  an  extensive  and  per- 
manent use. 

First  Latin  Lessons.     By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  Univer- 
'sity,  Lebanon,  0.     Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. 
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Here  is  ?wttZ<wm  in  jparvo.     There  is   first  a  course  of  graded  exercises  in 
Latin  and  English.     This  is  followed    by   notes  for  teachers  and  pupils,  with 
references  to  four  grammars,  special  and  general  vocabularies,  rules  of  pro 
nunciation,  rules   of  syntax,  &c.,  and  all  within  the  compass  of  eighty  pages. 
The  printing,  paper  and  binding  are  all  of  the  best. 

Sheldon  <Sc  Co.^s  Modem  School  Readers.  Sheldon  &  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

So  many  excellent  Readers  are  already  in  use  in  our  schools  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  little  room  for  improvement.  This  series  consists  of  five  num- 
bers, the  first  four  of  which  have  been  issued.  The  first  thing  which  arrests  our 
attention  is  the  excellence  of  the  binding.  The  first  three  are  bound  in  full 
cloth,  the  sheets  being  secured  by  brass  rivets.  The  other  numbers  have  cloth 
sides  and  leather  backs.  The  paper,  letter- press  and  illustrations,  in  the  low- 
er numbers  especially,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  literary  character  and 
moral  tone  of  the  selections  are  excellent. 

We  have  been  specially  interested  in  an  examination  of  the  first  book.  It 
discloses  the  workmanship  of  a  practical  teacher  who  has  studied  the  philosophy 
of  education.     The  series  as  a  whole  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best. 

McNally's  Geography,  Revised  by  James  Monteith  and  S.  F.  Frost.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

We  presume  most  of  our  readers  are  familliar  with  McNally's  original  work. 
The  leading  features  of  this  revision  are  the  condensing  of  the  map  questions 
and  the  addition  of  Frost's  ''Geography  outside  of  text-books,"  in  the  form  of 
extensive  foot-notes,  constituting  almost  a  thesaurus  of  facts  of  commercial,  his- 
torical, political,  and  physical  geography,  and  making  this  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced text-books  of  geographical  science.  The  paper,  binding,  letter-press, 
illustrations,  and  maps,  are  all  in  the  highest  style  of  the  book-maker  s  art. 
Most  of  the  maps  would  be  improved  for  school  use  by  the  omission  of  at  least 
one  half  the  names  and  places  they  contain. 

A  Manual  of  Elocution  and  Reading,  embracing  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Elocution.  By  Edward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Millersville,  Pa.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  $1.50.  To 
teachers,  for  examination,  $1.00. 

This  fine  volume  of  nearly  450  pages,  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted 
to  the  theory  of  Elocution,  containing  definition  of  terms,  statement  and  illus- 
tration of  principles,  and  copious  exercises  for  the  practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples. 

Part  II  is  made  up  of  choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  from  the  best  au- 
thors. Part  III  is  a  collection  of  recitations  and  readings  for  public  occasions. 
The  volume  is  beautiful,  durable  and  cheap. 

Ovid,  Selections  from  the  Metamorphosis.  With  explanatory  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary.  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Central  High  School. 
Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  $1.35.  To  teachers,  for  examination, 
$1.00. 

The  editor  says  these  selections,  embracing  nearly  seven  thousand  lines,  have 
been  made  either  for  their  own  intrinsic  interest  and  beauty,  or  for  their  large 
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connection  with  literature  in  general.  The  copious  notes  following  the  text  are 
largely  grammatical,  in  deference  to  the  younger  class  of  students,  to  whose 
wants  Ovid's  easy  verses  are  adapted.  The  grammatical  references  are  to 
Chase,  Andrews  and  Stoddard,  Harkness,  Allen  k  Greenough,  and  Gilder- 
sleeve.  A  lexicon  specially  prepared  from  the  accompanying  text  is  found  in 
the  back  part.  The  book  is  convenient  in  form,  well  printed,  and  strongly 
bound — a  model  text-book. 

A  Latin  Reader ^  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M., 
Prof  of  Latin,  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  k  Bro.  Price* 
$1.00.     To  teachers,  for  examination,  60  cents. 

This  book  and  the  author's  Grammar  are  designed  to  follow  the  First  Latin 
Book,  by  the  same  author,  noticed  below.  The  text  consists  of  Fables,  Anec. 
dotes,  Legends,  Biographical  Sketches,  Ac.  The  references  are  to  Chase's 
Grammar  only.  It  might  have  proved  advantageous  in  some  instances,  if  the 
references  had  been  extended  to  other  grammars. 

A  First  Latin  Book,  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  George  Stuart,  A.  M., 
Prof  of  Latin,  Central  High  School.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price, 
$1.00.     To  teachers,  for  examination,  60  cents. 

There  is  no  attempt,  in  this  book,  to  trick  the  student  into  a  knowledge  of 
Latin.  The  method  pursued  implies  earnest  work  on  his  part,  but  with  this  his 
progress  is  secure.  The  exercises  are  progressive,  and  sufficient  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  regular  inflections  and  the  principal  rules  of  syntax. 

Astronomy  for  Schools  and  General  Readers.  By  Isaac  Sharpless,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Haverford  College,  and  Prof  G.  N. 
Philips,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.  Philadelphia  :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  to  make  a  readable  astronomy  which  may  also  be 
serviceable  as  a  school  text-book,  is  fairly  accomplished.  The  well  established 
facts  of  the  science  are  so  presented  as  to  be  intelligible  to  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary education.  The  constant  aim  is  to  lead  the  student  to  observe  for  himself, 
the  only  true  method  of  science-teaching. 

The  System  of  Mental  Philosophy.  By  Asa  Mahan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Chicago: 
S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Unlike  most  of  the  ordinary  text-books  on  this  subject,  this  treatise  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  intellect  alone,  but  aims  to  present  a  complete  svstem  of  mental 
science,  including  the  sensibilities  and  the  will.  The  author  does  not  theorize, 
but  states  concisely  and  clearly  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  facts  of  the  science. 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Phonography.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  acquisition  of 
Pitman's  Phonetic  Short-hand,  without  or  with  a  teacher.  By  Elias  Longley. 
Cincinnatti :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     Price,  76  cents. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  subject  of  which  this  book  treats  to  form 

an  opinion  of  its  merits.     We  know,  however,  that  the  author  and  the  publish- 
ers are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  worth. 

Miscellaneous  Notes,  Queries  and  Answers.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Webster,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  published  by  S.  C.  and  L.  M.  Gould,  Manchester,  N.  H.     The  first 

and  second  numbers  of  this  new  monthly  have  appeared.     It  is  somewhat  like 
W.  D.  Henkle's  Notes  and  Queries. 


Book  Notices, 
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The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September,  contains,  among  other  valuable 
articles,  an  address  delivered  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  by 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  on  "The  Functions  of  an  American  Manual  Training 
School." 

The  Guernsey  Teacher,  an  eight-page  monthly,  published  at  Cambridge,  0., 
by  Prof.  John  McBurney,  is  just  entering  upon  its  third  year.  It  is  doing  a 
good  work  and  deserves  to  be  well  sustained. 

The  Youth's  Companion  has  no  superior  as  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
paper  for  young  people. 

The  North  American  Review  for  September  has  for  its  leading  article  a  very 
forciblie  presentment,  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  practice 
of  levying  "Political  Assessments."  The  paper  is  noteworthy  for  its  striking 
array  of  facts,  but  more  so  because  it  will  be  universally  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  Republican  Party,  addressed  to  the 
party  leaders.  "Oaths  in  Legal  Proceedings,"  by  Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas,  is 
a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  interests  of  morality  and  public  justice 
alike,  would  not  be  promoted  by  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  requiring  testimony 
to  be  given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Thompson  B.  Maury,  late  of  the 
Signal  Office,  contributes  an  article  on  "Tornadoes  and  their  Causes,'*  which, 
in  addition  to  its  scientific  interest,  possesses  the  merit  of  suggesting  many 
practical  measures  for  averting  disaster  to  life  and  property  from  wind-storms. 
''Architecture  in  America,''  by  Clarence  Cook,  is  marked  by  a  freedom  of  ut- 
terance that  is  refreshing.  In  this  reSpect  it  deserves  to  rank  with  Commander 
Gorringe's  celebrated  paper  on  the  United  States  Navy.  Augustus  G.  Cobb 
writes  of  "Earth-Burial  and  Cremation,"  and  J.  F.  Manning,  in  an  article  en- 
titled **The  Geneva  Award  and  the  Ship-Owners,"  sets  forth  the  justice  of  the 
claims  of  consignors  of  cargoes  and  owners  of  vessels  to  idemnification  out  of 
the  Geneva  Award  fund,  for  losses  from  the  acts  of  Confederate  cruisers.  The 
Review  is  sold  by  booksellers  and  newsdealers  generally. 
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well  as  for  his  superior  methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  buildings. 

Second^  As  a  specialist,  to  his  designs  for  Public  School  buildings, 
Sunday-School  Buildings  and  Churches. 

Close  application  to  study,  and  an  extensive  exi>erience  have 
resulted  in  more  than  a  State-wide  reputation  and  practice. 

With  pleasure,  reference  is  made  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  and 
to  the  following  mentioned : 

L.  Miller,  Esq.,  President  Board  of  Education,  Akron,  O. ;  Rev.  T.E. 
Monroe,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Akron,  O. ;  O.  Cone,  D.  D.,  Piest. 
Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.;  J.H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Ct.;  L.H. 
Bugbee,  D.  D.,  President  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.;  Bev.  J.F. 
Chaffee,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JACOB  SNYDER,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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EDUCATION, 


An  International  Magazine/  devoted  to  the  Science,  the  Art,  the  Philosophy, 
and  Literature  of  Education.  The  best  writers  are  secured  as  contributors. 
Conductor,  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL.  The  magazine  contains  over  one  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  of  reading;  matter,  printed  and  bound  in  excellent  style,  with 
a  steel  portrait  in  each  issue. 

Bimonthly:  $4.00  per  year,  in  advance  ;  Single  Copies,  75  cte. 

EDUCATION  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $4.50. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

(The  National  and  New  England.) 

National  in  spirit  and  character.  Devoted  to  the  departments  of  Kindergarten,  the  Pri- 
mary Schools,  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and  Ck>llege8.  With  able  home  and 
foreign  corre8ix>ndent8.  The  various  departments  contain  contributions  from  the  best  wri- 
ters and  educators.  Just  the  paper  needed  by  Teachers  of  every  grade,  and  recommended 
by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country.  Its  departments  cover  every  part  of  Educational 
work. 

Weekly:  Price,  $3.00 per  year  ;  in  advance,  $2.50. 

The  JOURNAL  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $3.50. 


THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

Devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction  in  America. 
Unrivaled  in  its  sphere.  It  is  made  up  of  articles  from  our  ablest  writers  and  teachers  on 
methods  of  teaching  all  branches  of  our  Common-School  Studies,  with  such  practical  hints, 
suggestions,  and  Instructions  as  Teachers  want  in  their  every-day  work  in  the  school-room. 

Monthly :  $1.00  per  year. 

PRIMARY  TEACHER  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $2.10. 


THE  GOOD  TIMES. 

A  monthly  Magazine  of  Dialogues,  Declamations,  Kecitaiions,  Charades,  Tableaux,  Se- 
lections, Pantomimes,  Songs.  Games,  etc.    The  best  of  its  class. 

Monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 

GOOD  TIMES  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $2.10. 
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y     THE  RELATION  OF  KNO\VLEDGE  TO  EDUCA- 
^  TION. 

BY  PROF.  J.   M.  LONG,  UNIVERSITY   OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

In  practical  education  there  can  be  nothing  more  important  than  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  relation  which  knowledge  sustains  to  edu- 
cation. A  great  many  of  the  crude  and  false  ideas  which  have  gained 
currency  in  the  educational  world  have  had  their  origin  in  false  no- 
tions on  this  question.  Education  is  one  thing,  and  knowledge  is 
altogether  another  thing.  To  confound  these  two  things  is  as  absurd 
as  to  confound  physical  growth  and  development  with  the  food  which 
we  eat.  Education  may  be  defined  as  the  evolution  of  all  the  mental 
faculties  into  such  harmonious  development  as  to  enable  the  person  to 
respond  pleasurably  and  successfully  to  all  the  relations  in  his  environ- 
ment. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  involved  in  this  development  of 
the  mental  faculties  is  merely  the  condition  under  which  this  develop- 
ment takes  place.  Education  is  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but 
the  power  to  acquire  knowledge, — the  power  to  think  vigorously  and 
to  act  wisely.  Hence,  to  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  as  is  so 
often  done,  is  a  great  error. 

J,    The  ftrst  great  error  resulting  from  this  fundamental  one  consists 
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in  attributing  to  knowledge  what  should  be  attributed  to  the/^fwr  of 
mental  development.    Those  who  are  influenced  by  this  blind  idolatry 
of  knowledge,  who  make  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  one 
thing  needful,  regard  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  the  safeguard  of  the  Republic.     Recognizing  the  fact 
that  universal  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  free  in- 
stitutions, this  class  fall  into  the  idea  that  mere  knowledge,  regardless 
of  its  kind  or  form,  is  a  necessary  means  of  preserving  a  republican 
form  of  government.     If  the  mere  ability  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
count,  has  any  necessary  relation  to  love  of,  or  attachment  to,  free  re- 
publican institutions,  then  why  is  it  that  monarchies  and  despotic  gov- 
ernments are  so  zealous  in  promoting  this  kind  of  knowledge  among 
their  subjects  ?    The  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  zealous  in  spreading 
knowledge  among  their  people.    They  have  vast  and  complex  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  spend  vast  sums  of  money  in  maintaining 
these.     But  the  education  of  these  nations  is  modeled  on  a  plan  to 
foster  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  past,  and  to  make  the  people  the 
pliant  instruments  in  the  hands  of  despotic  rulers.     In  Russia  we  see 
a  system  of  education  chiefly  directed  to  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  nationality,  the  development  of  war  power  and  the  aggran- 
dizement of  empire.     These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  such  as  is  implied  in  learning  the  ordi- 
nary school  branches,  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  render  staple  and 
perpetual  one  form  of  political  government  any  more  than  another. 
It  is  not  the  knowledge,  but  Utitfarm  of  the  education  which  determines 
everything.     Certain  persons  seeing  from  observation  of  facts   that 
mere  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  conducive  to  virtue  and  morality, 
fall  into  the  illogical  position  that  education  does  not  tend  to  prevent 
crime.     The  error  here  lies  in  confounding  knowledge  and  education. 
A  demand  is  made  on  mere  knowledge,  which  it  has  no  power  in  itself  to 
meet,  and  then  because  it  fails  to  produce  this  expected  result,  it  is 
forthwith  charged  that  education  itself  does  not  tend  to  promote  public 
virtue  and  morality.     Because  crime  is  found  to  exist  and  to  increase 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  those  states  where  the  public  school  system 
has  been  most  highly  developed,  a  popular  writer  is  ready  to  proclaim 
this  system  a  failure.    It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
failure  is  not  in  the  public  school  system  as  such,  but  in  the  blind  idol- 
atry of  knowledge  which  leads  to  the  false  belief  that  it  possesses  some 
talismanic  power  to  promote  virtue  and  morality.     The  fact  is,  both 
the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent  commit  crime,  just  as  both  the  starved 
and  the  well-fed  alike  are  numbered  among  criminals,  but  not  the  same 
kind  of  crime.     The  starved  will  be  apt  to  steal;  the  well-fed  will  not 
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steal,  but  fall  into  other  vicious  habits  just  as  bad  or  worse.  So  like- 
wise, the  ignorant  from  not  being  trained  and  educated  for  some  useful 
work,  are  drawn  into  crime  from  idling  habits,  while  the  intelligent 
will  commit  those  crimes  which  require  for  their  successful  execution 
knowledge  and  intellectual  acuteness. 

To  clear  up  all  this  confusion  of  thought  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  education  and  knowledge,  between  the  public  school 
system  as  an  idea  and  the  kind  of  training  which  this,  when  developed 
into  a  system,  may  impart.  Education,  in  its  true  form  as  a  harmoni- 
ous development  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  necessarily  tends  to 
prevent  crime.  If  it  did  not  do  this,  it  would  not  be  education  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  But  every  thing  depends  on  the  form  of  this 
development ;  it  must  have  the  right  form,  directing  the  mental  facul- 
ties into  those  habits  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  which  bring  the 
person  into  a  harmonious  adjustment  to  environing  relations. 
Viewing  education  from  this,  its  true  standpoint,  we  can  see  that  a 
child  can  be  made  to  grow  into  vice  as  well  as  into  virtue,  downwards  as 
well  as  upwards ;  can  be  educated  into  the  willing  tool  of  a  despot  as 
well  as  into  an  intelligent  freeman,  into  the  cringing  subject  of  a  monarchy 
as  well  as  into  the  manly  and  self-reliant  citizen  of  a  republic.  Yet  all 
these  diverse  results  are  brought  about  by  means  of  knowledge.  The 
question  as  to  what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth,  and  the  other  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  could  not 
have  become  such  absorbing  questions  among  educators,  if  education 
and  knowledge  had  not  been  completely  confounded.  To  discuss  such 
questions  is  like  discussing  the  question  whether  bread  or  potatoes  are 
more  nutritious  for  children.  If  the  child  can  assimilate  bread  and  de- 
velop his  physical  organism  on  it,  then  let  him  have  bread ;  if  he  can 
assimilate  potatoes  and  grow  on  them,  then  give  him  potatoes.  In  ed- 
ucation, both  physical  and  mental  assimilation,  growth,  development, 
health  and  power  are  everything. 

2.  Another  great  error  arising  from  confounding  education  and 
knowledge  is  what  has  been  termed  the  cramming  system,  together  with 
the  many  evils  growing  out  of  it.  Regarding  knowledge  as  the  all 
important  thing,  as  the  one  thing  needful,  the  minds  of  children  are 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  things  which  they  have  no  power  to  assimi- 
late into  the  organism  of  thought.  The  memory  is  the  only  faculty  of 
the  mind  that  is  cultivated.  Such  knowledge  is  like  undigested  food, 
which  so  far  from  contributing  to  physical  health,  is  a  positive  injury. 
The  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  seed-bed.  However  good  the  mental 
soil,  its  capacity  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  knowledge  is  limited. 
If  it  be  over-loaded  and  crowded  with  facts  and  principles  beyond  its 
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capacity  to  ^germinate  and  nourish  them  into  organized  and  assimi- 
lated knowledge,  then  none  of  them  will  have  room  to  fully  develop 
into  life  and  power.  Educators  can  fall  into  no  greater  error  than  to 
deal  with  the  mind  of  a  pupil  as  a  receptacle  such  as  a  vessel  or  a 
storehouse,  into  which  knowledge  as  so  much  material  commodity  is 
to  be  packed  away  for  future  use.  The  mind  is  an  organism  which 
has  its  own  laws  of  growth  and  development  Hence,  true  education 
is  an  evolution  of  all  the  mental  faculties  into  vigorous  and  healthful 
action.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  quantity,  but  the  quality  of  knowledge 
which  truly  contributes  to  this  growth  and  development.  Knowledge 
crammed  into  the  mind  under  a  hot-house  and  high  pressure  system  of 
teaching,  consumes  the  energies  of  the  brain  without  producing  real 
mental  growth  and  development.  If  the  mere  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  were  education^  then  a  sprightly  school-boy  of  the  present 
day  would  be  better  educated  than  Plato  and  Socrates,  or  even  than 
Newton  and  Franklin.  Of  this  false  system  of  cramming  arising  from 
confounding  education  and  knowledge.  Prof.  Bain  says :  "The  system 
of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  temporary  acquisitions;  regardless 
of  the  endurance  of  them.  Excitable  brains  that  can  command  a  very 
great  concentration  of  force  upon  a  subject  will  be  proportionably  im- 
proved for  the  time  being.  By  drawing  upon  the  strength  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  able  to  fix  temporarily  a  great  variety  of  impressions  dur- 
ing the  exaltation  of  cerebral  power  that  the  excitement  gives.  The- 
occasion  past,  the  brain  must  be  idle  for  a  corresponding  length  of 
time,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  excited  impressions  will  gradually 
j)erish  away.  This  system  is  exceedingly  unfavorable  to  permanent 
.. :quisitions ;  for  these  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded,  and 
temporarily  drawn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and  fe- 
verish susceptibility  is  a  time  of  great  waste  for  the  plastic  energy  of 
the  mind." 

3.'  Another  great  evil  arising  from  confounding  education  and 
knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  it  leads  teachers  to  mistake  mental  acquisi- 
tion for  mental  assimilcUion,  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  honor- 
ed graduate,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class,  has  been  far  outstrip- 
ped in  the  race  of  life  by  those  who  stood  far  below  him.  The  reason 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  former  had  greater  power  of  mental  recep- 
tivity, but  no  power  of  mental  growth  and  expansion,  while  the  latter 
acquired  knowledge  slowly,  and  it  may  be  with  difficulty,  but  possess- 
ed the  power  of  mental  growth  and  development  in  after  life.  Many 
of  this  latter  class,  like  Hugh  Miller,  have  found  the  school  curriculum 
wholly  distasteful  and  unsuited  to  them.  These  have  managed  to 
draw  from  other  sources  the  means  of  mental  development  without 
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the  help  of  schools  and  teachers.  Some,  owing  to  a  peculiar  impress- 
ibility of  the  brain,  are  distinguished  as  learners ;  they  possess  a  great 
temporary  mental  adhesiveness  as  distinguished  from  enduring  and 
permanent  acquisitions.  This  power,  as  is  well  known,  may  exist  in 
a  high  degree,  with  a  very  low  degree  of  assimilating  power. 
Such  pupils  acquire  knowledge  rapidly  and  easily,  and  lose  it  in  the 
same  way.  They  show  off  well  in  examinations  and  get  promoted  to 
a  higher  grade,  while  the  pupils  not  possessing  this  power,  but  having 
the  power  to  assimilate  knowledge  and  to  become  truly  educated  men 
and  women,  are  left  behind  as  dullards  and  laggards. 

Mere  mental  receptivity  is  a  low  form  of  mind  which  man  possesses 
in  common  with  the  lower  animals.  The  power  to  assimilate  and 
classify,  to  think  and  reason,  is  the  higher  power  of  mind  which 
makes  its  impress  on  the  world.  Such  a  mind  was  that  of  Daniel 
Webster,  to  whom  with  hesitancy  his  alma  mater  granted  a  diploma, 
but  to  whom,  in  the  meridian  of  his  strength,  she  was  glad  to  appeal 
for  help  when  the  effort  was  made  to  take  away  her  ancient  charter. 
The  merely  receptive  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  planet  shining  by 
reflected  light ;  while  the  assimilating  mind  may  be  compared  to  a  sun 
shining  by  its  own  inherent  light ;  one  makes  the  learned  man,  the 
other  makes  the  wise  man. 

4.  Another  evil  of  confounding  education  and  knowledge  is  that  it 
defeats  the  true  end  of  education.  The  main  and  highest  function  of 
the  teacher  is  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  so  to  stimulate  the  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil  as  to  enable  him  to  get  knowledge  for  himself. 
**The  work  of  the  teacher,"  says  Rosenkranz,  **is  to  impress  good 
methods  of  studying  and  thinking  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  rather 
than  to  communicate  knowledge."  The  great  matter  is  the  kindling 
and  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  Those  who  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  such  men  as  Arnold,  Mann,  and  Agassiz,  if  asked  to  state 
what  element  in  their  teaching  was  most  valuable  to  ihem,  would  not 
say  that  it  was  any  definite  quantum  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  was  the 
mental  stimulation  and  direction  to  thought  which  lifted  them  into  a 
higher  mental  life  and  made  them  conscious  of  new  power.  Such  is 
the  true  end  of  education.  But  by  overloading  the  mind  with  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  unable  to  classify  and  assimilate  into  the  organism  of 
thought,  its  development  is  arrested,  and  the  mind  itself  becomes 
dwarfed  into  a  lean  and  thin  mediocrity.  Every  fact,  truth  or  princi- 
ple put  into  the  mind  which  it  is  not  able  to  assimilate,  acts  like  indi- 
gesible  food,  as  a  clog  and  hindrance  to  mental  health  and  develop- 
ment. By  this  means  a  child  may  be  educated  into  stupidity  and 
mental  weakness.    Our  schools  in  many  places  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  are  filled  with  children  who  are  being  mentally  maimed  and  crip- 
pled for  life  by  this  forcing,  hot-house  system  of  teaching.  We  plead 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  plead  for  themselves.  This  system  ex- 
ists in  its  fulle5!t  extent,  or  did  a  few  years  ago,  in  Boston.  The  evil 
became  so  great  that  the  physicians  of  the  city  made  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect it.  With  what  success  their  efforts  were  attended  we  have  not 
learned. 

5.  Lastly,  another  great  evil  arising  from  confounding  education 
and  knowledge,  consists  in  setting  up  in  the  school  a  false  standard  of 
excellence,  making  this  intellect  in  its  lowest  form  a  mental  receptiv- 
ity. The  student  is  praised,  estimated  and  promoted  according  to  his 
ability  to  hold,  through  a  temporary  adhesiveness,  a  large  variety  of 
knowledge,  and  to  answer  quipkly  and  glibly  all  kinds  of  questions 
which  may  be  put  to  him.  This  false  standard  is  made  to  apply  to  the 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  Teachers,  knowing  that  their  work  is 
estimated  according  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  can  cram 
into  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  aim  to  make  a  grand  show-off  on  exam- 
ination day.  Such  a  display  is  something  that  addresses  itself  to  the 
senses,  while  the  real  and  true  education  is  an  unseen  spiritual  devel- 
opment, which  cannot  be  thus  observed  and  tested.  As  well  might 
one  attempt  to  estimate  in  foot-pounds  the  growth  and  fragrance  of 
a  rose.  Marks,  figures  and  examinations  resorted  to  at  frequent  inter- 
vals cannot  be  a  true  expression  of  real  mental  development,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  indices  of  the  unassimilated  knowledge  which 
happens,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  held  by  a  fading  memory.  The 
real  ability  of  the  teacher  is  shown  more  in  keeping  out  of  the  mind 
of  his  pupils  knowledge  than  in  filling  theif  memories  with  things 
which  will  not  contribute  to  their  mental  health  and  growth.  His 
greatest  discrimination  is  called  into  exercise  in  determining  what  he 
should  teach  and  how  he  should  teach.  On  the  side  of  the  pupil  the 
matter  which  determines  his  education  and  development  is  not  the 
quantity  which  he  learns,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  learns. 
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For  a  young  teacher,  whether  man  or  woman,  there  is  no  better 
school  of  practice  than  an  ungraded  country  school.  Nor  should  its 
educational  advantages  for  pupils  be  underrated.  In  the  long  race  of 
life,  boys  educated  in  country  schools  do  actually  come  out  ahead  of 
those  ground  out  by  the  graded  machinery  of  the  city  school.     Per- 
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haps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  the  country  boy  combines  physical 
training  with  mental.  During  a  part  of  the  year,  he  works  on  the 
farm,  and  gets,  not  only  muscular  strength,  biit  a  habit  of  work.  He 
goes  back  to  school  with  a  keen  relish  for  study,  and  a  habit  of  steady 
application.  One  day  of  hard  work  at  ditching  in  his  father's  meadow 
made  John  Adams  begin  to  be  a  good  student  in  Latin.  Hard 
work  on  his  father's  farm,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  hoeing  corn,  or  hay- 
ing, or  digging  potatoes,  has  made  school-life  seem  a  play-spell  to 
many  a  boy,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  habits  that  have  led  to 
brilliant  success  in  mental  work.  The  trouble  with  most  city  boys  is 
that  they  have  no  work  to  do  out  of  school,  and  they  never  learn  what 
labor  means  until  school  life  is  over.  My  observation  as  principal  of 
an  evening  school  of  a  thousand  boys,  for  three  years,  convinced  me 
that  many  of  the  boys  made  quite  as  rapid  progress  in  the  essential 
branches  as  did  the  boys  of  the  day  schools.  The  evening-school  boys 
had  a  steadiness  of  purpose  unknown  to  boys  untrained  to  labor. 
Professor  Runkle,  of  Boston,  says,  "So  far  from  interfering  with  intel- 
lectual culture,  industrial  culture  really  lends  to  it  a  powerful  support 
by  strengthening  the  character  and  developing  the  moral  energies.  It 
is  upon  these^moral  energies  that  the  entire  value  of  human  character 
depends." 

**It  takes  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  books,"  says  Superin- 
tendent Wickersham,  "to  make  a  useful  member  of  society.  We 
must  so  modify  our  system  of  instruction  as  to  send  out,  instead, 
large  classes  of  young  people  fitted  for  trades,  and  willing  and  able  to 
work,** 

Herein  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the  country  school :  both  boys 
and  girls  have  a  combination  of  mental  and  physical  exercise.  The 
morning  and  evening  "chores"  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household  prevent 
undue  mental  exertion.  They  are  not  surfeited  with  school  and  books; 
school,  indeed,  is  a  relief  from  hard  labor.  Better  six  months'  school- 
ing in  earnest  than  ten  months  of  unwilling  dawdling.  For  one,  I 
am  thankful  that  I  was  trained  to  hard  work  in  my  boyhood,  and  went 
to  a  country  school  where  I  was  not  crammed  with  studies  or  worried 
with  credits,  or  made  wretched  with  written  examinations. 

If,  for  the  teacher,  the  country  school  has  its  dark  side  in  low  wages 
or  lack  of  society,  it  has  also  its  bright  side  in  contrast  with  the  great 
schools  of  the  towns  and  cities.  To  show  this,  let  me  give  you  an  en- 
couraging thouj;ht  from  Prof.  William  Russell,  whose  words,  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  still  linger  lovingly  in  my  ears  : 

«A  mind  accustomed  to  large  views,  and  working  on  broad  princi- 
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pies,  will,  unconsciously  and  necessarily  adopt  methods  correspond- 
ent, and  will  radiate,  from  its  own  action,  light  and  truth  throughout 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  Nowhere  is  this  statement  more  strikingly 
verified  than  in  the  case  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  in  the  direction  and 
instruction  of  an  elementary  school.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  ingenu- 
ity and  tact,  and  originality  and  skill,  are  most  needed,  in  endeavors 
to  develop  intellectual  capabilities  and  build  up  the  great  fabric  of 
mental  power.  Nowhere  else,  in  the  whole  field  of  education,  is  the 
demand  so  urgent  for  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  and  working 
of  the  mind,  for  the  light  to  guide  its  advances,  or  the  power  to  mould 
its  expanding  character." 

CONDENSED  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  The  true  economy  of  teaching  an  ungraded  school  is  to  make 
the  fewest  possible  number  of  classes,  and  to  consider  both  age  and 
capacity  in  making  your  classification. 

2.  If  your  school  is  a  large  one,  do  not  attempt  to  hear  daily 
recitations  in  everything,  but  alternate  the  studies  of  the  more  advanc- 
ed pupils. 

3.  When  they  are  not  reciting,  assign  your  classes  text-book  lessons 
or  some  piece  of  definite  work  on  slates  or  blackboards. 

4.  Economize  time  and  instruction  by  means  of  as  many  general 
exercises  as  possible,  in  which  all  except  the  youngest  pupils  can  join ; 
such  as  drill  exercises  in  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  mental  arithme- 
tic trxamples,  the  spelling  of  common  words,  abstracts  in  composition, 
review  questions  on  the  leading  facts  of  geography,  etc.  To  do  this 
will  require  tact  and  forethought;  but  when  well  done  it  is  invalu- 
able. 

5.  Take  an  hour,  weekly,  for  select  readings,  dialogues,  and  les- 
sons on  morals  and  manners.  You  can  fire  a  whole  school  with  enthu- 
siasm for  good  by  reading  the  right  kind  of  stories. 

6.  Occasionally  give  your  classes  a  written  examination.  In  most 
city  schools  written  examinations  are  carried  to  great  extremes ;  but  in 
most  country  schools  there  is  not  enough  of  written  work  to  give  read- 
iness and  exactness  in  the  written  expression  of  thought 

7.  Train  your  older  pupils  to  correct  and  credit  the  papers  of  the 
younger  ones,  and  let  the  oldest  girls  play  teacher  occasionally. 

8.  If  you  are  a  woman,  give  your  girls  occasional  talks  on  domes- 
tic economy.  Buy  some  sensible  book  on  the  subject  and  lend  it  to 
them.     A  great  many  homes  are  poorly  kept  on  account  of  ignorance. 

Huxley  say3,  **I  put  instruction  in  the  element?  of  household  work 
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and  of  domestic  economy  next  in  order  to  physical  training."  **Knowl- 
edge  of  domestic  economy,"  says  Kingsley,  "saves  income." 

9.  If  you  are  a  man,  take  some  interest  in  the  home-work  of  your 
boys.  Instill  into  their  minds  the  necessity  of  labor  for  every  human 
being.  Point  out  to  them  the  life-long  value  of  being  trained  in  boy- 
hood to  habits  of  regular  employment  in  useful  labor.  Many  a  boy 
on  a  farm  complains  of  his  hard  lot  when  he  is  really  being  blessed 
by  hard  labor.     A  wise  teacher  can  often  set  him  right  in  his  notions. 

10.  Endeavor  to  make  your  school  the  district  center  of  civility, 
politeness,  and  good  manners.  If  they  learn  good  breeding  at  all, 
many  pupils  must  learn  it  at  school.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  a  gentle  woman  or  a  gentlemanly  man  in  a  country 
school.     Send  out  your  pupils  with  the  seal  of  honor  and  truthfulness. 

11.  Persuade  the  parents  to  visit  your  school  even  if  you  have  to 
do  so  by  means  of  exhibitions  in  which  their  children  take  part. 

1 2.  Remember  that  school  trustees  are  your  legal  superiors  in  office. 
Argue  with  them,  persuade  and  convince  them  if  you  can,  but  do  not 
contradict  them, 

13.  Bear  in  mind  that  though  you  may  have  more  **book-learning'' 
than  most  of  the  men  and  women  in  a  country  district,  there  are  sure 
to  be  many  parents  who  are  your  superiors  in  sound  sense,  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  solid  facts  of  human  life. 

14.  Before  you  begin  school,  if  possible,  call  a  meeting  of  the 
''trustees,"  or  * 'committee."  Talk  over  matters  with  them,  ask  their 
advice,  and  tell  them  your  plans.  It  is  well  to  go  into  a  new  school 
backed  by  the  weight  of  official  power. 

.15.     Whenever  you  have  any  unusual  cases  of  discipline,  consult 
the  trustees  or  the  parents  before  you  take  action. 

16.  The  following  may  be  taken  for  practical  guidance  in  your 
course  of  instruction  : 

A  child  of  average  mental  powers  ought  to  be  able,  on  leaving 
school  at  fifteen  years  of  age — 

1.  To  read  well  and  spell  well. 

2.  To  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 

3.  To  know  the  main  points  in  the  geography  of  the  world,  and 
the  leading  events  in  our  country's  history. 

4.  To  speak  correct  English  and  to  write  readily  a  well-expressed 
letter  of  business  or  friendship. 

5.  To  work  accurately  any  plain  business  questions  involving  the 

four  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  simple  interest. 

— John  Swett. 
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TEACHING  READING. 

BY  SAMUEL  FINDLEY. 

The  most  important  branch  taught  in  schools  is  reading.  It  is  also 
the  most  difficult  branch  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  says:  "There  is  no  man 
living,  in  England  or  America,  who  has  learned,  or  can  learn  to  read 
the  English  language ;  that  is,  to  pronounce  correctly  at  sight  anything 
and  everything  written  in  it"  It  is  at  least  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  learning  to  read  is  the  most  difficult  task  which  an  English-speak- 
ing child  is  called  to  undertake.  The  composite  character  of  our 
language,  being  as  it  is,  a  conglomerate  of  many  languages,  and 
abounding  in  anomalies  and  absurdities,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  acquire.  The  reading  of  our  language  has  been  taught  for 
centuries  by  the  alphabetic  method,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  flaming  the  letters  of  a  word  in  some  way  aids  in  its  pronunciation. 
Alphabetic  spelling]  does  not  lead  io  the  proper  pronunciation  of  a 
word  but  away  from  it  Take,  for  instance,  the  word  leg.  The  alpha- 
betic spelling  of  this  word,  1-e-g,  gives  elegy,  not  leg.  But  for  the 
pronunciation  by  the  teacher  of  every  word  when  spelled  by  the  pupil, 
learning  to  read  by  this  method  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  As 
it  is,  by  dint  of  almost  endless  repetitions,  the  pupil  begins,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  learn  that  some  letters  are  constantly  recurring,  and 
unconsciously  to  attach  to  each  its  appropriate  phonic  value.  Letters 
are  of  no  value  to  pupils  in  making  out  words  until  he  knows  what 
sound  is  represented  by  each. 

Great  efforts  have  been  put  forth  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  discover 
an  easier,  shorter  and  more  rational  method  of  learning  to  read. 
Some  very  gratifying  results  have  been  attained.  The  methods  now 
employed  in  the  best  schools  are  more  philosophical,  less  laborious, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  results,  than  those  formerly  in  use. 
But  the  great  expectations  raised  by  the  introduction  of  these  improved 
methods  have  not  been  fully  realized,  nor  can  they  be.  Very  gratify- 
ing and  speedy  results  are  frequently  reached  in  the  primary  grades ; 
but  the  time  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  language  has  not  been 
materially  shortened,  nor  has  the  necessity  for  pains-taking  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  pupils,  been 
removed.  In  spite  of  our  improved  methods  and  the  intelligence  and 
skill  with  which  they  are  used,  the  average  pupil  cannot  acquire  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English  with  even  tolerable  accuracy  and  fa- 
cility, in  les$  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  Human  attainments  of  such 
great  value  are  not  easily  nor  quickly  reached. 
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Education  is  a  science  as  well  as  an  art.  Down  at  the  root  of  all 
right  educational  processes  there  lie  philosophic  truths,  the  recognition 
and  understanding  of  which  are  necessary  to  the  fullest  success  in 
teaching.  It  is  the  search  after  these  fundamental  principles  which  has 
broken  in  upon  the  old  monotonous  routine  of  the  schools,  and  which 
gives  promise  of  better  results  in  the  future  than  anything  yet  attained. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  record  here  my  understanding  of  the  leading 
articles  of  the  pedagogical  creed  on  the  subject  of  reading,  to  which 
I  believe  a  majority  of  the  leading  educators  of  this  country  at  pres- 
ent subscribe.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  it  is  subject  to  revision  and 
amendment. 

1.  TTie  teacher's  first  work  with  the  child  at  school  should  tend  to  give 
him  the  use  of  his  eyes^  ears  and  fingers.  The  reading  lessons  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  simple  object  lessons,  conversations,  and  simple  exercises 
in  drawing  and  vocal  music,  should  be  directed  to  this  end.  The 
child's  future  attainments  as  well  as  his  immediate  success  in  learning 
to  read  will  depend  much  upon  the  skill  and  persistence  of  the  teach- 
er's efforts  in  this  direction.  Says  an  English  school  inspector  on  this 
subject : 

*  *The  child  who  has  learned  in  early  life  to  look  steadily  at  the  forms 
and  aspects  of  the  things  near  him,  is  later  in  life  a  better  observer  of 
nature  and  student  of  physical  science.  He  gets  more  enjoyment  and 
more  culture  from  seeing  pictures  or  fine  scenery,  than  if  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  gaze  aimlessly  and  vaguely  at  the  things  around  him. 
He  who  has  been  taught,  by  exercises  ever  so  childish,  steadiness  of 
hand  and  precision  of  touch,  is  better  fitted  hereafter  to  be  a  good 
draughtsman  or  musician.  And  no  training  of  ear  to  the  finer  differ- 
ences of  vocal  inflection  and  expression,  is  without  a  very  important 
bearing  on  literary  perception  and  taste." 

2.  The  starting  point  in  teaching  a  child  to  read  is  to  teach  him  to  recog- 
nize at  sight  words  with  which  he  is  cdrectdy  familiar  in  spoken  language. 
The  child  acquires  spoken  language  at  first  by  a  natural  impulse  which 
causes  him  to  practice,  unconsciously  but  persistently,  the  association 
of  ideas  with  their  corresponding  sound  symbols.  The  natural  meth- 
od of  learning  written  language  is  similar.  Familiar  ideas  and  their 
well-known  sound  symbols  are  associated  with  their  corresponding 
form  s3nnbols,  until  each  readily  suggests  either  of  the  others.  A 
child  knows  sl  word  when  he  can  pronounce  it  correctly  at  sight,  and 
when  it  readily  suggests  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  symbol. 

3.  77ie  sounds  and  names  of  the  letters  are  best  learned  by  the  analysis  of 
familiar  words.     This  need  not  be  undertaken  until  the  pupil  has  learn- 
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ed  a  considerable  number  of  words,  but  when  commenced  it  should 
be  continued  until  all  the  letters  and  their  principal  sounds  are  very 
familiar. 

4.  This  process  of  analysis  should  be  followed  soon  by  one  of  synthesis. 
As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  letters  and  their  sounds  are  known,  the  child 
should  be  practiced  in  uniting  them  so  as  to  form  familiar  words.  This 
should  be  continued  until  he  can  readily  make  out  new  words  from  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  composing  them. 

5.  Pupils  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  should  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
easy  and  entertaining  reading  matter,  A  single  reader  for  each  school 
year  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  of  good  reading. 
Col.  Parker,  of  Quincy  fame,  says:  **One,  two,  three,  and  even  four 
ordinary  first  readers  do  not  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  for  the 
learning  of  words  thoroughly.  These  conditions  are  simply :  sufficient 
repetitions  of  words  in  many  different  relations  to  fix*  them  firmly  in 
the  mind ;  and  that  the  subject-matter  shall  be  as  interesting  to  chil- 
dren as  the  repeated  combinations  of  a  very  few  words  will  permit. 
Learning  thoroughly,  in  this  way,  three  or  four  hundred  words,  is  a 
sure  foundation  for  excellent  reading. '' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  pupils  who  have  plenty  of  good 
reading  at  home,  advance  more  rapidly  and  read  more  understand- 
ingly  than  those  who  have  not.  The  fact  that  the  homes  of  many  of 
our  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  suitable  reading  matter  makes  a 
supply  of  supplementary  reading  at  school  a  necessity  if  we  would  ob- 
tain the  best  results.  Children  learn  to  read  by  reading ;  and  to  be- 
come good  readers  in  a  reasonable  time,  they  must  read  a  great  deal. 

6.  The  pupil  should  understand  what  Ju  reads.  To  this  end  reading 
lessons  must  be  studied.  The  meaning  of  words  must  be  learned,  the 
significance  and  force  of  phrases  and  sentences  must  be  understood. 
The  reading  lesson  thus  becomes  a  language  study.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
already  quoted,  says,  "To  allow  a  child  to  read  what  he  cannot  at 
least  partially  comprehend,  is  to  encourage  him  to  read  without 
thought,  which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  all  literary  and  scientific 
progress.  If  his  intelligence  be  not  called  into  play,  or  if  he  have  lit- 
tle general  intelligence,  his  reading  is  likely  to  be  of  little  worth." 
This  suggests  an  important  consideration  which  is  too  commonly  over- 
looked, and  that  is  that  true  progress  in  reading  cannot  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  child's  growth  in  intelligence,  and  to  expect  a  child  to 
become  a  good  reader  without  other  intellectual  attainments  is  un- 
reasonable. 

7.  The  pupil  should  be  trained^  from  the  start,  in  the  right  use  of  his 
voice.     This  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  very  great  importance.     To 
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treat  it  fully  would  lead  me  into  the  whole  subject  of  elocution,  the 
teaching  of  which  has  become  almost  a  distinct  profession.  I  only  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  points.  From  the  very  first,  children  should 
be  taught  to  use  pleasant  conversational  tones.  No  drawling  nor  ear 
splitting  tones  should  be  tolerated.  No  pupil  should  be  permitted  to 
attempt  to  read  aloud  a  sentence  containing  a  word  or  words  he  does 
not  know.  Every  word  not  known  to  the  pupil  should  be  placed  upon 
the  blackboard  and  analyzed  by  sound,  and  otherwise  taught  until  it  is 
known,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  read.  Nothing  is  better  to  give 
ease  and  naturalness  than  to  read  in  phrases  or  groups*  of  words. 
Thus,  "lean  read,"  should  be  uttered  as  fluently  as  if  it  were  one 
word,  like  ''intercede." 

It  may  be  readily  inferred,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  after  the 
first  few  months  of  the  child's  school  life,  there  are  two  distinct  exer- 
cises which  must  be  carried  on  simultaneously  in  order  to  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  learning  to  read. 

One  is  thorough  drill  upon  such  an  amount  of  reading  matter  as  the 
pupil  is  able  to  master — not  only  to  be  able  to  call  the  words  at  sight, 
but  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  thought  and  sentiment  expressed. 
This  is  the  appropriate  work  of  the  school,  and  that  upon  which  the 
chief  efibrt  of  teachers  is  expended. 

The  other  is  much  practice  in  reading  entertaining  and  instructive 
matter  adapted  to  the  pupil's  measure  of  attainment.  The  home  is 
the  proper  place  for  this ;  but  as,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  the 
home  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  in 
the  case  of  perhaps  one-half  our  pupils,  the  school  must  do  it,  or  we 
must  be  content  with  inferior  results. 


ORDER  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. 

A.  A.  CROSIER. 

The  following  schedule  presents  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject 
logically  arranged,  the  figures  indicating  the  order  of  teaching  each 
item. 

Case  stands  in  the  schedule  co-ordinate  with  ''person,  etc,"  but  its 
number  (34)  indicates  it  to  be  the  thirty-fourth  point  to  be  taught. 

The  schedule  shows  at  a  glance  the  various  elements,  nouns,  pro- 
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nouns,  adjectives,  participles,  clauses,  etc.,  and  the  order  in  which  each 
should  be  taken  up. 

With  work  thus  outlined,  the  teacher  knows  at  any  time  what  he 
has  taught,  and  what  is  to  be  taught. 


1.  Nou 


n.-^    3. 
(33. 


4.  Verb. 


I.       ORDER   OF   TEACHING. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  WORDS,  ELEMENTS  AND  SENTENCES. 

35.  Of  Subj.        36.  OfPred. 

37.  Of  Obj.  ele.  38.  Of  A(y.  ele. 

39.  Of  Adv.  ele.  40.  Object  of  a  Prep. 

67.  Ind.  ele.        79.  Of   Subject  and 

Pred.  of  abridg- 
ed propositions. 
,41:  Person,  Gender  and  Number. 

ic    rti  /  17.  Trans,  and  Intrans. 

16.  Classes.  \  32.  Copulative. 


2.  Common. 
Proper. 
Properties. 


34.   Case. 


.54.  Properties. 


(a.)  Person. 
(b.)  Number. 


(e.)  Mode, 
(f)    Synopsis. 
{%.)  Conjugation. 


5.  Sentence. 


18.  Adjective. 


6.  Classes. 


JO.  Parts. 


50.  Classes. 


51.  Properties. 

52.  Classes. 


11.  Snbj. 


24.  Adverb. 


53.  Properties. 
28.  Preposition  and  its  Object. 

43.  Classes. 


(c.)  Voice. 
.  (d. )  Tense. 

7.  Declarative.      ^    9.  Simple. 

8.  Interrogative.    (.69.  Complex. 
55.  Imp.  and  Ex-  \         Compound. 

clamatory.      ^  74.  Abridged. 

{13.  Noun.  44.  Pronoun.  59.  Particip. 
64.  Infinitive.  72.  Clause. 
74.  Abridged  Proposition. 

f  14.  Verb.   22.  Noun.     23.  Adj. 

31.  Preposition  and  Object. 

45.  Pronoun.     60.  Participle. 

65.  Infinitive.    73.  Clause. 
,  75.  Abridged  Proposition. 

16.  Noun.  32.  Prep.  &  Object. 
46.  Pronoun.  61.  Participle. 
66.  Infinitive.  69.  Clause. 
76.  Abridged  Proposition. 


42.  Pronoun.    - 


.49.  Properties. 


65.  Interjections  and  Conjunc- 
tions. 


12.  Pred. 


15.  Obj.  E. 


19.  Adj.  E. 


20.  Adjective.    21.  Noun. 

29.  Preposition  and  Object. 

47.  Pronoun.  62.  Participle. 

67.  Infinitive.  70.  Clause. 
.  77.  Abridged  Proposition. 

26.  Adverb.     27.  Noun. 

30.  Preposition  and  Object. 

48.  Pronoun.    63.  Participle. 

68.  Infinitive.  71.  Clause. 
.  78.  Abridged  Proposition. 

57.  Interjections. 
56.  Ind.  E.  -I   58.  Nouns  and  Pronouns. 

64.  Participles  and  Infinitives 


25,  Adv.  E.  • 


4 


II.       METHOD. 

Under  this  head  we  present,  not  /^,  but  a  method  of  instructing 
and  drilling  on  each  item  in  the  schedule.     There  are  many  ways  of 
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doing  this,  all  of  which  are  good,  but  that  one  is  best,  which  will  re- 
quire work  of  the  pupil, — ^the  work  being  such  as  he  can  do,  and  such 
as  he  will  like  to  do.  There  will  be  but  little  trouble  about  his  liking 
to  do,  if  the  work  is  such  as  he  can  do^  and  is  presented  to  him  in  a 
proper  way  and  spirit   . 

There  is  no  greater  enjoyment  than  in  toiling  to  achieve  a  certain 
end,  there  being  reasonable  hopes  of  attaining  it.  Every  man  whose 
life  has  been  a  success  will  bear  witness  to  this.  This  being  true,  it  is 
your  fault,  teachers,  if  study  is  not  more  interesting  and  exciting  than 
play. 

Each  subject  under  * 'Method"  will  be  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  same  under  **Order." 

The  following  is  a  month's  work  for  an  average  class : 

Teachers,  if  you  have  a  beginning  class,  commence  this  work  at 
once,  and  have  your  pupils  ready  lor  the  second  month's  work,  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Monthly. 

Introduce  the  (i.)  noun  as  a  name  by  having  pupils  prepare  lists  of 
things  (a)  at  home;  (b)  in  going  to  and  from  school;  (c)  in  and  about 
the  school-house;  (d)  articles  of  food;  (e)  articles  of  clothing; 
(f)  names  of  playmates,  neighbors  and  relatives ;  (g)  of  cities,  rivers, 
states,  etc.;  (h)  days  of  the  week,  and  months  of  the  year. 

Require  different  members  of  the  class  to  copy  their  work  on  the 
board  for  class  criticism. 

The  points  of  criticism,  at  first,  should  be :  (i.)  as  to  work  assigned ; 
(2.)  spelling;  (3.)  punctuation  and  capitalization;  (4.)  neatness  and 
arrangement;  (5.)  penmanship. 

All  work  for  criticism  should  be  placed  on  the  board  at  least  an 
hour  before  the  recitation. 

Require  pupils  to  copy  this  outline,  define  each  term,  and  illustrate 
by  example : 

I.   The  Noun,  (    )\f^^^'\     \ 

Fill  the  ( )'s  with  figures  referring  to  the  page  of  the  text-book  defin- 
ing the  terms. 

In  using  the  text-book,  keep  in  view  its  purposes,  namely:  **to  aid 
the  teacher  by  affording  the  pupil  independent  sources  of  information 
and  instruments  of  study ;  to  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  habits  of  self- 
reliance  in  study ;  to  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  how  to  use  books  as  a 
means  of  self-culture." 

Introduce  the  (4.)  verb  and  the  (5.)  sentence ^-^{6,)  declarative  and 
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(7.)  interrogative,  by  having  pupils  construct  simple  ones  both  telling 
and  asking  about  familiar  things.  Have  them  point  out  the  nouns  and 
words  denoting  action  in  each.     Teach  them  to  punctuate  each. 

Have  pupils  point  out  the  asking  and  telling  sentences  in  certain 
parts  of  the  reading  lesson ;  also,  the  common  and  proper  nouns,  and 
verbs. 

Require  pupils  to  prepare  lists  of  words  denoting  what  the  horse, 
cow,  hen,  men,  boys,  etc.,  do. 

Have  the  pupils  copy  the  verbs  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  place 
before  each  appropriate  nouns. 

Have  them  copy  the  nouns  and  place  after  each  appropriate  verbs. 

Define  (11.)  suhjtct  and  {12)  predicate  for  pupils,  and  have  them  con- 
struct sentences  using  the  (13.)  rumn  as  subject^  and  the  (24.)  verb  as 
predicate.  Have  pupils  analyze  sentences  containing  only  two  words, 
and  point  out  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

I.      MODEL. 

John  runs. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  '7^^^"  ^^  ^^^  subject  and 
"runs"  is  the  predicate. 

"John"  is  a  proper  noun.     "Runs"  is  a  verb. 

Place  the  following  on  the  board,  and  have  pupils  copy,  and  define 
each  term,  illustrating  fully  by  example : 


II. 


The  Verb.  ir*  j-  /  \  i  Declarative. 


.  The  Sentence,  (     ) 


f  Ki'>d8.(  ).{FrCtiye.  }  P-ct«atio„. 


Parti*  (   ^  /  Subject.  (     ). 
Farts,  (    ).  ^  pre^iicate.  (    ). 

Synthesis.  (     ). 
Analysis.   (     ). 

Introduce  the  (15  and  16.)  noun  as  an  objective  element  by  having  pu- 
pils substitute  nouns  for 's  in  such  sentences  as  the  following, 

and  then  analyze  them,  and  parse  the  nouns  and  verbs : 

1.  Horses  eat . 

2.  Do  horses  eat ? 

II.      MODEL. 

Horses  eat  hay. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.     "Horses"  is  the  subject, 
"eat,"  the  predicate,  and  "hay,"  the  objective  element. 
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Place  on  the  board  lists  of  nouns,  and  have  pupils  construct  sen- 
tences, using  each  noun  (i.)  as  subject;  (2.)  as  an  objective  element. 
Have  them  analyze  their  sentences  and  parse  the  nouns  and  verbs. 

III.      MODEL. 

I.  John.     2.  Henry.     3.  boys.     4.  horses.     5.  dogs. 

1.  John  struck  Henry. 

2.  Henry  struck  John. 

Have  pupils  construct  sentences  consisting  of  subject,  predicate,  and 
objective  elements,  and  analyze  them. 

Introduce  the  (18.)  adjective  and  the  (19.)  adjective  element  by  having 
pupils  copy  such  sentences,  from  the  board,  as  the  following, — substi- 
tuting words  that  tell  what,  what  kind,  how  many,  etc.,  for  the 's, 

and  then  require  them  to  analyze  each,  and  parse  the  nouns,  verbs 
and  adjectives : 

I-     horse  eats hay.     2. horse  eats 

hay.      3.    Does horse   eat hay? 

4»    bird  sings songs.     5. bird  sings 

songs,  etc. 

lY.      MODELS.* 

1.  The  horse  eats  the  hay. 

2.  The  old  horse  eats  the  new  hay. 

3.  Docs  the  old,  lame  horse  eat  the  nice  new  hay  ? 

Every  lesson  should  be  placed  on  the  board  by  at  least  two  different 
pupils  for  class  criticism. 

REVIEW  EXERCISES. 

1.  Construct  ten  sentences,  each  containing  a  subject,  predicate, 
one  objective,  and  two  adjective  elements.  Analyze  each  and  parse 
all  the  words. 

2.  Construct  ten  sentences,  each  containing  a  subject,  predicate, 
one  objective,  and  four  adjective  elements. 

3.  Construct  ten  sentences,  limiting  both  subject  and  objective  ele- 
ments by  four  adjectives. 

4.  Analyze,  and  point  out  the  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following : 

I.  The  beautiful  little  red  bird  sings  sweet  songs.  2.  Does  the 
beautiful  little  red  bird  sing  sweet  songs  ?  3.  That  cruel  little  orphan 
boy  caught  the  innocent  little  blue  bird,  etc. 

*For  models  lor  analysia  and  paning,  see  Crosier's  Plp^efst  pf  iD^nitiTes,  etc. 
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5.  Prepare  lists  of  all  the  nouns  in  your  reading  lessons,  and  place 
before  each  the  adjectives  that  limit  it. 

6.  Have  pupils  copy  the  following,  define,  and  illustrate  each  term ; 


r  The  Noun.  {^^^^^"^^'»- 


111. 


'    Verb. 

'    Sentence.  (    )  - 


«( 


Adjective. 


Claa«es.(     ){?-(    j; 


Elements,  (    ). 

Synthesis,  (     ). 
Analysis,  (     ).  - 


r  Subj. 

Pred. 

Obj.  E. 
.  Adj.  E. 


It  may  not  be  necessary  to  make  use  of  all  the  drills  mentioned. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS.* 


BY  W.  R.  COMINGS  AND  H.  C.  KNOX. 


{Coniinued.) 

Language  work  for  this  grade  of  pupils,  (say  the  lowest  grammar 
grade  of  graded  schools,  or  those  reading  in  the  fourth  reader  in  ungrad- 
ed schools,)  should  occupy  a  definite  recitation,  or  rather  conversation 
time  each  day,  followed  usually  by  the  preparation,  reading,  and  crit- 
icism of  written  exercises. 

Such  grammar  work  as  may  seem  necessary  in  connection  with  this 
should  be  as  practical  as  possible.  Exercises  should  be  called  for  in- 
cluding the  use  of  the  possessive,  the  formation  of  the  plural,  the  use 
of  a,  an,  this,  that,  these,  those,  &c. 

Require  the  pupils  to  write  sentences  having  the  various  forms,  (word, 
phrase,  and  clause,)  of  adjective,  adverbial,  and  objective  elements. 

The  teacher  should  give  off-hand  illustrations  of  definitions  and  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  select  them  from  books.  The  pupils  need  no  books, 
but  the  teacher  cannot  make  too  careful  preparation  for  this  work- 

Each  lesson  should  be  planned  beforehand,  both  as  to  matter  to  be 
presented,  and  its  order.  When  necessary,  the  teacher  must  not  neg- 
lect to  precede  the  regular  lesson,  with  a  review  of  whatever  has  been 
taught  previously,  about  the  same  subject. 


*The  most  of  the  exercises  given  here  are  from  "Lessons  in  Language  and 
Composition,"  copyrighted  by  W.  R.  Comings  and  H.  C.  Knox.  AU  rights 
reserved. 
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Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  punctuation  in  all  written  exer- 
cises. The  pupils  may  be  aided  by  the  teacher,  who  should  place  on 
the  board  sentences  from  some  good  author,  or  from  some  grammar, 
and  call  for  class  opinions  about  their  punctuation.  The  steps  should 
be  so  easy  that  the  pupils  will  not  become  confused. 

EXERCISES. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  write  letters  describing  quite  minutely  what  they 
have  seen  at  an  entertainment,  lecture,  on  a  holiday,  or  at  school. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  write  from  memory  some  account  of  history, 
biography,  or  travels,  which  has  been  read  to  them,  or  which  they 
have  read,  in  connection,  perhaps,  with  their  regular  work.  The  reg- 
ular reading  lessons  often  afford  good  material  for  composition  work. 
After  a  selection  has  been  read,  have  the  pupils  hand  in  previously 
prepared  lists  of  questions  about  it.  Assort  these  questions,  and,  the 
next  day,  have  them  write  from  memory,  and  in  connected  form,  an  an- 
swer to  them. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  give  the  names  of  the  trees  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing,  together  with  a  description  of  them.  Have  them  de- 
scribe trees  for  the  class  to  name :  as,  **I  know  of  a  tree  with  trunk 
straight  and  single  until  it  is  divided  into  large  branches,  which  are 
curved  and  plume-like  with  drooping  ends.  The  bark  is  rough  and 
brown.  The  leaves  are  oval,  edges  serrate,  and  the  sides  of  the  leaf 
are  unlike  in  form."  When  necessary,  give  time  before  and  after  the 
description  for  personal  investigation. 

4.  Give  to  the  class  a  limited  number  of  the  following  named  tools, 
or  others,  and  have  them  name  and  describe  the  different  occupations 
in  which  each  is  used,  and  the  different  articles  made,  in  part  or  whol- 
ly, by  its  use.  Pincers,  hammer,  awl,  last,  brush,  auger,  square, 
mallet,  rule,  chisel,  plane,  saw,  bit. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  describe  singly  the  general  properties,  such  as 
color,  form,  size,  formation,  taste,  odor,  &c.,  of  some  object;  and, 
after  the  description  is  read,  call  upon  the  class  to  guess  the  article, 
and  to  criticise  the  description. 

6.  Write  on  the  board  words  from  this  list,  which  may  be  extend- 
ed, and  have  the  pupils  write  sentences  each  containing  a  word  of  op- 
posite meaning. 

Good,  rich,  brave,  small,  fertile,  barren,  bold,  rash,  many,  little, 
seldom,  graceful,  worthless,  hope,  skeptical,  rare,  guilty,  taciturn, 
reticent,  adverse,  cool,  cold,  brief,  vicious,  commodious,  foreign,  calm^ 
order,  lazy,  obtuse,  transparent. 
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The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to  make  use,  in  part,  of  difficult 
words,  as  the  direct  object  should  be  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  the 
pupils.  While  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  approximate  in  their  first  at- 
tempts, ultimately  accuracy  should  be  sought  in  each  instance. 

7.  Have  them  write  sentences  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  word 
with  a  particular  application ;  as,  the  head  of  a  river,  the  head  of  an 
army,  the  head  of  a  drum,  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  &c.  Words  •, 
head,  bottom,  tooth,  trunk,  face,  brilliance,  foot,  strength,  fire. 

8.  Call  for  an  oral  list  of  the  feelings  that  the  face  can  show.  Ask 
how  many  of  these  feelings  animals  can  show,  and  how. 

9.  Have  sentences  written  using  correctly  the  following  and  like 
words :  crowd,  flock,  herd,  drove,  bevy,  swarm,  convention,  assem- 
bly, collection,  mob,  assortment,  heap,  list,  program,  bill,  invoice. 
In  like  manner,  the  following :  mix,  mingle,  disturb,  disarrange,  ac- 
quire, grasp,  snatch,  collect,  accumulate,  transform,  transpose,  trans- 
fer, worry,  hector,  haze.  Also,  these:  fierce,  gruff,  savage,  stern, 
sour,  sad,  pitiful,  greedy,  gluttonous,  soft,  tender,  gentle,  mild,  weak, 
insipid,  vapid. 

10.  Write  a  simple  sentence,  as,  The  boy  rode,  and  have  the  pu- 
pils add  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  to  answer  the  questions,  when, 
where,  how,  what,  &c.,  and  have  the  class  distinguish  the  adjective, 
adverbial,  and  objective  elements. 

11.  Select  a  piece  of  poetry.  Have  the  pupils  examine  it  and  tell 
all  the  differences  which  they  can  see  between  it  and  prose.  Show 
them  that  the  arrangement  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  is 
different  in  different  poems.  Have  them  change  a  poem  to  prose  us- 
ing their  own  language. 

12.  Direct  the  pupils'  attention  to  the  habits  and  structure  of  birds, 
as  a  basis  of  classification.  Inquire  about  the  habits  and  structure  of 
wading  birds,  qf  swimming  birds,  of  scratching,  climbing,  perching, 
and  flesh-eating  birds.  Have  the  pupils  learn  from  objects  if  obtain- 
able, the  characteristic  structure  of  some  of  these;  as  the  bill,  tail, 
tongue,  and  feet  of  a  woodpecker,  and  the  purpose  of  such  a  struct- 
ure. 

13.  Teach  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  terms  endogenous,  exo- 
genous, polypetalous,  monopetalous,  apetalous,  as  applied  to  plants, 
and  have  them  bring  in  plants  to  illustrate  the  divisions  thus  sug- 
gested ;  also  have  them  observe  other  characteristics  which  different 
plants  have  in  common. 

14.  Have  the  pupils  write,  in  their  own  language,  an  account  of 
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feome  incident  of  which  they  have  heard  or  read,  making  use  of  the 
following : 

1.  Give  the  time  of  the  occurrence. 

2.  Mention  the  persons,  animals,  or  things,  about  which  the 

story  is  written. 

3.  Give  the  place  of  the  occurrence. 

4.  Relate  the  event. 

5.  State  the  effects  or  results,  if  any. 

No  stated  order  should  be  followed  too  rigidly.  The  nature  of  the 
event  may,  in  part,  fix  the  order,  and  a  natural  and  easy  narration  is 
to  be  aimed  at  in  each  instance. 

Subjects  suggested :  A  runaway,  a  marriage,  a  spelling  school, 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  Paul  Revere's  ride. 

15.  Have  the  pupils  write  short  biographical  sketches,  using  the 
following  or  a  similar  order. 

1.  When  and  where  was  he  born  ? 

2.  What  were  his  early  opportunities,  and  how  much  educa- 

tion did  he  acquire  ? 

3.  What  occupations  did  he  follow  ? 

4.  What  was  his  character  ? 

5.  How  much  better,  or  worse,  is  the  world  because  of  him  ? 

Subjects ;  Columbus,  John  Smith,  William  Penn,  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Grant,  John  Brown,  Jeff  Davis,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Garfield. 

Suggestion.  This  outline,  like  all  others,  will  need  modification  for 
special  cases. 

16.  Have  the  pupils  write  letters  describing  imaginary  hunting  ex- 
peditions in  the  Arctic  regions,  Africa,  Asia,  S.  America,  &c.,  giving 
descriptions  of  animals,  their  food,  habits,  appearance,  and  for  what 
they  are  hunted ;  also  letters  stating  what  they  would  go  to  China, 
Australia,  Brazil  or  W.  Indies  for. 

17.  Have  them  give  an  account  of  a  hat,  boot,  coat,  whip,  um- 
brella, or  some  other  article  that  people  have  with  them,  stating  from 
what  and  where  made,  giving  an  account  of  its  travels  until  sold  to 
some  one ;  and  then  adding  an  account  of  the  places  where  it  was 
worn  or  used,  accidents  which  befell  it,  to  whom  given,  (as  an  act  of 
charity),  and  what  at  last  became  of  it. 
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REPLY  TO  ««A  TEACHER." 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  "A  Teacher,"  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Monthly,  I  would  say  that  I  teach  the  names  of  the  letters 
from  the  first.  Before  teaching  the  second  word,  the  sound  and  name 
of  each  letter  in  the  first  is  learned.  I  sometimes  give  the  sound  and 
name  of  a  letter  both  in  the  same  lesson,  but  more  frequently  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  school  only  one  at  a  time. 

The  question  as  to  spelling  by  letters :  if  spelling  by  sight  is  meant, 
they  spell  from  the  black-board  or  chart  from  the  beginning ;  but  if 
from  memory,  I  do  not  have  the  children  attempt  to  memorize  the 
words  until  they  have  been  in  school  at  least  ten  weeks,  and  with  some 
classes  longer.  When  first  beginning  to  spell  from  memory  I  have 
them  spell  orally ;  after  a  few  weeks  practice  in  this  manner,  or  when 
the  children  have  become  accustomed  to  studying  word*?,  and  find  less 
difficulty  in  remembering  the  order  in  which  letters  occur  in  different 
words,  I  have  them  write  the  words  on  their  slates,  spelling  orally 
only  occasionally  for  variety.  Mary  H.  Sill. 

Akron,  O. 


DEFECTIVE     LANGUAGE    IN    THE    POSTAL    DE- 

PARTMENT. 

The  law  of  clearness,  as  promulgated  by  Quintillian,  requires  that 
an  author  shall  express  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  not  only 
be  understood,  but  that  he  may  not  be  w/junderstood.  The  violation 
of  this  law  has  been  clearly  seen  by  any  one  who  has  observed,  from 
time  to  time,  the  directions  printed  on  our  ordinary  postal  cards. 

During  the  past  ten  years  some  three  editions  of  the  card  have  been 
sent  out.  On  the  first  were  found  these  words:  ''Write  the  address 
only  on  this  side. "  The  meaning  of  the  command  was  made  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  reading.  If  the  word  "only"  was  emphasized  so 
as  to  throw  its  modifying  force  on  **address,"  the  sense  was  very  good 
and  probably  what  was  intended.  But  if  a  pause  was  made  after  '*ad- 
dress,"  and  the  force  of  **only"  thrown  upon  the  phrase  "on  this  side," 
the  demands  of  the  case  would  be  met,  but  it  would  express  what  was 
unnecessary;  for  any  sane  person  ought  to  know  that  the  address 
should  not  be  written  on  both  sides. 

The  second  edition  came  out  with  the  tame  caution:  "Write  the 
address  on  this  side — the  message  on  the  other."   This  seemed  wholly 
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unnecessary,  as  any  rational  individual  would  take  it  for  granted  that 
one  side  was  intended  for  the  address  and  the  other  for  the  message. 

But  the  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  in  the  last  edition  now  be- 
fore the  public,  in  which  it  is  emphatically  declared  that  •'Nothing  but 
the  address  can  be  placed  on  this  side."  The  average  school-boy  who 
is  but  a  junior  in  his  grammar-school  course  knows  that  he  can  place 
more  than  the  address  on  the  first  side.  He  will  conclude  that  the 
boy  who  made  himself  famous  by  the  use  of  his  little  hatchet  was  better 
than  the  authors  of  our  postal  card  literature.  He  couldn't  tell  a  lie, 
but  they  can.  We  may  be  told  that  the  postal  ''can"  is  used  in  a 
legal  sense.     This  may  be,  but  the  people  do  not  so  interpret  it. 

The  study  of  rhetoric  in  the  postal  department  at  Washington  might 

be  wisely  instituted.     Perhaps  it  would  result  in  a  language  reform. 

If  any  caution  is  needed  on  the  card,  perhaps  the  following  might  do : 

Place  on  this  side  nothing  except  the  address. 

J.  Fraise  Richard. 
Mansfield,  O. 


FIVE  YEARS  CERTIFICATES. 

Office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  ) 
Columbus,  O.,  September  4,  1882.  J 

Mr,  Editor: — Among  many  similar  letters,  the  following  from  an 
attorney  who  has  evidently  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  indicates 
the  necessity  of  a  word  of  general  explanation  of  the  law  referred  to  : 

<< Ohio,  August  29,  1882. 

Dear  Sir — Our  county  examiners  have  established  as  a  standard  of 
qualifications  for  five  years  certificates  under  the  late  law,  a  grade  of 
ninety  per  cent.,  which  under  their  grading  as  to  other  applicants  will 
entitle  them  to  a  two  years  certificate.     Is  this  correct  practice  ? 

If  the  applicant  have  tauglit  three  years,  eighteen  months  of  which 
has  been  in  one  place,  and  have  any  certificate,  if  even  a  six  months 
certificate,  is  he  not  entitled  to  a  five  years  certificate  ?  The  'neces- 
sary qualifications'  referred  to  in  the  law  seem,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
to  be  the  qualifications  necessary  to  secure  a  certificate  of  any  grade. 
If  it  were  not  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  to  do  so,  they  would 
have  made  the  exception. 

Signed, ,  Att'y." 

Other  letters  still  enquire  about  "certificates  now  obtainable  under 
the  recent  law,  without  re-examination."  Answer.  The  law  reads, 
"And  the  board  of  examiners  may  grant  certificates  for  five  years  to 
such  applicants  as,   in  acldition  to  the  necessary  qualifications,  have 
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been  for  three  years  next  preceding  their  application  engaged  in  teach- 
ii^gy  eighteen  months  of  which  experience  shall  have  been  in  one  place, 
and  such  certificate  shall  be  renewable  without  re-examination  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examining  boards.'' 

It  is  manifest  that  no  right  is  conferred  by  this  law  on  any  teacher, 
to  demand  either  a  five  years  certificate,  or  its  renewal  without  reex- 
amination.  Both  these  matters  are  placed  in  the  discretion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  boaads  of  examiners. 

Of  course  the  ''necessary  qualifications"  are,  not  those  necessary 
for  a  six  months  certificate,  but  those  which,  in  addition  to  experience, 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  boards,  necessary  to  a  five  years 
certificate,  since  this  is  the  only  kind  of  certificate  mentioned  in  that 
clause  of  the  law  which  refers  to  this  subject  of  granting  these  long 
and  renewable  certificates. 

^*Siuh  certificates"  can  only  be  renewed  without  re-examination 
after  they  have  run  five  years,  and  then  only  ''at  the  discretion  of  the 
examining  boards."  The  law  does  not  authorize  boards  of  examiners 
to  renew  without  examination  any  other  certificates  except  "such  cer- 
tificates for  five  years." 

All  this  seems  to  me  very  clear  from  a  perusal  of  the  law. 

D.  F.  DeWolf, 
State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 


A  MIGRATORY  INSTITUTION. 

Of  what  practical  alvantage  is  it  to  the  teachers  of  Ohio  to  hold  the 
meetings  of  the  Ohio  Teachers's  Association  outside  the  limits  of  the 
State  ?  If  it  is  an  exclusive  institution,  intended  only  to  benefit  its 
own  members,  it  matters  little  where  its  sessions  are  held.  But  if  it  is 
a  State  institution  and  intended  to  benefit  all  the  teachers,  and 
through  them  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  why  not  be  consistent  and 
hold  the  sessions  at  some  accessible  point  within  our  own  borders  ? 
Going  abroad  to  hold  its  meetings  virtually  excludes  the  great  mass  of 
our  active  teachers.  Few  have  the  ability  to  defray  the  enormous  ex- 
penses of  the  popular  public  resorts,  and  fewer  still  are  disposed  to 
travel  a  great  distance  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these  meetings. 
The  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  few  high- 
salaried  professionals,  and  well-paid  superintendents,  to  the  exclusion 
of  thousands  of  practical  teach^n:  who  cpme  in  direct  qont^f  with  the 
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children  of  the  State.  Now,  who  are  to  be  benefitted  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind,  if  not  the  teachers  actively  engaged  in  the  schools  ? 
Will  the  mere  theoretical  opinions  of  those  in  high  life  be  sufficient  to 
subserve  the  end  sought  ?  True,  many  good  things  are  said,  and 
many  a  noble  thought  finds  expression  in  eloquent  words,  but  the 
force  of  nearly  all  is  lost  with  the  dying  echo  of  their  own  sound. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  the  organization  but  in  favor  of  it,  we  are 
not  an  enemy  but  a  friend,  and  for  this  reason  we  want  to  see  it  made 
more  practical  and  more  effective  in  accomplishing  the  end  intended. 
If  any  of  the  profession  who  can  afford  it,  desire  to  visit  popular 
watering  places,  not  even  excepting  Niagara  Falls,  it  is  their  privilege 
to  do  so ;  but  we  seriously  question  the  expediency  of  their  transport- 
ing the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association  along  with  them  as  so  much 
checked  baggage.  Think  of  the  delegates  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  Ohio  making  a  pilgrimage  to  San  Francisco  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  their  constituency ;  or  of  Congress  going  to  Paris  to  make 
laws  for  the  United  States. 

We  trust  that  wiser  counsels  will  prevail  in  the  future,  and  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  held  hereafter  at  points  within  the 
State  most  accessible  to  the  largest  number  of  teachers. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  the  Educational  Monthly.  It  is 
advertised  as  the  **Organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association."  Its 
usefulness  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  want  of  adequate  patronage,  and 
all  on  account  of  complaints  similar  to  the  one  we  make  above.  Teach' 
ers  are  very  reluctant  to  encourage  the  organization  or  its  organ  so 
long  as  the  former  remains  exclusive  and  they  are  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantages. 

We  believe  the  Monthly  is  worthy  of  unstinted  support,  and  are 
confident  that  if  the  State  Association  will  correct  its  faulty  habits,  the 
Monthly  will  soon  be  restored  to  favor  and  receive  the  patronage  it 
so  richly  deserves.  Docet. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  students  of  industrial  problems 
that  our  whole  conception  of  education  in  general,  and  of  industrial 
training  in  particular,  needs  revision  and  enlargment«  This  feeling  is 
based  upon  such  easily  observed  facts  as  the  following : 

1.  Paupers  are  on  the  increase. 

2.  Our  schools  too  often  educate  ^heir  pupils  out;  Qf  harmony  with. 
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their  environment,  thus  justifying  the  charge  that  education  (falsely  so 
called)  unfits  its  possessors  for  useful  industry. 

3.  The  simpler  and  less  important  positions  in  the  world's  work- 
shop are  as  a  rule  greatly  overcrowded,  while  in  the  upper  stories 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unoccupied  space. 

4.  The  work  done  in  the  lower  stories  is  often  exceedingly  shabby. 

5.  Many  who  aspire  to  the  upper  stories  fail  to  enter— or,  if  they 
apparendy  enter,  soon  end  in  failure. 

6.  The  chosen  few  who  truly  enter,  and  build  up  magnificent  in- 
dustrial fabrics,  with  the  splendid  fortunes  which  such  fabrics  imply, 
fail  to  educate  their  children  to  carry  on  their  good  work,  or  to  do 
work  of  similar  value  in  some  other  department  of  useful  industry. 

7.  A  whole  community  of  prosperous  workmen  may  be  well-nigh 
reduced  to  beggary  by  the  incoming  of  some  new  invention,  or  by 
change  in  the  fortunes  or  tastes  of  consumers. 

8.  When  old  industries  are  swept  away,  and  new  ones  established 
on  the  wrecks,  there  is  usually  little  power  on  the  part  of  workmen  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions. 

9.  The  relentless  law  of  the  survival  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  un- 
scrupulous, instead  of  the  Christian  law  of  mutual  consideration  and 
cooperation,  too  generally  prevails  among  individuals  and  all  kinds 
of  human  organizations. 

That  all  education  should  be  industrial,  and  that  everybody  should 
be  industrially  educated,  we  believe  to  be  a  perfectly  tenable  proposi- 
tion.— Prof.  H.  H.  Straight,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October. 


TOO   MUCH. 


The  following  anecdote  found  in  Edge  worth's  Practical  Education  is 
intended  to  show  the  result  of  attempting  to  teach  and  to  learn  too 
many  new  things  in  a  limited  time : 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  brought  two  Esquimaux  to  London. 
He  wished  to  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  astonish  them,  with  the 
magnificence  of  the  metropolis.  For  this  purpose,  after  having 
equipped  them  like  English  gentlemen,  he  took  them  out  one  morning 
to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London.  They  walked  for  several 
hours  in  silence,  and  expressed  neither  pleasure  nor  admiration  at  any 
thing  which  they  saw.  When  their  walk  was  ended,  they  appeared 
uncommonly  melancholy  and  stupefied.  As  soon  as  they  got  home, 
they  sat  down  with  their  elbows  upon  their  knees,  and  hid  their  faces 
between  their  hands.  The  only  words  they  could  be  brought  to  ut- 
ter, were,  "Too  much  smoke — too  much  noise — too  much  houses — 
too  much  men — too  much  every  thing  ! "  W.  H. 

Dayton,  O. 


Five  years  certificates.     Five  years'  certificates.     Five- 
cates.     Five-year  certificates.     Which  is  correct  ? 


■years  certifi- 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

Docet's  communication  in  this  number,  concerning  the  management  of  the 
State  Association,  gives  utterance  to  a  feeling  which  I  find  to  be  wide-spread 
among  Ohio  teachers.  Many  have  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  place  for  them 
in  the  Association  as  at  present  conducted,  and  but  little  in  its  proceedings  of 
interest  or  profit  to  them.  I  have  received  a  good  many  letters  since  the  meet- 
ing at  Niagara  which  give  expression  to  this  feeling.  One  earnest  teacher 
writes:  "It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  managers  of  the  State  Association  en- 
tirely overlook  the  country  teachers'  work,  and  have  gone  wild  after  high 
places  and  high  salaries." 

I  shall  not  stop  hereto  inquire  to  what  extent  the  state  of  affairs  complained 
of  is  the  fault  of  the  complainants,  the  result  of  keeping  themselves  aloof  from 
the  association  and  harboring  a  jealous  spirit  toward  those  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  it  on.  The  writer  above  quoted  says  in  another  part  of  his  letter :  "I 
know  there  are  some  men  like , ,  and ,  who  sym- 
pathize with  us  and  can  come  down  to  us  and  say,  'Gome  up  higher.'  I  some- 
times think  that,  after  all,  the  fault  is  mostly  in  ourselves,  and  that  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  is  not  what  some  of  its  members  appear  to  be,  but  is  re- 
ally a  grand  institution  which  is  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  to  us.''  I  wish 
simply  to  raise,  in  the  minds  of  the  active  supporters  of  the  Association,  the 
question  whether  there  is  not  just  ground  of  complaint.  And  in  doing  so  I 
wish  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  casting  blame  upon  any  person  or  persons.  I 
acknowledge  my  full  share  of  responsibilit}^  in  the  matter.  I  gave  my  voice 
for  Chautauqua,  and  for  Niagara  also.  But  was  it  not  a  mistake  ?  Have  not 
the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  interests  of  the  cause  it  represents  been 
sacrificed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  public 
resorts  at  which  the  meetings  have  been  held  ?  And  has  not  the  tendency 
been  to  make  the  Association  more  and  more  exclusive,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased expense  of  attending  its  meetings  ?  A  very  important  part  of  its  mis- 
sion is  one  of  instruction,  encouragement  and  helpfulness  to  the  younger  and 
more  obscure  members  of  the  profession.  I  believe  I  am  more  indebted  to  the 
Ohio  Teacher's  Association  than  to  anything  besides  for  my  continuance  in  the 
work  and  for  any  measure  of  success  attained  in  it.  The  first  meeting  I  at- 
tended was  held  at  Dayton  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  I  was  then  teaching  a 
country  school.  In  company  with  three  other  persons,  and  with  a  borrowed 
team,  I  drove  twenty  miles  to  attend  the  meeting,  carrying  our  own  lunch  and 
horse-feed.  That  meeting  kindled  in  me  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
still  continue.  Had  the  meetings  then,  as  now,  been  held  at  Chautauqua  or 
Niagara,  or  even  at  Put-in-Bay,  I  would  have  been  completely  shut  out  from 
its  influence. 

It  is  not  practicable  nor  even  possible  to  conduct  the  Association  so  as  to 
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satisfy  every  one,  but  it  ought  to  be  in   sympathy  with  every  branch  of  the 
work,  and  it  ought  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  humblest  worker. 

The  pages  of  the  Month  lt  are  open  to  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  discuss 
the  matter  further.  F. 


SHORT  COMPOSITION  ON  CASE. 

Case  is  that  property  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  depends  upon  its  rela- 
tion to  other  words  united  in  a  sentence ;  and  it  is  determined,  1st,  by  case- 
forms  ;  2nd,  by  position  with  regard  to  verbs  or  prepositions,  or  interjections ; 
3rd,  by  something  in  the  context.  Sometimes,  all  these  fail,  as  in  the  line : 
"And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds."  As  examples  under  thirdly,  are 
Juliet's  outcry: — 

"My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain, 
Tybalt  is  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband." 

And  Browning's : — 

"I'm  killed  Sire,  and  his  chief  beside. 
The  smiling  boy  fell  dead." 


All  the  rewards  of  the  vocation  of  teaching  are  not  embraced  in  its  hire  and 
salary.  Meritorious  service  herein  seldom  finds  a  place  in  written  history,  but 
it  writes  a  glowing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  many  a  life.  The  old  Greek  said 
he  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts  of  living  men  than  the  skins  of  dead 
sheep.  This  persistence  of  influence  is  an  immortaUty  for  which  the  true 
teacher  longs. 

But  not  every  teacher  steps  finally  from  behind  her  desk  with  no  friend  to 
take  note  of  her  departure.  Supt.  Walker,  of  Lima,  writes  that  his  schools 
have  lost  a  most  successful  and  deservedly  popular  teacher,  Miss  Mollie  Lloyd, 
after  a  term  of  about  twenty  years.  She  changed  her  name  as  well  as  her 
calling.  "More  than  one  mother  deeply  regrets  that  her  little  one  will  not 
have  nn  opportunity  to  take  its  first  lessons  of  Miss  Lloyd.  Long  service  did 
not  dampen  her  ardor.  Every  new  child  was  a  new  revelation  to  her.  The 
more  activity  and  mischief  the  little  head  contained  the  more  her  interest  in- 
creased. Her  punctuality  was  equal  to  her  zeal,  for  during  her  whole  time  of 
service  she  was  never  known  to  be  tardy." 


Many  things  more  solemn  than  the  following  have  been  said  on  the  topic  of 
literaturci  bnt  we  do  not  remember  having  seen  anything  more  direct  and  sen- 
sible. It  was  written  by  W.  H.  Smith,  and  is  copied  from  the  Illinois  School 
Journal: 

"It  is  outline  work  that  is  the  bane  of  the  modern  study  of  English  litera- 
ture. Folks  will  get  together  and  learn  the  names  of  a  herd  of  authors  and 
writers,  will  try  to  remember  when  they  were  buried,  and  what  was  written  on 
their  tombstones.  They  will  add  to  this  a  list  of  the  books  that  some  of  the 
authors  wrote,  and  call  the  whole  the  study  of  the  'outlines'  of  English  litera- 
ture. All  this  they  will  do  without  reading  the  books  of  a  single  author,  or 
committing  to  memory  a  single  line  that  the  great  ones  whose  record  they  lain 
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would  know,  have  written.     I  should  as  soon  expect  to  learn  of  the  beauty  of 


the  great  ones,  but  go  into  their  living  presence  and  get  acquainted  with  them. 
Get  into  the  books  they  have  written,  and  learn  to  know  the  infinite  beauties  of 
their  lives,  the  delicacy  of  their  thoughts,  the  fervor  of  their  imaginations. 
Then  jrour  study  of  literature  will  amount  to  something.  Better  live  a  vear  or 
two  with  Burns,  or  Dickens,  or  Scott,  or  Longfellow,  or  Wbittier,  and  learn 
every  one  of  these  people  well,  than  to  ramble  around  and  know  the  'outlines' 
of  all  the  poets  or  philosophers  that  ever  lived." 


A  writer  in  2%e  Nation^  Sept.  7,  prefers  a  bitter  indictment  against  the 
Normal-School  system  of  Indiana.  "A  deep-seated  pedantry,  a  complacent 
confidence  in  cut-and-dried  methods,  an  inability  to  understand  the  spontane- 
ous and  creative  in  teaching,  a  spreading  out  of  their  little  knowledge  into  ex- 
ceeding thinness,  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  see  everything  from  'the  philosophic 
point  of  view,'  an  utter  incapability  of  appreciating  tke  fact  that  a  Harvard 
graduate  with  abundant  things  to  teach  but  with  no  set  methods  of  teaching 
them,  can  possibly  be  the  equal,  as  a  teacher,  of  the  holder  of  a  Normal-School 
diploma,  are  our  Normal-School  characteristics.''  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
above  is  a  caricature  and  not  a  portrait.  However,  the  former  is  sometimes 
instructive.  A  scare-crow  may  be  useful  though  it  look  unlike  any  possible 
guardian  of  the  newly-planted  corn  patch. 


Will  some  one  of  our  linguistic  readers  make  a  clear  exposition  of  what  prin- 
ciple of  language  is  violated  in  the  following  cases : — 

"It  seems  likely  to  finally  settle  nothing  of  consequence." — Tom.  Hughes. 
"To  simply  liquefy  a  pound  of  ice." — Tyndall. 

"To  first  imperfectly  conceive." — H.  Spencer. 

"To  tamely  acquiesce." — R.  Browning. 

'*To  quietly  abandon." — Carlyle. 

"To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene." — Byron. 

"Then  roused  himself  to  safely  cover," —  Whittier.  ' 


An  excellent  way  to  study  our  noble  language,  call  the  pursuit  grammar  if 
you  prefer,  is  for  each  pupil  to  have  a  note-book  and  carry  it  with  him  upon  excur- 
sions into  his  reading  books  in  search  of  forms  and  constructions.  Let  the 
teacher  keep  the  largest  book  and  make  the  longest  excursions.  Label  the 
specimen  with  the  name  of  the  writer  and  thus  make  sure  that  it  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  text-book  on  grammar  will  be  of  service  in  directing  lines  of  search  and 
will  aid  in  classifying  the  results ;  but  the  ground  has  not  been  so  thoroughly 
hunted  over,  nor  the  results  so  severely  analyzed  and  synthesized  but  that  there 
is  yet  much  virgin  soil  where  one  may  work  with  the  zest  of  original  discovery 
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In  the  Kamca  Oiii^  Review  of  Science  is  an  article  translated  from  No.  251, 
June  12,  1882,  of  L  Exploration,  the  writer  makes  mention  of  the  great 
world  map  of^he  National  Library  and  of  the  very  long  legend  which  accom- 
panies this  map,  and  asserts  that  note  8  thus  recites : 

"This  land  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
his  son,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1494,  the  24th  day  of  June,  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  &c."  The  searcher  into  minute  matters  continues:  ''Thus  we  see 
that  in  1494.  and  not  in  1497,  the  Cabots  had  reached  terra  Jirma  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  New  World  not  far  from  Newfoundland." 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  discovered  that  on  page  132  of  Bry- 
ant's Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  which  Bryant  didn't  write,  there  is 
a  copy  of  this  Cabot  map  and  attending  it  an  entertaining  discussion  of  the 
mooted  point. 


We  have  spent  some  hours  in  reading  and  examining  Smith's  Studies  in  En- 
glish Literature  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  is  excellent 
and  the  execution  very  good.  It  is  not  an  "Outlines;  "  for  this,  all  thanks! 
The  classes  that  shall  go  through  it  under  proper  direction,  will  know  some- 
thing of  the  five  greatest  masters  and  of  their  surroundings ;  but  better  than 
this,  they  will  have  been  led  into  a  favorable  point  of  observation,  and  taught 
to  gaze  upon  one  work  of  each  of  those  artists.  Such  study,  in  its  true  sense, 
is  mental  food  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  one  might  read  much  about  these 
five,  and  fifty  others,  learn  the  names  of  their  works,  and  remember  what  the 
editor  says  of  their  styles,  and  yet  be  like  poor  Launcelot :  "I  am  famished 
in  this  service;  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs." 


The  old  ABC  method  of  teaching  pupils  seems  slow  in  dying.  Tho'  every 
thoughtful  teacher,  one  would  suppose,  now  begins  with  the  word,  or  sentence — 
something  that  has  meaning  to  the  little  folks,  that  stands  for  something 
which  they  already  know,  and  gives,  almost  from  the  very  first,  exercise  in 
reading,  still  there  are  many  schools  in  Ohio  where  the  no-royal  road  begins 
in  the  names  of  the  letters  and  leads  its  tiresome  way  thro'  unmeaning  sylla- 
bles to  words  almost  as  barren.  First  the  word,  then  the  sounds  which  com- 
pose it,  then  the  names  of  these  letters,  is  a  rational  order.  It  proceeds  from 
the  known  to  things  which  the  child  does  not  know,  and  makes  his  new  con- 
quest a  basis  for  extending  his  territory  of  knowledge. 


The  empire  of  teaching  seems  to  include  at  least  three  provinces:  Telling 
our  pupils  things  which  they  do  not  know ;  angling  with  these  facts  as  bait  till 
we  draw  out  what  we  did  not  directly  put  in,  and  what  the  pupils  did  not  know 
was  there ;  drilling  to  give  ease  in  the  practice  of  processes  whose  underlying 
principle  is  already  mastered.  The  first  is  instruction ;  the  second,  education ; 
the  third,  training.  The  first  looks  to  capacity,  the  others  to  ability.  The 
first  treats  the  youth  as  a  cistern ;  the  second,  as  a  flowing  well ;  the  third,  as 
an  automatic  pump.  All  combine  to  give  discipline  to  a  unit  of  humanity, 
capable  of  indefinite  development  in  thought  and  action. 
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When  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  landscape,  certain  prominent  features  engage 
the  attention  and  leave  their  image  on  the  retina.  Yonder  mountain,  this 
winding  river,  that  stately  forest,  remain  in  the  mental  picture,  and  by  some 
power  of  attraction  hold  enough  of  the  filling  in  to  make  a  pleasing  whole.  In 
most  branches  of  learning,  notably  in  history,  the  above  illustration  from  na- 
ture finds  a  clear  application.  Pres.  Eliot  thus  eloquently  words  it:  "It  is 
better  to  enter  with  intense  sympathy  into  the  great  moments  of  history  than 
to  stretch  a  thin  attention  through  its  weary  centuries."  Write  that  on  the  fly 
leaf  of  your  text-book. 


A  growing  amount  of  e!!icperience  and  observation  has  convinced  us  that, 
ordinarily^  the  largest  town  or  city  in  a  county,  if  it  really  is  a  large  town  or 
city,  is  not  the  best  place  for  holding  the  county  institute.  The  excitement 
usually  aroused  in  a  small  place  by  the  presence  of  an  institute  furnishes  an 
inspiring  atmosphere  for  work.  The  public,  represented  by  interested  men 
and  women,  call  in  and  furnish  evening  audiences,  and  cause  the  teachers  to 
take  hold  of  their  work  with  more  zest. 

There  are  some  cities  where  a  lively  interest  is  taken  in  the  county  institute, 
but  that  is  not  the  rule. 


We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  must  disappoint  a  good  many  of  our  new 
subscribers.  The  supply  of  both  the  August  and  September  numbers,  which 
we  supposed  was  ample,  has  been  entirely'  exhausted.  The  increase  of  our 
subscription  list  has  exceeded  our  expectations,  for  which  we  are  very  grateful 
to  the  true  and  tried  friends  of  the  Monthly.  We  print  a  larger  edition  of 
this  number,  and  hope  to  be  able  henceforth  to  meet  all  demands.  Send  in 
your  orders.  As  the  Fall  and  Winter  schools  are  opening,  the  teachers  need 
the  Monthly.     Subscriptions  may  begin  with  the  October  number. 


Teacher,  while  you  are  firm  with  your  pupils,  be  kind  and  gentle.  Do  not 
fall  into  the  habit  of  harsh  speaking.  Perpetual  scolding  is  about  the  greatest 
coarseness  and,  we  had  almost  said,  wickedness,  of  which  teachers  are  guilty. 
There  may  come  to  you  in  after-days  a  vision,  like  a  panorama,  of  the  heart- 
wounds  your  unruly  tongue  has  made.  Every  scolding  teacher  should  be  com- 
pelled to  read,  at  the  opening  of  school  each  morning  and  afternoon,  the  third 
chapter  of  the  General  Epistle  of  James. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Course  of  Study  adopted  by  the  Belmont 
County  Teachers'  Association.  We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  a  Course  of 
Study  for  Sub-district  Schools,  adopted  by  the  Mahoning  County  Teachers' 
Institute.  We  want  to  give  both  a  place  in  the  Monthly,  but  there  is  not 
room  in  this  number.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  good  work  goes  on. 


Examination  questions  prepared  by  the  Mansfield  City  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  other  matter  in  the  printers  hands  for  this  number  have  been  crowded  over. 
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Mr.  Grosier's  articles  on  the  teaching  of  Grammar,  the  first  of  which  appears 
in  this  number,  will  be  verj  helpful  to  those  who  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
his  method  and  carry  it  out  &ithfullj.  Mr.  Crosier  is  an  experienced  country 
teacher  and  an  efficient  county  examiner,  and  knows  well  the  needs  of  those 
for  whom  he  writes.  We  hope  that  a  good  many  teachers  will  follow  his  direc- 
tions and  report  to  us  the  result  of  their  efforts. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  ever  moved,  and  had  their  Lares  and  Penates 
and  other  family  needments  lying  in  chaos  in  the  new  house  during  the  week 
when  the  schools  were  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  have,  while  in  this  state  of 
elegant  leisure,  received  a  summons  from  the  printing-office,  to  send  on  your 
grist  this  week,  will  be  able  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  my  work  on  this  number  of  the  Monthly.  B. 


'*It  was  not  from  poverty  of  expression  that  the  Greeks  called  reason  and 
language  by  the  same  word,  gonos.  It  was  .because  they  knew  that,  though 
we  may  distinguish  between  thought  and  speech,  as  we  distinguish  between 
body  and  soul,  it  is  as  impossible  to  tear  the  one  by  violence  from  the  other  as 
it  is  to  separate  the  concave  side  of  a  lens  from  its  convex  side." — Max  MuUer. 


A  source  of  growing  wonder  to  us  has  been  that  ministers  are  so  seldom  seen 
at  our  county  institutes.  To  a  general  invitation  and  request  they  say  by  their 
actions,  putting  Scripture  to  a  poor  use:  '*None  of  these  things  move  me." 
On  the  theory  that  a  public  teacher  of  religion  and  morals  really  desires  to  do 
all  the  good  he  can  this  is  hard  to  understand. 


Going  into  a  primary  school-room  recently  we  noticed  upon  the  board  a 
number  of  lines  of  mere  doggerel  written  there  for  the  children  to  copy  and 
commit  to  memory.  The  teacher  responsible  for  such  a  thing  could  not  prove 
her  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  her  position  by  correctly  answering 
every  question  asked  at  the  examination. 


The  article  in  this  number  by  Prof.  Long,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  relations  of « 
Knowledge  to  Education,  is  deserving  of  special  study.     It  is  a  clear  and  foi^ 
cible  statement  of  some  very  important  truths  which  are  fundamental  in  edu- 
cation, and  which  should   be   very  clear  in  the  minds  of  teachers.     Read  the 
article  carefully. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  not  only  for  your  art's  sake  but 
for  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  days  of  pedagogic-periodical-literature  deluge, 
to  keep  out  of  the  swamps  and  live  on  a  little  rocky  island — the  Ed.  Monthly — 
of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and  a  lake  on  it,  pure  and  good — Euskin.  [Ad«4>ted.] 
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Ohio  may  be  occupying  a  less  promineat  place  politically  than  of  yore,  but 
her  literary  reputation  is  steadily  advancing.  A  new  star  in  her  sky  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  poem  entitled  "The  Hunter  of  Shagreen."  A  daily  paper  declares 
that  it  is  the  "subllmest  poem  ever  printed  in  Cleveland." 


Through  some  unaccountable  blunder  in  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  Association,  in  the  August  number,  remarks  following  Prof  Venable's 
address,  made  by  Dr.  Hancock,  were  credited  to  Dr.  Stevenson. 


We  are  indebted  to  Commissioner  De  Wolf  for  a  copy  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  It  is  a  very 
excellent  report — one  of  the  best  yet  issued. 


Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  S.  J.  Wolf,  of  Lancaster,  for  his  efficient 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Monthly,  at  the  Fairfield  County  Institute.  He 
swept  the  field. 


A  department  of  Notes  and  Queries  in  the  Monthly  has  been  proposed. 
What  do  our  friends  say  ?    Do  you  want  it  ? 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

• — The  Lima  schools  moved  off  with  1317  pupils. 

— The  Franklin  Connty  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  in  December. 

— The  Greene  County  Teachers*  Association  meets  on  the  second  Saturday 
of  October. 

— A  gentleman  of  Marietta  has  just  given  $1,000  to  the  college  there  for  the 
endowment  of  a  scholarship. 

— A  census  of  Akron  has  just  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  enumeration 
of  school  youth.     The  population  is  now  20,000,  with  5,700  school  youth. 

— The  teachers  of  the  lowest  primary  grade  in  the  schools  of  Steubenville 
receive  higher  salaries  than  any  other  teachers  except  the  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  high  school. 

— The  Kent  Bulletin  of  recent  date  contains  Supt.  A.  B.  Stutzman's  Fourth 
Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  report  shows  the  schools  of 
Kent  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

— The  Fayette  Normal  and  Business  College  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  13th  of  November,  the  opening  of  the  second  term,  when  appro- 
priate dedicatory  services  will  be  held.  The  number  in  attendance  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  last  year. 
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— There  was  an  exhibition  of  drawing  from  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  at  Saratoga,  in 
July,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  schools  of  Columbus,  0.,  took  the  lead. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  J.  E.  Stubbs  for  an  elaborate  four  years  Course 
of  Study  prepared  for  the  Ashland  high  school.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the 
large  number  of  studies  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  the  small  number 
of  weekly  recitations  in  each.  The  number  of  weekly  recitations  iu  each  study 
ranges  from  one  to  four,  averaging  throughout  the  course  a  little  less  than  three. 

— We  find  the  following  in  the  New  York  Thribune  : 

"There  is  one  colored  pupil  to  every  twenty-four  white  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  of  Columbus,  0.  The  'color  line*  in  those  schools  has  been  withdrawn 
for  the  first  time  this  autumn.  There  was  very  little  disapprobation  shown  by 
the  parents  of  the  white  pupils,  and  only  one  child  was  taken  out  of  school  for 
the  reason  of  the  admission  of  the  colored  children.  In  Springfield,  0.,  the 
question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  courts,  a  colored  child  having  been  refused 
admission  to  the  public  school  nearest  kis  house.*' 

— The  "Latter-day  Saints*'  are  not  in  favor  of  free  schools.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  not  a  free  school  in  Utah.  There  are  schools  at  a  few  leading  points, 
but  all  who  attend  them  must  pay  a  tuition  fee.  The  teachers  are  Mormons, 
and  each  session  opens  and  closes  with  reading  from  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  Gentiles  who  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  children  to  the  influence  of 
these  fanatics,  have  undertaken  to  establish  schools  of  their  own.  This  is  giving 
rise  to  a  system  of  sectarian  schools,  each  denomination  founding  and 
patronizing  its  own.  It  is  high  time  the  infamous  system  which  begets  such  a 
state  of  society  were  taken  by  the  throat. 


INSTITUTES. 

— The  Coshocton  County  Institute  was  held  the  week  beginning  July  31. 
Instructors,  J.  C.  Hartzler  and Gibson. 

— The  Summit  County  Institute  was  held  at  Akron  for  one  week,  August  21. 
Membership,  170.     Instructors,  A.  A.  Crosier  and  Samuel  Findley. 

— The  Ross  County  Institute  was  held  at  Chillicothe  the  week  beginning 
August  14.  Membership,  about  80.  Instructors,  J.  J.  Burns,  W.  H.  Cole,  J. 
H.  Poe  and  W.  Richardson. 

— The  Montgomery  County  Institute  was  in  session  one  week  beginning 
August  14.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  John  Hancock  and  Prest.  A.  Schuyler. 
More  than  200  teachers  were  in  attendance. 

— The  Lucas  County  Institute  was  held  at  Toledo  for  one'week  commencing 
August  28th.  Membership,  about  60.  Instructors,  J.  J.  Burns,  Mrs.  Jones, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  another  whose  name  we  did  not  get. 

— The  Medina  County  Institute  began  August  14,  and  continued  two  weeks. 
Enrollment,  302 ;  average  attendance,  about  110.  Instructors,  H.  M.  Parker, 
W.  R.  Comings,  F.  D.  Ward,  and  Miss  Josephine  Manning.  Medina  teachers 
heartily  support  the  measure  which  adds  U.  S.  History  to  the  list  of  common 
school  branches. 
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— The  Mercer  County  Institute  was  held  at  Celina,  August  21-25.  Enroll- 
ment, 78,  of  whom  62  were  present  the  first  day.  J.  J.  Burns  was  instructor, 
with  some  local  help.     Mr.  B.  delivered  two  evening  lectures. 

— The  Union  County  Institute  was  held  at  Marysville,  August  21-25.  In- 
structors, W.  G.  Williams  and  W.  W.  Ross.  Enrollment,  151.  Every  hour 
was  devoted  to  hard  work,  and  a  high  degree  of  interest  was  manifest. 

— The  Darke  County  Institute  was  held  at  Greenville  the  week  beginning 
August  28.  Enrollment,  168.  Instructors,  Wm.  Richardson,  C.  W.  Bennett, 
J.  T.  Martz,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Diehl.  Pronounced  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county. 

— The  Madison  County  Institute  began  at  London,  August  7,  and  continued 
one  week.  Instructors,  J.  W.  Dowd,  F.  B.  Pearson,  and  J.  W.  McKinnon.  A 
full  and  prompt  attendance  and  very  close  attention  to  the  work  characterized 
the  session. 

— The  Erie  County  Institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Milan,  the  week  be- 
ginning August  14.  Instructors,  Curran  of  Sandusky,  Hall  of  Milan,  and  Fish 
of  Berlin  Heights.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  an  interesting  and 
profitable  time  is  reported. 

— The  Licking  County  Institute  was  held  at  Newark,"  the  week  beginning 
August  14.  Enrollment,  about  120.  Instructors,  Hartzler  of  Newark,  Boyd  of 
Van  Wert,  and  Mrs.  Jones  of  Cincinnati.  Our  correspondent  says,  "fully  as 
good  as  any  heretofore  held." 

— The  Harrison  County  Institute  was  held  at  Scio  during  the  week  beginning 
August  21.  Prof  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Miss  Gable,  Supt.  Matlack  and  others,  in- 
structors. The  report  of  the  Institute  which  we  find  in  the  Cadiz  Bepublican 
indicates  an  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

— The  Geauga  County  Institute  was  held  at  Burton  one  week  beginning 
August  7.  Instructors,  I.  M.  Clemens,  C.  W.  Carroll,  J.  C.  Barney, Bur- 
gess and Beardsley.     Evening  lectures   were  delivered  }»y  E.  R.  Dean,  J. 

0.  Converse,  I.  M.  Clemens,  and  C.  W.  Carroll. 

— The  Clark  County  Institute  was  held  at  Springfield,  for  one  week  com- 
mencing August  28.  Instructors,  Mickleborough,  of  Cincinnati,  and  White, 
Reece,  Williams,  Stahl,  and  Miss  Ella  Ross  of  Springfield.  Teachers  enrolled, 
169.     An  unusually  interesting  and  profitable  session. 

— The  Fairfield  County  Institute  was  held  at  Lancaster  for  two  weeks  com- 
mencing July  31.  There  was  a  membership  of  about  125.  J.  J.  Burns  and 
Miss  H.  L.  Keeler  were  the  instructors.  An  excellent  feature  of  this  institute 
was  a  very  large  list  of  subscribers  for  the  Monthly. 

— The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  Putnam  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Ottawa,  for  two  weeks  beginning  July  31.  Enrollment  104,  the  highest  for  five 
years.  C.  W.  Williamson,  C.  W.  Butler  and  S.  F.  De  Ford  were  the  instruct- 
ors. J.  C.  Light,  President,  F.  M.  Blakeman,  Ira  L.  Harmon,  and  Jasper 
Beach,  Executive  Committee,  are  the  officers  elected  for  next  year.  A  small 
list  of  subscribers.  "Among  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county**  says  our  cor- 
respondent. 
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— The  Ashland  County  Institute  began  August  14,  and  continued  one  week. 
Instructors,  Superintendents  Alston  Ellis  and  J.  W.  Knott  Dr.  Orth,  of 
Springfield,  delivered  an  evening  lecture.  Commissioner  De  Wolf  spent  a  day 
in  the  institute  and  also  delivered  an  evening  lecture.    Enrollment,  212. 

— The  Normal  Institute  at  Ada  began  July  11th,  and  continued  three  weeks. 
109  teachers  were  in  attendance.  J.  J.  Burns  and  G.  W.  Walker,  the  prin- 
cipal instructors,  were  assisted  by  F.  V.  Irish,  J.  U.  Baldwin,  W.  D.  Woodward 
and  Mrs.  Regina  Dixon.  Live  teachers  and  earnest  work  is  the  report  we  get 
from  this  institute.    The  Monthly  was  not  forgotten. 

— The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  the  Carroll  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Carrollton  the  week  beginning  August  21.  H.  M.  Parker  and  W.  H.  Beltz,  as- 
sisted by  home  talent,  served  as  instructors.  lOH  teachers  were  enrolled.  Of- 
ficers elected  for  next  year,  W.  H.  Rowlen,  President;  Mattie  J.  Mclntire, 
Vice-President;  Allen  Cook,  Secretary;  J.  M.  Telfer  and  A.  M.  Fishel, 
Executive  Committee. 

— The  Washington  County  Institute  was  held  at  Marietta,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1 
inclusive.  President  I.  W.  Andrews  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  American 
History ;  Miss  H.  L.  Keeler,  on  Elementary  Instruction,  and  H.  M.  Parker  on 
Grammar  and  Pedagogics.  The  instruction  was  excellent,  but  the  attendance 
was  smaller  than  in  some  former  years.  A  resolution  in  favor  of  the  township 
district  system  was  adopted. 

— The  Portage  County  Institute,  held  at  Ravenna,  began  August  7  and  con- 
tinued two  weeks.  Instructors,  John  Ogden  and  G.  H.  Col  ton.  Enrollment, 
260,  with  an  average  attendance  the  second  week  of  1H5.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  successful  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.  Evening  lectures 
were  delivered  by  the  regular  instructors  and  by  Hon.  J.  0.  Converse,  of 
Chardon.     Portage  county  teachers  are  wide  awake. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Greene  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at 
Xeuia  July  10  to  14  inclusive.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  118,  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  75.  Professors  John  Ogden  and  William  Smith  were 
the  rognhir  instructors.  W.  A.  Clark  delivered  a  lecture  on  History,  and  Miss 
Mattie  E.  Johnson  gave  a  lesson  on  McGuffey's  Charts.  The  session  is  spoken 
of  as  an  interesting  and  profitable  one.  Supt.  Cox  sends  us  a  list  of  more  than 
sixty  new  subscribers. 

— A  Graded-School  Institute  was  held  at  Canton  for  one  week  commencing 
August  28.  It  was  attended  by  teachers  in  the  graded  schools  of  Stark,  Port- 
age, Summit,  Medina  and  Wayne  Counties, — about  200  in  all.  Instructors,  E. 
E.  White,  M.  S.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Churchill,  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Williams.  Three 
departments,  viz:  high,  grammar,  and  primary,  were  carried  on  in  different 
rooms  at  the  same  time.  Excellent  work  was  done.  The  corps  of  instructors 
was  a  strong  one.  It  was  specially  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the  institute 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  Mr.  White  back  to  his  native  State  and 
to  the  field  of  his  former  labors.  He  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  the  old  fire . 
He  has  few  equals  as  an  institute  instructor. 

— The  Warren  County  Institute  was  held  at  Lebanon  for  two  weeks,  August 
6-18;  enrolled,  63  men,  65  women;  total,  128.     Instructors,  John  Hancock,  J. 
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1^.  Lukeus,  F.  W.  Cunningham,  R.  M.  Mitchell,  A.  B.  Johnson,  Miss  H.  L. 
Keeler,  H.  Bennett,  and  J.  C.  Ewing.  A  membership  fee  of  $2  for  men  and  $1 
for  women  was  charged  to  supplement  the  county  fund.  In  regularity  and 
promptness  of  attendance,  in  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  in  effective  work  done,  it 
has  not  been  equalled  in  the  county.  By  ballot,  the  following  Institute  Com- 
mittee for  18^3  was  chosen  :  J.  F.  Lukeus,  H.  Bennett,  J.  0.  Falkinburg,  P. 
V.  Bone,  and  M.  F.  Hall.  The  new  departure  was  U.  S.  History,  by  J  F. 
Lukens,  and  English  Literature,  by  John  Hancock.  It  was  entirely  successful 
and  will  be  repeated  next  year. 

— The  Seneca  County  Institute  was  held  at  Green  Spring,  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1. 
Instructors,  Dr.  Kirk  wood,  ofWooster;  Prof  J.  D.  Luse,  of  Painesville ;  Prof. 
C.  0.  Knepper  and  Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  of  Tiffin.  Attendance,  165;  the  largest 
attendance  for  several  years.  A  marked  feature  of  the  session  was  the  large 
attendance  at  the  evening  lectures,  many  not  being  able  to  obtain  seats  each 
evening.  A  social  reunion,  of  about  one  hour,  was  held  each  evening  after 
the  lecture.  The  teachers  left  Green  Spring,  feeling  better  acquainted  with 
one  another  than  ever  before.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  following  Exe- 
cutive Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected  by  acclamation  :  President, 
G.  K.  Flack,  of  Bloom ville ;  Vice-President,  Thomas  Wyant,  of  Republic ; 
Secretary,  Amanda  Clouser,  of  Watson  Station ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Eunice 
Lee,  of  Green  Spring ;  Treasurer,  M.  D.  Weller,  of  Flat  Rock. 

— The  seventeenth  annual  session  of  the  Hamilton  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  Harrison,  during  the  week  beginning  August  21.  The  session 
is  spoken  of  by  those  who  attended  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profita- 
ble ever  held  in  that  part  of  the  State.  The  enrollment  reached  253;  ol  these, 
166  were  present  the  first  day.  A.  B.  Johnson  gave  instruction  in  Theory  and 
practice  and  Arithmetic;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  in  Language,  Literature  and 
Reading;  C.  E.  McVay,  in  Physics,  Astronomy  and  Geography;  S.  T.  Logan, 
in  U.  S.  History  and  Constitution.  The  morning  sessions  were  held  in  sections 
for  academic  instruction;  joint  sessions  were  held  in  the  afternoon  for  general 
lectures.  This  plan  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Commissioner  De  Wolf  was 
present  the  first  day.     The  Monthly  received  a  good  list  of  subscribers. 

Next  year's  session  will  be  held  the  third  week  in  August,  at  Newtown.  The 
officers  elect  are  Samuel  T.  Logan,  President;  Morgan  Wamsley,  Secretary  ; 
C.  S.  Fay  and  A.  J.  McGrew,  Executive  Committee. 

— The  following  account  of  the  Belmont  County  Institute  is  condensed  from 
two  different  reports  sent  us  : 

The  teachers  of  Belmont  County  became  dissatisfied  with  the  old-time  insti- 
tute of  one  week's  duration.  Last  year  they  arranged  for  a  four  weeks'  session, 
imposing  upon  themselves  a  tax  to  meet  whatever  expense  should  be  incurred 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  institute  fund.  Classes  were  organized,  lessons  were 
studied  and  recited,  and  the  Normal  Institute  thus  originated  was  voted  a  suc- 
cess. Arrangements  were  made  for  a  five  weeks  session  at  St.  Clairsville  this 
year,  beginning  July  17th.  The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  120 ;  this  year, 
190.  The  increased  enrollment  shows  the  esteem  in  which  the  Normal  is  held. 
The  instructors  were   T.   E.  Orr,  and   Mrs.    C.  E.  Gullet,  Bridgeport;  C.  E. 

Hitchcock,  and  C.  W.  Elliott,  St.  Clairsville ;  J.  A.  Henderson,  Belmont ;  Jas. 
Moffatt,  Warnock's.     Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Colum- 
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bus,  J.  M.  Yarnell,  Cambridge,  and  the  above  named  instructors.  Lessons  iti 
all  the  common  branches  and  in  Alj^ebra,  Geometry,  U.  S.  History,  Physi- 
ology. Physical  Geography,  and  Rhetoric  were  regularly  studied  and  recited. 
In  conducting  the  recitations  the  leading  teachers  of  the  county  exhibited  their 
methods  of  instruction.  Good  work  was  done,  and  the  interest  was  sustained 
to  the  close.  It  is  certain  that  greater  good  was  accomplished  and  greater 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  was  aroused  than  is  ordinarily  done  in  the  in- 
stitute conducted  on  the  lecture  plan — greater  than  is  ordinarily  possible  by 
that  plan.  The  teachers  were  aroused  and  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  of 
self-improvement  with  energy.  The  place  of  meeting  next  year,  Barnesville  ; 
length  of  term,  four  weeks. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  T.  E. 
Orr;  Vice-Preside^nts.  Jas.  Moffatt,  C.  W.  Elliott,  F.  A.  Drummond;  Secretary, 
W.  R.  Talbot;  Corresponding  Secretaries,  J.  C*  Bethel,  J.  W.  Fowler;  Treas- 
urer, J.  S.  Bundy ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  S.  Bundy,  J.  A.  Henderson,  G. 
W.  Woods. 

in  addition  to  the  usual  complimentary  resolutions,  the  following  were 
adopted :  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  Belmont  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  recommending  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  county.  That  we  favor  the  abolition  of  the  sul>district  system 
under  which  our  ungraded  schools  are  now  conducted,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  township  system. 


PERSONAL. 


— Geo.  W.  Welsh,  of  Lancaster,  O.,  is,  we  are  happy  to  know,  recovering  his 
health. 

— J.  .A.  Henderson  succeeds  J.  M.  Yarnell  as  school  examiner  in  Belmont 
county. 

—William  H.  Hill  has  been  unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Salineville,  0. 

— P.    R.    Miller,   of  Akron,  has  been    elected  principal  of  the  First  Ward 
schools,  Bellaire,  O. 

— W.    M.    Friesner,   formerly  of  Portsmouth,  0.,  is   now  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

— Rev.   Peter  Wagner.    Geo.    W.    Welsh,  and  J.  J.  Burns  are  the  new  city 
Board  of  Examiners  at  Lancaster,  0. 

— Miss  Ella  Young  has  resigned  her  position  in  the  Steubenville  high  school 
to  take  a  position  in  a  seminary  at  Rome,  Ga. 

— Aaron  Grady  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wheelers- 
burg,  where  he  has  already  served  four  years. 

— Rev.  G.  D.  Archibald,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  men- 
tal and  moral  philosophy  in  Wooster  University. 
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— The  Marion  Independent  is  publishing  a  column  yclept  ''Educational 
Analects."    The  analector  is  Supt.  E.  E.  Henry. 

— J.  C.  Collester  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Attica, 
O.,  and  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Pierre,  Dakota. 

— George  W.  Hackley,  for  nine  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Chillicothe, 
takes  a  position  in  the  Lebanon  schools  at  a  salary  of  $500. 

— A.  M.  Lyons,  a  recent  graduate  of  Adrian  College,  succeeds  D.  W.  Mat- 
lack,  as  principal  of  the  North  Grammar  school,  Stcubenville. 

— W.  R.  Scott,  a  graduate  of  Muskingum  college  and  a  teacher  of  some  ex- 
perience, has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  'Cambridge  high  school. 

— S.  G.  Phillips,  a  leading  teacher  of  Harrison  County,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  several  years,  is  about  to  remove  to  Kansas. 

— D.  W.  Matlack,  for  several  years  principal  of  one  of  the  Stcubenville 
schools,  takes  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Cadiz,  0.     Salary,  $1,200. 

— John  B.  Blackburn  is  principal  of  the  colored  high  school  of  Xenia,  0. 
Salary,  $1,200.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Xenia  schools  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  has  done  a  good  work. 

— Prof. Lowes  has  been   re-elected   superintendent  of  the  Portsmouth 

schools,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.    J.  W.  Mougey,  W.   G.  Moler,  and  Miss  Minta 
Searl  are  retained  as  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

— D.  J.  Snyder  has  entered  upon  his  thirteenth  year  as  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Reynoldsburg,  0.  His  salary  has  been  increased  to  $1,500.  An- 
other instance  of  the  recognition  of  long  and  faithful  service. 

— Commissioner  De  Wolf  reports  his  attendance  at  twenty-nine  institutes  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  He  says  he  found  the  interest  in  most  of  them 
more  lively  and  intelligent  than  he  has  ever  before  known  it. 

— Supt.  E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Monthly  in  Greene  County.  We  subscribed  for  the  Month- 
ly, thirty  years  ago,  when  teaching  a  country  school  in  Greene  county. 

— Mrs.  John  Ogden  has  gone  to  Washington  City,  D.  C,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Metropolitan  Seminary  and  Kindergarten  Training  School  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Graves  of  that  place,  who  retires  in  consequence  of  ill-health. 

— S.  A.  Collins  teaches  music  three  days  each  week  in  the  Xenia  schools. 
Salary,  $70  per  month.  He  also  teaches  one  day  each  week  in  the  schools  of 
Cedarville,  at  about  the  same  rate.  Music  is  very  properly  becoming  a  regular 
branch  of  instruction  in  all  onr  schools. 

— Mr.  Oscar  H.  Mitchell  will  have  charge  of  the  mathematical  instruction  in 
Marietta  College  the  coming  year.  Mr.  M.  is  a  graduate  of  the  College,  class 
of  1875,  and  was  for  two  or  three  years  principal  of  the  Marietta  high  school. 
The  last  three  or  four  years  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  mathematical 
study  in  the  post-graduate  course  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  has 
recently  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  examination. 
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— S.  S.  Hamill,  author  of  "Science  of  Elocution,'*  has  been  givinj;  infitroc- 

tion  in  elocution  at  Mt.  Union  College,   to  large  classes,  including  nearly  all 

the  faculty  and  students  in  the  institution.  He  has  spent  almost  a  life-time  in 
this  work,  and  is  complete  master  of  his  art. 

— We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  long  sickness  and  death  of  the  wife  and  child 

of  our  good  brother  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay,  0.     He  will   have  the  sympathy 

of  his  many  friends  throughout  the  State,  in  this  great  affliction.  Mrs.  Zeller 
was  for  fifteen  years  a  teacher  of  music,  and  formerly  lived  at  Warren,  0. 

— H.  T.  Sudduth,  once  with  Mr.  Ogden  at  Worthington,  later  superint/endent 

of  Cortland  schools,  and  last  year  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  faculty  of 

South  Kentucky  College,  has  been  doing  institute  work  in  Ohio  during  the 
season  just  closed,  and  is  now  on  duty  as  Principal  of  Bucyrus  High  School. 
Bucyrus  is  in  luck.  We  never  knew  Mr.  Sudduth  to  undertake  anything 
which  he  did  not  do  well. 

— Charles  Sumner  Young,  an  alumnus  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
at  one  time  a  teacher  in  the  Norwalk  High  School,  at  present  the  superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  at  Qold  Hill,  Nevada,  has  just  been  nominated  for 
the  State  superintendency  of  schools  by  the  Republican  convention.  Profes- 
sor Youns  is  a  fine  scholar,  an  accomplished  teacher,  and  a  man  of  rare  exe- 
cutive ability.  Should  he  be  elected,  the  schools  of  Nevada  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent head. 

— George  R.  Rosseter,  LL.  D. — Ohio  has  lost  an  excellent  man  and  a 
most  accomplished  teacher  in  the  death  of  Professor  Rosseter,  at  Marietta, 
on  the  29th  of  July.  He  died  at  the  age  of  58,  yet  his  years  of  teaching  num- 
bered 33 ;  of  which  27  were  in  Ohio,  and  22  in  Marietta  College.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  that  college  in  1853,  and  has  been  at  difierent  times  tutor,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  and  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  As  a  mathematical  instructor  he  had 
rare  gifts,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  his  classes.  A  man  of 
genial  nature,  a  fine  scholarship,  of  wide  reading,  an  earnest  Christian,  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  college,  the  church,  and  the  whole  community. 
The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Western  Reserve  College. 

A. 

— C.  E.  McVay  has  changed  his  field  of  labor  from  Mt.  Healthy,  Hamilton 

Co.,  O.,  to  Clifton,  in  the  same  county.     The  following  complimentary  notice 

appeared  in  the  Monthly  for  January,  1880 : 

The  following  lines  from  Elroy  M.  Avery,  author  of  several  wcrks  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  late  Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Normal  School,  are  certainly 
very  complimentary  to  Mr.  McVay.  It  was  this  apparatus  we  offered  for  sale 
in  the  Monthly  last  winter : — 

"Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  with  your  readers,  several  of  whom  know 
that  I  am  considerably  interested  in  the  general  introduction  of  physical 
science  into  our  common  schools.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such 
general  introduction  is  the  cost  of  apparatus,  which  cost  we  know  to  be  need- 
lessly great.  An  effort  for  the  reduction  of  this  expense  is  commendable ;  a 
9t£CC6««/uZ  effort  is  certainly  worthy  of,  at  least,  a  passing  notice. 

I  have  just  had  an  opportunity  of  working  with  the  pneumatic  apparatus  fur- 
nished by  Supt.  C.  E.  McVay,  of  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio.  I  was  and  still  am  sur- 
prised at  the  combination  of  elegance,  cheapness  and  efficiency  that  it  affords. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  of  getting  so  much,  in  this  line,  for  the  money  asked. 

It  may  be  proper  (I  hope  it  is  not  necessary)  forme  to  say  that  I  am  under 
no  obligation  to  Mr.  McVay  that  leads  me  to  write  this  note.  I  write  it  solely 
in  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the  common  schools,  but  if  Mr.  McVay  profits 
by  it  there  will  be,  in  that,  no  pain  to  me.  The  superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Healthy  schools  will  certainly  be  the  most  surprised  of  any  one  who  reads  this.'* 
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A  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  »M.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  Bev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ex- 
President  of  Harvard  College.     Boston :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.     1882. 

We  have  never  examined  a  more  concise  and  scholarly  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic.  An  admirable  text-book  for  ideal  pupils  with  an  ideal 
teacher.     We  question  whether  it  would  not  prove  too  severely  scientific  for 

average  pupils  with  an  average  teacher.  It  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for 
teachers. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  By  M.  W.  Smith,  A.  M,,  Teacher  of  En- 
glish Literature  in  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Van  Antwerp, 
Bragg  &  Co. :     Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton  are  the  five  great  English 
classics  selected  for  these  studies.  Around  each  is  grouped  a  few  of  his  lead- 
ing contemporaries,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  into  a  connected  history  sufficiently 
full  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  understanding  of  the  growth  of  English  literature. 
The  chief  design  of  the  book,  however,  is  "to  ground  the  student  thoroughly  in 

the  best  English  literature,  and  to  qualify  him  for  subsequent  literary  study," 
by  the  critical  study  of  one  complete  production  of  each  of  the  five  great  mas- 
ters. The  plan  is  the  true  one,  and  it  is  well  carried  out  The  publishers 
have  done  their  part  well. 

Beowulf,  I.  Text:  Edited  from  M.  Heyne  by  James  Albert  Harrison, 
Professor  of  English  and  Modern  Languages  in  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, pp.  101,  paper  covers.     Boston  :     Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.     1882. 

Designed  for  college  classes  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English.  By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson. 
New  Pork  :  Phillips  and  Hunt.     Cincinnati:  Waldenand  Stowe.     1882. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  four  books  designed  for  persons  studiously 
inclined  who  have  not  had  a  course  of  training  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
author  attributes  the  conception  of  the  plan  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent,  to  whom  h^ 
also  acknowledges  indebtedness  for  counsel  and  encouragement  in  its  execu- 
tion. After  a  brief  sketch  of  Ancient  Greece  and  its  people  and  their  writings, 
the  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  first  books  in  Greek,  and  another  to  the  Greek 
reader.     The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Xenophon^s  Anabasis  and  Homer's 

Iliad  and  Odyssey,  giving  to  the  student  a  study  in  these  authors  fully  equiva- 
lent to  the  usual  preparatory  Greek  course,  and  all  in  good  English. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  plan  and  the  execution.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
series  of  books  we  believe  the  author  is  doing  a  great  service  to  a  large  class  of 
enterprising  and  inquisitive  minds,  who  willgladlv  enter  the  door  thus  opened 
.  to  them.  We  commend  the  course  to  that  large  class  of  young  teachers  whose 
opportunities  have  not  permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  course  of  classical  training, 
and  who  yet  are  intent  on  higher  attainments.  The  next  volume  of  the  series 
will  be  a  preparatory  Latin  course  in  English. 

The  First  Lines  0/  English  Grammar ;  being  a  briefabstract  of  the  author's 
larger  work.  Designed  for  young  learners.  By  Goold  Brown.  A  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  arranged  to  form  a  Series  of  Language  Lessons,  with  Exer- 
cises in  Analysis,  Parsing,  and  Construction.     By  Henrj^  Kiddle. 

The  Institutes  of  English  Grammar,  Methodically  arranged ;  with  copious 
Language  Lessons ;  also  a  Key  to  the  Examples  of  False  Syntax.    By  Goold 
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Brown.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  By  Henry  Riddle,  Late  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City.  Published  by  William  Wood  k  Co.  New  York, 
1882. 

These  two  books  contain  Gk>old  Brown's  system  of  Grammar,  modernized 
and  adapted  to  the  present  approved  methads  of  instruction. 

A  Practical  German  Grammar,  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Wesley 

C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.     Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  has  aimed  to  produce  a  book  containing  only 
the  essentials  of  Grerman  Grammar,  such  as  can  be  mastered  in  a  single  school- 
term.  He  has  omitted  much  that  is  usuallv  found  in  such  books,  and  has 
aimed  to  state  "most  clearly  and  briefly  those  things  which  the  student  must 
know  and  can  unquestionably  learn  best  ^om  the  textof  a  grammar.'' 

Grammatical  Diagrams  and  Analyses.     By  Frank  P.  Adams,  Principal 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville,   Ind.     Indianapolis:  Normal  Publishing 

House,  J.  E.  Sherrill,  Proprietor. 

The  character  of  this  book  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  The  system 
of  diagramming  used  is  that  known  as  the  brace  system,  claimed  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Prof  A.  Holbrook,  of  Lebanon.  The  sentences  diagrammed  are 
taken  from  the  grammars  of  Harvey  and  Holbrook,  chiefly  from  Harvey. 

Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose.  By  Hermann  B.  Boisen,  A.  M.,  Bos- 
ton :    Ginn,  Heath,  ana  Company.     1882. 

The  Modem  Stenographer.  A  complete  System  of  Light-line  Phonography. 
By  George  H.  Thornton.     New  Vork :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca.     1882. 

Fifty  Law  Lessons,  embracing  all  the  Technical  points  of  Business  Law. 
By  Arthur  B.  Clark,  Principal  B.  and  S.  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1882. 

^nnua/ i^epoW  of  the'Eansas  City,  Mo.,  Public  Schools.  1881-82.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Superintendent. 

The  North  American  Review  and  The  Science  Monthly  for  October  are 
both  filled  with  matter  of  unusual  interest. 

Language  Exercises  for  Primary  Schools,  following  the  Course  of  Study  in 
Language.  Adopted  by  the  Cincinnati  Pedagogical  Association  By  John 
Mickleborough,  Ph.  D.  and  C.  C.Long.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati and  New  York. 

These  exercises  are  in  two  parts  bound  separately.  Part  I  is  adapted  to  the 
First  and  Second  Readers;  Part  II  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Readers.  There 
is  also  a  Teacher's  Edition  which  includes  both  parts  with  directions  to 
teachers.' 

A  Latin  Grammxir.  By  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Haverford 
College.  Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Bro.  Price,  $1.35 ;  to  teachers,  for  ex- 
amination, $1.00. 

The  following  standard  works,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York, 

should  form  a  part  of  every  teacher's  library : 

Baldwin's  Art  of  School  Management. 

Herbert  Spencer's  Education,  Intellectual,  Moral  and  Physical. 

Alexander  Bain*s  Education  as  a  Science. 

Johonnot's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology,  embracing  Cognitions,  Feelings  and 
Volitions.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Baldwin  University.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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READING  IN   THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

BY  MISS  ANNA  GROSS,  HUDSON,  O. 

[Read  before  the  Grammar  School  Section  of  the  Graded  School  Institute,  at 

Canton,  0.] 

Teaching  the  love  of  good  literature  is  a  work  that  belongs  espe- 
cially to  the  Grammar  Grades.  The  child  comes  to  us  at  an  age  when 
he  is  beginning  to  choose  his  own  reading;  when  he  leaves,  the 
chances  are  that  his  habits  for  life  will  be  in  a  great  measure  formed. 
Many  never  enter  the  High  School,  and  for  those  that  do  no  amount 
of  pains-taking  can  compensate  for  the  injury  sustained  from  neglect 
on  our  part. 

Pupils  may  be  carefully  graded  with  respect  to  their  ability  to  read 
mechanically,  but  there  the  uniformity  ends.  You  all  have  the  class 
before  you  representing  every  grade  of  home,  from  the  one  whose 
very  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the  love  of  books  in  its  best  sense  to  the 
one  so  wretched  that  the  boy  knows  no  home  but  the  street  These 
boys  and  girls  do  not  admire  the  types  of  men  and  women  that  many 
of  them  are  likely  to  develop  into  any  more  than  you  do.  But  they 
will  have  something  to  read.  It  may  be  Frank  Leslie's  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Weekly,  or  something  else  equally  dangerous,  or  worse. 
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Before  we  can  hope  to  do  much  for  these  children,  we  must  take 
heed  to  our  own  reading.  Mere  literary  attainment  without  love  to 
God  and  one's  fellow-man  increases  one's  power  for  evil.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  look  in  the  world's  history  for  marked  examples  of  the 
truth  of  this,  every  town  furnishes  proof  of  it.  So  let  us  see  to  it  that 
our  own  reading  makes  us  what  we  wish  our  pupils  to  be. 

But  what  shall  we  read?  Emerson  says,  "I  visit  occasionally  the 
Cambridge  library,  and  I  can  seldom  go  there  without  renewing  the 
conviction  that  the  best  of  it  all  is  already  within  the  four  walls  of  my 
study  at  home.  The  inspection  of  the  catalogue  brings  me  continually 
back  to  the  few  standard  writers  whose  works  are  on  every  private  shelf ; 
and  to  these  it  can  afford  only  the  most  slight  and  casual  additions.  The 
crowds  and  centuries  of  books  are  only  commentary  and  elucidation, 
echoes  and  weakeners  of  these  few  great  voices  of  time.  *  *  *  * 
*  *  *  As  whole  nations  have  derived  their  culture  from  a  single 
book,  as  the  Bible  has  been  the  literature  as  well  as  the  religion  of 
large  portions  of  Europe,  as  Hafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  the  Per- 
sians, Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of  the  Spaniards ;  so,  per- 
haps, the  human  mind  would  be  a  gainer,  if  all  the  secondary  writers 
were  lost,  say,  in  England  all  but  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Bacon, 
through  the  profounder  study  so  drawn  to  those  wonderful  minds. 
With  this  pilot  of  his  own  genius,  let  the  student  read  one,  or  let  him 
read  many,  he  will  read  advantageously." 

Children  must  be  taught  to  enjoy  history,  for  **The  present  thoughts 
of  a  man  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  that  led  to  them.  For  men  and  nations,  yesterday  lives  with 
to-day  and  travels  with  to-day  into  to-morrow." 

Usually  it  is  the  word  history  only,  that  is  distasteful.  The  author 
of  '*01d  Colony  Days"  understands  this.  Few  stories  are  so  attractive 
to  children,  as  are  **Boys  of  '76,"  '*Story  of  Liberty,"  and  *'Boys 
of '61." 

A  few  days  ago,  the  sister  of  one  of  my  boys  said,  "Henry  likes  to 
read  history  if  he  does  not  know  what  it  is ;  but  let  him  see  the  word 
history  on  the  cover  of  the  book  and  he  will  not  open  it."  This  prej- 
udice often  can  be  overcome  by  giving  the  child  interesting  historical 
incidents  connected  with  his  lesson. 

One  of  the  selections  in  our  readers  begins  with,  '^^-c^^o  had  twelve 
sons.  He  loved  one  of  them,  Joseph,  very  much  and  made  for  him  a 
coat  of  many  colors."  I  doubt  whether  many  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  whole  story  from  that  time  to  the  Exodus  was  not  very 
fascinating.  It  is  very  easy  in  connection  with  this  to  interest  youth  in 
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the  wonderful  history  of  Egypt  The  knowledge  will  be  fragmentary 
but  it  may  consist  of  a  true  idea  of  what  the  Nile  is  to  Egypt,  some- 
thing of  its  great  monuments,  and  the  riches,  learning  and  religion  of 
ancient  Egypt,  so  that  when  he  reads  that  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  he  will  know  what  it  was  that  fitted  him 
to  be  the  great  leader  and  law-giver,  and  that  each  one  of  the  seven 
plagues  was  aimed  at  some  fundamental  law  of  the  Egyptian  religion. 

Many  of  the  children's  papers  contain  articles  on  these  subjects 
which  become  interesting  to  them  when  they  find  that  you  consider 
them  important.  Much  can  be  learned  from  the  pictures  alone  in  such 
a  work  as  the  "Child's  History  of  Egypt,"  edited  by  Prof.  Oilman,  if 
it  is  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  has  gained  from 
other  sources. 

David's  character  stands  out  much  brighter  for  knowing  how  far  he 
was  in  advance  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Paul's  eloquence  is 
greatly  heightened  by  knowing  of  Rome,  of  Athens  and  the  great  city 
of  Ephesus.  Last  year  we  used  Miss  Younge's  little  histories.  The 
History  of  Greece,  the  children  say,  is  as  interesting  as  a  Fairy  Tale. 

Our  readers  give  us  lessons  from  Christ's  teachings,  our  best  models 
in  the  art  of  teaching ;  and  some  of  the  psalms  from  whose  matchless 
poetry  our  later  English  as  well  as  Oerman  poets  have  learned  valua- 
able  lessons.  So  long  as  the  Bible  is  universally  acknowledged  the 
best  of  classics,  teachers  can  not  afford  to  neglect  to  study  it.  There 
need  be  no  danger  of  offending  the  religious  belief  of  any.  We  are 
bound  by  our  position  as  teachers  to  respect  that.  Some  of  my  most 
conscientious  pupils  differ  from  me  wholly  in  their  religion,  but  when 
we  study  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina,  we  take  considerable  time  to  read  the  history  of 
that  period,  and  together  learn  to  be  thankful  for  our  free  country. 

The  History  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  taught  satisfactorily 
without  leading  the  children  to  read  a  great  deal  of  it :  nor  can  geog- 
raphy or  reading.  Many  recitations  should  be  given  to  this  work 
alone,  assigning  some  definite  work  to  each  pupil,  allowing  any  one  to 
write  what  he  finds  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The  recitation  can  be  given 
to  reading  and  talking.  This,  besides  being  very  delightful  for  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  is  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  year's  work.  His- 
tory learned  in  this  way  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  may  lessen  the  work  in  the  reading  class  by  taking  each  of  the 
speeches  of  our  great  statesmen  in  connection  with  the  historical  event 
to  which  it  pertains.  Some  time  since  one  of  my  boys  said  to  me,  "I 
have  read  that  when  Patrick  Henry  made  his  speech  before  the  Vir- 
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ginia  Convention,  he  spoke  the  last  words  in  a  whisper."  *'Have 
you,"  said  I,  **ever  heard  it  read  differently  ?  "O  yes."  **I  do  not 
believe,"  said  the  irrepressible  boy  of  the  class,  **that  he  screamed  it 
at  the  top  of  his  voice."  To  settle  the  question  they  went  to  their  his- 
tories to  find  what  led  to  the  speech,  and  discussed  the  question  until 
each  one  of  them  had  a  settled  opinion,*  if  I  had  not.  I  was  glad  that 
another  teacher  taught  them  reading,  for  I  remember  one  of  my  teach- 
ers who  spent  days  drilling  us  to  read  it,  with  so  many  contortions  of 
the  body  and  voice  that  I  always  see  him  instead  of  Patrick  Henry 
when  I  read  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  History  of  England  is  best  learned  from  Shak- 
speare.  The  pupil  that  is  led  to  be  thoroughly  interested  in  reading 
^ven  one  play  of  Shakspeare  is  made  stronger  by  it.  The  boy  finds 
that  for  some  reason  many  things  that  seemed  harmless  to  him  before 
wear  a  different  aspect ;  and  the  girl  finds  that  Miss  Holmes  has  be- 
come  insipid.  Dowden  perhaps  gives  us  the  key  to  this  influence 
when  he  tells  us  that  *  *Evil  in  the  historical  plays  is  wrong-doing 
which  is  followed  by  inevitable  retribution;"  that  **In  the  characters 
of  the  wicked  whom  he  condemns,  Shakspeare  denies  no  beautiful  or 
tender  trait,  but  he  condemns  them  without  reprieve;"  and  that 
'^Shakspeare  does  not  believe  in  a  sudden  transformation  of  a  noble 
and  loyal  soul  into  that  of  a  traitor  and  murderer.  At  the  outset 
Macbeth  possesses  no  real  fidelity  to  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just, 
pure  and  lovely.  He  is  simply  not  yet  in  alliance  with  the  powers  of 
evil.  He  has  aptitudes  for  goodness  and  aptitudes  for  crime.  Shak- 
speare felt  profoundly  that  this  careless  attitude  of  suspense  or  indiffer- 
ence between  virtue  and  vice  cannot  continue  long.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffers  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  Those  who 
lack  energy  of  goodness,  and  drop  into  a  languid  neutrality  between 
the  antagonistic  spiritual  forces  of  the  world,  must  serve  the  devil  as 
slaves  if  they  will  not  decide  to  serve  God  as  freemen." 

Of  the  methods  by  which  pupils  may  be  interested  I  hesitate  to 
speak,  knowing  how  many  of  those  who  hear  me  have  accomplished 
more  than  I  have.  I  generally  take  for  the  first,  one  of  the  historical 
plays.  For  instance,  if  our  reading  lesson  is,  **The  Fall  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,"  each  scholar  learns  something  concerning  some  one  of  the 
characters  mentioned  in  the  play.  I  do  not  leave  them  to  learn  what 
they  can  in  a  hap-hazard  way,,  but  give  some  special  item  to  each, 
seeing  that  he  has  the  proper  book  to  learn  it  from.  When  they  have 
brought  their  information  together  and  talked  about  it  sufficiently  to 
understand  the  historical  events  upon  which  it  was  founded  we  read 
the  play,  noting  the  finest  passages.     Catherine  will  interest  them  as 
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soon  as  they  find  whose  daughter  she  was,  and  they  will  easily  see 
that  she  sustained  her  character  as  Queen  to  the  last.  When  we  reach 
the  **Fall  of  Wolsey,"  not  much  mechanical  drill  is  needed,  and  when 
they  have  read  the  last  scene  they  will  want  to  know  more  about 
Elizabeth. 

One  class  that  commenced  Shakspeare  by  reading  Julius  Caesar  in 
this  way  have  never  since  been  satisfied  to  do  without  something  from 
Shakspeare  as  a  part  of  every  week's  work.  They  enjoyed  Hamlet 
when  they  learned  that  doctors  of  the  insane  study  it.  If  possible  I 
use  the  little  separate  plays  from  Hudson's  School  Shakspeare. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  own  country,  do  not  let  them  form 
narrow  ideas.  Show  them  rather  that  brave  men  resisted  tyranny 
here  because  brave  Englishmen  had  done  so  before.  Take  them  back 
to  Magna  Charta  if  need  be.  Teach  them  to  study  the  principles  by 
which  men  have  been  guided,  with  the  result. 

Always  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  to  read  in  the  history  of  other 
nations  needed  to  explain  our  own.  They  invariably  think  that 
Washington  was  wrong  in  refusing  aid  to  France  until  they  read  the 
*  *Reign  of  Terror."  Doing  all  this  may  prevent  our  learning  the 
number  of  men  killed  in  battle.     But  what  of  that  ? 

I  would  not,  as  a  rule,  give  historical  novels  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  history.  Let  the  pupil  have  the  history  first,  and  not  only  is  his  in- 
terest in  the  novel  increased  but  he  has  learned  to  distinguish  history 
from  fiction,  and  the  novel  helps  to  fasten  the  history  in  the  mind. 

To  condemn  a  child's  love  for  fiction  is  worse  than  useless.  As 
soon  as  he  can  talk  the  mother  amuses  him  with  stories.  The  first 
four  or  five  years  of  his  school-life  his  readers  give  him  little  else.  The 
teachers  in  these  grades  have  rare  opportunities  to  cultivate  such  a 
love  for  the  best  that  the  child  will  instinctively  shun  the  bad.  The 
person  for  whom  fiction  has  no  charm  is  not  in  sympathy  with  human 
nature.  The  child's  mind  may  be  so  strengthened  that  his  love  for  it 
shall  be  kept  subordinate.  Many  have  no  other  opportunity  to  learn 
the  habits  of  good  society. 

Mrs.  Whitney's  Rose,  in  her  quiet  lady-like  way,  compelling  the 
girls  who  had  more  money  to  respect  instead  of  patronize  her ;  Ruth, 
who  with  very  little  money,  made  her  room  fit  for  any  lady  in  the 
land;  Miss  Alcott's  Joe  getting  the  mastery  of  her  *'abomnible 
temper,"  and  Amy,  of  her  vanity  and  selfishness;  Laurie,  manly  in 
spite  of  having  too  much  money ;  John  living  his  quiet,  straight-for- 
ward life ;  the  moral  courage  of  Hughes's  little  Arthur  the  first  night 
at  Rugby  protected  by  Tom  Brown's  boot,  will  teach  the  needed  les- 
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sons  better  than  we  can.  The  very  general  observance  of  the  birth- 
days of  the  great  poets,  and  the  use  of  such  books  as  Peaslee's  Graded 
Selections  are  of  inestimable  value.  Every  boy  has  his  hero  among 
the  great  statesmen,  and  his  respect  for  poetry  is  enhanced  by  learning 
that  much  of  the  eloquence  of  thai  statesman  was  due  to  familiarity 
with,  and  quotations  from,  the  great  poets. 

In  looking  over  a  revised  edition  of  one  of  our  readers,  I  miss  the 
selections  from  "Paradise  Lost"  that  the  old  edition  contains,  and 
there  comes  before  me  the  bright  face  of  a  boy,  that  used  to  say,  **If 
we  have  a  perfect  lesson  will  you  read  Milton  to  us  ? "  He  knew  ■ 
nothing  of  Milton  until  we  took  for  our  reading  lesson,  ''Satan,  Sin 
and  Death." 

We  hear  much  of  explaining  clearly  every  word  in  the  lesson.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  * 'explaining  it  to  death.*'  Any  one  that  has  heard 
Gough  tell  "The  Story  of  Little  Moses"  that  he  found  in  a  child's  pa- 
per, understands  what  I  mean.  Not  much  talking  is  needed  to  make 
children  "see  the  picture"  in  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and  to 
"breathe  in  the  atmosphere  and  listen  to  the  various  cries  that  thrill 
the  hollow  silence." 

I  cannot  let  these  pupils  go  without  teaching  them  something  of  the 
vast  difference  between  the  hymns  of  such  authors  as  Watts,  Wesley, 
Addison,  and  the  so-called  hymns  with  which  our  Sunday  Schools  are 
flooded.  If  they  understand  the  one  beginning  with  "The  spacious 
firmament  on  high,"  they  will  know  it  is  the  fool  that  "hath  said  in 
his  heart  there  is  no  God." 

Books  are  needed  for  all  of  this  work  and  the  question  may  arise 
"How  shall  we  get  them  ?"  The  school  law  makes  provision  for  this, 
and  I  know  of  at  least  one  Board  of  Education  that  helps  most  cheer- 
fully. 

Much  can  be  done  by  interesting  the  parents  in  this  work.  There 
are  always  some  who  are  watchful  of  their  children's  reading,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  know  what  they  approve  of  than  to  depend  entirely 
upon  one's  own  judgment  in  recommending  suitable  books.  Three 
intelligent  parents,  whose  children  are  an  honor  to  them,  condemn 
"Oliver  Optic"  and  will,  not  allow  the  books  in  the  house.  This  is 
enough.  I  have  no  time  to  read  them,  so  never  recommend  them. 
I  get  all  of  the  help  possible  in  this  way  to  keep  the  run  of  the  books 
in  all  libraries  to  which  my  pupils  have  access. 

One  way  to  teach  the  use  of  books  is  to  have  pupils  write  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  famous  men  and  women.    The  statesman  teaches 
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ttiat  the  office  should  seek  the  man  and  not  man  the  office ;  the  philan- 
thropist, that  neither  money  nor  fame  is  always  the  best  thing  to  live 
for.  One  man's  life  always  leads  to  their  wanting  to  learn  that  of  an- 
other.    Benjamin  Franklin  awakens  an  interest  in  Addison. 

Encyclopedias  are  almost  indispensable,  but  start  the  subject  and 
the  amount  of  information  that  will  come  in  is  surprising.  Magazines 
abound  in  portraits,  illustrations  of  haunts  and  homes,  and  much 
valuable  information. 

I  would  ask  the  children  as  a  favor  to  tell  me  any  interesting  items 
that  they  find  concerning  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  as  they  have 
access  to  many  papers  that  I  do  not  see.  Nothing  so  inspires  the 
child  as  to  find  something  that  the  teagher  does  not  know  and  for 
which  that  teacher  shows  gratitude.  Hardly  a  day  will  pass  without 
something  of  real  value  being  brought.  It  is  my  misfortune  that  the 
war  in  Egypt  commenced  in  vacation. 

The  admonition  given  to  Theodore  Cuyler  when  he  started  on  his 
journey  from  the  Nile  to  Norway,  "To  keep  your  eye  on  the  drink 
question  wherever  you  go,"  must  be  kept  constantly  in  view.  Never 
lose  an  opportunity  to  show  its  effect  on  the  human  system.  Lead 
them  by  reading  to  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  statement  that  nations 
that  drink  habitually  have  the  least  drunkenness. 

Always  have  on  hand  something  for  recreation  that  is  useful  as  well 
as  entertaining. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  weary  or  disgust  a  single  one ; 
never  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  object  is  not  to  gain  a  great  amount 
of  information  but  to  create  a  love  for  the  best;  also  remembering  Eg- 
gleston's  teacher:  **She  treated  no  two  alike.  She  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  knack  and  tact,  a  person  of  infinite  resource  for  calling  out 
the  human  spirit." 

I  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  methods  used  to  secure  correct 
mechanical  execution  for  the  reason  that  my  theories  have  all  been 
scattered ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  some  girls  taught  at  home  without 
any  of  the  modern  inventions,  who  read  in  a  delightful  manner ;  and 
on  the  other,  by  finding  so  many  that  with  from  eight  to  twelve  years 
training  cannot  read  an  ordinary  selection  in  a  way  that  gives  any 
pleasure  to  the  listener.  I  do  not  say  all  of  the  latter  class,  but  the 
the  question  is,  how  much  of  this  work  really  pays  ? 
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ORDER  AND  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH 

GRAM  MAR.— Coniinutd. 

A.  A.  CROSIER. 

Introduce  the  (21)  noun  as  an  adjective  element  by  placing  on  the 
board  such  nouns  as — 

1.  John's,   2.  teacher,  3.  farmer,  4.  boy's,  5.  man's,  6.  men's,  7. 

Henry's,  8.  Mary's,  etc.,  and  have  pupils  substitute  them  for 's  in 

such  sentences  as  the  following,  and  then  analyze  them,  and  parse 
each  word: 

I. brother  boards  James  the  faithful . 

2.  Mr.  Jones  the  honest found  the hat,  etc. 

IV.       MODELS. 

I.     John's  brother  boards  James  the  faithful  teacher. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence.  "Brother"  is  the  subj.,  and 
boards  is  the  pred.  The  subj.  is  modified  by  *  John's,"  an  adjective 
element.  "Boards"  is  modified  by  "James,"  an  obj.  ele.  "James" 
is  modified  by  "teacher,"  an  adj.  ele.  "Teacher"  is  modified  by 
"the"  and  "faithful,"  two  adj.  ele. 

"John's"  is  a  proper  noun,  used  as  an  adjective  element,  and  mod- 
ifies "brother." 

"Teacher"  is  a  common  noun,  used  as  an  adjective  element,  and 
modifies  "James." 

EXERCISES  FOR  ANALYSES    AND  PARSING. 

I.  Henry,  the  honest  mechanic,  built  that  nice  new  barn.  2, 
William,  the  young  blacksmith,  shoes  the  farmer's  horses.  3.  The 
Somerset,  a  phantom  ship,  was  wrecked.  4.  Jefferson  the  statesman 
wrote  the  Declaration.  5.  That  faithful  animal,  the  dog,  watches 
the  house.     6.     Henry's  mother  teaches  the  farmer's  children,  etc. 

Have  pupils  copy  the>  nouns  in  their  reading  lessons  used  as  sub- 
jects, adjective  and  objective  elements. 

Place  on  the  board  lists  of  nouns,  and  require  pupils  to  construct 
sentences  using  each  noun  (i)  as  subject;  (2)  as  an  objective  elements 
(3)  as  an  adjective  element. 

Have  pupils  analyze  all  the  sentences  they  construct. 

Have  some  of  the  pupils  put  their  sentences  on  the  board  for  class 
criticism. 

Introduce  the  (22)  copulative  verb ^  and  the  (22)  noun  and  (23)  adjective 
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as  predicate  by  having  pupils  analyze  such  sentences  as,  i.  Warren  was 
a  hero.  2.  David  was  Jesse's  son.  3.  Iron  is  heavy.  4.  Chalk  is 
white.     5.  James  is  called  a  teacher.  6.  Henry  will  be  a  teacher,  etc. 

V.       MODELS. 

I .     Warren  was  a  hero. 

This  is  a  simple  declarative  sent.  **Warren"  is  the  subj,,  **was" 
the  copula^  and  **hero"  Xh^  predicate.  **Hero"  is  modified  by  **a,"  an 
adj.  ele. 

**Hero'*  is  a  common  noun  used  as  the  predicate. 

Introduce  the  (24,  25,  26,  27)  adverb  and  the  noun  as  an  adverbial 
element  by  having  pupils  copy  such  sentences  as  the  following,  substitut- 
ing words  that  tell  when,  how,  why,  where,  how  much,  how  far,  etc., 

for  the 's,  and  then  require  them  to  analyze   the  sentences,  and 

parse  each  word ; 

I.     The  horse  ran . 


2.     The  book  cost  a ,  etc. 

VI.  MODELS. 

I.     The  horse  ran  home  very  swiftly  yesterday. 

This  a  simple  declarative  sentence,  etc.  "Ran"  is  modified  by 
''home,"  * 'swiftly"  and  "yesterday,"  three  .  adverbial  elements. 
"Swiftly"  is  modified  by  "very,"  an  adverbial  element. 

"Very"  and  "swiftly"  are  adverbs  used  as  adverbial  elements. 

"Home  and  "yesterday"  are  nouns  used  as  adverbial  elements. 

Introduce  the  (28,  29,  30,31,  -r^'^)  preposition  and  Us  object  as  an  ele- 
ment ^  by  placing  on  the  board  such  phrases  as  of  wealthy  with  carCy  etc.^ 
and  have  them  substitute  each  .  for  an  italicized  word  in  such  sen- 
tences as — 

I.     The  wealthy  man  manages  carefully ^  etc. 

VII.  MODEL. 

The  man  of  wealth  manages  with  care. 

Drill  on  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  single  sentences  containing  all 
the  elements  named. 

Have  pupils  point  out  all  the  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  adverbs,  prep- 
ositions and  objects  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  tell  what  element 
each  forms. 

Arrange  all  technical  terms  that  have  been  used,  in  the  form  of  ^. 
p^ic  list,  an(J  rp(|uire   pupils  to  fopy,  illustr^^te,  an4  ^^fi'^e  ^^ph  term, 
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Introduce  the  (34)  case  of  the  (33)  subject,  (36)  predicate,  (37)  object- 
^^^9  (38)  odjecth^,  and  (39)  cuherbial  noun,  by  defining  case  as  that 
property  of  the  noun  (or  pronoun)  which  depends  upon  the  element  it 
forms  or  helps  to  form,  and  illustrate  and  drill  on  the  following 

PRINCIPLES : 

1.  A  noun  (or  pronoun)  used  as  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  sentence 
is  in  the  nominative  case  ;  as,  Henry  is  a  stranger. 

2.  A  noun  (or  pronoun)  used  as  an  (a)  objective,  (b)  adverbial,  or  (c) 
with  a  preposition  to  form  any  one  of  the  five  elements,  is  in  the  objective 
case;  as,  Henry  killed  (a)  a  bird  (b)  yesterday  with  a  (c)  stone. 

3.  A  noun  (or  pronoun)  used  as  an  adjective  element  is  either  in  the 
possessive  case,  or  in  the  same  case  as  the  noun  it  limits.  It  is  in  the 
possessive  case  if  the  limiting  dJid.  the  limited  noun  denote  different  persons 
or  things;  as,  this  x^  John's  book. 

It  is  in  the  same  case  as  limited  noun  if  both  denote  the  same  person 
or  thing;  as,  (i)  John  the  farmer  is  wise.  (2)  James  ^3lw  John  the 
FARMER.  (3)  Henry  went  to  town  yesterday,  the  coldest  day  of  the 
week.     (4)  This  is  Webster  the  statesman's  opinion. 

Have  pupils  point  out  the  nouns  in  their  reading  lessons  and  give 
the  case  of  each  and  why. 

Have  pupils  select  sentences  from  our  standard  writers  to  illustrate 
the  different  ways  nouns  may  be  used  in  the  different  cases,  etc. 

We  believe  enough  has  been  presented  under  "Method"  to  enable 
the  progressive  teacher  to  devise  means  of  his  own  to  introduce  and 
drill  on  the  remaining  items  in  the  schedule. 

With  this  suggestion  we  close  ; 

Require  pupils  to  make  many  selections  from  different  standard 
writers  to  illustrate  the  more  important  constructions,  forms,  facts  and 
principles. 


KENTUCKY  NOTES. 

Editors  Monthly  : — 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  somewhat  extensive  institute  and 
lecturing  campaign  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  in  perhaps  the  poorest  and  the  best  portions  of  the  latter 
State,  having  passed  from  the  extreme  Eastern  to  the  extreme  West- 
ern limit.     Having  taken   some  notes  for  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
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Tokdo  Blade  J  for  which  I  acted  as  correspondent,  I  submit  a  few 
points  that  may  serve  to  give  Ohio  teachers  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  a  neighboring  State. 

Kentucky  is  improving  in  many  directions : 

1.  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  people 
recognize  that  she  is  many  years  behind  Ohio  and  other  Northern 
States  in  general  thrift,  and  that  norihern  capital  and  push  would  be 
great  aids  in  her  development. 

2.  She  is  beginning  to  allow,  and  in  some  cases  to  assist,  foreign 
labor  and  capital  to  build  railroads  through  her  territory  and  into  her 
mountaiu'tracts  to  tap  the  rich  coal  and  iron  fields,  and  to  collect  the 
vast  supplies  of  timber  and  bark  which  have  hitherto  only  cumbered 
those  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  districts.  Perhaps  more  than  one- 
half  of  that  vast  State  is  yet  to  be  reclaimed  from  its  hilly  wildness, 
and  to  be  made  to  yield  its  exhaustless  stores  for  the  world's  use. 

3.  Her  public  school  system,  hitherto  existing  largely  only  in  name, 
is  beginning  to  commend  itself  to  public  consideration  and  support. 
**A11  reforms,"  says  Spencer,  must  pass  through  three  stages,  viz : 
first,  indifference  ;  secondly,  opposition  ;  lastly,  adoption.  The  Ken- 
tucky school  system  has  passed  the  first,  and  is  now  well  advanced  in 
the  second  stage,  with  good  prospects  of  ushering  successfully  into  the 
third. 

Some  important  steps  have  been  taken,  and  others  remain  to  be 
taken  to  complete  the  work  of  general  education.  Let  me  give  a  few 
particulars.  County  supervision  has  been  established.  The  presiding 
officer  is  called  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  He  examines 
and  licenses,  by  the  aid  of  two  assistants,  all  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  receives  and  disburses  all  school  funds ;  keeps  all  records  and 
furnishes  all  blanks,  reports,  etc. ;  convenes  teachers'  institutes  and 
associations,  and  is  the  recognized  head  of  education  in  the  county. 
If  any  teacher  neglects  or  refuses,  without  just  cause,  to  attend  the 
county  institute,  his  certificate  is  revoked. 

The  schools  usually  begin  about  the  ist  of  September  and  continue 
five  months  on  the  funds  supplied  by  the  State ;  if,  however,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  supplement  the  State  fund  by  local  tax,  means  will 
be  had  for  continuing  them  eight  or  ten  months.  The  tax  levied  by 
the  State  for  school  purposes  is,  I  think,  about  $1.40  per  capita.  If 
the  district  enumerates  125  pupils,  it  will  receive  $181.25  with  which 
to  pay  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  complete  success  of  schools  in 
Kentucky  as  elsewhere,  is   the  tardiness  with  which  people   increase 
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school  tax.  As  a  consequence  the  best  teachers  seek  other  employ- 
ments and  leave  their  places  to  be  filled  by  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers.  I  ought  to  remark  that  the  township  is  unknown  in  school 
language  in  Kentucky.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
these  are  numbered  from  i  to  75  as  the  case  may  be.  A  particular 
teacher  is  employed  in  say  "District  No.  56,  known  as  Pine  Knob." 

The  most  perplexing  element  in  the  State  is  the  negro.  Hitherto 
he  has  received  but  about  1 1  cents  per  capita  for  school  purposes ;  but 
at  a  recent  election  the  people  decided  to  give  the  colored  folks  an  al- 
lowance equal  to  that  of  the  whites.  This  will  assist,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  development  of  the  colored  race ;  but  a  prejudice  still  exists 
against  his  education,  and  a  reluctance  to  giving  him  equal  Opportu- 
nities in  institutes  is  felt  and  expressed  by  officials.  An  improvement 
is  sure  to  take  place  with  time. 

All  things  considered,  Kentucky  is  making  substantial  progress  in 
both  material  and  educational  interests.  My  reception  everywhere 
was  far  more  generous  that  I  could  have  expected.  Lawyers,  minis- 
ters, physicians,  merchants,  editors  and  citizens  generally  came  to  both 
day  and  night  sessions,  and  our  institutes  partook  largely  of  the  nature 
of  mass  conventions.  I  was  solicited  by  both  commissioners  and 
teachers  to  retiurn  next  year,  and  conduct  another  campaign. 

J.  Fraise  Richard. 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  Oct.  5,  1882. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

Prepared  by  the  Mansfield  City  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  examination  of 

Teachers. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  When  is  a  noun  in  apposition?  What  is  conjugation ?  What 
is  an  adverbial  element  ? 

2.  Give  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns  :  mystery,  money,  man- 
child,  mosquito,  Flag-staff.  ^ 

3.  In  the  following  sentences,  name  the  parts  of  speech,  give  the 
modes  and  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and  the  construction  of  the  words  in 
italics : 

(a)  Keep  your  ears  open  to  all  that  is  wort/i  /tearing,  and  closed  to 
all  that  is  not. 
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(b)  The  busy  world  shoves  angrily  aside 
The  man  who  stands  with  arms  akimbo  set, 

Uniil  occasion  tells  him  what  to  do, 

» 

(c)  Silence  and  Darkness,  solemn  sisters,  twins 

From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought, 
That  column  of  true  dignity  in  man. 
Assist  me. 

4.  Analyze. — There  was  not  a  quiver  among  the  sleeping  waters 
to  tell  of  the  coming  storm. 

5.  What  is  blank  verse  ?  What  is  a  stanza  ?  Name  the  measure 
and  scan  the  following  line  : 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Full  Solutions  Required, 

1.  What  is  arithmetic ?  What  is  a  fraction?  What  is  bank  dis- 
count? 

2.  Multiply  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  millionths  by 
three  hundred  and  five  ten-thousandths,  and  divide  the  product  by 
sixty-one  hundred-thousandths. 

3.  What  is  the  metric  system?  The  unit  of  length?  The  unit  of 
capacity  ?  The  unit  of  weight  ?  What  is  the  length  of  the  primary 
unit  of  the  metric  system  ? 

4.  A  note  of  $1024,  dated  June  5th,  1869,  was  paid  March  i, 
1872,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent. ;  what  was  the  amount  paid  ? 

5.  A  merchant  having  a  quantity  of  pork  asked  33^  per  cent, 
more  than  it  cost  him,  but  was  obliged  to  sell  it  for  12^  per  cent,  less 
than  his  asking  price.     If  he  received  $7  per  cwt.   what  was  its  cost  ? 

6.  What  is  the  surface  of  a  rectangular  block  8  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  5  feet  high  ? 

7.  What  is  the  capacity  in  gallons  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  8  feet  in 
diameter  and  1 2  feet  deep  ? 

8.  What  is  evolution  ?    What  is  a  triangle  ?    What  is  currency  ? 

9.  If  a  bin  which  is  8  feet  long,  6  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  holds 
309  bushels,  how  many  bushels  will  a  bin  hold  that  is  14  feet  long,  4 
feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  longitude,  equator,  meridians,  and  water-shed. 

2.  Why  are  the  polar  circles  located  where  they  are  ? 
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3.  As  regards  surface,  what  three  great  natural  divisions  does  the 
United  States  comprise  ?     Describe  one  of  these  divisions. 

4.  Name  and  define  three  forms  of  government. 

5.  Describe   the    Muskingum,  Po,    Indus,    Niger,    and    Madera 
rivers. 

6.  Give  the  position,  the  surface,  and  the  principal  productions  of 
Illinois. 

7.  Describe  the  Cordilleras,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Altai  mountains. 

8.  Locate  Paris,  Rio  Janeiro,  Mt.  Ararat,  Melbourne,  and  Atlanta. 

9.  On  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  sail  in  going  from  Chi- 
cago to  Constantinople. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY. 

1.  Who  discovered  the  Mississippi  river?     When  was  Jamestown 

settled  ? 

2.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies. 

3.  Name  the  first  ?iwt  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  their  order. 

4.  Of  what  is  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  composed?     How  are  the 
members  elected  and  for  what  period  ? 

5.  What  are  the  three  branches  of  our  Government?     Define  each 
branch. 

6.  Give  some  of  the  causes  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  of  the  late 
rebellion. 

7.  Name  four   prominent  generals  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Name  a  great  American  philosopher. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  letter?     What  are  subvocals? 

2.  What  is  a  substitute  ?     Give  two  examples. 

3.  Analyze  orthographically  the  word  blank, 

4.  What  are  linguo-nasals  ?    What  are  labials  ? 

5.  Syllabify,  mark  the  accented  syllable,  and  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters of  each  of  the  following  words :  machine,  angrily,  tomato. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  To   what  extent  do   you  consider  yourself  responsible  for  the 
habits  and  morals  of  your  pupils  ? 

2.  What  are  your  plans  for  ventilating  your  school-room  ? 
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3.  Name  some   faults  of  study  and  thinking  which   the  teacher 
should  eradicate. 

4.  State  some  of  the   means  which   you   would  use  to  make  the 
recitation  interesting. 

5.  Name  the  educational  journals  which  you  take. 


AN    applicant's    ANSWERS   TO   THE    FOREGOING    QUESTIONS    IN    THEORY 

AND    PRACTICE. 

1.  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  the  habits  and  morals  of  my 
pupils  to  the  extent  that  when  occasion  offers,  as  it  frequently  does,  I 
endeavor  to  point  out  bad  habits,  and  encourage  pupils  to  break  off 
from  them;  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  common  faults  of  untruth- 
fulness, dishonesty,  and  profanity ;  and  to  encourage  the  boys,  espe- 
cially, to  be  manly,  honest,  and  truthful  while  they  are  boys,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  habits  formed  now  will  most  probably  determine 
their  characters  through  life.  I  think  the  teacher  has  numberless  op- 
portunities to  influence  her  pupils  for  the  right,  not  only  by  her  own 
example,  but  by  a  word  now  and  then.  One  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
apt  to  become  so  absorbed  in  teaching,  as  to  neglect  or  lose  sight  of,  to 
a  degree,  this  important  part  of  a  teacher's  work. 

2.  I  ventilate  my  school-room  by  raising  the  windows.  When 
there  is  not  much  wind  blowing  from  that  direction,  and  the  weather 
is  not  too  severe,  we  find  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  one,  or  possibly  two, 
of  the  windows  on  the  side  of  the  room  in  front  of  the  pupils  raised 
more  or  less  nearly  all  of  the  time.  Recently  we  have  had  some 
boards  provided  for  the  windows,  so  that  we  can  raise  them  several 
inches,  and  placing  the  boards  in  the  openings,  no  draft  is  felt  by  the 
pupils  sitting  near,  while  pure  air  can  constantly  find  its  way  into  the 
room.  While  the  pupils  are  absent  from  the  room  during  the  recess 
and  at  noon,  we  usually  have  several  windows  and  the  door  open. 

3.  Many  pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  merely  committing  words  to 
memory,  without  understanding  the  matter,  or  giving  any  thought  to 
it.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  understand  as  far  as  possible  what 
they  study.  The  fault  of  confining  one's  knowledge  and  thought  on  a 
subject  to  what  is  contained  in  the  text  book  should  be  guarded  against. 
Studying  with  a  view  to  pass  a  fine  test  rather  than  to  gain  knowledge, 
is  perhaps  a  very  common  fault. 

4.  When  scholars  are  interested  in  their  work,  and  anxious  to  un- 
stand  what  they  are  doing,  and  to  gain  additional  knowledge,  I  think 
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a  teacher  will  have  no  trouble,  or  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  none,  in 
making  a  recitation  interesting.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  give 
pupils  several  points  in  connection  with  the  lesson,  to  **look  up"  out- 
side of  the  school-room,  and  question  them  on  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  during  the  recitation.  Then,  too,  if  the  teacher  conducts  the 
recitation  in  an  animated,  wide-awake  manner,  the  pupils  will  be  very 
apt  to  be  interested. 

5.  I  have  taken  at  different  times  the  New  England  Journal  and 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  Am  taking  none  at  present,  but  ex- 
pect to  take  the  Ohio  Educational  next  year. 
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In  the  October  Monthly  we  have  a  communication  signed  **Docet," 
and  an  editorial  criticising  the  course  of  the  managers  of  the  State 
Association  for  holding  meetings  of  the  Association  outside  of  the 
State.  I  believe  both  to  hold  untenable  ground.  The  doors  of  our 
Association  have  always  stood  open  for  any  friend  of  education  to 
enter  in  and  make  himself  one  of  the  family ;  and  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  who  never  come  up  to  partake  of  the  feast  spread  upon  its 
table,  but  are  constantly  crying  out  that  those  who  do  gather  them- 
selves together  each  year  have  shut  those  doors  in  their  faces.  It  isn't 
true  now,  and  has  never  been  true.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  any  teacher — no  difference  how  obscure  the  district  he  has 
represented — has  not  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  in  our  meetings  and 
been  listened  to  with  respect  when  he  had  anything  to  say  that  was 
worth  the  saying.  And  I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I  say 
that  those  most  hearty  in  this  welcome  have  always  been  those  who 
have  stood  highest  in  our  profession.  That  teachers  do  not  more 
generally  come  up  from  the  country  districts  to  our  meetings  (and  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  any  relative  falling  off  here)  is  not  because 
the  meetings  have  been  held  without  the  State.  That  I  am  not  mis- 
taken on  this  point,  I  need  but  to  contrast  two  meetings  :  the  last  meet- 
ing held  at  Cleveland  and  the  one  held  the  succeeding  year  at  Chau- 
tauqua, He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that  the  latter 
meeting  was  not  a  far  greater  success  as  to  the  numbers  in  attendance 
and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises.  There  doubtless  have 
been  better  meetings  than  the  one  held  at  Niagara ;  yet  I  do  not  think 
th^t  gould  bjr  any  mean^  be  rightfully  called  a  failure.     \i  to  the  yali4? 
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of  its  exercises  we  add  the  inestimable  benefits  that  must  accrue  to 
every  inteHigent  and  right-minded  human  being  from  being  brought 
into  contact  with  nature  in  her  grandest  manifestations,  we  shall  not 
err  in  estimating  the  gathering  at  Niagara  as  among  the  most  profitable 
ever  held  by  the  Association. 

The  conditions  have  essentially  changed  since  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Association  ;  and  I  think  any  attempt  that  shall  hereafter  be  made 
to  localize  its  benefits  by  holding  its  meetings  in  the  different  cities  of 
the  State,  is  quite  sure  to  prove  a  failure.  There  is  now  no  need  of 
such  an  itineracy.  The  meetings  of  County  Associations,  and  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Central,  the  North-eastern,  the  South-western,  and 
the  Tri-State  Associations  now  occupy  the  ground  once  held  by  the 
State  Association.  If  we  would  not  see  the  latter  dwindle  away  and 
fade  from  the  sight,  it  must  choose  for  itself  a  field  of  labor  peculiarly 
its  own.  I  believe  it  to  be  working  in  this  direction  by  meeting,  as  it 
has  done  now  this  many  years,  at  some  pleasant  summer  resort  (I 
care  not  whether  it  is  located  in  our  State  or  out  of  it),  thus  combining 
with  the  serious  work  of  the  profession,  the  charms  of  social  inter- 
course amid  pleasing  surroundings.  The  going  out  of  the  State  to 
hold  our  meetings  was  a  new,  perhaps  a  bold,  departure.  If  the  lat- 
ter, so  much  the  better.  The  profession  in  Ohio  has  not  attained  its 
present  standing  by  crawling  along  in  the  wake  of  precedent 

Whether  the  above  view  be  entirely  correct  or  not,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  holding  of  our  Association  meetings  in  the  summer 
vacation  in  super-heated  cities  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  the 
megatherium,  and  that  the  first  attempt  to  do  so  will  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  my  view.  In  consequence  of  cheap  excursion  fares, — 
now  an  established  custom — for  summer  travel,  a  large  and  constantly 
growing  number  of  the  teachers  of  our  cities  and  towns  (who  have  al- 
ways constituted  the  bulk  of  the  Association  meetings)  make  a  yearly 
trip  to  Chautauqua  or  other  summer  resorts ;  and  it  will  be  vain  to 
expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  addition.  No  one 
values  the  Association  meetings  more  than  I  do,  but  I  am  also  glad  to 
see  our  teachers  enjoying  the  recreation  and  inspiration  to  be  had  in 
nature's  choice  places.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  give  up  either ; 
and  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  I  trust  the 
managers  of  the  Association  will  continue  to  fight  it  out  on  their  new 
line  of  departure,  H, 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  was  recommended  by  an  almost  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Belmont  County  Teachers'  Association,  for  adop- 
tion  by  Township  Boards  of  Education  : 

D  GRADE.      TWO  YEARS. 

jReading — Complete  First  Reader. 

Spelling — All  words  in  First  Reader,  exercises  to  be  both  oral  and 
written,  giving  attention  to  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

Writing— Q,oy^  accurately  in  script  all  the  lessons  of  the  First  Reader. 

Arithmetic — Oral  instruction  in  addition  and  multiplication  of  num- 
bers not  exceeding  ten,  and  whose  sum  or  product  shall  not  exceed 
fifty ;  exercises  to  be  practiced  on  slate  and  board. 

C  GRADE.      TWO  YEARS. 

Reading — Complete  Second  and  Third  Readers. 

Spelling— h}\  w6rds  in  the  books  read;  Spelling  Book  to  be  intro- 
duced with  the  Third  Reader ;  written  words  and  diacritical  marks  to 
be  continued. 

Writing — Form  and  analysis  of  letters,  with  due  attention  to  position 
and  movement. 

Arithmetic — Oral  and  written,  through  the  fundamental  rules. 

Oral  Lessons — As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  grammar  and 
geography  dictate  exercises  from  Knox's  Lessons  in  English  and  Mon- 
teith's  Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science. 

B  GRADE.      TWO  YEARS. 

Reading — Complete  Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling — Continue  work  of  previous  grade  with  attention  to  defini- 
tions. 

Writing — Complete  analysis  of  letters,  both  small  and  capital,  with 
due  attention  to  position  and  movement. 

Arithmetic — Common  fractions  and  denominate  numbers. 

Grammar — Oral  elementary  instruction  in  analysis  and  parsing. 

Geography — Complete  primary  geography. 

A  GRADE.      TWO  YEARS. 

Reading — Complete  Fifth  Reader. 

Spelling — ^Work  of  previous  grade  continued. 
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Writing — Give  special  attention  to  movement  and  position. 
Arithmetic — Complete  decimals,  percentage  and  mensuration. 
Grammar — Work  of  previous  grade  continued  with  use  of  text  books. 
Geography — Complete  Intermediate  Geography. 
History — Complete  U.  S.  History. 

Literary  exercises  should  be  given  throughout  the  course  with  special 
attention  to  the  same  in  the  A  Grade,  for  which  Swinton's  School 
Composition  is  recommended.  All  examinations  shall  be  written  and 
held  every  six  weeks.  No  pupil  shall  be  promoted  unless  he  has 
passed  a  general  average  of  70  per  cent,  in  all  the  examinations  held 
while  he  is  in  the  grade,  or  who  has  fallen  below  an  average  of  40  per 
cent,  in  any  one  branch. 

None  of  the  higher  branches  shall  be  taught  unless  the  pupil  shall 
have  completed  the  above  course  of  study,  and  then  only  in  case  of 
there  being  no  recitation  in  some  class  of  the  regular  course. 

Certificates  of  standing  in  other  schools  shall  be  received  in  lieu  of 
examination. 

J.  M.  YARNELL,      C.  E.  HITCHCOCK,  *) 

T.  E.  ORR,  L.  H.  WATTBRS,     >•  Committee, 

J.  G.   TAGGART,      J.  S.   BUNDY,  ) 

J.  A.  Henderson,  Secretary, 


COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  SUB-DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Adopted  by  the  Mahoning  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

FIRST   TERM. 

Alphabet — Use  blackboard  and  script  letters  and  teach  the  simpler 
elementary  sounds. 

Recuting — First   Reader.     First  twenty  lessons.     Continue  the  use 
of  the  blackboard  and  script  letters. 

Spelling — Use  all  the  words  found  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Writing — Use  slate  and  pencil. 

Numbers — Writing  numbers  as  far  as  fifty. 

All  possible  combinations  of  numbers  as  far  as  ten,  and  the  use  of 
the  signs  -{-,  =. 

Language  Lessons, 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Reading — First  Reader.    Second  twenty  lessons^  with  review. 

Spelling — Use  all  words  found  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Writing — See  first  term. 

Numbers — Writing  numbers  as  far  as  one  thousand.     Simple  prob- 
lems in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  the  use  of  the  sign  — . 
Language  Lessons. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Readit^-^Y\t^\  Reader,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Spelling — All  words  found  in  the  reading  lessons. 

Writing — To  be  continued  during  the  entire  course.     Method  of  in- 
struction discretionary  with  the  teacher. 

Arithmetic — Notation  and  numeration,  first  two  periods.     Simple 
problems  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Language  Lessons. 

FOURTH   TERM. 

Reading — Second  Reader.     First  thirty-five  lessons. 

Spelling — See  third  term.     Written  recitations  begun. 

Arithmetic — Multiplication  table,  and  addition  and  subtraction  con- 
tinued. 

Language  Lessons. 

FIFTH   TERM. 

Reading — Second  Reader,  completed  and  reviewed. 
Spelling — See  previous  term. 

Arithmetic — Notation  and  numeration,  first  four  periods.  Simple 
problems  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  the  use  of  their 
proper  signs. 

Language  Lessons. 

SIXTH  TERM. 

Reading — Third  Reader.     First  thirty-five  lessons. 
Spelling — See  previous  term. 
Arithmetic — Fundamental  rules  completed. 
Language  Lessons. 

SEVENTH   TERM. 

Reading— Thxxd,  Reader,  completed  and  reviewed. 
Spelling — To  be  continued  throughout  the  course. 
Arithmetic — Properties  of  numbers.  Common  Fractions,   Decimal 
Fractions,  and  U.  S.  money. 
Language  Lessons. 
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EIGHTH   TERM. 

Rectding — Fourth  Reader.     First  twenty-five  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Denominate  Numbers,  Compound  Numbers,  Percentage, 
Mensuration.     Primary  work  in  Arithmetic  completed. 

Language  Lessons, 

NINTH   TERM. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader.     Second  twenty-five  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Fundamental  rules  reviewed.  Properties  of  numbers, 
Common  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and  U.  S.  money  completed. 

Language  Lessons, 

TENTH   TERM. 

Reading — Fourth  Reader,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Arithmetic — Mensuration,  Denominate  Numbers,  Compound  Num- 
bers, Percentage,  Profit  and  Loss,  and  Commission  and  Brokerage. 

Geography — Eclectic  No.  i.     Thirty- three  pages. 

language  Lessons, 

ELEVENTH  TERM. 

Reading — Fifth  Reader.     First  thirty-five  lessons. 

Arithmetic — Capital  and  Stocks,  Insurance,  Taxes,  Customs,  Bank- 
ruptcy, Interest,  Discount,  Exchange,  Equation  of  Payments,  and 
Equation  of  Accounts. 

Language  Lessons, 

TWELFTH   TERM. 

Reading — Fifth  Reader,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Arithmetic — The  entire  term  should  be  spent  in  review. 

Grammar — Etymology  of  the  Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  and 
the  analysis  of  easy  sentences. 

Geography — Primary  work  completed. 

THIRTEENTH   TERM. 

U.  S,  History — Completed  as  far  as  the  War  of  Independence. 

Arithmetic — Ratio  and  Proportion,  Simple  and  Compound  Partner- 
ship, Analysis,  Involution,  Evolution,  and  Applications  of  Involution 
and  Evolution. 

Grammar — Etymology  completed,  and  analysis  of  sentences  con- 
tinued. 

Geography — Mathematical.  The  earth  as  a  planet;  latitude  and 
longitude ;  map-drawing. 
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FOURTEENTH   TERM. 

U,  S.  History — Continue  as  far  as  the  seventh  administration. 
Ariihputic — General  review  and  appendix. 
Grammar — Syntax,  as  far  as  rules  for  syntax. 
Geography — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

FIFTEENTH   TERM. 

• 

U.  S,  History — Completed  and  reviewed,  and  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Grammar — Completed  and  reviewed. 
Geography — General  review,  and  Physical. 

Examinations  in  all  classes  should  be  required  at  least  once  in  each 
term,  and  the  standing  of  each  pupil  recorded  in  the  District  Register. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  SPELLING. 

I  transcribe  on  paper  or  tablet  the  pictures  of  words  that  I  have  in 
my  brain.  This  is  the  process  of  spelling,  and  needs  not  the  slightest 
qualification  or  explanation  to  make  itself  clear  to  any  one  who  will 
think  of  exactly  what  he  would  do  when  he  writes  a  word.  If  we 
misspell  a  word,  our  brain-picture  of  it  is  defective ;  when  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  are  comparing  the  written  form  with  the  brain  form.  Our 
attention  to  this  form  brings  it  more  distinctly  into  the  consciousness, 
and  the  mistake  is  seen  and  corrected. 

Words  oftentimes  come  into  the  brain  as  combinations  of  sounds 
(names  of  letters),  which  must  be  translated  into  forms  before  they 
can  be  written.  If  this  has  not  been  done  previous  to  the  act  of 
writing,  a  double  and  difficult  process  takes  place,  which,  together 
with  the  absorbing  thought  of  composition,  renders  such  translations 
imperfect.  Thus  many  people  who  spell  exceedingly  well  orally,  make 
many  mistakes  in  writing.  A  teacher  took  three  prizes  at  spelling- 
schools,  and  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in  a  short  note  to  a  school 
committee. 

The  foundation  of  spelling  should  be,  then,  the  reception  in  the 
brain  of  forms,  not  sounds.  The  most  favorable  condition  for  the 
mind's  perception  and  retention  of  correct  word-forms,  when  ascer. 
tained,  will  give  us  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  spelling. 
First,  then,  the  closest  attention  to  a  form  to  be  retained  is  brought 
about  by  the  most  energetic  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight  upon  that 
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form.  The  closest  attention  to  a  form  is  attained  by  attempting  to 
draw  it.  The  closest  attention  to  a  word  that  can  be  given  is  to  draw 
it ;  that  is,  to  copy  it  in  writing. 

All  pymary  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words.  Let  me 
repeat :  as  drawing  is  the  best  method  of  training  sight,  so  drawing 
words  is  the  most  economical  and  practical  method  of  teaching  spell- 
ing. Trained  sight  will  take  in  a  word-form  at  one  seeing,  so  that  it. 
can  be  correcdy  reproduced  with  great  ease.  Two  more  very  import- 
ant principles,  and  I  will  give  the  details  of  a  natural  method.  The 
forced  attempt  to  reproduce  or  express  that  which  is  vague  and  indis- 
tinct in  the  mind  is  detrimental.  Original  mental  representations  or 
pictures  are  the  results  of  repeated  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
upon  the  same  objects ;  they  grow  into  distinctness  very  slowly  indeed. 
Thus  the  little  child  must  hear  the  same  word  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  times  before  it  attempts  to  utter  it.  There  comes  a 
time,  however,  when  the  accretions  of  impressions  of  the  same  spoken 
word,  by  its  own  vividness,  force  the  child  to  utter  it — the  first  word. 

In  like  manner  the  word-form,  slowly  produced  by  close  seeing 
(writing),  should  not  be  reproduced  until  it  is  distinct  in  the  mind. 
The  child  should  be  prevented,  as  far  as  possible,  from  seeing  or  even 
reproducing  incorrect  forms,  for  they  stamp  themselves  as  readily  upon 
the  mind  as  correct  forms,  and  will  turn  up  on  paper  as  unwelcome 
intruders.  The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  and  expressions — capitals, 
punctuation,  and  syntax.  The  details  of  the  method,  founded  upon 
these  principles,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  for  several  years, 
and  I  think  with  excellent  results,  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  first  year  (lowest  primary)  should  be  spent  in  copying 
words,  with  little  or  no  reproduction  without  copy.  Language  consists 
of  reading  (recalling  ideas),  and  composition  (expressing  them).  Read- 
ing and  composition  should  be  taught  together,  as  two  branches  of 
language.  Every  word  and  e^ery  sentence  taught  should  be  copied 
from  the  blackboard  on  the  slate,  and  then  read  from  the  slate.  No 
matter  how  crude  and  awkward  the  first  copyings  are,  they  should  be 
commended,  and  the  writer  encouraged.  They  are  types  of  the  child's 
crude  perceptions.  Perseverance  will  soon  bring  order  out  of  seeming 
chaos.  The  better  the  picture  of  the  word  the  child  makes,  the  more 
distinct  will  the  impression  be  upon  the  mind ;  therefore  technical 
writing  should  be  taught  from  the  first.  The  writing  of  words  and 
sentences  helps  reading  essentially ;  and  if  it  were  done  for  no  other 
purpose,  the  time  would  be  well  spent — time  which  would  otherwise 
be  given  to  listlessness  or  tiresome  idleness. 
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2.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  quite  a  number  of  distinct  mental 
word-pictures  will  be  stored  in  the  mind  ready  for  reproduction.  Be- 
gin carefully;  after  a  word  has  been  copied  from  the  board,  erase  it, 
and  have  it  reproduced  without  copy.  Do  the  same  with  two  words, 
then  three,  and  so  on.  Write  a  sentence,  erase  part  of  it,  ^md  then 
cause  the  whole  to  be  written.  Never  have  one  word  written  incorrectly ^ 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

3.  Teach  those  words  only  which  your  pupils  use  in  language. 
This  rule  holds  good  throughout  the  course.  By  language  I  mean 
words  used  in  any  and  all  recitations.  When  a  word  is  misspelled, 
have  it  corrected  immediately.  Keep  a  list  of  misspelled  words,  and 
teach  no  other  words  until  they  are  learned. 

4.  Teach  the  most-used  words  first — words  like  is,  are,  were,  was, 
been,  shall,  will,  they,  there,  their,  whose,  which,  etc. 

5.  Teach  words  separately  and  in  sentences.  The  best  test  of 
spelling  is  writing  from  dictation. 

6.  No  word  should  be  taught  until  it  is  the  sign  of  a  distinct  idea 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  first  year  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  express  thought  orally ;  the  second  year,  to  talk  with  the  pencil, 
which  involves  the  reproduction  continually  of  words  which  he  knows. 
The  spelling  is  made  a  minor  branch  of  language-teaching,  taking 
very  littie  extra  time. 

7.  During  the  third  year,  oral  spelling  can  be  introduced  as  a  val- 
uable auxiliary.  It  will  be  found  in  the  third  year,  if  this  method  has 
been  faithfully  followed,  that  children  will  write  correctly  most  new 
words  after  reading  them  once;  this  is  a  trained  product  of  trained  sight. 

8.  All  study  of  spelling  should  be  by  copying  words  and  sentences 
in  the  best  possible  handwriting.  The  copied  words  should  be  marked 
and  corrected  just  as  carefully  as  any  other  lesson. — Supt.  F,  W. 
Parker,  in  Primary  Teaclier. 


THE  QUESTION-BOOK  BUSINESS. 

There  is  no  more  lamentable  or  si^ificant  commentary  upon  the 
quality  of  our  teachers  and  their  teaching  than  the  number  of  "ques- 
tion-books'' published  and  the  immense  quantities  of  them  sold.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  other  book  for  teachers  sells  as  well,  and  their  use 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 

But  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  and  a  teacher  who  succeeds 
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in  getting  a  certificate  by  means  of  them  is  nothing  less  than  a  fraud. 
And  yet  they  sell  by  the  100,000  every  year,  and  furnish  the  cap-sheaf 
to  the  education,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  at  least  an  equal  number 
of  teachers.  In  the  whole  matter  of  making  and  using  them,  there  is 
an  element  of  quackery  and  deceit,  discreditable  to  authors,  and 
disastrous  to  genuine  education. 

Being  able  to  answer  isolated  questions  is  not  knowing  a  subject. 
There  is  no  culture,  there  is  no  power  in  such  patch-work  learning. 
It  is  a  miserable  subterfuge ;  and  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  by  every 
reputable  teacher. 

There  is  only  one  honest  way  of  getting  an  education,  and  that  is  by 
mastering  subjects  in  their  principles,  by  knowing  them  as  wholes.  But 
this  is  never  the  case  of  persons  who  cram  themselves  with  a  set  of 
questions  and  answers,  nor  is  such  ever  their  purpose.  Their  purpose 
is,  not  to  learn  the  subject,  but,  upon  the  theory  of  probabilities,  to  hit 
upon  the  questions  the  examiner  will  ask,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  an- 
swer him,  and  obtain  a  license. 

The  term  fraudulent  is  none  too  strong  to  apply  to  such  an  opera- 
tion. Discipline  and  power  come  from  the  proper  study  and  mastery 
of  any  subject.  But  they  do  not  come  from  merely  picking  up  facts 
here  and  there.  Information  is  not  discipline.  And  yet  this  disci- 
pline, power,  culture,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  the  quality  valu- 
able and  desired  above  all  else  in  the  teacher,  A  teacher's  certificate 
is  supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  such  an  amount  of 
this  power  as  comes  from  the  honest  study  and  assimilation  of  certain 
branches  of  learning.  But  the  teacher  who  rides  into  his  place  upon 
a  question-book  makes  strong  pretense  of  having  what  he  has  not  and 
what  he  cannot  get  by  aiiy  such  plan. 

County  superintendents  and  others  in  authority  are  largely  respons- 
ible for  the  extensive  use  of  these  books,  and  for  the  consequent  debil- 
ity in  our  teaching  force  that  comes  from  this  use.  It  should  be  the 
object  of  every  examiner  to  expose  such  shams,  and  to  impress  all 
persons  with  the  superior  value  of  conscientious  and  persistent  study 
of  any  subject  in  a  regular  logical  way. — Schoolmaster, 
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It  is  time  young  people  were  taught  at  home  and  in  school,  that  not 
every  boy  who  gains  a  college  diploma  can  be  a  success  as  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  minister,  editor,  teacher,  statesman,  or  politician;  that  a  liber- 
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a1  education  is  becoming  too  general  for  all  who  have  it  to  find  room 
in  these  professions,  and  that  it  is  better  and  more  honorable  to  be  an 
educated,  successful  farmer,  mechanic,  or  tradesman,  than  to  be  a 
life-long  beggar  for  a  constituency  in  one  of  the  'learned  professions." 
It  is  time  girls  learn  that  not  every  girl  can  be  a  George  Eliot,  or  an 
Anna  Dickenson,  but  that  in  all  probability  the  majority  of  them  are 
elected  to  cook  the  dinners,  care  for  the  clothing,  and  nurse  the  chil- 
dren of  hard-working  farmers,  grocers,  mechanics,  and  harder  work- 
ing and  more  impecunious  professional  men,  and  that  it  becomes  them 
to  acquire  that  sort  of  education  that  will  fit  them  for  this  high  voca- 
tion. They  should  be  taught  that  there  is  no  sphere  and  no  career 
possible  to  any  woman  higher  than  that  of  a  faithful,  contented  wife, 
mother,  and  housekeeper,  and  that  to  qualify  them  for  these  duties, 
they  need  all  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart  and  of  the  hand 
they  can  obtain.  Any  wife  and  mother  who  does  not  know  how  to 
wash,  cook  and  '^mind  the  house,"  and  how  to  teach  these  things  to 
her  daughters  and  servants,  has  abdicated  the  divinely  ordained  func- 
tions of  womanhood,  and  is  certain  to  have  a  cheerless  and  unhappy 
home.  Any.  woman  who  makes  her  home  duties  secondary  in  interest 
and  importance  to  philanthropic  work,  or  any  other  work  under  the 
sun,  brews  mischief,  domestic  broils  and  misery,  for  herself  and  fami- 
ly. Any  system  of  education  that  leads  women  to  think  that  they  can 
find  a  sphere  of  duty  higher  than  the  home  is  defective  and  pernicious 
in  the  extreme. — Interior. 


NOTES  AND  CRITICISMS. 


WHY    IS   THERE    A    DOUBLE    REFLECTION? 

One  frequently  sees  on  the  surface  of  our  rivers  two  images  of  the 
same  object,"  one  below  the  other,  but  both  reversed.  The  lower 
image  is  not  so  distinct  as  the  upper.  The  first  needs  no  explanation  ; 
the  second  seems  to  me  to  be  caused  by  the  reflections  of  a  succession 
of  very  small  regular  waves.  Each  wavelet,  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  observer,  has  a  surface  which  dips  toward  the  object ;  these  sur- 
faces like  a  series  of  parallel  mirrors  slightly  inclined,  make  an  image 
of  a  tree  or  a  hill  directly  beneath  the  normal  one,  but  not  so  distinct. 

Martin  R.  Andrews. 
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A  rule  laid  down  by  many  grammarians  is  violated  in  the  examples 
given  on  page  435  of  the  October  number  of  the  Monthly.  The  rule 
is  that  the  to  of  the  infinitive  must  not  be  separated  from  its  verb  by 
an  adverb.  Goold  Brown  says :  **The  right  to  place  an  adverb  some- 
times between  to  and  its  verb,  should,  I  think,  be  conceded  to  the 
poets."  The  same  author  says,  that  there  are  sentences  in  which 
perspicuity  would  demand  that  the  adverb  be  so  placed;  as,  "Honor 
teaches  us  properly  to  respect  ourselves"  would  be  better  understood, 
if  it  read  **to  properly  respect."  The  authors  from  whom  you  quote, 
if  they  frequently  write  such  sentences,  would  sanction  this,  or  almost 
any  use  of  language.  R.  B.  Marsh. 


Five  years'  certificates  is  correct.  The  hyphen  should  be  used  to 
show  that^^  belongs  io  years'^  and  not  to  certificates  ;  the  apostrophe, 
to  show  that  year^  limits  certificates.  If  any  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
print  it  be  correct,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  the  reason. 

R.  B.  M. 

How  would  R.  B.  M.  write  United  States  bonds? 


A  paddle-wheel  is  better  for  a  steamboat  than  oars.  See  how  much 
faster  it  goes  than  the  skiff!  Ergo,  the  philosopher  says :  ''Equip 
the  skiff  with  a  wheel."  But  the  boy  whose  arms  are  sore  from  turn- 
ing  the  crank  gladly  returns  to  the  oars  and  makes  better  progress. 
The  lesson  may  be  applied  in  many  ways  to  school  work ;  when  we 
follow  the  method  and  manner  of  any  great  teacher  without  reflection 
we  are  only  putting  paddle-wheels  to  the  skiff.  M.  R.  A. 


The  best  protection  to  American  industry  is  a  thorough  training  of 
head,  hand  and  heart.  The  workman  must  be  intelligent,  skillful  and 
honest ;  if  the  intellect  is  ready  to  devise,  the  hand  has  skill  to  per- 
form, and  the  honest  heart  forbids  shams  or  misrepresentations,  all 
ports  are  open.  A. 

XXXX  flour !  Is  there  no  end  to  this  American  vice  of  ^^-aggera. 
tion  ?  Our  superlatives  like  our  X's  become  mere  signs  of  unknown 
quantities.  A. 

The  following  may  possibly  serve  as  an  answer  to  your  question  in 
regard  to  the  English  infinitive  :  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
the   simple,   or   pure  infinitive   was   sharply   distinguished  from  the 
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gerund,  or,  as  it  came  to  M  called  the  gerundial  infinitive.  ''To'' 
was  never  us^d  with  the  infinitive,  but  was  always  used  with  the 
dative  form  of  the  gerund.  This  preposition,  thus  governing  the 
gerund,  was,  of  course,  never  separated  from  it.  In  time  the  gerund 
and  infinitive  became  confused,  but  careful  writers  of  English,  wheth- 
er guided  by  the  historical  sense  or  not,  never  separated  ''to"  from 
what  originally,  at  least,  had  been  its  object.  The  usage,  examples  of 
which  are  given  in  the  Monthly,  is  limited,  but  as  the  original  office 
of  "to"  passes  out  of  mind,  this  usage,  though  rather  slowly,  may  be- 
come more  prevalent. 

There  are  rhythmical  reasons  for  several  of  the  examples  given. 
Can  any  such  .examples  be  found  in  the  compact  prose  of  Matthew 
Arnold  or  Landor  ?  E.  S.  C. 


STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  in  the  Capitol  building,  commencing  Tuesday,  December 
26th,  1882,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  continuing  three  days.  Applicants  will  be 
expected  to  present  recommendations  irom  one  or  more  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  State,  and  to  furnish  certificates  from  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation, covering  an  experience  oi  five  years  or  more  of  skillful  and  emi- 
nently successful  teaching.  Applicants  are  required  to  pass  a  successful 
examination  in  the  following  branches,  viz :  Reading  and  Orthoepy, 
Penmanship  and  Orthography,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, U.  S.  History  (including  the  Constitution),  General  History, 
Political  Economy,  Science  of  Education,  Physics,  Algebra,  Geome- 
try, English  and  American  Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Physiology,  in- 
cluding School  Hygiene. 

Moreover,  each  applicant  will  select  at  least  three  of  the  following, 
and  be  examined  on  the  same,  in  addition  to  those  named  above  : 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chem- 
istry and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

W.  G.  Williams,  Delaware,  O.,  ") 

H.  M.  Parker,  Elyria,  O.,  >  Examiners. 

A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale,  Hamilton  Co.,  O.,  \ 


EDITORIAL   DEPARTMENT. 


THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  AGAIN. 

There  seems  to  be  some  differences  of  opinion  about  the  management  of  our 
State  Association.  No  one  thinks,  however,  that  what  he  would  call  mistakes 
have  been  other  than  errors  of  judgment  and  the  very  general  determination 
is — the  union  of  professional  brethren  and  sisters — it  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

How  it  may  be  caused  to  produce  good  results  in  the  largest  measure  is  the 
sole  question.  To  have  its  sessions  held  within  the  boundaries  of  Ohio  is  the 
desire  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  or  wish  to  be  members. 

When  I  look  back  at  the  Chautauqua  and  the  Niagara  meetings,  I  am  not 
inclined  to  admit  that  our  managers  erred  in  pitching  our  tabernacles  at  those 
places. 

The  first  was  a  very  good  meeting,  with  an  attendance  unusually  large.  The 
second  was  not  blessed  with  a  long  membership  roll,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
failure  even  in  point  of  numbers.  And  two  or  three  hundred  others  would 
have  been  there  had  it  not  been  for  unforeseen  action  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads. At  both  of  these  places,  those  who  did  attend  had  esthetic  enjoyment 
to  the  extent  of  the  three  dimensions  of  their  souls,  added  to  the  regular  pro. 
gram.     Hence  I  do  not  regret  our  going  over  the  border  on  those  occasions. 

But  whatever  one's  opinion  about  the  past,  forward  is  our  line  of  march  ; 
and,  as  Spencer  says,  true  love  hath  no  power  to  looken  back,  his  eyes  be  fixt 
before.  As  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Ohio  who  look  to  our  annual  conven- 
tion as  one  of  the  hills  whence  Cometh  our  help — help  from  the  inspiration 
there  breathed  in,  help  from  careful  perusal  of  the  published  papers  which  the 
Association  had  called  into  existence,  given  a  local  habitation  among  its  pro- 
ceedings— I  am  in  favor  now  of  having  our  gatherings  at  home. 

The  Association  should  take  pains  to  have  any  part  of  its  transactions  find 
ready  way  thro'  the  daily  papers  to  the  general  public,  which  would  tend  to  the 
planting  and  growth  of  an  enlightened  school  sentiment.  A  plan  for  doing 
this  was  crudely  sketched  in  the  July  Monthly,  too  late,  probably  for  the 
Niagara  meeting,  which  I  now,  Messrs.  Ex.  Committee,  move  to  take  from  the 
table.  Will  not  some  one  be  kind  enough  to  second  the  motion  so  it  may  ap- 
pear that  two,  at  least,  are  agreed  as  touching  the  desire  to  have  it  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  powers  that  be  ?  .       B. 


THE  ''MODERN"  IN  EDUCATION. 

Much  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  modern  and  progressive  in  educa- 
tion is  only  antiquity  with  a  thin  veneering  of  modern  application. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  idea  of  our  free  school  system,  and  even  the  "ad- 
v  anced"  ground  that  some  are  taking  in  reference  to  compulsory  education, 
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dates  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.  C,  the  border  line  of  mythology  and 
history,  when  Lycurgus  reconstructed  the  Spartan  State  on  the  idea  that  chil- 
dren belonged  to  the  State  and  that  thoir  education  should  be  directed  by  the 
State. 

Again,  "Memory  Gems"  have  lately  become  popular  (and  rightly  so)  and  it 
does  not  detract  anything  from  the  value  of  this  "modern"  idea  to  know  that 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  recognized  the  educational  value  of  "words 
that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn,"  and  that  their  students  recited  daily 
verses  from  the  "story  of  Troy,  divine,"  at  a  time  when,  on  the  site  of  Cincin- 
nati, '*the  rank  thistle  nodded  in  the  wind  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  un- 
scared." 

We  do  not  criticise  the  use  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  The  present  is  the 
heir  of  the  past,  and  as  the  teacher  labors  for  humanity  whatever  wisdom  the 
past  has  taught  it  is  the  teacher's  right  and  duty  to  use  in  leading  mankind  to 
loftier  planes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  right  living.  Our  only  aim  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  importance  of  knowing  the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  written  on  education.  One  result  of  such  study  will  be  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Chaucer's  lines  '- 

"For  out  of  the  old  fieldes,  as  men  saithe, 

Cometh  all  this  new  come  fro  yere  to  yere ; 

And  out  of  the  old  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 

Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere."  H.  T.  S. 


The  latest  argument  in  the  case  of  Science  vs.  Literature,  or  Literature  vs. 
Science,  whichever  it  is,  has  been  made  by  Mathew  Arnold,  a  worthy  spokes- 
man of  the  literary  side.  However,  his  article,  reprinted  in  the  last  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  does  not  seem  specially  strong,  tho'  it  may  be  very  rash  to 
say  so.  Science  has  an  extremely  interesting  problem  on  her  blackboard  just 
now ;  rather  the  problem  has  stood  there  for  many  years  and  recently  some 
fresh  ciphering  has  been  done  upon  it.  It  is  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of  Neptune 
known  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  From  the  Nation  of  October  5,  I  cull  a  few  things 
which  may  be  of  profit  to  students  of  geography.  The  investigations  carried 
on  by  Commander  Bartlett  during  the  last  two  years,  have  overturned  entirely 
many  old  theories  still  to  be  found  in  all  text  books,  and  rendered  necessary 
an  entire   remodeling  of  our  notion  on  the  Gulf  Stream  itself. 

Ocean  currents  are  caused  by  the  winds,  and  modified  by  the  differences  of 
rotational  diameter  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  the*  poles,  and  are 
defined  to  be  streams  of  water,  having  a  motion  in  a  given  direction  sufficient- 
ly rapid  and  constant  to  be  taken  into  account  as  a  regular  factor  in  naviga- 
tion. This  does  not  include  the  general  diffusion  of  warmer  water  northward 
and  colder  water  southward  due  to  differences  of  specific  gravity. 

As  here  understood,  the  Gulf  Stream  does  not  reach  Norway,  and  Com- 
mander Bartlett  appears  to  have  disproved  the  old  notion  that  the  Arctic  cur- 
rent, as  such,  underruns  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  itself,  or  even  to  the 
straits  of  Florida.  Instead  of  having  a  cushion  of  cold  water  to  glide  over, 
Bartlett  found  the  bottom  of  hard  rock  in  the  path  of  the  stream,  at  400  fath- 
oms, swept  as  cl  ean  of  slime,  ooze,  or  living  things,  as  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent. 
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Years  ago  I  read,  with  keen  zest,  Maury's  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  his 
graphic  account  of  its  peculiar  behavior;  and  for  my  single  self  I  am  reluctant 
to  have  another  old  picture  taken  down  from  its  nail,  to  be  changed  for  some- 
thing truer  and  newer.  Besides  it  creates  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  right  to 
hang  there  of  those  that  remain.  As  we  grow  old,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
find  our  feet  mounting  more  willingly  up  the  stairs  to  the  garret  where  are 
stowed  those  old  relics — the  things  we  once  believed,  in  science,  in  literature, 
in  religion,  than  descending  to  the  wider  hall  where  stand  upon  their  pedestals 
our  present  idols.  Such  is  the  outspeaking  of  one  side  of  our  nature.  The 
other  side  replies,  give  Truth  the  heaviest  hammer  and  let  her  deal  her  hardest 
blows  and  what  can  not  stand,  let  it  fall.    But  all  this  is  not  what  I  set  out  to  say. 


Apropos  of  this  general  line  it  seems  that  all  this  time  we  have  been  in  grave 
error  about  the  circumstances  of  our  next-door  neighbor.  It  is  said  that  the 
moon,  after  all,  has  an  atmosphere,  at  least  she  has  been  detected  in  putting 
on  airs  ;  and  a  cloud  much  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  unless  it  be  the  hand  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon,  has  appeared  to  the  eye,  or  the  fancy,  of  a  terrestrial 
watcher. 


Good  things  for  the  young  teacher  to  remember : 

That  the  really  successful  man  always  studies  his  business.  In  the  teacher's 
vocation  there  is  large  scope  "inexpressible  by  numbers  that  have  name."  The 
branches  of  the  school  course  and  their  allied  topics,  the  history  and  the  science 
of  education,  involving  the  most  recondite  of  temporal  themes,  human  nature, 
in  which  study  each  boy  and  girl,  is  a  living,  moving  problem  with  its  factors 
each  variable,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  of  these  problems  in  process  of  solution 
at  once.    Just  think  of  it ! 

That  the  true  teacher  has  an  ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be,  of  more 
comely  features  than  those  reflected  from  his  own  mirror,  when  held  up  to  na- 
ture, and  the  school  he  strives  to  have  is  not  the  one  now  in  session.  He  who 
can  conceive  of  nothing  better  than  he  can  do  is  not  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
To  be  sure  human  effort  never  results  in  a  perfect  [work,  but  it  will  rise  higher 
in  the  scale  of  worth  if  it  be  a  patient  struggle  after  an  ever  receding  and  per- 
fecting ideal. 

The  soul  in  its  own  workings  must  body  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown, 
or  else  the  poet's  pen,  the  artist's  pencil,  or  the  teacher's  tongue,  eye  and  hand, 
will  never  turn  them  to  shapes. 

The  big  little  soul  that  has,  itself  being  umpire,  reached  the  top  round  and 
stands  there  to  crow,  really  sees  no  more  than  the  horse  that  is  driven  across  a 
lovely  landscape,  with  blinds  on.  Self-conceit  is  a  blind-bridle  with  which 
many  a  nature,  capable  of  something  better,  is  driven  hither  and  thither,  with 
little  profit  from  the  experience. 


Suppose  that  very  soon  after  the  committee  meeting  at  the  Holidays,  it 
should  be  known  that  some  vital  topic  would  be  up  for  discussion  next  summer 
and  that  it  would  stay  up  a  sufficient  time  for  full  discussion.  It  would  incite 
to  reading  and  thinking  among  teachers  all  over  the  State,  and  the  public  con- 
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sideration  of  the  theme  would  probably  lead  to  something  worth  quoting  as  the 
utterance  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  The  patent  weakness  in  our  as- 
semblies is  the  scant  time  for  full,  candid  comparing  of  views  upon  educational 
themes  and  for  formulating  results.  As  an  instance,  the  interest  in  our  last 
meeting  culminated  in  the  discussion  of  Mrs.  Williams's  paper,  and  had  to 
close  while  two  or  three  of  the  fittest  persons  on  the  continent  to  speak  there- 
upon had  said  not  a  word.  Possibly  the  continued  attention  of  the  Association 
would  have  given  us  a  glimpse  much  farther  into  the  question,  and  such  con- 
ferences would  give  greater  stability  to  public  opinion  concerning  schools  and 
their  functions,  which  opinion  is  apt  to  be  wafted  by  a  very  slight  puff  of  wind 
like,  to  use  Landor's  illustration,  an  empty  egg-shell  in  a  duck-pond. 


What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  an  education,  in  its  true  sense,  cannot  be  bought 
with  money  ;  that  it  must  be  paid  for  with  hard  labor ;  that  it  never  surrenders 
like  a  weak  or  cowardly  garrison,  but  must  be  conquered  by  hard  knocks.  Better 
build  a  wheelbarrow  and  know  how  to  handle  it  than  inherit  a  coach  and  not 
know  how  to  drive.  Better  begin  to  see  heaven  through  the  narrowest  chink 
of  one's  own  opening  than  be  led  of  the  devil  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
and  shown  all  earth's  kingdoms. 

Neither  the  front  nor  the  back  door  of  the  school-house  opens  directly  upon 
that  broad  vista  called  Success  in  Life. 


Members  of  School  Boards  with  teachers  in  their  employ  who  hold  their 
positions,  not  because  they  do  good  work,  but  because  they  have  been  in 
place  a  long  time  and  it  would  give  offense  to  furnish  them  with  successors, 
ought  to  read  Hawthorne's  chapter  entitled  "The  Custom  House."  It  may  not 
stiffen  their  official  back-bone  any  and  lead  them  to  do  their  duty,  but  it  will 
suggest  a  graceful  way  of  telling  the  story  of  "How  we  didn't  do  it. ' 


The  views  of  the  Monthly  in  favor  of  a  system  of  Normal  Schools  sustained 
by  the  State  have  long  been  known,  and  the  present  managers  are  in  hearty 
harmony  therewith.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  our  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  amount  of  good  work  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in  private 
Normal  Schools  in  Ohio.  Their  work  has  been  depreciated  sometimes,  on  ac- 
count of  a  temptation,  sometimes  over-strong  for  control,  to  piit  forth  extrava- 
gant claims.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  impossible  is  not  done, 
the  possible  may  not  be  done  and  done  well.  As  things  go,  places  where  cheap 
living  is  combined  with  a  chance  to  review  the  common  branches  and  add 
something  thereto,  with  lectures  and  hints  liberally  thrown  in  about  the  best 
ways  of  teaching  said  branches  and  managing  schools,  all  under  the  eye  and 
voice  of  enthusiastic,  competent  instructors,  are  prominent  features  in  our 
educational  landscape. 


Knox  County  enjoys  a  healthy  Monthly  Association.  Professors  Tappan 
and  Marsh  are  full  hands  at  the  wheel.  The  last  meeting  was  held  in  Martins- 
burg  on  the  third  Saturday  of  October. 
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Our  esteemed  big  brother,  of  Boston,  informs  us  that  Prof  Newcomb  and 
party  have  sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  **to  observe  the  transit  of  Venice." 
He  seems  to  have  missed  the  continent. 

By  the  way,  there  is  something;  of  interest  in  the  same  number — Journal  of 
Education  for  Oct.  12,  1882 — an  offer  of  prizes  for  essays  by  students  of  Nor- 
mal Schools  upon  the  general  subject  of  Temperance.  "The  Liquor  Saloon  in 
the  Village"  should  be  the  heading  of  a  graphic  essay.  We  shall  obstinately 
refuse  to  be  comforted,  if  some  of  those  prizes  do  not  come  to  Ohio. 


The  Pennsylvania  Scoool  Journal  for  September  contains  the  proceedings 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Session  of.the  State  Association.  It  is  worth  the 
subscription  price  for  the  year.  They  overdo  the  essay  business  in  the  annual 
gatherings  in  a  higher  degree  than  do  their  Ohio  brethren.  But  there  are 
episodes.  For  instance,  Supt.  Luckey  took  a  class  of  pupils  to  the  meeting, 
three  hundred  miles,  to  read,  sing,  and  "beat  creation  at  figures.'' 


It  is  grateful  sometimes  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  and  it  helps  to  over- 
come our  Buckeye  reserve.  Bro.  Vail,  in  his  very  tonical  paper —  The  School- 
master— seeks  to  improve  the  educational  climate  of  Illinois  by  turning  her 
eyes  hitherward  : — ''Ohio  has  her  State  Association;  and  in  addition  a  lusty 
organization  in  each  corner  and  one  in  the  center."  And  he  further  asserts 
that  the  politicians  can  not  slap  our  body  pedagogic  in  the  face.  Can  it  pos- 
sibly be  because  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  and  that  ''the  things 
which  threaten  us  ne'er  looked  but  on  our  back  ?  " 


Teachers  should  aim  at  some  definite  results;  and  then  make  text-books, 
recitations,  instruction  everything  tend  toward  bringing  about  those  results. 
With  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  subject  in  his  own  possession,  the  teach- 
er can  determine  what  he  may  reasonably  expect  his  pupils  to  accomplish. 
Too  often  the  mark  at  which  the  young  idea  is  training  to  shoot  is  a  thing  of 
dim  outline.     No  wonder  there  should  be  aimless  shooting. 


Our  school  law  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  licensing  of  teachers,  is  getting 
somewhat  mixed,  and  what  is  clear  is  not  all  good.  Empowering  the  board  of 
examiners  in  cities,  where  every  body  knows  every  body  and  nobody  would  of- 
fend anybody,  to  issue  practically  life- certificates  upon  the  merest  formality  of 
a  test  is  not  a  step  forward.  Our  schools  are  dead-weighted  with  enough 
teachers  who  have  finished  their  education,  without  adding  to  the  mortuary  list. 


At  the  time  of  this  writing,  Oct.  20,  it  is  evident  that  the  Central  and  the 
South-western  Associations  are  to  have  a  collision — on  the  almanac.  But  as 
they  will  be,  bodily,  as  far  apart  as  Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  no  harm  will  en- 
sue. The  Monthly  is  wondering  how  Hancock  will  attend  both,  but  it  knows 
H.  and  knows  that  he'll  be  there. 
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Edacation  hM  to  do  with  the  appetite  for  beautiful  pictures  as  well  as  the 
appetite  for  roast  beef;  the  developmeiit  of  an  appreciation  for  whatever  is 
lovelj  in  nature  or  art,  as  well  as  the  proper  training  of  the  palate ;  it  exhorts 
joung  women  as  well  as  "young  men"  to  be  sober  minded. 

The  road  toward  all  really  yaluable  things  is  up  hill.  We  do  not  wake  up 
some  fine  morning  and  find  ourselves  good,  wise,  well-informed. 


"Literary  culture  in  the  eminent  sense  cannot  often  be  acquired  in  our 
schools.  The  ability  to  silently  enjoy  a  sane  and  noble  book  is,  of  course,  the 
thing  to  be  desired.  We  must  not.  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  great 
masterpieces.  In  many  cases  about  all  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  get  children  to 
read  and  relish  good,  manly  English  prose  which  makes  no  pretension  to  being 
classic.*'  C. 


So  eminent  an  authority  as  Quick  says  that  "Teaching  is  a  very  narrowing 
occupation.**  Teachers  should  not  be  "narrow.*'  Hence  we  infer  the  duty  of 
applying  every  widening  influence ;  knowledge  of  real  out-door  life — ^practical 
in  a  good  sense  of  the  word,  of  the  principles  of  education  and  of  human  nature 
as  sciences ;  not  confining  to  the  details  of  school-room  work,  not  workers  of 
sums  and  parsers  of  nouns. 

We  notice  from  the  Commissioner's  report  that  three  or  four  High  Schools 
in  the  State  report  one  hundred  per  cent,  as  the  daily  average  attendance  on 
the  monthly  enrollment  This  is  almost  too  good.  We  congratulate  these 
schools  on  such  a  showing  as  this,  and  especially  in  the  exceeding  good  health 
of  their  pupils.  The  towns  where  these  schools  are  located  must  be  poor 
places  for  the  doctors.  Of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  each  month  not  one  of  them 
was  absent  a  single  day.  Too  good !  Too  good  I  It  can't  last. — Easiem- 
Ohio  Teacher. 

We  are  now  charged  with  the  education  of  eighteen  millions  of  children  and 
youth,  who,  in  less  than  ten  years,  will  be  the  nation.  Of  these,  ten  and  a  half 
millions  are  enrolled  in  public  and  in  private  schools,  and  six  millions  is  the 
average  attendance,  while  seven  and  one-half  millions,  or  five-twelfths  of  the 
whole,  are  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English  alphabet.  This 
seems  incredible,  but  these  are  the  figures.  They  ought  not  to  lie,  for  we  have 
paid  for  accuracy  and  completeness.  At  this  rate,  before  another  census  we 
shall  have  passed  the  line,  and  there  will  be  more  children  in  this  country  out 
of  school  than  in  them,  and  before  half  a  century  ignorance  and  its  conse- 
quences will  unquestionably  have  overthrown  the  Republic.  We  have  reached 
the  crisis  of  our  fate.  The  education  of  the  people  is  the  most  important  issue 
before  the  country,  and  it  must  remain  so  for  years  to  come. — Senator  Blair, 

Two  pictures !    Look  upon  this,  and  this. 

Statistics,  like  medicine,  before  taking  should  have  a  shaking. 


"Nature  will  not  deliver  her  oracles  in  a  crowd  nor  by  sound  of  trumpet." — 
Landor. 
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THE  PREMIUM  DICTIONARIES. 

In  the  July  number  we  offered  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
to  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  at  regular  club  rates  before 
the  first  of  October,  and  to  the  person  sending  next  to  the  largest  list,  a  copy 
of  Worcester's  Universal  and  Critical  Dictionary.  The  copy  of  Webster  has 
been  sent  to  William  Reece,  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  sent  a  list  oi  sixty-four 
subscribers.  Worcester's  Dictionary  went  to  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  Ohio,  who 
sent  a  list  of  sixty-one  subscribers.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  both  these  gentle- 
men for  their  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Mokthlt.  One  such 
worker  in  each  county  of  Ohio  would  place  the  Monthly  on  a  firm  basis. 


We  are  constrained  to  ask  again  the  indulgence  of  new  subscribers.  We 
supposed  the  edition  of  the  October  number  was  sufficient,  but  in  less  than  a 
week  from  the  time  of  its  issue  it  was  entirely  exhausted ;  and  a  considerable 
list  of  new  subscribers  has  since  been  received  whom  we  are  unable  to  supply. 
All  such  will  begin  with  the  November  number. 

If  the  same  rate  of  increase  continue,  and  we  hope  it  will,  our  subscription 
list  will  be  fully  doubled  by  the  end  of  our  first  year. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  all  the  friends  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Monthly.  We  shall  strive  unceasingly  to  merit  and  retain  the 
confidence  and  good  will  thus  implied. 


We  can  supply  full  sets  or  single  numbers  of  the  Monthly  from  1873  to  the 
present  year,  at  75  cents  a  volume  or  10  cents  a  number,  with  the  exception 
of  the  number  for  July,  1880.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  a  few  copies  of  this 
number,  for  which  we  will  pay  cash,  or  give  other  numbers  in  exchange. 


We  wish  to  make  acknowledgement  of  the  numerous  expressions  of  approval 
and  commendation  which  have  come  to  us  from  many  sources.  They  are  very 
gratifying.    If  we  did  not  take  counsel  of  our  modesty  we  would  print  them. 


A  department  of  Notes  and  Queries — ^yes,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Send  in 
your  contributions. 

Volume  Thirty-one  will  close  with  the  next  number.  We  hope  for  a  large 
increase  of  our  subscription  list  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  volume.  Sub- 
scribers will  confer  a  favor  by  bringing  the  Monthly  to  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers who  are  not  subscribers.  It  shall  be  our  constant  effort  to  make  it 
indispensable  to  every  teacher  in  Ohio. 


An  experienced  teacher  wanted.     See  advertisement. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Muskingum  College  has  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before. 

— The  Wayne  County  Institute  was  held  at  Smithville,  the  week  commeDc- 
ing  October  23. 

— The  Xenia  Torchlight,  October  18th,  announces  an  educational  column 
for  its  next  issue. 

— It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  funerals  exceeds  the  cost  of  public  education  in 
the  United  States. 

— Eleven  Sophomores  have  been  sent  from  Lafayette  College,  atEaston  Pa., 
for  hazing  Predhmen. 

— Illinois  has  five  female  candidates  for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

— The  Fulton  County  Teachers*  Institute  was  held  at  Wauseon  during  the 
week  commencing  October  23. 

— The  Stark  County  Institute  is  to  be  held  at  Navarre  during  the  Holidays. 
J.  J.  Burns  and  M.  S.  Campbell  have  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

^      — The  annual  session  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Steubenville  on  Friday  and  Saturday  immediately  following  Thanksgiving. 

— The  Sixth  Annual  catalogue  of  Rio  Grande  College  just  received  shows  an 
attendance  of  127  students.  The  College  is  under  the  control  of  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  denomination. 

— The  Brown  County  Institute  was  held  in  August,  at  Mt.  Oreb.  The  ses- 
sion lasted  two  weeks.  R.  B.  Marsh,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fre- 
mont, were  the  instructors. 

— The  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  began  its  Fall  term  Oct.  2,  with  23 
students.  Professors  John  N.  Stockwell.  Arthur  F.  Taylor,  Albert  A.  Michel- 
son,  C.  Vaillant,  J.  W.  C.  Duerr,  and  John  Eiseumaun  constitute  the  faculty. 

— The  Western  Star,  of  Sept.  28,  contains  an  article  by  Supt.  J.  F.  LukenH, 
of  Lebanon,  on  Warren  County  High  Schools,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is 
to  point  out  the  incompleteness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  usual  high  school  sta 
tistics. 

— The  Wyandot  County  Institute  was  held  August  28  to  September  1,  inclu- 
sive. Enrollment,  76.  Instructors,  M.  Manly  and  J.  A.  Pittsford.  Evening 
lectures;  "The  Sun/'  by  M.  Manly,  and  "The  Stars,"  by  Prof.  Perkins,  of 
Delaware. 

— The  Barnesville  Enterprise  has  an  "Educational  Department"  well  filled 
with  matter  of  interest  to  teachers  and  parents.  We  suspect  a  schoolmaster  of 
our  acquaintance  has  something  to  do  with  it.  It  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  paper. 

— Colored  citizens  of  Wilmington,  0.,  have  brought  suit  against  the  Board 
of  Education  to  compel  the  Board  to  provide  the  colored  youth  of  the  district 
with  school  facilities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  white  children.  Our  wish 
is  that  they  may  gain  their  case. 
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— ^The  schools  of  Gulion,  0.,  Have  made  ao  excellent  record  for  the  month  of 
September,  as  the  following  fi^i^res  from  Superintendent  Manly's  report  show: 
Pupils  enrolled,  1018;  average  daily  attendance,  947 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
98.1 ;  number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  5. 

— France  has  now  a  compulsory  education  act  in  full  force.  It  came  into 
operation  with  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year.  The  parents  are  required 
to  report  to  the  authorities  of  their  toWns,  concerning  all  children  between 
eight  and  thirteen  years,  whether  they  attend  school  and  where. 

— The  Greene  County  Teachers  Association  holds  bi-monthly  meetings.  The 
first  meeting  for  the  current  school  year  was  held  at  Xenia,  October  13,  Supt. 
E.  B.  Cox  presiding.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Xenia  Torchlighi^ 
indicates  a  session  of  uliusual  interest  and  profit.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  recommend  a  basis  of  classification,  and  to  prepare  a  graded  course  of  in- 
struction for  district  schools.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Cedarville, 
Dec.  19. 

— The  Cuyahoga  County  Institute  was  held  at  Chagrin  Falls  during  the  week 
commencing  October  16.  The  number  in  attendance  fell  a  little  short  of  100. 
A  good  degree  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  manifest  throughout  the  session. 
William  Mitchell,  the  principal  instructor,  was  assisted  by  W.  S.  Hayden,  M. 
A.  Sprague,  and  R.  C.  Smith.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  William 
MitcheU,  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Virgil  P.  Kline,  W.  B.  Higby,  and  President  B.  S. 
Dean,  of  Hiram  College. 

— An  important  convention  of  Baptist  clergymen  and  laymen,  recently  in 
session  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  had  under  consideration  the  proposed  introduction 
of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  into  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  and  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  deputation  which  will  wait  upon  the  Premier  of  Ontario, 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  while  heartily  approving  the  proper  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools,  they  hesitate  to  take  action  which  will  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  religious  liberty  of  any  citizen. 

— A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  educational  paper  at 
Boston,  to  be  called  The  American  Teacher,  Presidents  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  White  of  Cornell  University,  Barnard  of  Columbia  College,  and 
Oilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Superintendents  Seaver,  of  Boston, 
and  Rickofi^,  of  Yonkers,  are  mentioned  among  those  actively  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  paper  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
education,  and  that  it  shall  occupy  the  whole  field  of  pedagogy,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  university. 

— The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  Superintendent  Brown's  report  of 
the  Hamilton  schools,  for  the  month  of  September : 

Number  of  teachers,  26 ;  total  enrollment,  1844;  average  belonging,  1744; 
average  attendance,  1693.  The  high  school  department  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  having  reached  an  enrollment  of  117.  The  Board  recently  proposing 
to  employ  an  additional  teacher  in  the  high  school,  several  gentlemen  applied 
for  the  position.  But  the  two  ladies  already  in  that  department  objected  to 
the  employment  of  a  male  teacher,  and  the  Board  receded  from  its  purpose* 
No  additional  teacher  was  employed. 
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— Ck>LuiiBU8  Schools. — ^The  following  figar'es  are  taken  from  Saperintend- 
ent  Stevenson's  report  for  the  month  of  September  :  Whole  number  rois- 
tered, 7678,  a  gain  of  584 ;  average  number  registered,  7369 ;  aversge  daily  at- 
tendance, 7101;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  96;  number  attending  the  high 
school,  609;  cases  of  truancy,  30;  cases  of  tardiness,  760.  Teachers,  high 
school,  15 ;  grammar  schools,  64 ;  primary  schools,  92 ;  special  teachers,  3 ; 
total,  174.  Health  report:  scarlet  fever,  4;  malarial  fever,  14;  mumps,  2; 
diphtheria,  11 ;  cold,  sore  throat,  99. 

— Huron  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  two  week's  session  at  Norwalk 
beginning  August  21.  The  instructors,  first  week,  were  J.  C.  Kinney,  D.  P. 
Pratt,  A.  E.  OUdding  and  Z.  E.  Rutan;  the  second  week  J.  G.  Kinney,  ALston 
Ellis  and  A.  E.  Gladding.  The  evening  lecturers  were  D.  P.  Pratt  J.  C.  Kin- 
ney. Alston  *Ellis,  D.  F.  DeWolf  and  Miss  Delia  Palmer.  There  were  nearly 
150  in  attendance — a  very  successful  Institute.  A  County  Association  to  be 
held  monthly  is  under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  who  are  J. 
L.  Young,  President  and  Chairman  Executive  Committee ;  D.  P.  Pratt,  A.  E. 
Gladding,  and  E.  H.  Webb,  Vice  Presidents ;  Miss  F.  J.  Hotchkiss  and  Miss 
C.  Johnson,  Secretaries ;  Miss  Hotchkiss,  Miss  E.  S.  Taintor,  G.  S.  Catlin, 
and  G.  Whitney,  Executive  Committee. 

— The  Knox  County  Institute  began  August  14  and  continued  one  week.  The 
enrollment  was  85 ;  a  less  number  than  last  year,  but  the  interest  was  never 
better.  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Cleveland,  and  Prof  R.  B.  Marsh,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non, were  the  instructors.  Lectures  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  by 
the  same  gentlemen.  On  Thursday  evening  the  Mechanics  Band,  of  Fred- 
ericktown,  furnished  the  entertainment  by  giving  a  concert.  The  work  of  the 
meeting  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  all  who  listened  to  the  wise  counsels 
of  the  instructors  will  surely  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  year  to  come ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  for  solving  the  whole  problem  of  life.  Officers  elected 
for  next  year:  Etta  L.  Dunlap,  President;  Beig.  Morris  and  James  Bryan, 
Vice  Presidents ;  R.  G.  Tucker,  Secretary ;  and  J.  B.  Morris,  Treasurer.       D. 

— The  program  of  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held 
at  Columbus,  October  27  and  28,  has  been  sent  us.     It  is  as  follows : 

FRIDAY,  2  p.   M. 

Prayer Rev.  J.  C.  Jackson 

Address  of  Welcome Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Columbus 

Response Supt.  W.  J.  White,  Springfield 

Inaugural  Address Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua 

English  Literature  in  Common  Schools C.  L.  Loos,  Dayton 

Opening  of  Discussion Miss  Florence  Baker,  London 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Musical  and  Social,  directed  by # J.  A.  Scarritt,  Columbus 

SATURDAY,  9  A.  M. 

A  New  Plan  for  County  Institutes Supt.  J.  W.  McKinnon,  London 

Opening  of  Discussion Supt.  D.  J.  Snyder,  Reynoldsburg 

Latin  Pronunciation J.  C.  Hanna,  Columbus 

Opening  of  Discussion Prof.  Henry  Garst,  Westerville 
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— ^The  ninth  meeting  of  the  South-western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  28.    The  following  is  the  program  of  exercises : 

PRATER. 

Music  by  pupils  of  Cincinnati  Public   Schools  under  direction  of  Prof.  G.  F. 

Junker  man  n. 
Address  of  Welcome, 

Hon.  Howard  Douglas,  President  of  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 

Response.... F.  J.  Barnard,  of  Middletown 

Inaugural  Address President  John  Mickleborough,  Cincinaiati 

RECESS. 

Chorus by  Cincinnati  Pupils 

Grading  in  District  Schools. 

J.  C.  Macpherson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  "Wayne  County,  Ind. 
Discussion  opened  by  Hon.  D.  F.  DeWolf,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

MUSIC. 

— ^The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  October  14.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  fully  carried  out : 

1. — Language  Teaching  in  Primary  Schools Miss  H.  L.  Keeler,  Cleveland 

2. — ^Language  Teaching  in  Grammar  Schools... Supt.  W.  R.  Comings,  Norwalk 
3. — Language  Teaching  in  High   Schools...  Supt.  W.  S.  Hayden,  Chagrin  Falls 
4. — Discussion  upon  the   General  Topic,  opened  by  Supts.  H.  M.   Parker, 
Elyria,  and  R.  H.  Kinnison,  Wellington. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  topic  was  continued  by  T.  W;  Harvey,  L.  W. 
Day,  D.  F.  DeWolf,  and  others.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  exercises  were  of  an  interesting  character.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Rickoff 
and  Mr.  James  from  this  meeting  was  felt  by  the  members,  the  former  having 
removed  to  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter  to  Omaha,  Neb.  Both  have  been 
active  members  of  the  Association  and  regular  attendants  at  its  meetings,  ever 
since  its~organization  in  1869. 

— The  thirteenth  day  of  October  was  observed  at  Baldwin  University,  Berea, 

Ohio,  as  Founder's  Day,  it  being  the  83d  birthday  of  John  Baldwin,  Esq.,  whose 

name  the  Institution  bears.    We  clip  the  following    from    the    Cleveland 
Herald  : 

Founder  John  Baldwin's  heart  would  have  become  flooded  with  joy  could  he 
have  beheld  the  fruits  of  his  endowment.  He  is  hale  and  hearty,  bein^  on  a 
visit  to  his  Louisiana  plantation.  The  University  is  in  excellent  working  or- 
der, with  property  in  its  possession  fast  increasing  in  value.  By  a  system  of 
cooperation  it  and  the  German  Wallace  College  exchange  studies,  students  in 
each  having  the  educational  benefits  of  both.  There  are  at  present  about  135 
students  at  Baldwin,  seventy-five  male  and  sixty  female.  The  building  and 
occupation  of  the  new  Ladies'  Hall  will  relieve  the  old  hall,  formerly  common 
to  both,  but  which  will  now  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  occupation  of  male 
students.  There  are  ten  excellent  teachers  on  the  staff  under  President 
Schuyler,  and  the  course  of  study  is  certainly  being  broadened  and  improved. 
Berea  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  two  educational  institutions,  which  are 
sure  to  repay  the  love,  care  and  enthusiasm  given  to  them.  Baldwin  University 
was  founded  in  1845,  out  of  the  ashes,  so  to  speak,  of  the  old  Norwalk  Academy, 
and  since  the  day  of  its  birth  has  continued  to  improve.  May  it  continue  to 
do  so. 
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— "Five  or  six  j^mx^  ago/'  says  a  writer  in  the  Baltimore  American,  "the 
School  Board  of  Boston  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  too  much  time  was  wasted 
in  the  public  schools  on  iwrsing  snd  analysis,  and  too  little  was  given  to  com- 
position and  langnage  lessons.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  schools  of 
Baltimore  to  devote  too  much  time  in  the  same  way.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
argue  that  the  power  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  is 
what  the  boys  and  girls  should  first  acquire ;  all  admit  the  fact.  It  is  well 
known  among  the  teachers  that  in  the  minority  of  the  grammar  schools  child' 
ren  are  taught  difficult  parsing  who  cannot  write  a  respectable  letter  and  who 
speak  very  incorrectly.  The  proper  use  of  language  should  be  the  end  sought; 
only  the  simplest  parsing  should  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
time  now  wasted  devoted  to  language  lessons.  The  teachers  claim  that  the 
fault  lies  in*the  character  of  the  examination  questions,  difficult  parsing  being 
made  the  test,  rather  than  the  child's  ability  to  speak  and  write  correctly* 
There  is  certainly  need  of  reform  in  this  direction.'* 

— Educational  circles  in  Indiana  have  been  agitated  for  some  time  over  the 
selling  of  examination  questions  prior  to  the  day  of  examination.  The  ques- 
tions are  prepared  by  the  State  Board,  and  sent  out  under  seal  to  the  County 
Superintendents,  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  hour  for  beginning  the  examination.  It  had  been  discovered, 
however,  that,  in  some  instances,  teachers  had  been  able  to  purchase  the  ques- 
tions beforehand,  and  State  Superintendent  J.  M.  Bloss  undertook  to  ferret  the 
matter  out  Suspicion  rested  upon  Ziba  F.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Mar- 
tin County.  The  questions  inclosed  in  his  package  for  the  next  examination 
were  marked,  and  before  the  examination  had  taken  place,  copies  of  these 
marked  questions  found  their  way  back  to  the  State  Superintendent's  office. 
An  action  was  brought  before  the  County  Commissioners,  which  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  Mr.  Williams  and  his  removal  from  office.    In  the  course  of 

the  investigation  it  appeared  that  each  of  two  persons  had  agreed  to  pay  Will- 
iams forty-five  dollars  for  supplies  of  the  questions ;  and  one  of  these  had  of- 
fered to  supply  a  third  party  for  seventy-five  dollars.  But  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard. 
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— J.  A.  Douglas  is  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Waverly,  0. 

— Arthur  Powell  is  superintendent  of  the  Wadsworth  schools. 

— Miss  Sophie  Cranz,  once  a  teacher  in  the  Akron  Schools,  died  in  Califor- 
nia, September  23. 

— Superintendent  Z.  E.  Rutan  has  exchanged  Greenwich,  Huron  County,  for 
Republic,  Seneca  County.  ^ 

— J.  C.  Bethel,  Flushing  0.,  is  to  edit  an  educational  department  in  the  St. 
Clairsville  Oazeite,  during  the  coming  winter. 

— J.  Fraise  Richard  has  returned  from  a  protracted  institute  campaign  in  In- 
diana and  Kentucky,  where  his  efforts  were  highly  appreciated.  Both  State 
and  County  Superintendents  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  work. 
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— H.  W.  Myers,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Creston,  Iowa,  in  renewing  his 
subscription  for  the  Monthly  says  he  has  been  a  subscriber  for  twenty-five 
years.  May  he  continue  for  twenty-five  more.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  of  Creston  is  1050 ;  number  of  teachers,  21. 

— 0.  J.  Markle,  formerly  a  teacher  in  public  and  Normal  schools  in  this 
State,  is  now  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Natural  Science  in  part,  in  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  at  Paxton,  Ills.  The  graduates  of  this  insti- 
tution are  received  into  an  advanced  standing  in  several  universities,  without 

further  examination. 

• 

— President  Fairchild,  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  brother  of  President 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  is  completely  broken  down  in  health.  He  is  under 
treatment  near  Chicago.  It  is  not  expected  that  he  will  be  able  to  resume  his 
labor?  for  a  year  at  least.  We  hope  he  will  be  speedily  restored.  Berea  Col- 
lege can  ill-afibrd  to  lose  his  services. 

— Dr.  Wickersham  has  resigned  the  position  of  Minister  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark.  Afler  a  short  trip  through  Switzerland  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  impaired  somewhat  by  the  climate  of  Copenhagen,  he  is  at  this 
writing  homeward  bound.  Though  the  salary  of  the  honorable  office  he  held 
was  large,  it  could  make  but  little  amends  for  absence  from  the  attractive  sur- 
roundings of  his  Pennsylvania  home.  Arrangements  are  making  by  his 
numerous  friends  for  a  public  reception  in  Philadelphia  upon  his  return.  The 
Journal,  in  behalf  of  the  educational  element  of  the  State,  bids  him  hearty 
welcome  home ! — Pa.  School  Journal, 
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Schuyler' 8  Psychology  was  received  too  late  for  more  than  mere  mention  in 
our  last  number.  We  have  since  examined  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It 
is  a  book  which  will  live.  In  logical  arrangement,  clear  analysis,  and  perspicu- 
ity and  conciseness  of  style  it  is  unsurpassed.  The  chapters  on  Perception  are 
admirable.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  Logic,  which 
the  author  says,  ''will  prove  an  ample  course  to  those  students  who  have  not 
studied  logic ;  and  to  those  who  have,  it  will  be  a  thorough  review,  giving 
broader  views  of  thought,  and  deeper  insight  into  the  abstruse  processes  of  the 
intellectual  powers." 

The  phenomena  of  Feeling  and  Volition,  with  their  corresponding  faculties 
of  Sensibility  and  Will,  are  treated  briefly,  yet  with  clearness  and  thoroughness. 

The  Development  of  English  Literature  and  Language.  By  Alfred  H. 
Welsh,  A.  M.  Member  of  Victoria  Institute,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Two  volumes,  pp.  506  and  560.  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Trubner  &  Co.  1882. 

The  author  of  this  work  at  one  time  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  Science 
in  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0.,  and  was  afterwards  a  teacher  in  the  Columbus 
High  School.  It  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  one  which  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  circle  of  educators  and  students  of  English.     It  is  somewhat 
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similar  in  scope  and  plan  to  Tairua  History  of  English   Literature,  and  yet 
it  differs  from  that  i^reat  work  in  several  respects,  beinjc  much  better  fitted,  as 
we  think,  for  class-room  purposes.     It  goes  back  to  the  roots  from  which  our 
Enjclish  speech  and  literature  have  sprung,  finding  them  first  in  the  character 
and  thought  of  the  ancient  Britons  as   thej-  make  their  first  appearance  upon 
the  arena   of  history,  noting  the  changes   wrought  by  the  infusion  of  Celtic, 
Roman,  Danish,  and  Norman  elements,  and  tracing  the  growth  of  the  language 
and  literature  along  the   course  of  advancing  civilization.     The  work  is,  in  a 
broad  sense,  historical,  dealing  all  the  way  along  with  the  thought  and  life  of 
the   people, — their  social  state,  politics,  religion,  learning,  ethics,  philosophy. 
A  commendable  feature  is  the  systematic    arrangement  of  topics.     Each  rep- 
resentative author  is  discussed  under  six  heads ;  namely.  Biography,  Writings, 
Stjle,  Rank,  Character,  Influence. 

The  style  is  compact  yet  lucid,   easily  holding  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  reader.     No  other  work,   so  far  as  we  are  aware,  gives  such  a  complete, 
clear   and   entertaining  presentation  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our  language 
and   literature,    and   we  take   pride   in   the  fact  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Ohio 
schoolmaster. 

In  point  of  mechanical  execution,  these  volumes  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  library. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  A  Hand-Book  of  Principles,  Directions,  and  Work- 
ing Models  for  Common-School  Teachers.  By  John  Swett,  Principal  of  the 
San  Francisco  Girls  High  School  and  Normal  class.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1882. 

The  design  of  this  book  as  stated  by  the  author  is, — 

1.  For  use  in  normal  schools  and  normal  classes  as  a  basis  for  instruction 
in  methods  of  teaching. 

2.  For  the  use  of  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers  without  taking  a 
course  of  professional  training. 

3.  For  experienced  teachers  who  believe  there  is  something  to  be  learned 
from  the  suggestions  of  others. 

It  treats  of  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  training,  and  school  government, 
and  gives  condensed  directions  and  working  models  for  teaching  each  of  the 
common  branches.  It  is  eminently  sound  and  practical,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
helpful  to  any  teacher  who  will  study  it  attentively. 

School  Management.  By  Alfred  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Central 
Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.     1882. 

School  requisites,  school  organization,  school  work,  school  ethics,  school 
government,  and  the  teacher's  qualifications,  are  the  general  topics  treated. 
Under  these  heads  nearly  everything  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  work  is  care- 
fully considered  from  the  stand-point  of  experience.  Each  subject  is  treated 
briefly  and  yet  thoroughly.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  book  of  the  kind  contain- 
ing so  much  in  such  small  space. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Modem  Spanish  Language  as  now  written  and  spoken 
in  the  Capital  of  Spain,  By  William  I.  Enapp,  Professor  in  Yale  College. 
With  a   Spanish-English  vocabulary,  pp.  486.     Boston :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. 

1882. 
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Tht  Bucolics  and  the  First  Eight  Books  of  the  Aeneid  of  Vergil,  with 
Notes  and  aVergilian  Dictionary.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Notes  to  the  Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose.  By  Herman  B.  Boisen, 
A.  M.,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.     1882. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History  with  Notes  and  Queries.  October, 
1882.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  beautiful  and  excellent  magazine  will  soon  complete  its  eighth  year. 
This  number  contains  a  lenghty  review  of  Bancroft's  last  work.  The  History 
of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  is  No.  1,  of  Vol.  XXII.  Som« 
of  the  leading  articles  are  "The  Science  of  the  Present  Period,"  **The  Law  of 
Hnman  Increase,'*  "Science  in  Relation  to  the  Arts,"  Who  was  Primitive 
Man  ?  " 

The  North  American  Review.  November.  Table  of  Contents  :  I.  English 
Views  of  Free  Trade.  II.  Disorder  in  Court  Booms.  III.  A  Problem  for 
Sociologists.  IV.  The  Industrial  Value  of  Woman.  V.  Advantages  of  the 
Jury  System.  VI.  Safety  in  Theaters.  VI  i.  The  Pretensions  of  Journalism. 
VIII.  The  Suppression  of  Vice. 

DolavUs  Drill  Tables  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division 
adapted  to  the  Graded  and  Ungraded  Schools,  by  J.  C.  Dolan,  Principal  Han- 
cock Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  interest  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Pittsburgh  Method" 

of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic.     This  little  hand-book  of  36  pages  explains 

the  method  and  gives  the  "  drill  tables  "  used      The  author  says: 

The  special  province  of  these  tables  is  simply  to  aid  in  teaching  the  four 
fundamental  rules  in  Written  Arithmetic.  They  are  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  anything  that  has  hitherto  been  published  on  this  subject;  neither  are 
they  intended  to  release  the  teacher  from  his  personal  and  individual  responsi- 
bility in  teaching  this,  the  most  difficult  part  of  Arithmetic.  They  assume  that 
the  pupil  is  at  least  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  he  has  had  a  preparatory  drill 
in  abstract  number,  based  upon  concrete  objects.  The  tables  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  care,  and  at  a  cost  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  Their 
strong  points  do  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  they  soon  manifest  themselves 
in  the  steady  progress  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  The  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligent  practice  afforded  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  is  not  essential  to  success  that  the  teacher  should 
know  how  the  Tables  are  constructed.  All  that  he  needs  to  know  is  how  to  use 
them.  They  are  based  upon  psychological  laws,  and  if  the  teacher  follows  the 
instructions  given  in  the  Manual,  the  Tables  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Twenty-five  cents  enclosed  to  the  author  as  above,  will  secure  a  copy. 

The  Book  of  Fables,  chiefly  from  ^sop,  chosen  and  phrased  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder,  with  illustrations  by  H.  W.  Herrick.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co., 
1882. 

From  the  great  mass  of  fables  contained  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  the 
author  has  selected  those  to  which  allusion  is  most  frequently  made  in  good 
literature — from  which  proverbs  and  familiar  sayings  have  been  derived,  and 
has  80  "phrased"  them  as  to  preserve  the  line  of  the  story  and  yet  present  no 
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great  difficulties  for  young  readers.    The  book  is  an  excellent  supplementary 
reader  for  second  and  third  reader  classes. 

Holmes  Leaflets.    For  Homes,  Libraries,   and  Schools.    Compiled  by  Jo- 
sephine E.  Hodgdon.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

These  leaflets  contain  choice  poems  and  prose  passages  from  the  Works  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.    They  are  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  beautiful- 
ly illustrated,  and  put  up  in  a  neat  stiff-paper  case.     Admirably  suited  to  fill 
the  odd  moments  at  home,  and  for  supplementary  reading  in  school. 

Prescoti.  Passages  from  the  works  of  W.  H.  Prescott.  For  Homes,  Li- 
braries, and  Schools.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  k  Co. 

These  are  similar  to  the  Holmes  Leaflets.  They  are  put  up  in  a  neat  paper 
case  and  also  bound  in  pamphlet  form. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery — The  most  beautiful  and  excellent 
child's  magazines  published. 

The  Nation  comes  every  week  filled  with  ably  written  articles,  news  sum- 
maries, foreign  correspondence,  literary  notes  and  reviews,  etc. 

The  American  Agriculturiet,  published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
New  York,  is  devoted  to  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Household,  and  is  a  marvel  of 
excellence  and  cheapness.  The  October  number  contains  80  large  three-col- 
umn pages  and  over  100  illustrations.    $1.50  a  year. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Commisiioner  of  Education,  covering 
the  year  1880,  has  been  issued. 

The  total  school  population  in  the  States  for  1880  is  15,351,875;  number 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  9,680,403 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,744,188,  four 
Stated  not  reporting.  The  school  population  of  the  Territories  is  184,405,  Ida- 
ho and  Wyoming  not  reporting;  enrollment  in  public  schools,  101,118;  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  61,154,  two  Territories  not  reporting.  The  percentages 
of  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance  are  highest  in  Massachusetts  and 
lowest  in  Louisiana. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  States  in 
1880  was  280,034;  the  same  for  the  Territories,  2,610.  The  average  salaries 
paid  to  men  ranged  from  $25.24  a  mouth  in  South  Carolina  to  $101.47  in  Ne- 
vada, and  the  same  for  women  from  $17.44  in  Vermont  to  $77  in  Nevada. 

The  reports  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland  Missis- 
sippi, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia  make  no 
distinction  of  sex  in  the  statement.  The  greatest  difference  between  the  sal- 
aries of  males  and  females  is  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  former  receive  $67.54 
a  month,  the  latter  $30.59. 

The  total  annual  school  income  reported  by  all  the  States  and  Territories  is 
$83,940,239;  annual  expenditure,  $80,032,838;  of  this  sum  $8,933,174  were 
expended  for  sites^  buildings,  apparatus,  &c. ;  $924,781  for  pay  of  superintend- 
ents, and  $55,158,289  for  pay  of  teachers.  The  estimated  value  of  sites,  build- 
ings, and  all  other  school  property  is  $181,069,427,  seven  States  and  three 
Territories  not  reporting.  The  expenditure  per  capita  of  the  school  population 
varies  from  96  cents  in  Alabama  to  $14.91  in  Massachusetts,  the  expenditure 
per  capita  of  enrollment  from  $1.12  in  North  Carolina  to  $17.80  in  Colorado. 
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LANGUAGE  LESSONS  * 

BY  W.  R.  COMINGS  AND  H.  C.  KlU OX.— Continued. 

Tfie  purpose  of  grammar  work  in  connection  with  the  following 
should  be  simply  to  teach  the  pupil  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech 
and  the  elements  of  the  sentence,  and  to  enable  him  to  perceive  the 
relations  existing  between  them.  Syttematic  parsing  and  analysis  are, 
we  think,  correctly  placed  by  Bain  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  along 
with  algebra  and  geometry.  This  is  designed  to  outline  the  work  only 
so  far  as  it  is  advisable  to  pursue  it  in  the  grammar  school,  or  in  the 
ordinary  country  school. 

Good  language  is  the  result  of  practice  in  the  expression  of  ideas. 
Pupils  are  not  able  to  write  a  good  essay  unless  they  have  a  fund  of 
knowledge  from  which  to  draw.  Hence,  see  that  they  are  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject  before  them,  and  then  have  them  write  their 
ideas  in  good  connected  form. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  suit  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  pupils 
and  to  make  the  work  agreeable,  though  earnest. 

*The  most  of  the  exercises  given  here  are  from    "Lessons  in  Language  and 

Composition,"  copyrighted  by  W.  R.   Comings  and  H.   C.   Knox.     All  rights 

reserved. 
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A  few  minutes  time  each  day  should  be  spent  in  talking  the  work 
over,  giving  information,  discussing  the  sentences  which  have  been 
written  to  illustrate  the  grammar  work,  &c. ;  and  once  or  twice  a  week 
the  reading  of  the  essays  or  exercises  should  be  listened  to,  and  time 
taken  for  criticism.  As  a  rule  this  should  be  class  work  for  daily  con- 
sideration in  some  form. 

Let  the  pupils  join  with  you  in  a  pleasant  criticism  of  the  errors  made 
by  them  either  in  talking  or  writing.  Avoid  errors  made  by  persons 
outside  of  the  school,  as  well  as  those  collected  in  grammars.  It  is 
better  to  spend  the  time  in  reading  and  discussing  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  some  good  author.  Pupils  learn  more  by  studying  a 
good  model  than  by  trying  to  improve  a  bad  one. 

Language  work  should  teach  pupils  to  ihinky  to  reason^  and  to  ex- 
press the  results  in  good,  clear  English.  Keep  this  in  mind  in  the 
following  exercises : 

1.  Call  for  oral  suggestions  about  the  differences  between  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals. 

1.  Structure,  as  a  whole,  or  as  parts  composed  of  organs. 

2.  Formation  or  growth. 

3.  Food,  or  structure  increased  how  ? 

4.  Length  of  life,  or  continuance  of  existence. 

Take  note  of  all  the  good  points  made  and  have  the  pupils  write 
them  in  good  shape  for  the  next  exercise. 

2.  Talk  to  the  class  about  some  metal ;  where  found,  how  mined, 
its  condition  or  form,  how  prepared  for  the  market,  how  made  into 
useful  articles.  Give  them  time^o  read  and  make  inquiries  and  then 
have  it  all  written  in  good  shape. 

3.  Interesting  essays  may  be  prepared  by  the  class  on  **A  Study 
of  Claws." 

The  form  of  claws  (feet,  &c.)  and  adaptation  of  the  form  to  use;  in 
monkey,  bat,  mole,  dog,  cat,  bear,  seal,  rat,  rabbit,  elephant,  horse, 
goat,  whale,  and  others  may  thus  be  considered. 

In  the  same  way  may  be  treated  **A  Study  of  Teeth,"  **Forms  of  / 

Wings."  Under  the  last,  bats,  birds,  and  insects  of  all  kinds  should 
be  considered.  Take  time  and,  if  possible,  have  the  objects  brought 
to  the  school-room.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  collection  of 
butterflies,  moths,  and  insects  made  for  preservation. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  describe  imaginary  hunting  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  to  S.  America,  Africa,  Australia,  or  elsewhere,  describ 
ing  the  vegetation,  the  people,  and  the  game  to  be  found,  and  the 
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manner  of  taking  it.  It  will  add  zest  to  the  work  if  each  pupil  select 
his  own  huntina  grounds,  and  the  class  guess  the  country  from  the 
description ;  after  which  the  kind  of  game  and  manner  of  catching  it 
should  be  open  to  criticism  in  a  friendly  way. 

5.  Have  the  pupils  write  descriptions  of  cities  or  places  of  general 
interest,  of  buildings,  popular  resorts,  &c.,  and  have  the  class  guess 
the  place  from  the  description.  In  the  same  manner  let  il.em  take  an 
imaginary  railroad  trip,  naming  places  passed  through,  objects  of  in- 
terest to  be  seen,  &c.,  &c. 

6.  Direct  the  pupils  to  find  out,  from  any  source  possible,  the 
duties  of  specified  officers  of  the  government,  national,  state,  county, 
town  or  city ;  discuss  them  in  class,  and  then  have  them  written  out. 

7.  Descriptions  of  an  object  or  event  may  occasionally  be  limited 
in  some  manner.  A  part  of  the  class  may  be  required  to  describe  it  as 
closely  examined,  and  a  part  as  seeing  it  from  a  distance. 

Descriptions  may  be  made  for  different  purposes.  Thus  a  house 
may  be  described  :  a.  As  by  a  visitor,  as  an  object  of  interest  because 
some  noted  man  lives  there,  b.  As  by  an  agent,  to  some  person  who 
wishes  to  buy  it.  c.  By  an  old  occupant,  as  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
boyhood,  d.  By  an  architect,  who  is  criticising  its  construction  gener- 
ally. 

A  collection  of  statements  by  the  teacher  may  be  promicuously 
written,  each  of  which  may  be  pertinent  to  some  one  of  the  purposes 
indicated,  and  the  pupils  required  to  make  their  own  selections,  after 
decidmg  which  description  to  undertake. 

The  following  will  suggest  what  is  proposed : 

1.  House,  brick. 

2.  Imposing  appearance. 

3.  Cellar  walls  damaged. 

4.  A  defective  flue  in  the  kitchen. 

5.  Mortgage  of  $7,000  on  the  property. 

6.  The  attic  and  the  playthings  there. 

7.  Slate  roof, 

8.  Arrangement  of  rooms  is  incommodious. 

9.  Probable  value,  $13,000. 

10.  Furniture  new  and  expensive. 

11.  Distance  from  postoffice. 

12.  Pleasant  grounds,  description. 

13.  Events  recalled  by  different  rooms,  as  sister's  marriage,  &c. 
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14.  The  flowers  in  the  conservatory. 

15.  Fine  library. 

16.  Original  cost  of  house,  $16,000. 

■ 

17.  Sketdies  of  inmates. 
Other  examples : 

1.  Description  of  a  manufactory:  a.  By  a  visitor,  b.  By  a 
workman  in  it.  c.  By  an  agent  who  purchases  material  and  sells 
products. 

2.  A  fire,  a.  By  the  owner  of  the  house,  b.  By  a  near 
neighbor,     c.  By  a  fireman,     d.  By  the  agent  who  insured  it. 

3.  An  excursion,  the  characters  will  suggest  themselves. 

8.  Have  part  of  the  class  t^rite  letters  to  imaginary  relations  in 
Europe,  describing  the  ways  of  the  people  here,  the  particulars  about 
school  life,  &c.  The  other  part  should  describe  things  to  a  brother, 
not  at  home,  or  some  one  who  knows  the  ordinary  routine  of  school 
work,  and  who  would  be  interested  only  in  the  uncommon  incidents, 
or  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  he  left. 

9.  This  and  the  following  outlines  for  essay  work  may  be  given  to 
the  whole  class  or  to  individuals,  according  to  circumstances  : 

Effects  of  Clearing  away  the  Forests. 

I.  Promotes  civilization. 

1.  Permitting  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

2.  Changing  the  occupation.     Illustrate. 

3.  Changes  animal  life.     Explain. 

4.  Increases  the  population.     Why  ? 

5.  Affords  material  for  building. 

II.  Changes  the  climate. 

1.  Decreases  the  amount  of  rain-fall.     Why? 

2.  Makes  it  more  healthful.     Why  ? 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  add  any  topics  that  occur  to  them. 

10.  What  the  Winds  Do. 
I.     Benefits. 

I.     On  land. 

a.  Carry  moisture.     Where  from  ? 

b.  Equalize  temperature.     How  ? 
€.    Purify  the  air.     How  ? 

d.  Turn  windmills. 

e.  Carry  seeds.    Of  what  kinds  ? 
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2,     On  the  sea. 

a.  Carry  moisture.     Where  to  ? 

b.  Aid  in  navigation.     How  ? 

c.  Produce  oceanic  currents.     How  ? 
n.     Injuries. 

1.  On  land. 

a.  By  hurricanes.     Illustrate. 

K   By  carrying  seeds.     Of  what  kinds  ? 

c.    Spreading  disease  at  times.     When  ? 

2.  On  the  sea. 

a.  Storms.     Illustrate. 

11.  Railroads, 

1.  How  do  they  affect  purchases  and  sales  ? 

2.  How  do  they  aid  the  poor? 

3.  Do  they  save  time  in  carrying  news  or  merchandise  ?     Il- 
lustrate. 

4.  Do  they  promote  peace  ?     How  ? 

5.  Do  they  affect  the  value  of  land  ?    State  how  and  where. 

6.  How  do  they  affect   the  settlement  of  new  countries  ?     Il- 
lustrate. 

In  conclusion,  state  their   influence  on  commercial  prosperity,  on 
intelligence  and  general  morality. 

12.  The  Reindeer, 
I .     What  is  a  domestic  animal  ? 

'2.  In  what  countries  is  the  reindeer  domestic  ?  In  what,  wild  ? 

3.  Of  what  country  a  native  ? 

4.  How  or  by  whom  domesticated  ? 

5.  How  or  by  whom  introduced  into  other  countries  ? 

6.  What  is  its  value  to  man  while  living  ? 

7.  What  after  death  ? 

8.  What  could  in  part,  or  wholly,  take  the  place  of  the  animal 
if  extinguished  ? 

9.  Give  any  facts  you  can  to  illustrate  its  intelligence,  or 
general  value  to  man. 

Other  subjects:   The  Elephant,  Camel,  Horse,  Cow,  Sheep,  Goat, 
Dog,  Lama. 

13.  Forms  of  Water, 
I.     Does  it  take  many  forms? 
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2.  Is  it  very  beautiful  in  some  of  its  forms?    Name  and  de- 
scribe them. 

3.  Describe  different  kinds  of  rain  storms  ? 

4.  What  are  clouds  ?     Describe  their  forms. 

5.  What  is  fog?     Wheu  seen?     What  becomes  of  it?    What 
is  mist? 

6.  Describe  some  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  ice. 

7.  How  do  ice  and  snow  differ? 

8.  What  uses  are  made  of  them  ? 

9.  What  is  the  origin  of  rivers,  brooks,  springs,  clouds,  lakes 
and  ocean  ? 

14.  A  Bottle  of  Ink, 

Let  an  ink-bottle  describe  where  it  stands,  its  surroundings,  and  the 
persons  who  visit  it.  Not  only  a  description  of  the  persons  who 
might  use  it  would  be  of  interest,  but  also  what  each  wrote  or  said  at 
the  time.  Each  pupil  in  the  class  might  select  his  own  position  for 
the  bottle  and  the  characters  who  visit  it.  The  teacher  can  aid  in 
giving  variety  to  details. 

In  a  similar  manner  an  umbrella,  a  silver  dollar,  a  library  book,  a 
mirror,  or  other  object  may  tell  its  story. 

15.  The  Reading  Habit. 

I.  Many  form  a  habit  of  reading  from  a  love  of  it  which  may  be, — 

1.  Hereditary  tendency.     Explain. 

2.  Acquiring  facts. 

3.  Curiosity,  illustrate  how. 

4.  Sensational  reading,  what  is  it? 

II.  Others  read  from  necessity. 

1.  The  business  man.     Why? 

2.  The  teacher,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  &c.,  explain  in  each 
case. 

3.  Scientific  men.     Why? 

4.  Authors.     Why  ? 

5.  People  of  no  occupation.     Why  ? 

III.  Its  value  lies  in, — 

1.  Educating,  refining,  and  giving  culture. 

2.  Gaining  accurate  knowledge. 

3.  In  giving  general  information. 
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What  kind  of  books  or  papers  are  best  for  each  of  the  above  points  ? 

16.  Attraction. 

1.  How  shown  between  solid  or  liquid  bodies  in  cohesion? 
Illustrate  with  pieces  of  glass. 

2.  How  shown  in  gravitation  or  weight  of  solids  ?  pressure  of 
liquids?  pressure  of  the  atmosphere?  How  shown  in  suction 
pumps?  How  in  barometer? 

3.  How  is  it  shown  in  capillary  attraction  by  the  rising  of 
water  in  small  tubes  or  cells?  Illustrate  it  in  the  sap  of  plants, 
oil  in  lamp  wicks,  water  in  a  sponge,  sugar,  cloth,  &c. 

17.  Heat. 

1.  Its  sources, — sun,  combustion,  friction.  How  is  each 
illustrated  ? 

2.  Its  effects. 

a.  Expands  solids,  liquids,  gases.     Experiment  or  il- 

lustrate to  show  each. 

b.  Changes  the  form  of  bodies ;  as  solids  into  liquids, 

liquids  into  gases.     Illustrate. 

3.  Is  conducted  by  solids,  liquids,  or  gases.  Make  experi- 
ments, or  give  illustration  of  each. 

4.  How  are  these  principles  applied  in  vapor,  dew,  frost, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice,  hail,  thermometer  ? 

After  this  has  been  fully  developed  by  the  teacher,  in  class,  let  the 
pupils  write  it  out. 

18.  Trees. 

1.  General  description.  Compare  with  other  vegetable 
growths,  also  compare  different  varieties. 

2.  Value  of  trees,  a.  Timber  for  building,  b.  Fuel.  c. 
Fruit,  d.  Medicine.  Give  examples,  e.  Miscellaneous,  Pitch- 
pine,  Maple,  Palm.     Caoutchouc. 

3.  Other  uses,  a.  Shade,  b.  Windbreaks,  c.  Fertilizers.  How  ? 

4.  Tree  claims  of  land.     How  obtained  ?     Why  granted  ? 

5.  Historical  trees.  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  King  Charles's 
Oak.     Charter  Oak. 

6.  Poetry  about  trees.  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Byron,  Morris. 

19.  Light. 

I.     Sources, — sun  and  stars,  combustion,  friction.     Illustrate 
the  last. 
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2.  Refraction.     Experiment  with  glass  prism,  or  water. 

3.  Convex  lens.      Why  and  how  do  spectacles  assist    the 
natural  vision. 

4.  Reflection.    Looking-glass.    Polished  surfaces  reflect,  why  ? 

5.  Effects  of  light,  or  absence  of  it,  on  animal  and  vegetable 
growth. 

6.  Velocity  with  which  light  travels.     Compare  with  velocity 
of  sound  and  give  familiar  instances. 

30.  Describe  any  of  the  following :  A  railroad,  canal,  ship,  clock, 
bell,  bridge,  watch ;  the  telegraph,  mowing  machine,  steam  engine, 
sewing  machine ;  a  grain  elevator,  cotton  gin,  cotton  compress,  mail 
service,  piano,  organ,  book-case,  dictionary. 

Use  the  following  plan,  or  something  that  will  apply  to  the  subject : 

1.  Description  of  the  whole. 

2.  Description  of  parts. 

3.  How  and  by  whom  made  ? 

4.  Use.     Influence  upon  civilization. 

5.  What  people  did  before  such  things  were  made. 

6.  Comparisons,  pertinent  stories,  &c. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

The  following  directions  accompany  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  the  schools  of  San  Francisco : 

Mental  and  written  Arithmetic  should  be  taught  together,  as  the 
mental  drill  helps  the  pupils  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  each  rule, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  them  quick  and  correct  in  the  written 
operations.  In  preparmg  lessons  in  Mental  Arithmetic  pupils  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  their  books  open,  and  the  teacher  should  insist  on 
correct  methods  of  solution  and  analysis.  All  books  should  be  closed 
during  recitation.  Short  lessons  thoroughly  mastered  are  much  better 
than  long  ones  imperfectly  learned.  To  fix  the  principle  of  a  rule 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  a  good  method  is  to  drill  thoroughly  in 
examples  involving  small  numbers.  After  the  principle  has  been 
clearly  comprehended  in  this  way  it  will  be  easy  for  pupils  to  handle 
larger  numbers   where  the  same  principle  is  involved.     Too  much 
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time  ought  not  to  be  spent  in  puzzling  over  wearisome  examples  that 
do  not  elucidate  any  principle. 

AVOID   TECHNICALITIES. 

Technicalities  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  particularly  in 
the  lower  grades.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  explain  the  reason  for 
doing  an  example  in  ordinary  language  as  simply  and  concisely  as  pos- 
sible. In  teaching  addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  in  the  Fourth 
Grade,  for  instance,  instead  of  taking  up  the  time  of  pupils  in  explain- 
ing to  them  the  meaning  of  the  terms  least  common  multiple  and  com- 
mon denominator,  it  will  be  much  better  to  postpone  this  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  their  progress  and  simply  teach  them  how  to  do  it, 
as  in  the  following  model,  f  +  f .  We  cannot  add  thirds  and  fifths, 
since  we  can  add  only  things  of  the  same  denomination.  The  least 
denomination  that  we  can  change  both  into  is  fifteenths ;  in  one-third 
there  are  ^  and  in  ^  there  are  twice  ^  which  are  ^,  &c. 

TEACH    PUPILS   TO   DEDUCE    RULES. 

Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  giving  pupils  rules  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  may  seem  easier  for  a  teacher  to  give  a  pupil  a  rule  to 
memorize  and  to  work  examples  by  than  explain  the  reason  of  the  rule 
and  let  the  pupil  discover  the  law  and  deduce  the  rule  for  himself,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  method  will,  in  the  end,  give  the  teach- 
er less  trouble  than  the  former,  for  it  encourages  the  pupils  to  form 
habits  of  thinking,  and  teaches  them  to  rely  on  their  own  reason  in- 
stead of  depending  on  their  memory  for  a  rule  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand. For  instance,  in  multiplying  12  by  ^,  it  may  seem  easier  for 
the  teacher  to  give  the  rule,  multiply  the  whole  number  by  the  numer- 
ator and  divide  the  product  by  the  denominator,  but  it  is  a  better 
method  to  say  that  multiplying  12  by  ^  is  taking  three-fourth  sof  12  ; 
divide  12  by  4  to  find  ^,  which  is  3,  and  multiply  3  by  3  to  find  ^. 

HOW   TO   TEACH   THE   TABLES. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  them  by  rote 
or  by  the  combination  of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the  mental  combina- 
tion of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  constant 
repetition  of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should  frequently 
drill  their  pupils  in  the  following  tables : 
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ADDITION   TABLE. 


5's 

2'S 

3's 

4'S 

6's 

7'S 

8's 

9's 

id's 

ID 

12 

7  i 

1 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

II 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

6 

4 

II 

6 

4 

6 

6 

II 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

lO 

lO 

5 

8 

7 

lO 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 

lO 

12 

II 

5 

I 

7 

12 

I 

7 

4 

lO 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

II 

II 

6 

9 

lO 

7 

7 

II 

5 

9 

3 

3 

II 

3 

12 

12 

5 

lO 

12 

8 

2 

6 

I 

9 

9 

I 

I 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

II 

2 

2 

I 

4 

8 

8 

8 

lO 

2 

8 

I 
1 

1 

8 

I 

2 

I 

Require  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  com- 
bination of  the  figure  in  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of 
the  table  with  the  figures  below,  and  give  only  results. 

Add  the  first  column  of  **5's"  downwards  and  upwards,  until  the 
scholar  has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five 
and  ten  are  fifteen,  five  and  six  are  eleven,  five  and  eleven  are  six- 
teen, etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure 
in  the  column,  and  give  only  results ;  downwards,  thus,  15,  11,  16,  10, 
9,  6,  8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13;  upwards,  13,  7,  14,  17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10, 
16,  II,  15. 

Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. 

SUBTRACTION   TABLE. 


6's 

2's 

3's 

4's 

8's 

5's 

I  o's 

•  7's 

9's 

15 

12 

9 

13 

14 

II 

10 

17 

12 

10 

9 

II 

• 

10 

18 

15 

15 

13 

9 

9 

7 

5 

14 

12 

13 

20 

8 

19 

16 

II 

12 

12 

16 

9 

14 

7 

17 

14 

8 

10 

4 

13 

5 

16 

10 

14. 

12 

6 

8 

6 

II 

8 

II 

14 

18 

8 

10 

6 

9 

9 

6 

17 

II 

15 

II 

5 

4 

5 

15 

10 

13 

16 

10 

6 

3 

7 

8 

8 

7 

12 

12 

13 

13 

2 

3 

7 

10 

12 

19 

9 

14 
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In  teaching  the  line  of  6's  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  say  six  from  fif- 
teen leaves  nine,  six  from  ten  leaves  four,  etc.,  but  require  them  to  point 
to  each  figure  on  the  blackboard  and  give  only  results;  downwards, 
thus,  9,  4,  3,  10,  8,  6,  2,  5,  o,  7 ;  upwards,  7,  o,  5,  2,  6,  8,  10,  3,  4,  9. 


MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 


4'S 

3's 

6's 

9's 

2'S 

5's 

7's 

8's 

IO*S 

II'S 

12's 

9 

3 

6 

II  . 

8 

10 

8 

3 

10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

12 

10 

1 1 

12 

12 

6 

8 

I 

6 

10 

8 

7 

I 

10 

I 

10 

12 

12 

II 

I 

2 

12 

II 

4 

6 

4 

9 

9 

6 

4 

2 

II 

10 

9 

12 

5 

8 

4 

5 

I 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

2 

4 

9 

I 

4 

2 

6 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

I 

3 

3 

I 

4 

4 

3 

4 

II 

8 

8 

3 

7 

6 

8 

3 

5 

II 

6 

9 

3 

5 

9 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 

7 

3 

7 

I 

7 

2 

2 

II 

10 

5 

10 

10 

5 

I 

5 

9 

7 

6 

2 

2 

II 

2 

5 

I 

2 

2 

3 

1 

12 

II 

7 

II 

2 

4 

9 

Teach  the  line  of  **4V' by  giving  results  only;  downwards,  thus, 
36,  48,  40,  8,  44,  32,  28,  16,  24,  12,  20,  4;  upwards,  4,  20,  12,  24, 
16,  28,  32,  44,  8,  40,  48,  36. 


DIVISION   TABLE. 


7'S 

2'S 

3's 

4's 

5>s 

8's 

6's 
48 

12's 
36 

9's 
36 

ii's 

II 

I  o's 

35 

10 

33 

44 

50 

72 

90 

56 

16 

27 

16 

35 

96 

18 

60 

18 

132 

60 

84 

24 

12 

24 

45 

56 

60 

108 

54 

33 

70 

42 

12 

15 

8 

60 

40 

12 

84 

90 

22 

50 

7 

2 

30 

4 

40 

88 

36 

132 

72 

121 

80 

14 

4 

21 

20 

25 

8 

24 

144 

108 

no 

40 

49 

14 

6 

32 

5 

32 

6 

96 

99 

44 

100 

70 

20 

3 

48 

10 

48 

66 

120 

9 

88 

30 

21 

6 

18 

36 

15 

16 

30 

.72 

63 

55 

no 

28 

8 

36 

28 

30 

80 

42 

24 

81 

77 

20 

63 

18 

24 

40 

20 

24 

72 

48 

45 

66 

120 

77 

22 

15 

12 

55 

64 

54 

12 

27 

99 

10 

Teach  the  line  of  '*7's"  giving  only  results  ;  downwards,  thus,  5,  8,  12, 
6,  I,  2,  7,  10,  3,  4,  9,  II ;  upwards,  n,  ^,  4,  3»  i©,  7,  2,  i,  6,  12,  8,  5. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  SPELL? 

BY  R.  K.  MARSH. 

The  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  in  his  last  report,  says  that 
the  absurdities  of  our  English  spelling  cost  the  State  well  nigh  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  teach,  and  each  generation  of  youth  a  worse  than  use- 
less expenditure  of  one  or  two  lull  years  to  learn.  He  advocates 
''common-sense  spelling/'  by  which  he  means,  I  think,  spelling  alike 
all  syllables  that  have  the  same  sound.  This,  at  first  sight,  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  advantage ;  but,  on  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more  confusion  and  labor  than  good 
would  be  the  result 

(i.)  Many  words  would  be  confounded  that  are  now  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  as,  would,  wood ;  waste,  waist ;  capital,  capitol ;  ere,  air, 
e'er,  heir;  cede,  seed;  cent,  sent,  scent;  fain,  fane,  feign;  way, 
weigh ;  wave,  waive ;  vain,  vane,  vein ;  tacks,  tax ;  right,  rite,  write, 
wright;  stile,  style,  etc, 

(2.)  Those  who  have  learned  to  read  by  the  old  method  (by  far  the 
largest  number)  would  be  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  reading  and 
spelling  by  the  new  method. 

(3.)  Those  who  wished  to  become 'acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  past  (and  who  would  not? )  would  be  obliged  to  learn  the  old 
spelling,  and  one  would  be  confounded  with  the  other,  and  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  not  spell  according  to  either  method. 

(4.)  The  pronunciation  differs  to  such  an  extent  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  even  in  the  same  places,  that  one  would  say  father, 
and  another  father,  and  another  father ;  they  would  spell  father^ 
fawthiTy  fatUher. 

(5.)  Too  much  time  has  been  spent  in  learning  and  too  much 
money  invested  in  printing,  by  the  old  method,  for  any  generation  to 
be  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  even  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the 
rising  generation. 

(6.)  There  is  great  mental  discipline  in  the  care  and  discrimination 
required  in  learning  to  spell  and  pronounce  the  English  language,  and 
much  good  may  result  from  it  as  a  disciplinary  study. 

Our  present  spelling  is  not  as  arbitrary  as  many  would  suppose ;  it 
is  the  result  of  growth  and  of  pruning  and  training,  much  of  which  has 
been  done  by  scholars  well  versed  in  the  languages  from  which  ours 
has  been  formed. 

Many  changes  in  spelling  have  been  made  during  my  recollection, 
many  more  I  hope  to  see.     We  are  ahead  of  the  English  in  the  spell- 
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ing  of  such  words  as  Aonvr,  labor ^  (labour^  etc.)  They  are  ahead  of  us 
in  spelling  such  words  as  mixed.  When  the  d  has  the  sound  of  /,  they 
put  i  instead  of  d,  very  sensibly  spelling  mixt,  fixt,  etc.  We  now  spell 
plow  instead  of  plough^  highi  instead  of  height  or  a  still  older  form 
heighth.  If  h-i-g-h  spell  high,  h-i-g-h-t  ought  to  spell  highi.  We  also 
spell  program  instead  of  programme,  which  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
world.  If  we  spell  gram,  monogram,  telegram,  phonogram,  surely 
program  alone  ought  not  to  be  spelled  mme.  Omitting  a  final  k  in  such 
words  as  music,  formerly  spelled  musick,  was  a  good  change,  and  there 
are  yet  people  living,  that  learned  the  old  way. 

I  would  be  please  to  see  a  change  in  the  endings  able,  ible,  eble,  in 
such  words  as  comfortable,  possible,  deleble,  indelible,  able,  or  ible,  or  eble 
will  suit  me ;  but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  three  or  even  of  two 
ways.  Catalog,  etc.,  is  recommended,  when  the  last  syllable  is  short ; 
but  fatigue,  and  plague,  etc.,  when  it  is  long.  The  e  final  should  in- 
dicate that  the  syllable  is  long.  It  is  recommended  that  we  spell  lov, 
dov,  etc.,  when  the  syllable  is  short.  These  changes  are  without  any 
authority  of  the  dictionaries,  as  yet ;  these  and  many  more  will  come 
'in  due  time.  The^e  changes  must,  by  the  law  of  growth,  be  slow. 
Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  spelled  ther  for  there, 
hadde  for  had,  geten  for  gotten,  bokes  for  books,  litel  for  little,  frendes  for 
friends,  speche  for  speech,  poore  Budpoure  iox  poor,  hede  for  head,  and  gar- 
like  for  garlic. 

Dr.  Johnston's  Dictionary  was  published  in  1755,  ^^^  ^^^  the  first 
recognized  standard.  In  early  times,  there  was  no  standard  English 
spelling.  The  printers  added  or  subtracted  letters  for  convenience  of 
spacing ;  the  same  word  can  be  found  spelt  several  ways  on  the  same 
page.  The  best  teachers  and  scholars  are  often  poor  spellers — it  is  no 
sign  of  a  broad  and  deep  mind  to  be  able  to  spell  with  great  accuracy. 
A  stress  is  laid  on  spelling  as -a  sign  of  a  thoroughly  educated  person 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  value,  this  has,  probably,  arisen  because 
it  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  accomplishments.  Much  more 
care  should  be  given  to  pronunciation,  and  pupils  should  be  taught  to 
observe  the  spelling  of  every  word  in  the  Reader  and  in  all  they  read, 
and  to  use  hyphens,  apostrophes,  and  capitals  correctly,  as  these  be- 
long to  spelling  just  as  much  as  do  the  letters.  **It's  a  good  thing  for 
the  dog  to  love  its  master,"  **Two  years'  work"  and  **one  year's  work." 
In  the  above  examples  **its"  and  *'it's,"  **year's"  and  years'"  are  not 
spelled  alike.  It  is  on  points  of  this  kind  that  pupils  and  even  many 
teachers  fail  in  writing ;  because  they  learned  to  spell  orally  and  were 
not  taught  to  mention  the  marks  as  well  as  the  letters.  To-day  is 
spelled  t-o-hyphen-d-a-y.     Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  rules  for  spell- 
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ing.     A  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  every  word  in  the  spelling-book, 
and  yet  when  he  comes  to  write  fail  in  spelling  correctly  such  words 
as  freer,  freest,   dyeing,   moneys,   father-in-law's  house,  striping  and 
stripping,  Jones's,  etc.     Many  of  the  rules  for  spelling  are  worse  than 
useless,  because  not  correct.     Harvey's,   and  in  fact  nearly  all  the 
grammars,  have  this  rule:     **Most  nouns  ending  in  / change/ to  z', 
and  add  es  ;  those  ending  iny^  change/ to  Vy  and  add  j."     This  rule 
is  all  right  if  it  were  true  ;  but  I  have  carefully  looked  up  the  words 
and  find  that  fourteen   words  ending  in  /and  fe  form  their  plural  in 
this  way,  and  that  more  than  twice  as  many  form  it  regularly.     I  give 
a  list  of  those  that  are  regular  :  chiefs,  kerchiefs,  handkerchiefs,  mis- 
chiefs, beliefs,  misbeliefs,  reliefs,  bassreliefs,   briefs,  fiefs,  griefs,  clefs, 
semibriefs,   oafs,   waifs,    coifs,    gulfs,    hoofs,    roofs,    proofs,  reproofs, 
woofs,  califs,    turfs,  scarfs,  dwarfs,  wharfs   or  wharves,    fifes,  strifes, 
safes,  serfs,  and  all  nouns  in  ff  (except  staff  a  stick),  of  which  there  is 
a  large  number.     Too  often  rules  are  given  without  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  facts ;  one  borrows  from   another,  and  thus  mistakes  are 
propagated.      Teach    spelling   with   the  reading.       Have   the  h&nd 
trained  to  write   correctly,  and  the  eye  to  detect  errors.     Teach  the« 
rules  that  are  essential.     Pupils  should  be  taught,  *  from  the  first,  the 
diacritical  marks,   the  sound  of  unmarked  letters,  and  the  use  of  the 
accent  mark.     The  readers,   spellers,  and  the   dictionaries  use  these 
marks.     Children  when  they  know  them  can  pronounce  words  thus 
marked,  without  help  from  the  teachers.     The  alphabet  thus  becomes 
a  perfect  one  to  them. 

But  few  teachers  can  write  the  declensions  of  alley  and  ally.  The 
London  Times  once  said  "Spelling  is  learned  by  reading,  nothing  but 
reading  can  teach  spelling.''  Transcribing  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
method.  Few  persons  can  copy  a  page,  with  all  the  marks,  etc.,  just 
as  it  is  in  a  book.  It  is  recorded  of  a  young  man  *'who  won  three 
prizes  at  spelling-schools,  but  made  five  mistakes  in  spelling  in  a  note 
written  to  a  school  board." 
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I. — Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pronounst  as  e  short,  as  in  hed, 
helth,  etc. 

2. — Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  hav,  giv,  liv,  definit,  in- 
finit,  forbad,  etc. 

3. — Write  f  for  ph  in  such  words  as  alfabet,  fantom,  camfor,  filosofy, 
telegraf,  etc. 
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4. — When  a  word  ends  with  a  doubl  letter,  omit  the  last,  az  in  shal, 
wil,  clif,  eg,  etc. 

5. — Change  ed  final  to  t  where  it  has  the  sound  of  t,   as  in  lasht, 
imprest,  fixt,  etc. 

6. — Drop  silent  e   whenever  foneticaly   useles,  as  in  leav^  griev, 
Beemd,  vinyard. 

7. — Write  f  for  gh  when  so  sounded,  as  in  tuf,  enuf,  etc. 

8. — Drop  one  of  dubl  consonants  when  useles;  as  in  apear,  skind, 
dipt,  kist,  etc. 

9. — Drop  u  and  ue  when  foneticaly  useles,  and  change  o  and  ou 
into  u  when  so  sounded,  as  in  gard,  catalog,  tung,  ru,  yu,  yuth,  etc. 

10. — Change  s  to  z  in  distinctiv  wurds,  as  use,  n.,  uze  v.,  house,  n., 
houze,  v.,  etc.  ^ 


CLEVELAND  PEDAGOGY. 

The  following  pithy  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  Cleveland  School 
Bulletin^  a  small  four-page  sheet  published  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
Cleveland  teachers : 

Teachers. — No  part  of  President  Oilman's  admirable  address  at 
the  dedication  of  Adelbert  College  was  more  instructive  than  his  sketch 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen.  He  said:  **What,  then,  gave  Got- 
tingen  its  power?  I  answer,  two  things;  wise  methods,  great  men.'* 
By  great  men  he  means  great  teachers.  All  educators  know  that  the 
teacher  is  the  soul  of  the  school.  Boards  of  College  Trustees  and 
Boards  of , Education  will  properly  look  after  buildings,  apparatus, 
libraries,  and  the  like ;  but  if  they  are  wise  they  will  pay  most  atten- 
tion to  the  teaching  body.  In  the  city  schools,  keeping  up  and  im- 
proving the  quality  and  tone  of  the  corps  of  instruction  is  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  All  measures  that  bear  upon  this  point,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  will  be  carefully  scrutinized.  On  their  part,  teachers 
must  understand  that,  for  the  time,  everything,  or  nearly  everything, 
depends  upon  them.  Good  teaching  and  discipline  will  make  good 
schools  in  bad  school-rooms ;  but  lacking  the  teaching  and  discipline, 
nothing  can  save  the  schools  from  failure  and  contempt. 

Miscellaneous  Directions. — In  addressing  parents,  whether  in 
writing  or  orally,  the  teacher  will  be  particular  not  to  give  unneces- 
sary offense.  The  faithful  teacher  cannot  always  avoid  coming  into 
unpleasant  relations  with  parents.     In  such  cases  she  will  maintain 
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truth  and  right,  or  what  she  deems  such,  firmly,  but  always  wi 
temper  and  good  feeling. 

Threatening  pupils  should  also  be  avoided.  Penalties  must  1 
vided,  and  the  pupil  must  be  informed,  if  necessary,  what  thest 
a  manner  distinct  and  clear,  but  the  teacher  will  not  make  thn 
**1  will  have  you  sent  to  the  l-nclassified  School." 

As  the  winter  season  draws  near,  the  thoughtful  teacher  wi 
increased  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  her  pupils.     S 
wet  and  muddy  streets,  etc.,  bring  responsibility  to  the  teacher, 
responsibility  is  larger  towards  those  children  who  come  from 
homes,  are  poorly  clad,  and  who  come  through  the  worst  streets 

Reading. — Nothing  else  that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  1 
much  to  do  with  forming  character  as  the  Reading  Lessons.     I 
first  place,  learning  to  read   is  itself  an  admirable  discipline;  a 
the  second  place,  the  lessons,  if  well  chosen,  tend  at  once  to  stim 
thought,  to  develop  the  sentiments,  to  give  direction  to  the  noblei 
sions,  to  call  out  the  sympathies  and  affections,  to  furnish  lofty  at 
tions,  and  to  strengthen  the  will.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  { 
lessons  in  biography,  in  history,  and  in  eloquence,  and  of  nearl 
the  poetical  pieces  found  in  the  well  edited  Readers.     The  teachc 
a  reading  class,  therefore,  may  be  a  moral  teacher  in  the  best  sen; 
the  word;  almost  without  appearing  to  do  so,  she  can  inculcate  p 
otism,  truth,  honor,  reverence,  and  most  of  the  moral  virtues., 
reading  lesson  gives  an  opportunity  to  develope  character,  will 
lecturing  or  preaching,  that  the  good  teacher  will  not  lose. 

The  Elements  of  Studies. — Every  science  is  built  up  of  a 
simple    elements.     Hence    the    necessity  of   these   elements  be 
thoroughly  mastered.     Unless   they  are  perfectly  understood  in  tl 
simple  forms,  they  cannot  be  when  complicated  and  involved  w 
each  other.    For  example,  Arithmetic  is  nothing  but  the  masquerad 
of  notation,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.    Th* 
fundamental  operations  run  through  all  the  subsequent  work.     As  i 
pupil  goes  on,  new   applications   and   combinations  will  appear ;  I 
there  is  no  operation  that  is  not  a  notation,  an  addition,  a  subtractic 
a  multiplication,  or  a  division.     Hence  the  logic  of  Arithmetic  is  re 
ly  very  simple. 

Too  much  pains  cannot   be   taken  with  definitions  and  principle 
especially  those  that  are  fundamental  to  the  study  or  to  the  branch 
it  under  consideration.     They  must  be  made  to  stand  out  in  the  p 
pil's  mind  clear-cut  and  bold.     The  pupil  must  be  made  to  see  ar 
feel  what  are  the  things  that  he  is  dealing  with — fractions,  compour 
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numbers,  percentages,  etc.  He  must  be  made  to  ask  and  to  answer, 
What  are  these  elements  that  I  am  handling  ?  What  is  a  common 
denominator  ?  How  many  such  denominators  may  two  or  more  num- 
bers have  ?  What  is  the  least  common  denominator  ?  What  are 
equivalent  fractions  ?  What  are  equivalent  fractions  having  a  com- 
mon denominator  ?  What  are  equivalent  fractions  having  the  least 
common  denominator  ?  The  teacher  can  hardly  ask  such  questions 
too  often.  In  his  late  '^interview"  concerning  America,  Herbert 
Spencer  says,  **that  instead  of  assuming,  as  people  generally  do,  that 
things  are  going  right  until  it  is  proved  that  they  are  going  wrong,  the 
proper  course  is  to  assume  that  they  are  going  wrong  until  it  is  proved 
that  they  are  going  right."  However  this  may  be,  the  teacher  is  to 
assume,  in  this  sense,  that  the  pupil  does  not  know  a  thing  until  the 
pupil  proves  that  he  does  know  it. 

Reading  in  Homes. — No  observing  teacher  fails  to  notice  the  great 
difference  between  the  children  who  come  from  homes  filled  with  pa- 
pers, magazines,  and  books,  and  the  children  who  come  from  homes 
where  there  are  none  of  these  things.  Of  course,  this  difference  does 
not  appear  in  all  cases,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  very  observable.  It  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children,  but  in  all  or  nearly 
all  their  studies — more  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  Reading,  Spelling, 
Geography  and  History.  The  judicious  teacher  can  not  only  do  some- 
thing to  guide  the  home  reading  of  those  who  read,  but  she  can  do  a 
good  deal  to  create  reading  habits  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not  read 
at  home — those  who  come  from  homes  where  there  are  no  papers  or 
books ;  she  can,  by  kindly  suggestion  and  encouragement,  do  some- 
thing to  help  them.  The  thoughtful  and  conscientious  teacher,  on 
having  her  attention  called  to  the  matter,  will,  when  she  taxes  her  in- 
genuity, discover  ways  in  which  she  can  be  not  simply  a  teacher  in  her 
school,  but  an  evangelist  of  education  and  refinement  in  the  homes  of 
the  pupils  as  well. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS    IN 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

The  following  severe  test  in  United  States  History  was  submitted  at 
a  recent  examination  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  city  of  Fre- 
mont, Ohio : 

I.  What  land  in  America  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  ?  How 
many  voyages  did  Columbus  make  ?  Date  of  his  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica ?  Who  conquered  Mexico  ?  Peru  ?  What  histories  will  give  you 
the  most  satisfactory  account  of  these  events  ? 
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2.  What  voyagers  first  discovered  the  shores  of  North  Amei 
About  when?  In  whose  employ  did  they  sail?  Who  ther< 
claimed  the  soil  by  right  of  discovery  ?  Who  first  discovered  the 
sissippi  ?  Sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  What  histories  give  the 
accounts  of  the  early  discoveries  and  explorations  in  United  States 
Canada  ? 

3.  What  one  of  the  Atlantic  States  was  settled  by  the  Spar 
Which  by  the  Dutch  ?  Name  the  first  two  settled  by  the  Eng 
State  when  and  where  they  were  setded. 

4.  What  people  first  settled  Canada  ?  What  was  their  relig 
Who  founded  Quebec  ?  What  British  commander  in  the  French 
English  war  was  ambuscaded  and  killed  ?  Where  ?  In  what  b 
were  both  commanders  killed  ?  Who  were  they  ?  Where  fou. 
Result  of  this  war?  What  was  Acadia?  What  was  done  wit 
people  ?    What  poem  founded  on  this  event  ? 

5.  Name  the  thirteen  original  colonies,  placing  the  Keystone  ^ 
in  the  center.  Give  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolut 
Locate  two  battles  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Where  did  Wa 
fall  ?    Montgomery  ? 

6.  What  was  the  most  important  battle  of  the  Revolution  ? 
last  battle  ?    Who  were  commanders  in  these  battles  ?    Name  five 
tinguished  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period  not  military  men. 

7.  How  many  departments  of  government  were  provided  for  by 
Articles  of  Confederation  ?  When  was  the  present  Constitution  ad 
ed  in  Convention  ?  When  did  it  go  into  effect  ?  How  long  do  U 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hold  01 
and  by  whom  are  they  respectively  elected  ? 

8.  Name  the  first  five  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  In  wl 
administration  was  Louisiana  purchased  ?  The  second  war  with  G 
Britain  ?  What  was  the  last  battle  of  this  war  ?  What  battle  i 
Niagara  Falls? 

9.  In  whose  administration  was  the  Mexican  war  ?  The  war  of 
Rebellion  ?    Locate  four  battles  in  each  of  these  wars. 

10.  What  Presidents  have  died  in  office  ?  Who  succeeded  ther 
the  presidential  office  ?  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Monroe  I 
trine,  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Electoral  Commission. 


The  following  paper  by  one  of  the  applicants  was  marked  97 
cent. : 

I.    The  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus  in  America  was  in  So 
America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  riv^r.     fle  ipa^e  four  v 
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ages.     Cortez  conquered  Mexico.    Pizzarro  conquered  Peru, 
cott's  histories  will  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  these  events. 

2.  After  the  Norsemen  the  Cabots  first  discovered  the  shore 
North  America. 

This  was  in  1497.     They  sailed  in  the  employ  of  the  English, 
therefore  claimed  the  soil  by  right  of  discovery.     Ferdinand  De  1 
first  discovered  the  Mississippi  river.     Jas.  Cartier  first  sailed  up 
St.    Lawrence.     Parkman's  histories  give  the  best  accounts  of  e. 
discoveries  and  explorations  in  the  U.  S,  and  Canada. 

3.  New  York  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  16 14,  at  Manhat 
Island.  Virginia  was  settled  by  the  EngHsh  in  1607,  at  Jamesto^ 
Massachusetts  was  settled  by  the  English,  at  Plymouth,  in  1620. 

4.  The  French  first  settled  Canada.  Their  rehgion  was  Cathoi 
Samuel  Champlain  founded  Quebec.  Gen.  Edward  Braddock  v 
ambuscaded  and  killed,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  (Pittsbur 
Gen.  Wolfe  and  Gen.  Moiitcalm  were  both  killed  at  Quebec.  T 
battle  was  fought  in  September,  1759,  on  the  Plains  of  Abrahai 
The  English  were  victorious.  This  decided  what  institutions  were 
rule  in  the  New  World,  as  to  religion,  art,  language,  etc. 

The  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  was  settled  by  the  French  and  calh 
Acadia.     These  people  were  cruelly  driven  from  their  loved  and  hapj 
homes,  most  of  their  property  destroyed,  and  many  of  them  quartere  I 
here  and  there  in  British  set  tlements,  in  a  half-starving  condition.  Tl:  1 
English  were   the   perpetrators  of  this  outrage  upon  an  inoffensi\  : 
colony.     Evangeline  is  founded  upon  this  event. 

5.  The  thirteen  original  colonies  were  Massachusetts,  Rhod 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penr 
sylvania  (key-stone),  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  right  of  arbitrary  government  claimed  by  Great  Britain 
and  denied  by  the  colonies. 

The  independent  character  of  the  colonists — many  of  them  hac 
never  seen  a  king,  and  their  experience  with  officers  carrying  out  th< 
Royal  government  had  been  such  as  to  make  them  intolerant  witl 
anything  pertaining  to  a  monarchy.  The  despotic  character  of  Kinj 
George  III  was  not  disposed  to  yield  a  single  point  in  controversy  t( 
the  colonists.  The  more  immediate  cause  of  the  war  however,  wa 
the  passage  of  certain  acts  by  the  English  Parliament,  imposing  a  dut] 
on  goods  imported  into  the  colonies  and  taxing  the  colonists  with 
out  their  being  represented  in  parliament.  So  long  as  the  Britis! 
Government  theorized  about  the  matter,  the  colonists  managed  affaii 
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in  their  own  way  without  serious  trouble.     But  in  1764  the 
Government  declared   its  purpose  to   enforce  these  acts.     E 
March,  1765,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act.  Th 
of  this  were  that  every  note,  bond,  license  or  legal  document  c 
issued  on  stamped  paper,  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  sold 
colonists  at  prices  varying  from  a  few  pence  to  six  pounds.     N< 
ment  was  considered  legal,  unless  this  paper  was  used.     It  wa 
used  for  printing  altogether.     This  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on 
of  November  following.     The  colonists  were  grief-stricken,  indi 
wrathful  and  fully  determined  to  fight  the  mother  country  rathe 
submit. 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  15,  1775. 

Warren  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Montgomery  at  Quebec. 

6.  The  battles  of  Stillwater  or  Saratoga.    It  was  this  that  h 
the  French  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  colonies.     Burgoyn 
the  English  commander,   and  Gage  the  American.     The  last 
was  the  siege  of  Yorktown.     Washington  commanded  the  Ame 
troops,  and  Comwallis  the  British. 

Distiuguished  men — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benj 
Franklin,  Morris,  the  financier,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Jeffei 
and  Livingston. 

7.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  in  i7S 
1788,  I  think  the  latter  date.     It  was  ratified  by  nine  of  the   S 

•in  1789,  and  by  the  last  State,  Rhode   Island,  in  1790.     U.  S. 
ators  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.     They  are  elected  b 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States — each  State  being  entitled  to 
members.    The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hold  ol 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  people. 

8.  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jai 
Madison,  and  James  Monroe.  Louisiana  was  purchased  in  1803. 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  second  war  with  Gi 
Britain  was  in  the  administration  of  James  Madison.  The  battle  n 
Niagara  Falls  was  the  battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane. 

9.  The  Mexican  war  was  in  the  administration  of  James  K.  Po 
The  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Monten 
Saltillo,  Buenna  Vista  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mexico.  The  \x 
ing  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  in  Mexic 
war. 

Gettysburg  in  south-eastern  part  of  Penn.    The  batde  of  Manass 
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Junction — north-eastern  Virginia.     Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  The 
battle  of  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

lo.  Harrison  died  in  office — was  succeeded  by  Tyler.  Taylor 
succeeded  by  Fillmore.  Lincoln  succeeded  by  Johnston.  Garfield 
succeeded  by  Arthur. 

The  statement  that  the  "American  continents  were  not  subject  to 
colonization  by  European  powers,  was  advanced  by  James  Monroe, 
when  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  since  been  know  and  acted 
upon  as  the  *Monroe  Doctrine.' " 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  brought  about  by  Henry  Clay,  In 
1820  or  '21,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
There  are  four  articles  contained  in  it : 

1.  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave-holding  state. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  the  territory  known  as  **The  Louisiana 
Purchase"  should  be  divided  by  the  line  36°  30'  N.  latitude. 

3.  That  the  States  south  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  with,  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  the  States  should  determine. 

4.  That  the  States  north  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  without 
slavery. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

1788.  George  Washington  and  John  Adams,  two  terms;  no  oppo- 
sition. 

1796.  John  Adams,  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who^  having 
the  next  highest  electoral  vote,  became  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr ;  beating  John  Adams 
and  Chas.  C.  Pinckney. 

1804.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  and  Rufus  King. 

1808.  James  Madison  and  Geo,  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney. 

181 2.  James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry;  beating  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

18 16.  James  Madison  and  Daniel  Tompkins ;  beating  John  Quincy 
Adams.     Monroe  was  elected  in  1820,  without  opposition. 

1824.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  beating  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Wm.  R.  Crawford — there  being  four  can- 
didates for  President,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Vice  President. 
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in  their  own  way  without  serious  trouble.     But  in  1764  the  Bi 
Government  declared  its  purpose  to   enforce  these  acts.     Earl 
March,  1765,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act  The  tt 
of  this  were  that  every  note,  bond,  license  or  legal  document  mus 
issued  on  stamped  paper,  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  sold  to 
colonists  at  prices  varying  from  a  few  pence  to  six  pounds.     No  d 
ment  was  considered  legal,  unless  this  paper  was  used.     It  was  tc 
used  for  printing  altogether.     This  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
of  November  following.     The  colonists  were  grief-stricken,  indign: 
wrathful  and  fully  determined  to  fight  the  mother  country  rather  t 
submit. 

The  batde  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  15,  1775.' 

Warren  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Montgomery  at  Quebec. 

6.  The  battles  of  Stillwater  or  Saratoga.  It  was  this  that  help 
the  French  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  colonies.  Burgoyne  v 
the  English  commander,  and  Gage  the  American.  The  last  bat 
was  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Washington  commanded  the  Americ 
troops,  and  Cornwallis  the  British. 

Distinguished  men — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjani 
Franklin,  Morris,  the  financier,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Jefferso 
and  Livingston. 

7.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  in  1787  \ 
1788,  I  think  the  latter  date.     It  was  ratified  by  nine  of  the  Stat 

•in  1789,  and  by  the  last  State,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790.  U.  S.  Se: 
ators  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  are  elected  by  th 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States — each  State  being  entitled  to  tw 
members.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hold  offic 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  people. 

8.  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jame 
Madison,  and  James  Monroe.  Louisiana  was  purchased  in  1803,  i] 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  second  war  with  Grea 
Britain  was  in  the  administration  of  James  Madison.  The  battle  nea: 
Niagara  Falls  was  the  battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane. 

9.  The  Mexican  war  was  in  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 
The  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  Buenna  Vista  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mexico.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  in  Mexican 
war. 

Gettysburg  in  south-eastern  part  of  Penn.    The  batde  of  Manassas 
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Junction — north-eastern  Virginia.     Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  The 
battle  of  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

10.  Harrison  died  in  office — was  succeeded  by  Tyler.  Taylor 
succeeded  by  Fillmore.  Lincoln  succeeded  by  Johnston.  Garfield 
succeeded  by  Arthur. 

The  statement  that  the  ** American  continents  were  not  subject  to 
colonization  by  European  powers,  was  advanced  by  James  Monroe, 
when  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  since  been  know  and  acted 
upon  as  the  'Monroe  Doctrine.'  " 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  brought  about  by  Henry  Clay,  In 
1820  or  '21,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
There  are  four  articles  contained  in  it : 

1.  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave-holding  state. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  the  territory  known  as  **The  Louisiana 
Purchase"  should  be  divided  by  the  line  36°  30'  N.  latitude. 

3.  That  the  States  south  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  with,  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  the  States  should  determine. 

4.  That  the  States  north  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  without 
slavery. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

1788.  George  Washington  and  John  Adams,  two  terms;  no  oppo- 
sition. 

1796.  John  Adams,  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who^  having 
the  next  highest  electoral  vote,  became  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr ;  beating  John  Adams 
and  Chas.  C.  Pinckney. 

1 804.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clinton ;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  and  Rufus  King. 

1808.  James  Madison  and  Geo,  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C, 
Pinckney. 

1812.  James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry;  beating  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

1816.  James  Madison  and  Daniel  Tompkins ;  beating  John  Quincy 
Adams.     Monroe  was  elected  in  1820,  without  opposition. 

1824.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  beating  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Wm.  R.  Crawford— there  being  four  can- 
didates for  President,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Vice  President. 
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in  their  own  way  without  serious  trouble.  But  in  1764  the  British 
Government  declared  its  purpose  to  enforce  these  acts.  Early  in 
March,  1765,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act.  The  terms 
of  this  were  that  every  note,  bond,  license  or  legal  document  must  be 
issued  on  stamped  paper,  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  sold  to  the 
colonists  at  prices  varying  from  a  few  pence  to  six  pounds.  No  docu- 
ment was  considered  legal,  unless  this  paper  was  used.  It  was  to  be 
used  for  printing  altogether.  This  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  ist 
of  November  following.  The  colonists  were  grief-stricken,  indignant, 
wrathful  and  fully  determined  to  fight  the  mother  country  rather  than 
submit. 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  15,  1775. 

Warren  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Montgomery  at  Quebec. 

6.  The  battles  of  Stillwater  or  Saratoga.  It  was  this  that  helped 
the  French  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  colonies.  Burgoyne  was 
the  English  commander,  and  Gage  the  American.  The  last  battle 
was  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Washington  commanded  the  American 
troops,  and  Cornwallis  the  British. 

Distinguished  men — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Morris,  the  financier,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Livingston. 

7.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  in  1787  or 
1788,  I  think  the  latter  date.     It  was  ratified  by  nine  of  the   States 

-in  1789,  and  by  the  last  State,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790.  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  are  elected  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States — each  State  being  entitled  to  two 
members.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  people, 

8.  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  and  James  Monroe.  Louisiana  was  purchased  in  1803,  in 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  the  administration  of  James  Madison.  The  battle  near 
Niagara  Falls  was  the  battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane. 

9.  The  Mexican  war  was  in  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 
The  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  Buenna  Vista  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mexico.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  in  Mexican 
war. 

Gettysburg  in  south-eastern  part  of  Penn.    The  battle  of  Manassas 
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Junction — north-eastern  Virginia.     Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  The 
battle  of  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

10.  Harrison  died  in  office — was  succeeded  by  Tyler.  Taylor 
succeeded  by  Fillmore.  Lincoln  succeeded  by  Johnston.  Garfield 
succeeded  by  Arthur. 

The  statement  that  the  "American  continents  were  not  subject  to 
colonization  by  European  powers,  was  advanced  by  James  Monroe, 
when  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  since  been  know  and  acted 
upon  as  the  *  Monroe  Doctrine.'  " 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  brought  about  by  Henry  Clay,  In 
1820  or  '21,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
There  are  four  articles  contained  in  it : 

I. .    Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave-holding  state. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  the  territory  known  as  **The  Louisiana 
Purchase"  should  be  divided  by  the  line  36°  30'  N.  latitude. 

3.  That  the  States  south  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  with,  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  the  States  should  determine. 

4.  That  the  States  north  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  without 
slavery. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

1788.  George  Washington  and  John  Adams,  two  terms;  no  oppo- 
sition. 

1796.  John  Adams,  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who^  having 
the  next  highest  electoral  vote,  became  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr ;  beating  John  Adams 
and  Chas.  C.  Pinckney. 

1 804.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clinton ;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  and  Rufus  King. 

1808.  James  Madison  and  Geo,  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C, 
Pinckney. 

181 2.  James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry;  beating  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

1816.  James  Madison  and  Daniel  Tompkins ;  beating  John  Quincy 
Adams.     Monroe  was  elected  in  1820,  without  opposition. 

1824.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  beating  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Wm.  R.  Crawford— there  being  four  can- 
didates for  President,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Vice  President. 
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in  their  own  way  without  serious  trouble.  But  in  1764  the  British 
Government  declared  its  purpose  to  enforce  these  acts.  Early  in 
March,  1765,  the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act.  The  terms 
of  this  were  that  every  note,  bond,  license  or  legal  document  must  be 
issued  on  stamped  paper,  furnished  by  Great  Britain  and  sold  to  the 
colonists  at  prices  varying  from  a  few  pence  to  six  pounds.  No  docu- 
ment was  considered  legal,  unless  this  paper  was  used.  It  was  to  be 
used  for  printing  altogether.  This  act  was  to  go  into  effect  on  the  ist 
of  November  following.  The  colonists  were  grief-stricken,  indignant, 
wrathful  and  fully  determined  to  fight  the  mother  country  rather  than 
submit. 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  15,  1775.' 

Warren  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Montgomery  at  Quebec. 

6.  The  battles  of  Stillwater  or  Saratoga.  It  was  this  that  helped 
the  French  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  colonies.  Burgoyne  was 
the  English  commander,  and  Gage  the  American.  The  last  battle 
was  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Washington  commanded  the  American 
troops,  and  Cornwallis  the  British. 

Distinguished  men — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Morris,  the  financier,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Livingston. 

7.  The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  in  1787  or 
1788,  I  think  the  latter  date.     It  was  ratified  by  nine  of  the   States 

•in  1789,  and  by  the  last  State,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790.  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years.  They  are  elected  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  different  States — each  State  being  entitled  to  two 
members.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  are  elected  by  the  people. 

8.  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  and  James  Monroe.  Louisiana  was  purchased  in  1803,  in 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  in  the  administration  of  James  Madison.  The  battle  near 
Niagara  Falls  was  the  battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane. 

9.  The  Mexican  war  was  in  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 
The  war  of  the  Rebellion  in  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Monterey, 
Saltillo,  Buenna  Vista  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Mexico.  The  tak- 
ing of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  central  part  of  Mexico,  in  Mexican 
war. 

Gettysburg  in  south-eastern  part  of  Penn.     The  battle  of  Manassas 
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Junction — north-eastern  Virginia.     Murfreesborough,  Tennessee.  The 
battle  of  Winchester  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 

10.  Harrison  died  in  office — was  succeeded  by  Tyler.  Taylor 
succeeded  by  Fillmore.  Lincoln  succeeded  by  Johnston.  Garfield 
succeeded  by  Arthur. 

The  statement  that  the  * 'American  continents  were  not  subject  to 
colonization  by  European  powers,  was  advanced  by  James  Monroe, 
when  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  since  been  know  and  acted 
upon  as  the  *Monroe  Doctrine.'  " 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  brought  about  by  Henry  Clay,  In 
1820  or '21,  when  Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
There  are  four  articles  contained  in  it : 

1.  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  slave-holding  state. 

2.  That  the  remainder  of  the  territory  known  as  **The  Louisiana 
Purchase"  should  be  divided  by  the  line  36°  30'  N.  latitude. 

3.  That  the  States  south  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  with,  or 
without  slavery,  as  the  people  of  the  States  should  determine. 

4.  That  the  States  north  of  that  line  were  to  be  admitted  without 
slavery. 


PRESIDENTS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

1788.  George  Washington  and  John  Adams,  two  terms;  no  oppo- 
sition. 

1796.  John  Adams,  opposed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  having 
the  next  highest  electoral  vote,  became  Vice-President. 

1800.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr ;  beating  John  Adams 
and  Chas.  C.  Pinckney. 

1804.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Geo.  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  and  Rufus  King. 

1808.  James  Madison  and  Geo,  Clinton;  beating  Charles  C. 
Pinckney. 

1812.  James  Madison  and  Elbridge  Gerry;  beating  De  Witt 
Clinton. 

1816.  James  Madison  and  Daniel  Tompkins ;  beating  John  Quincy 
Adams.     Monroe  was  elected  in  1820,  without  opposition. 

1824.  John  Quincy  Adams  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  beating  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay  and  Wm.  R.  Crawford— there  being  four  can- 
didates for  President,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  Vice  President. 
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1828.  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun;  beating  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams  and  Richard  Rush. 

1832.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren ;  beating  Henry 
Clay,  John  Floyd,  Wm.  Wirt  for  President,  and  Wm.  Wilkins,  John 
Sargent  and  Henry  Lee  for  Vice  President. 

1836.  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson;  beating  Wm. 
H.  Harrison,  Hugh  L.  While  and  Daniel  Webster  for  President,  and 
John  Tyler  for  Vice  President. 

1840.  Wm.  H.  Harrison  and  John  Tyler;  beating  Martin  Van 
Buren  and  Littleton  W.  Tazewell.  (Harrison  died  one  month  after  his 
inauguration,  and  John  Tyler  became  President  for  the  rest  of  the  term.) 

1844.  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas;  beating  Henry  Clay 
and  Theodore  Freelinghuysen. 

1848.  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Fillmore;  beating  Lewis  Cass 
and  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Wm.  O.  Butler  and  Charles 
F.  Adams  for  Vice  President.  (Taylor  died  July  6,  1850,  and  Fill- 
more became  President.) 

1852.  Franklin  Pierce  and  Wm.  T.  King;  beating  Winfield  Scott 
and  W.  A.  Graham. 

1856.  James  Buchanan  and  John  C.  Breckenridge ;  beating  John 
C.  Fremont  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  President,  and  Wm.  L.  Dayton 
and  A.  J.  Donelson  for  Vice  President. 

i860.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin ;  beating  John  Bell, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  John  C.  Breckenridge  for  President,  and 
Edward  Everett,  H.  V.  Johnson  and  Joseph  Lane  for  Vice  President. 

1864.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson;  beating  George 
B.  McClellan  and  George  H.  Pendleton.  (Lincoln  assassinated  April 
23,  1865,  and  Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency. 

1868.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Schuyler  Colfax;  beating 
Horatio  Seymour  and  Frank  P.  Blair. 

1872.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Henry  Wilson;  beating  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  Chas.  O'Connor  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Jr. 

1876.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Wm.  A.Wheeler;  beating  S.  J. 
Tilden  and  Gov.  Hendricks. 

1880.     James  A.    Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur;  beating  W.  S. 
Hancock  and  W.    H.   English.     (Garfield  was  shot  by  the  assassin 
Guiteau,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1881,  and  lingered  till  the  night  of  the  19th 
September,  when  he  died,  and  Chester  A.   Arthur  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency.) 
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BEAUTIFUL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

One  of  the  things  which  every  conscientious  teacher  and  examiner 
should  require  of  those  for  whose  education  he  is  responsible  is  a  beau- 
tiful manuscript  in  examination.  It  should  show  a  very  great  amount 
of  good  taste,  besides  attainments  in  the  particular  branch  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mere  answers  to  questions  arranged  with  no  respect  to  order  should 
not  satisfy  him  who  hopes  for  refinement  in  the  members  of  his  classes 
and  who  does  not  want  to  be  classed  among  those  who  teach  narrowly. 

But  many  are  content  with  any  form  of  manuscript  from  which  may 
be  gleaned  answers  to  make  up  the  much  desired  per  cents.  They 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  an  examination  in  any  of  the  usual 
branches  is  one  of  the  very  best  drills  in  language,  and  that  where  care 
must  be  exercised  by  the  examined  it  is  worth  many  times  such  a  les- 
son as  mere  parsing. 

The  teacher  who  aims  at,  and  succeeds  in  attaining,  breadth  of  in- 
struction will  see  that  the  pupil's  manuscript  in  examination  shows  the 
practice  of  all  he  has  learned  of  those  subjects  which  he  is  at  that  time 
called  upon  to  use,  to-wit :  the  use  of  capitals,  spelling,  penmanship, 
punctuation,  drawing,  and  even  "gentle  manners." 

The  manuscript  and  the  letter  are  species  of  composition,  and  the 
pride  of  every  cultivated  teacher  should  lead  him  to  see  that  the  very 
simple  rules  of  that  exercise  which  are  employed  in  them,  and  certainly 
not  above  the  understanding  of  quit^  young  manuscript- makers,  be 
observed. 

The  following  are  two  sets  of  hints  which  my  pupils  are  expected  to 
observe  in  a  written  examination.  The  first  is  for  such  a  subject  as 
history ;  the  second  for  a  mathematical  branch. 

I. 

1.  Set  down  the  numbers  of  the  answers  whether  you  put  down  the 
answers  or  not. 

2.  Begin  each  proper  name  and  each  sentence  complete  in  itself 
with  a  capital  letter. 

3.  Close  each  sentence  complete  in  itself  with  a  period. 

4.  Use  black  ink,  and  write  plainly. 

5.  Separate  a  group  of  names  by  commas. 
6*     Omit  a  line  between  any  two  answers. 
7.     Do  not  crumple  your  manuscript. 
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8.  Spell  correctly ;  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  spelling  of  a  word 
go  to  the  dictionary. 

9.  The  answers  you  give  must  suggest  what  the  question  might  be. 

II. 

1.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  of  a  problem  before  you  proceed 
to  the  solution  of  it. 

2.  Do  not  use  too  much  time  on  a  problem  that  you  cannot  for 
some  time  solve ;  attend  to  others  and  afterwards  return  to  it. 

3.  Be  careful  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  and  to  use  the 
decimal  point  accurately. 

4.  Use  the  dot  in  all  abbreviations  and  style  every  important  num- 
ber by  a  proper  term  or  phrase. 

5.  Make  out  solutions  on  the  slate  or  separate  slips  to  be  copied  in 
order. 

6.  Make  beautiful  figures  and  with  the  pen. 

7.  Separate  your  solutions  by  lines  parallel  to  the  ends  and  sides 
of  your  paper. 

S.     Have  a  certain  place  for  answers. 

9.  Mark  the  leading  parts  of  solutions  I,  II,  III,  etc. 

10.  Verify  your  answers. 

11.  Make  your  solutions  appear  as  if  copied  from  a  book. 

12.  If  you  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  turn  it  "end  for  end" 
when  you  have  completed  the  first  page. 

These  hints  will  plainly  serve  in  an  examination  of  teachers. 

If  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  were  to  be  graded  on  neatness 
of  their  manuscripts,  how  many  would  fail  who  now  succeed ! 

Dayton,  O.  W.  H. 


UP-NORTH  LETTER. 

Dear  Mr.  Findley  : 

Your  request  that  I  should  furnish  an  article  for  the  next  number  of 
the  Educational  Monthly,  calls  up  memories  of  the  past  which  can 
not  easily  be  held  in  silence,  and  in  alluding  to  them  and  to  certain 
recent  educational  transactions  in  this  city,  I  shall  make  up  this  letter. 
It  will  not  be  an  argument  nor  an  essay,  but  simply  a  rambling  letter 
of  no  very  great  value,  as  I  fear.  It  must  now  be  more  than  ten  years 
since  a  contribution  from  my  pen  has  appeared  in  your  publication. 
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and  having  been  so  long  out  of  practice  you  will  not  indulge  in  great 
expectations.  Besides,  you  have  known  me  too  long  and  too  intimate- 
ly to  rely  upon  me  for  more  than  the  smallest  amount  of  genius  and 
strength. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  I  first  met  upon  the  Columbus 
sidewalks,  a  tall  and  erect  young  man  who  had  shortly  previous 
to  that  time  been  called  from  Xenia,  or  thereabouts,  to  take 
charge  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  our  State  Capital.  When  he 
and  I  became  acquainted,  he  invited  me  to  visit  his  school,  a  pleas- 
ure which  I  did  not  neglect.  I  found  that  he  was  master  of  the  situ- 
ation and  knew  a  good  school  when  he  saw  it,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  teachers. 

Two  years  later,  a  Principal  was  wanted  for  one  of  our  large  schools 
in  Cleveland,  and  the  task  of  procuring  one  was  laid  on  me.  I  had 
candidates*  named  to  me  for  the  position,  but  my  thoughts  were 
directed  exclusively  to  the  young  man  whom  I  had  known  in  Colum- 
bus, and  in  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  that  city  I  went 
there  with  hopes  of  success  in  persuading  my  friend  to  come  to  Cleve- 
land. I  succeeded,  and  thus  performed  one  of  the  best  deeds  of  my 
life.  This  I  say  from  a  Cleveland,  and  not  a  Columbus  standpoint. 
Our  relations  in  Cleveland*  both  official  and  social,  were  harmonious, 
and  to  me  very  pleasant,  and  when  another  took  my  place  I  still  felt 
for  my  friend  fraternal  regards.  His  name  and  high  qualities  spread 
abroad,  and  the  prosperous  city  of  Akron  made  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  its  educational  forces.  Years  came  and  years  passed  away, 
but  the  Akron  superintendent  bravely  held  the  fort. 

In  its  early  years,  the  Educational  Monthly  was  my  foster-child, 
and  from  my  hands  it  passed,  fortunately  for  itself  and  its  readers, 
into  the  care  of  our  mutual  friend,  White ;  and  afterwards  our  lament- 
ed brother  Henkle  directed  its  course ;  and  when  his  hand  let  fall  the 
editorial  pen,  where  could  be  found  a  more  competent  successor  than 
in  Akron,  and  if  he  fails  in  the  management  of  the  Monthly,  it  will 
be  his  first  failure. 

O  Findley  !  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of  Ohio 
since  our  acquaintance  began !  What  prominent  teacher  is  now  where 
he  then  was  ?  How  many  of  those  whom  we  then  knew  have  finished 
their  work  on  earth  !  May  God  greatly  bless  their  successors  in  the 
labors  to  which  He  has  called  them. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  dedication  of  Adelbert  College  made  things 
lively  in  Cleveland,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  you  could  have  been  one 
of  the  happy  multitude  present  on  that  joyful  occasion.     The  leading 
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address  was  by  President  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  and  in  thought,  rhetoric  and  elocution  it  was  simply  mag- 
nificent. He  very  properly  began  with  allusions  to  the  youth  whose 
Christian  name  our  college  perpetuates.  Let  me  quote  his  first  para- 
graph :  '*It  is  just  twenty  years  since  a  lad  in  health  and  good  spirits, 
full  of  promise  and  of  hope,  favored  by  talents,  the  surroundings  of  a 
good  home,  and  the  prospect  of  future  independence,  left  this  city  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  a  department  of  Yale  College,  Three  years  later 
his  lifeless  body,  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  was  brought  home  to 
be  buried.     His  friends  mourned  for  him  in  the  verse  ot  Milton : 

'For  L3-cida8  is  dead — dead  ere  his  prime — 
YouD);  Lycidas,  and  has  not  left  his  peer. 
Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ? 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.' 

Seventeen  years  ago  these  words  were '  prefixed  to  the  memorial 
volume  which  commemorated  that  youth.  To-day  his  father  builds 
this  monument,  Adelbert  College,  where  other  Cleveland  youth  will 
remember  and  emulate  the  character  of  that  bright  scholar,  strong, 
versatile,  buoyant,  brave,  studious,  patriotic,  Christian." 

Your  readers  may  be  aware  that  Adelbert  Stone  was  drowned  in  the 
Connecticut  river,  in  his  senior  year  in  New  Haven,  and  that  his 
father,  Hon.  Amasa  Stone,  has  given  to  the  Western  Reserve  College 
half  a  million  of  dollars  upon  condition  of  its  removal  from  Hudson  to 
this  city,  and  taking  the  name  of  Adelbert. 

Mr.  Stone  made  the  following  presentation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 
"Gentlemen  :  I  take  this  occasion  to  deliver  to  you  the  title  deed  of 
these  premises,  and  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  land  on  which  these 
buildings  are  erected  is  the  gift  of  fifty-three  generous  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land, who,  with  myself,  appreciated  the  high  and  honorable  status  of 
the  Western  Reserve  College,  and  took  measures  to  aid  in  bringing  it 
to  this  place  where  we  hope  its  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  much  en- 
larged and  carried  to  as  high  a  standing  as  any  in  our  land.  Our  re- 
sponsibility will  cease  with  the  completion  of  these  structures,  and 
then  its  prosperity  will  rest  with  you.  *  *  *  *  I  could 
say  much  more  as  to  my  anxiety  to  have  this  institution  maintain  the 
highest  standard,  but  the  high  character  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
put  to  rest  any  forebodings  on  tJiis  point." 

I  can  give  but  part  of  the  address  of  President  Cutler  in  response  to 
Mr.  Stone,  but  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  removal  of  the  college 
will  cause  ao  letting-down  of  its  religious  character. 
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**In  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  I  accept  these  titles  with  the  responsi- 
bilities involved.  This  college  was  founded  by  godly  men  with  special 
reference  to  the  work  of  building  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  believing  also  that  learning  and  religion  are  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  society  and  the  State.  We  propose  to  continue  their  work  in 
their  spirit.  The  motto  which  they  put  upon  their  seal  was  ^Christo 
et  EcclesiceJ  There  it  stands  to-day,  and  there  may  it  ever  stand.  We 
dedicate  anew  this  college  to  the  service  of  God.  We  dedicate  to  God 
all  the  endowments  which  we  hold;  these  ample  grounrls;  these  noble 
buildings  reared  with  so  much  loving  care  in  memory  of  uiie  who  was 
suddenly  called  away  from  life  with  all  the  high  hopes  which  centered 
in  him  unaccomplished." 

The  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Haydn,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  most  admirable  address  from  ex-President  Hayes,  a 
trustee  of  the  college;  and  after  a  collation,  brief  addresses  were  given 
by  President  Fairchild  of  Oberlin,  President  Bodine  of  Kenyon, 
President  White  of  Cornell,  Judge  Ranney  and  Superintendent  Hins- 
dale of  this  city,  and  others. 

The  entire  service  of  dedication,  in  all  its  parts,  was  singularly  ap- 
propriate and  impressive.  Truly  Yours, 

Anson  Smyth. 
Cleveland,  Nov.  15,  1882. 
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I  have  no  disposition  to  indulge  a  word  of  criticism  as  to  previous 
locations  of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Association.  Although  original- 
ly opposed  to  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  I  am  not  sure 
that  any  serious  mistake  was  made  in  either  the  Chautauqua  or  the 
Niagara  ventures,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  exceptional 
departures  from  established  usage. 

If,  however,  H.  in  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  '*the  managers  of 
the  Association  will  continue  to  fight  it  out  on  their  new  line  of  de- 
parture" would  urge  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  meetings  beyond 
the  lines  of  the  State,  then  I  would  say  the  advice  is  unjudicious  and 
bad.  If  by  **new  line  of  departure"  H.  would  suggest  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  as  a  general  thing  should  be  held  *  *in  nature's 
choice  places"  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  rather  than  in  the 
crowded  city  with  its  scattered  and  often  more  expensive  hotels,  then 
the  advice  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Two  "departures"  from  the  State  within  a  period  of  three  years  will 
certainly  in  the  judgment  of  most  be  regarded  as  sufficient  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  question  before  the  executive  committee  is  at  present  evidently 
narrowed  down  to  a  choice  of  places  within  the  State.  Shall  the 
choice  be  the  city  or  some  "resort  ?  " 

Both  unquestionably  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
city  meeting  may  be  the  source  of  some  local  inspiration  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press,  but  rarely  through  any  considerable  local 
attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  Again  such  city 
meetings  surroundered  by  little  to  distract  the  attention  of  members 
will  perhaps  more  carefully  attend  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  these  advantages  should  weigh 
as  against  the  superior  facilities  for  recreation  and  social  intercommu- 
nication afforded  by  the  "resort,"  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  few  resorts  in  the  country  other  than  Niagara  that  would 
seriously  distract  from  the  interest  of  a  three-days  meeting.  Perhaps 
on  the  whole  that  is  the  best  location  which  will  secure  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  the  teachers  of  the  State  both  from  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. The  city  will  furnish  few  attractions  for  the  city  teacher.  The 
element  of  expense  will  always  be  the  most  important  consideration, 
for  all  classes  of  teachers. 

If  the  Association  is  to  come  to  the  north  part  of  the  State  it  should 
unquestionably  go  to  some  lake  shore  or  island  resort  rather  than  to 
any  city. 

Put-in-Bay  seems  to  have  had  its  day.  The  last  meeting  there  was 
certainly  not  a  brilliant  success  as  to  attendance.  There  are  teachers 
who  will  not  go  there.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  place 
along  the  lake  shore  more  desirable  and  less  expensive  than  "Lake- 
side." The  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  running  within  a  half-dozen  miles  of 
the  place,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Blooming- 
ton  and  Indiana,  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  Tuscarawas  Valley^  all  cen- 
tering upon  Sandusky  or  adjacent  ports  make  it  easily  accessible  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

The  expense  at  farthest  need  not  exceed  $1.50  per  day  and  may  be 
made  much  less  by  those  who  choose  to  do  so.  This  seems  to  be  the 
place  to  secure  the  attendance  of  country  teachers.  Teachers  might 
stay  here  a  week  or  ten  days  for  what  they  ordinarily  pay  at  the  State 
Associations. 

Three  boat  communications  per  day  with  Sandusky,  an  hour  distant, 
will  enable  any  one  not  satisfied  with  the  Lakeside  hotel  and  cottage 
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accommodations  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  hotels  at  Sandusky  and 
still  attend  all  the  meetings. 

The  cool  and  capacious  auditorium  with  electric  lights  for  the  even- 
ing presents  all  the  advantages  of  an  in-door  and  out-door  place  of 
meeting.  Fishing,  boating  and  bathing  facilities  are  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Put-in-Bay  and  the  other  islands  all  just  in  sight,  with 
which  there  are  daily  boat  communications,  and  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  Detroit  and  Canadian  ports,  excursions  can  easily  be  improvised. 

And  yet  if  the  teachers  in  the  central  or  south  part  of  the  State 
desire  the  Association  to  be  held  in  their  section,  I  should  say  the 
place  is  theirs  of  right.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  some 
years  since  the  Association  has  met  at  Columbus  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  State  institutions  there  would  be  objects  of  greater  interest  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  Cincin- 
nati and  Dayton  may  also  present  superior  attractions.  If  either  ot 
these  cities  desire  it,  and  that  is  the  mind  of  teachers  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State,  let  the  Association  for  this  year  be 
theirs.  R. 
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PICKED   UP    FROM  ABOUT  THE   MOUTHS   OF   MANY    MINES  TO  BE  MINTED 

INTO  SMALL  COIN  FOR  DAILY  USE. 

''In  school-work  true  principles  must  underlie  correct  practice ;  just 
as  truly  as  good  soils  underlie  the  production  of  good  grains  and 
fruits. " — Education. 

''There  is  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  benefit,  in  present- 
ing a  child  with  ideas  somewhat  beyond  his  easy  and  immediate  com- 
prehension. The  difficulties  thus  offered,  if  not  too  great  or  too 
frequent,  stimulate  curiosity  and  encourage  exertion." — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

"Thought  is  the  great  art:  thought  can  speed  faster  than  the  bird 
flies.  The  hand  of  the  artisan  may  lose  its  cunning,  but  the  discipline 
of  thought  is  personal  property  upon  which  the  grave  shall  have  no 
mortgage." — Newman  Smyth. 

"For  love  is  ever  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  as  fire  is  of  light." — 
Carlyle. 

"Of  all  consolations,  work  is  the  most  fortifying  and  the  most 
healthy,  because  it  solaces  a  man  not  by  bringing  him  ease,  but  by  re- 
quiring effort" — Taine. 
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"When  the  Greek  Anaximander  was  told  that  the  very  boys  laughed 
at  his  singing,  he  replied,  *Then,  I  must  learn  to  sing  better.*" 

**In  whatsoever  thing  thou  hast  thyself  felt  interest,  in  that  or  in 
nothing  hope  to  inspire  others  with  interest." — Carlyle, 

**We  of  old  Miletus  have  been  always  taught  that  words  should  be 
subordinate  to  ideas,  and  we  never  place  the  pedestal  on  the  head  of 
the  statue." — Landor, 

Indignation  may  often  be  averted,  offense  avoided,  or,  good  will 
secured,  by  the  choice  of  smooth  words;  or  the  reverse  effect  may  be 
produced  by  I  he  use  of  opprobrious  epithets. — Schuyler. 

What  is  done  for  effect  is  seen  to  be  done  for  effect ;  what  is  done 
for  love  is  felt  to  be  done  for  love.  A  man  inspires  affection  and 
honor,  because  he  was  not  lying  in  wait  for  these. — Emerson, 

^^Epitonu  is  good  privately  for  himselfe  that  doth  worke  it,  but  ill 
commonlie  for  all  other  that  use  other  men's  labor  therein  :  a  sillie  poor 
kind  of  studie,  not  unlike  to  the  doing  of  those  poor  folke,  which 
neyther  till,  nor  sowe,  nor  reap  themselves,  but  gleane  by  stealth, 
upon  other  men's  ground.  Such  have  empty  barns,  for  deare  years." — 
Ascham, 


NOTES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  South-western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held 
on  the  28th  of  October,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  demands  that  its  next  session  be 
held  at  some  central  point  in  Ohio..  The  fact  is  that  the  aforesaid 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  is  not  in  a  very  vigorous  state  of  health, 
and  its  present  unhealthful  condition  is  the  result  of  certain  peregrina- 
tions which  it  has  lately  taken  to  Chautauqua  and  Niagara.  Travelling 
in  foieign  parts,  however  beneficial  to  individual  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, has  not  proved  wholesome  for  the  body  itself.  Let  us  meet 
next  July,  say  in  Columbus,  for  a  two-days'  session,  and  there  and 
then,  restore  the  old  Association  to  its  pristine  vigor  and  usefulness. 

L.  D.  B, 


In  printing  * 'Five-years'  certificates,"  you  omitted  the  hyphen.  (An 
oversight  of  the  proof-reader. — Ed.)  I  think  it  should  be  used,  for  the 
reason  given.  The  only  use  of  marks,  in  printing,  is  that  the  reader 
may  readily  and  certainly  know  what  the  writer  means.     In  regard  to 
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**United  States  bonds"  I  have  no  objection  to  have  it  written  as  you 
print  it.  Strictly,  however,  a  hyphen  should  be  used  between 
''United"  and  ''States."  Wilson  says,  "Those  parts  of  the  names  of 
places  which,  according  to  the  usual  construction,  are  disconnected, 
should  be  united  by  a  hyphen  when  they  are  employed  as  adjectives ; 
as,  'New-England  people.' "  Goold  Brown  says  about  as  follows: 
That  there  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  inserting  the  hyphen  in  compound 
names  when 'they  are  employed  as  adjectives.  The  phrase  "New 
London  Bridge"  can  ^e  unaerstood  only  of  a  new  bridge  at  London ; 
and  if  we  intend  by  it  a  bridge  at  New  London,  we  must  say,  "the 
New-London  Bridge."  With  ''United  States  bonds,"  no  mistake  can 
be  made,  and  the  hyphen  is  not  necessary.  R.  B,  M. 

Why  does  R.  B.  M.  use  the  apostrophe  in  "Five  years  certificates" 
and  not  in  "United  States  Bonds?" — Ed. 

Five-years'  certificates  is  not  correct.  Would  R.  B.  M.  say  ten-feefs 
poles,  five-cents^  stamps,  ten-dollars'  notes,  etc.  ? 

The  use  of  our  best  writers  seems  to  be  to  put  the  noun  of  such 
compounds  in  the  singular.  Examples :  ten-foot  pole,  five-cent  stamp, 
five-year  certificate,  etc.  L.  H.  W. 


TWIN    GRACES. 

The  sunlight  of  sympathy  should  never  be  denied  by  any  teacher. 
It  is,  like  mercy,  twice  blessed,  "blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
receives."     We,  as  teachers,  have  to  do  with  tender  plants,  and 

"As  tender  plants, 
Deprived  of  sunlight  in  tlieir  needful  hour, 
Wither  and  die,  ere  grown  to  perfect  flower. 
So  impulses  of  good,  in  youthful,  untaught  hearts, 
Denied  that  warmth  which  sympathy  imparts. 
Chill  .at  their  birth,  and  in  their  place  upsprings 
A  rapid  growth  of  evil,  noxious  things." 

But  cheerfulness  is  not  less  important  than  sympathy.  The  pupil 
readily  reflects  its  magical  influence.  There  is  brightness  in  both  these 
words.     I  like  the  poet's  thought  of  cheerfulness  : 

"It  is  life's  sunshine;  and  with  sympathy  combined, 

Hath  magic  influence  upon  the  mind ; 

Its  presence  holds  despondency  at  bay, 

Keeps  young  the  heart,  and  brightens  all  our  way." 

Gallon,  0,  Jam^s  J^.  I^ASLEy. 


5^4  Nates  and  CriHdsms. 

One  of  the  most  unburiness-like  performances  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  common  schools  in  Ohio  is  that  of  repeatedly  ex- 
amining teachers.  The  clergyman,  the  physician  and  the  attorney, 
each  passes  a  single  examination  and  then  he  must  depend  upon  his 
own  efforts  for  success.  But  the  poor,  despised  school  teacher  must 
be  examined,  on  the  average,  once  every  eighteen  months.  This  is 
an  indignity  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  rebel  against.  Let 
the  State  fix  a  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  to  attain,  and 
when  this  standard  has  been  reached  let  them  be  certificated 
for  life,  or  during  good  behavior.  Then  we  shall  have  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  profession  of  teaching.  L.  D.  B. 

The  State  of  Ohio  does  just  what  L.  D.  B.  suggests,  through  its 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 


THAT   DISJOINTED    INFINITIVE. 

It  can  not  be  gainsaid,  we  think,  that,  as  a  rule,  most  of  the  best 
writers  of  English  seldom  insert  an  adverb  between  the  infinitive  and 
its  governing  preposition ;  but  so  many  do  it  occasionally  that  it  raises 
a  doubt  whether  the  rule  against  it  is  a  rule.  Two  correspondents 
have  favored  the  query  in  the  October  Monthly  with  a  reply.  R.  B. 
M.  does  not  maintain  the  rule.  We  are  to  understand,  I  think,  that 
E.  S.  C.  does  acknowledge  its  force,  and  gives  an  historical  reason 
therefor. 

In  our  pure  infinitive — the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb — we  have, 
usually,  two  words,  e.  g.,  to  sing,  as  the  exact  equivalent  of  one  word, 
singatty  and  it  seems  like  vivisection  to  part  them.  But  in  our  gerun- 
dial  infinitive — ^the  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed,  we  have  almost  no 
change  from  the  old  form,  ^^Uteode  se  saedere  his  said  id  sawenne.**  Is 
there  any  stronger  objection,  so  far  as  etymology  is  concerned,  to  in- 
serting an  adverb  in  this  form,  than  to  the  numberless  examples  of  this 
form :  ''Thou  shalt  surely  die  ? ''  In  each  we  have  an  infinitive  after 
some  antecedent  which  demands  such  a  following. 

As  far  as  my  reading  of  Landor  has  gone — to  whom  E.  S.  C.  refers, 
and  a  taste  for  whom  some  critics  make  a  criterion  of  culture — he 
avoids  the  use  of  an  adverb  in  the  disputed  place.  B, 


The  Ohio  Legislature  should  know  that  three  out  of  every  four  of 
the  professional  teachers  of  the  State  are  in  favor  of  the  township  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  duty  of  these  teachers  to  explain  this  system  to  their 
neighbors  who  are  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  done  the 
necessary  legal  enactment  can  be  easily  secured.  Don't  fail  to  see 
your  Representatives  and  Senators.  L.  D.  B 
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In  the  late  civil  war  in  our  country  there  were  men  "Who  were  skil- 

jirs  ful  in  commanding  a  single  brigade,  division  or  corps,  but  when  placed 

onr  in   command  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  troops,  were  failures. 

as  It  is  so  with  teachers.     There  are  those  who  can  govern  and  teach  a 

ros  small  school  successfully,  but  who  are  unequal  to   the  occasion  when 

lis.  placed   in   charge  of  large  numbers.     Teachers  like  generals  should 

k  x>bey  the  famous  precept  of  Solon — know  thyself.  L.  D.  B. 
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ait;  The  writer  ventured  the  prediction,  in  an  educational  convention,  a 

^  few  months  ago,  that  a  hundred  years  hence  our  present  cumbrous, 

\  slow  system  of  penmanship  will  have  been  abandoned,  and  phono- 

graphic writing  be  substituted.  Possibly  this  prophecy,  as  to  the 
limit  of  time,  is  a  little  rash ;  but  otherwise  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  fulfillment,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  persistence  of  human  prog- 
ress. In  the  meantime,  why  not  make  some  improvements  in  our 
present  system  ?  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  writing  any  given 
quantity  of  manuscript  is  now  taken  up  in  crossing  the  Vs  and  dotting 
the  fs.  There  exists  in  this  country  a  National  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Penmen.  Why  do  not  they  invent  new  characters  instead  of 
those  named,  which  will  easily  unite  with  the  other  script  letters,  and 
which  will  not  need  a  dot  or  a  cross  ?  There  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  such  characters  into  general  use,  for  they  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  one.  Other  improvements  in  the  way  of 
speed  and  legibility  in  writing  would  be  to  shorten  the  loop-letters, 
and  to  reject  every  line  thrown  in  for  mere  ornament.  The  only  two 
features  worthy  of  consideration  in  any  system  of  penmanship  are 
speed  and  legibility;  everything  that  goes  to  interfere  with  either  of 
these  should  be  cast  out  mercilessly.  H. 


ID- 

er  QUERIES. 

1.  Is  the  natural  philosophy  before  me  correct  when  it  says,  that 
^           the  barometer  falls  on  the  approach  of  a  storm  because  the  atmosphere 

is  lighter  ?  C. 

2.  Why  did  Dickens  capitalize  so  many  words  ?  C. 

I"  3.     In  the  description  of  himself  in  the  ''Fable  for  Critics,"  what 

does  Lowell  mean  by  saying,  **he  had  rather  rattle  away  at  the  head 
of  a  march  to  the  last  new  Jerusalem  ^ "  ,  C. 

4.     How  many  arms  full  does  the  boy  bring  in  who  is  told  to  get 
two  arm -fulls  of  wood  ?  C. 

Does  not  something  depend  on  whether  the  boy  is  obedient  ?  — Ed. 


5^6  Queries. 

5.  What  does  Lowell  mean  by  the  lines  : 

**0r  wast  Thou,  then,  an  ebbing  tide  that  left 
Strewn  with  dead  miracle  those  eldest  shores, 
For  men  to  dry,  and  dryly  lecture  on, 
Thyself  henceforth  incapable  of  flood  ?  " 

found  about  the  middle  of  "The  Cathedral  ?  '*  C. 

6.  How  old  is  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  children  to  read? 

7.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  dollar  mark  ?  F. 

8.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  a  religious  jour- 
nalist to  the  use  of  *  Three  First"  and  "Two  Last"  as  of  questionable 
accuracy.  To  my  astonishment  he  meets  me  with  authorities  of  un- 
questionable scholarship.  I  can  reply  with  the  same  kind  of  argu- 
ment, but  it  leaves  the  question  unsettled.  What  is  the  common  law 
on  this  subject?"  R.  L.  G. 

9.  The  solution  to  a  problem  is  placed  on  a  black-board  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  class — why  should  it  be  explained?     What  is  to  be  gained  by 

it?    Why  wouldn't  you  have  solutions  explained? 

William  Hoover. 

10.  In  the  November  number  of  the  Monthly  the  editor  makes 
an  allusion  to  ''training  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot."  I  wish  to  ask 
what  the  figure  "to  shoot"  represents.  Whether  it  means  for  the  idea 
to  shoot  as  from  a  gun,  or  to  shoot  like  a  tree  .or  plant  in  springtime. 

W.  W.  C. 


Because  the  teaching  of  our  schools  is  non-sectarian,  it  need  not 
therefore  be  non-religious.  There  is  a  religion,  which  lies  outside  of 
the  sects,  which  embraces  them  all.  Our  government  was  the  first  to 
repudiate  Church  and  State,  but  it  did  not  thus  repudiate  all  religion, 
by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  then  showed  the  world  for  the 
first  time  a  wide  view  of  religion,  a  view  that  took  in  all  sects,  that 
covered  the  weaknesses  of  all  with  a  mantle  of  charity,  and  then  per- 
ceived only  the  good  of  which  all  have  a  share.  Sects  may  perish,  but 
religion  lives.  And  that  religion  which  as  a  law  of  love  and  holiness, 
works  in  the  individual  character,  eliminating  its  imperfection,  and 
molding  society  through  its  influence  over  the  individual,  this  religion 
holds  its  power  over  the  hearts  of  men,  whatever  the  changes,  rise  and 
fall  of  sects  may  be.  This  religion  might  be  daily  taught  in  the  schools, 
with  no  one  to  say  it  nay.  Let  the  teacher  prepare  to  impart  and  ex- 
emplify it,  and  few  will  murmur  and  none  forbid. — Present  Age. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITORIAL  LETTER. 

Acting  upon  the  advice  which  we  often  give  without  stint  to  other  youthful 
members  of  the  pro-  vocation,  we  were  present  at  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  with  many  of  our  vocational — it  is  somewhat  unhandy  that  we 
are  not  a  profession,  but  use  will  polish  up  the  other  word — friends. 

As  promised  in  the  papers,  Superintendent  Stevenson,  with  his  captains  of 
hundreds  and  of  fifties,  likewise  the  hundreds  and  the  fifties,  was  "at  home*' 
Friday  morning,  to  receive  visitors,  and  show  them  how  the  educational  wheels 
go  round  in  the  schools  of  Columbus.  Everybody  seemed  pleased  with  what 
he  saw ;  and  many  attended  the  beautiful  and  impressive  service  which  ushers 
in  the  day  at  the  high  school,  and  thence  traversed  down  the  years  to  the  D 
primary.  An  impartial  inspector,  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  must  con- 
clude that  excellent  work  is  doing  at  the  Buckeye  Capital. 

With  true  pedagogic  promptness,  the  teachers  (about  five  hundred  of  Gail 
Hamilton's  educational  tramps),  gathered  at  the  high-school  hall,  all  along  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock,  for  the  opening  of  the  Association. 

The  program,  as  published  last  month,  in  the  Ed.  Monthly,  was  followed 
out  from  invocation  to  motion  to  adjourn,  except  that  Supt.  W.  J.  White  was  not 
present,  detained  by  sickness  in  his  family. 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  Mr.  Stevenson  declared  that  the  presence  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  Columbus  teachers  was,  to  the  members  from  other 
cities  and  townst  and  especially  to  those  from  the  small  towns  and  country 
districts,  the  best  assurance  of  welcome. 

Teachers  are  everywhere  welcome.  For  no  one  has  the  intelligent  citizen  a 
kinder  greeting,  nor  the  thoughtful  parent  a  warmer  place  in  his  heart. 

To  no  body  of  men  and  women  would  our  Board  of  Education  have  granted 
more  gladly  the  use  of  this  building. 

With  his  usual  correct  taste  the  speaker  abstained  from  the  discussion  of 
educational' topics  in  a  welcoming  address,  and  after  an  expression  of  his 
desire  that  the  occasion  might  be  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all,  he  closed 
as  he  began,  with  simple  words  of  cordial  welcome. 

In  way  of  reply.  Major  White's  place  was  filled,  at  least  his  time  was  occu- 
pied, by  a  speech  from  the  undersigned.  Sweet  modesty's  sake  prevents  any 
quotations  from  what  ought  to  have  been  said,  further  than  that  with  all  the 
assurance  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  we  always  made  our  fathers'  sons  welcome,  and 
should  do  so  now ;  especially  as  the  freedom  oi  the  city  had  been  extended  to 
us  in  something  nobler  than  a  gold  snuff-box — the  usual  vehicle  for  proffering 
such  courtesy  to  distinguished  visitors — namely,  in  words  fitly  spoken,  ''Apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
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The  President,  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  was  introduced  and  proceeded  to 
the  reading  of  his  inaugural,  a  very  sensible,  carefully  thought-out  paper,  con- 
cerning education,  teaching  and  teachers ;  the  paramount  influence  of  the  first 
as  a  nation-builder  and  society-preserver ;  the  demands  of  the  second  as  a 
science  and  a  skilled  art ;  and,  of  the  last,  the  requisites  for  a  proper  outfit,  if 
the  teacher  is  to  perform  his  lofty*  mission  of  developing  true  men  and  women, 
and  by  a  subtle  alchemy  transform  the  misdirected  energy  which  men  call  mis- 
chief, into  heart-full  earnestness  and  holy  ambition. 

Of  Mr.  C.  L.  Loos's  paper  on  "English  Literature  in  Common  Schools,"  the 
prominent  point  was  that  the  development  of  a  pure  literary  taste  is  one  of  the 
best  things  which  a  teacher  can  do  for  his  pupils,  and  that  if  this  be  true,  the 
objection  based  on  lack  of  time  is  not  valid.  We  spend  time  on  matters  whose 
importance  is  trifling  in  contrast.  Tbe  paper  was  logical  and  eloquent,  and 
was  followed  by  Miss  Florence  Baker's  discussion  of  the  same  topic,  wherein 
was  despicted  the  urgent  need  of  special  and  general  preparation  on  the  teach- 
er's part,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  devotion,  one  of  the  hardest  of 
which  to  surmount  being  the  monument  of  reports,  yearly,  monthly,  weekly, 
may  I  say  hourly  ?  and  another  lion  in  the  way  the  diminutive  salary  which 
the  teacher  must  draw  upon  for  the  sinews  of  this  war. 

These  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Gordon  of  Dayton,  Harter  of  Sid- 
ney, and  Burns  of  Lancaster. 

The  musical  social  was  well  attended.  The  social  element  did  not  abound, 
for  there  we  sat  and  let  the  sounds  of  music  creep  in  our  ears  while  soft  still- 
ness and  the  night  became  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony,  but  we  took  no  other 
notes.  The  length  of  the  musical  side  of  the  entertainment,  if  in  excess,  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  managers,  as  nearly  every  performer  was  called  out  with 
an  tncwt^  or  a  6w,  as  Hamerton  says  they  say  in  France. 

Saturday,  A.  M. 

"A  New  Plan  for  County  Institutes,"  by  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  was  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  day.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  *Monthly,  and  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  comment  upon  it  here  further  than  to  say  that  Mr.  D. 
J.  Snyder  opened  the  discussion  setting  forth  the  lofty  aims  of  the  teacher's 
calling  and  the  demands  of  the  hour  for  profounder  scholarship  among  the 
teachers — the  great  importance  of  county  institutes  especially  to  district  teach- 
ers without  any  aid  from  supervision — and  suggesting  that  the  institute  be 
made  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  written  work  of  pupils. 

Supt.  Stevenson  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  better  conduct  of  county  institutes.     This  committee  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Spahr,  of  the  Columbus  high  school,  made  a  vigorous  appeal  for  less 
frequent  and  longitudinal  essays  upon  the  teacher's  general  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  fewer  demonstrations  of  educational  axioms,  and  a  little  more 
of  showing  the  young  men  and  women  how  to  teach  school.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  remark  of  some  visiting  teacher  that  he  had  learned  more  in  a  day, 
looking  thro'  the  city  schools  than  in  a  week  at  an  institute. 

Prof.  Mendenhall  stated  that  the  young  man  who  had  just  spoken  was  one  of 
the  certificates  that  he  had,  floating  around;  and  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  from 
him.     But  he  kindly  reminded  the  youthful  brethren  that  it  is  often  very  diflS- 
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cult  to  find  out  just  what  they  wish  to  haye  set  before  them  when  they  come  to 
institute  or  association,  and  he  hoped  they  would  follow  the  example  just  set 
and  speak  out  in  meeting. 

But,  really,  is  there  not  a  tendency  among  the  writers  of  papers  for  educa> 
tional  gatherings  to  stake  out  a  larger  claim  than  one  short  season  will  allow 
to  work  ? 

The  paper  upon  Latin  Pronunciation,  by  Mr.  Hanna,  and  the  address  of 
Prof.  Garst,  in  discussion,  were  asked  for  by  the  Association,  that  they  might 
be  published  in  the  Monthly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  gentlemen  will 
grant  the  request.  The  paper  was  an  example  of  what  a  teacher  may  find 
time  to  do,  who  acknowledges  the  fair  demands  upon  him  of  his  subject  and 
of  his  audience.  The  address  was  a  healthy  innovation  upon  the  common 
plan  of  "opening  the  discussion,'*  abounding  in  evidences  of  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  and  of  having  listened  with  a  critic's  ear  to  the  paper  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  election  of  our 
worthy  friend,  Wm.  Richardson,  of  Chillicothe,  to  be  President  in  1883,  and  a 
few  fraternal  words  from  President  Scott,  of  the  State  University,  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  straitened  condition  of  the  treasury,  and  a  collection,  another  session 
of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was.  B. 

Lancaster,  Nov.  6,  1882. 


If  there  is  any  teacher  in  Ohio  who  has  not  seen  the  comet  let  him  please 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  is  obliging  enough  now  to  come  round,  and  its 
tail  unfold,  pretty  fairly  in  the  south  about  the  mystic  hour  of  five  A.  M. 

Unlike  most  earthly  shows  it  far  exceeds  anything  down  in  the  bills.  Rather, 
it  seems  to  have  had  no  advance  agent ;  and  though  it  is  a  mighty  volume, 
there  was  no  thundering  in  the  index.  Jupiter,  up  by  the  summer  solstice, 
and  Saturn,  sporting  round  about  the  Pleiades,  were  looking,  in  planetary 
amazement,  at  the  presumptuous  stranger  this  morning. 


A  certain,  or  uncertain,  jocular  speaker  announced  to  his  hearers  that  there 
is  one  place  in  this  heartless  world  where  you  can  always  find  charity,  namely, 
the  dictionary.  But  there  is  one  place  in  this  wordy  world  where  you  can  not 
always  be  sure  you  will  find  a  dictionary,  namely,  the  school-room.  Then, 
even  charity  feels  like  borrowing  a  sounding  brass  and  pounding  on  it  to  call 
attention  of  the  powers  that  be.  And  sometimes  when  the  book  is  present  in 
the  body,  the  question  arises:  For  what  good?  Surely  of  little,  if  it«  whole 
duty  is  to  lie  quiet,  and  furnish  a  pedestal  for  divers  other  books,  a  half-empty 
chalk-box,  and  possibly,  a  tumbler  with  a  middle-aged  bouquet  in  it. 

One  of  the  habits  which  go  to  compose  a  teacher  is  that  of  chal- 
lenging every  word,  in  text-book,  magazine,  on  the  tongue  of  the  "gentleman 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat,"  that  is  strange  or  appears  to  be  incorrectly  used, 
and  demanding  of  the  dictionary  that  it  be  umpire.  Doubtless  he  will  still 
commit  errors  himself,  but  the  number  of  them  year  by  year,  will  be  a  decreas- 
ing series. 
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The  teachers  who  are  guilty  of  the  most  frequent  and  most  atrocious  ver- 
bicide  are  often  those  who  feel  most  serenely  innocent. 

The  dictionary  should  be  always  handy.  Its  lids,  like  the  pearly  gates  of 
gospel  grace,  should  stand,  or  lie,  wide  open. 

Signs  of  steady,  hourly  use,  not  abuse,  like  the  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs,  or 
the  scars  of  a  veteran,  are  the  dictionary's  proofs  of  active  service. 

Each  teacher  may  be  sure  that  he  uses  some  words  improperly,  and  to  that 
extent  is  sowing  error.  A  great  English  writer  and  critic  declares  :  "Next  in 
criminality  to  him  who  violates  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  he  who  violates  the 
language^ 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth  ;  and  truths  hardly  sown  in  the  minds, 
or  at  least  in  the  memories  of  our  pupils,  while  the  soil  is  not  warmed  by  a 
desire  for  knowledge,  nor  stirred  by  the  hoe  of  practise,  nor  moistened  by  the 
dew  of  encouragement,  taketh  no  root  and  groweth  not ;  nay,  after  not  many 
days,  thou  shalt  diligently  search  for  it  and  the  seed  itself  can  not  be  found, 
though,  verily,  the  soil  may  have  waxed  a  little  richer   from  the  decay  thereof. 

The  excuse  for  the  foregoing  is  the  fact  that  a  class  in  astronomy  has  just 
shown  that  some  of  its  members  do  not  now  know  that  dividing  by  sixteen  will 
give  the  same  result  as  dividing  by  four,  and  that  quotient  by  four. 

How  much  seed  falls  by  the  way,  and  what  a  flock  of  fowls  are  in  waiting ! 
Truly,  thought  hath  wings  and  knoweth  well  how  to  use  them. 


Now,  while  the  topic  of  post-certificate  reading  is  up  for  discussion.,  per- 
chance for  action,  a  work  has  issued  from  the  press,  which,  without  rashness, 
I  may  assert  every  schoolmaster  ought  to  read.  It  is  Schuyler's  Psychology. 
While  the  State  Association  is  getting  ready  to  lay  out  a  track,  can't  we  young 
fellows  have  a  little  fun  of  our  own  ?  How  many  will  promise  to  read  this 
book  before  the  next  meeting?  Send  card,  so  saying,  to  Box  70,  Lancaster,  0. 
Then  we'll  have  a  class-meeting  next  summer,  narrate  our  experience,  and 
supplement  the  book.     The  Monthly  will  print  the  na^es  of  the  class. 

Add  Chaucer's  Prologue,  Comus,  The  Merchant,  Ivanhoe,  Carlyle's  Burns 
and  Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings.     That  will  do  very  well  for  a,  start. 

**And  if  ye  voucliesauf  that  it  be  so, 
Telle  me  anoon.  withouteu  words  moo." 


Into  the  columns  of  the  Monthly  hath  stealthily  crept  a  pun.  It  is  on  page 
475,  and  is  over  the  initials  M.  R.  A.  It  may  be  the  sad  result  of  an  unau- 
thorized italization,  but  I  call  our  readers  to  witness  that  my  hand  is  innocent. 
It  could  not  have  appeared  in  the  editorial  department. 


The  ninety-and-nine  parable  is  beautiful  and  true,  but  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  who  has  forty-seven  faithful  pupils,  and  three  ne'er-do  wells  who 
shed  instruction  as  the  proverbial  duck  does  water,  should  draw  no  comfort 
from  the  dutiful  behavior  of  the  majority,  but  constantly  groan  out  jeremiads 
over  the  other  fellows. 
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The  uneasy  chair  has  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  ia  which  there  are  about 
a  half-dozen  sentences  beginning  with  feel,  shall  have,  and  so  on,  without  any 
direct  showing  of  who  feels,  and  so  on.  This  is,  I  suppose,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  egotism,  but  is  not  the  absence  of  the  ego  more  noticeable  than  the 
plain  Ifeelj  I  have  f  Let  me  say  to  my  young  friend  it  would  be  a  capital 
idea  to  give  subjects  to  his  verbs  of  the  first  person. 


The  Science  of  Education  in  one  respect,  is  like  the  curve  represented  by 
one  of  the  higher  equations.  It  is,  but  up  to  this  time,  no  one  has  started  out 
with  real  axioms  and  proved  facts  for  his  data  and  reached,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, the  Q.  E.  D.  Assumed  axioms  and  hypothetical  facts  have  lead  investi- 
gators, or  at  least  writers,  in  widely  different  directions  in  search  of  the  proper 
order  and  the  exact  value  of  studies,  for  knowledge  and  for  discipline,  and  of 
when  and  how  the  child  may  best  be  taught. 


From  over  the  hills  comes  an  echo  of  Gratiano's  question  :  **Why  should  a 
man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster?" 
That  is,  if  alabaster  grandsire  ever  sat  before  a  class  of  pupils  with  elevat- 
ed pedal  extremity  and  a  general  posture  of  artistic  awkwardness.  Teachers, 
carelessly  or  thoughtlessly,  often  do  what  would  be  intolerable  in  their  pupils. 
By  what  right  ? 


Sometimes,  round  on  the  northern  side  of  the  pedagogic  tree,  where  the  sun 
seldom  comes,  there  grows  a  sour  fruit ;  to-wit,  a  habit  of  finding  fault  with 
pupils  in  presence  of  any  visitor  who  may  chance  to  step  in.  Turn  the  tree 
around. 


Just  when  a  person  was  feeling  comfortable  comes  a  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  with  a  prependix  of  sketches  of  the  Association  line  of  Pres- 
idents and  their  pictures.  And  shall  the  Ohio  Association  longer  live  at  this 
poor  dying  rate,  with  the  "counterfeits"  of  her  Presidents  all  scattered  around, 
and  such  pictures  too! 


A  new  work  on  the  English  Sentence,  which  has  arisen  above  our  western 
horizon,  gives  first  in  a  list  of  non-facitotes,  "Do  not  use  had  better  or  had 
rather  for  would  better  or  would  rather.''  It  may  be  impartial  not  to  use  had 
"for"  would;  but  how  about  using  the  one  form  of  expression,  if  it  is  not  "for* 
the  other  ? 

Had  better  and  had  rather  are -good  idiomatic  English,  and  also  are  used  by 
classic  English  writers. 

"I  had  rather  be  alone,"  was  the  wish  of  old  Timon.  Doubtless,  the  thought, 
myself  to  be  alone  is  *had,''  possessed  in  preference  to  the  other  thought,  my- 
self to  be  in  company.  The  thought,  or  preference,  is  the  thing  "had,"  and  is 
to  be  realized  by  the  other  fellow's  going  away. 
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The  young  man  who  does  the  office  spelling -did  a  bad  job  for  me  on  the 
name  of  the  poet  Spenser  last  month. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  Supt.  A.  T.  Wiles  of  the  Newport  schools  for  a  copy 
of  his  late  report.    Wiles  is  a  Buckeye  abroad. 


The  Catalogue  of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School  is  a  very  complete  and  satis- 
factory document.     Prof.  Gilchrist  is  a  man  of  method  as  well  as  of  methods. 


The  old  masters  who  taught  their  pupils  to  talk  smartly  and  even  critically 
about  authors  whom  they  had  never  read  may  have  thought  that  they  were 
doing  a  goodly  work,  but  if  so,  "They  builded  tror»e — a  great  deal — than  they 
knew."  Examining  even  the  cleverest  guide  books  does  not  put  into  one's 
veins  the  health  of  benign  climates.  If  a  boy  reads  one  genuine  book  and 
thus  comes  to  visit  the  wide  and  breezy  uplands  of  thought  for  himself  it  is 
worth  the  study  of  a  dozen  hand-books.  If  it  be  profitable  to  study  literature 
at  all,  then  there  is  no  method  comparable  with  that  of  letting  genius  tell  its 
own  delightful  story.  E.  S.  C. 


In  her  very  readable  and  often  luminous  Memoirs^  Miss  Caroline  Fox  relates 
that  when  Carlyle  delivered  his  impressive  lectures  in  London,  some  forty 
years  ago,  certain  ladies  were  observed  with  note-book  in  hand,  busily  engaged 
in  taking  down  the  dates.  The  deep  current  of  the  great  speaker's  eloquence 
and  wisddm  might  pass  by  unheeded,  but  the  dates  at  least  must  be  saved. 
Well,  even  in  the  schools  we  are  working  away  frOm  a  spirit  like  that.  We 
are  willing  to  use  dates  as  admirable  landmarks,  but  we  know  that  history 
must  be  a  tolerably  fair  portraiture  of  a  people's  life,  or  it  it  nothing.  It  thus 
happens  that  the  best  teachers  are  beginning  to  illuminate  the  old  story  with 
all  kinds  of  side-lights,  and  clear-sighted  children  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  real  is,  after  all,  the  most  attractive  reading.  E.  S.  C. 


The /n<cr-Oc«aw  is  gratified  to  observe  the  demand  for  a  good  supply  of 
reference  books  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  an  acad- 
emy or  high  school  without  a  reference  library  is  unworthy  of  any  community 
claiming  credit  for  even  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence.  How  to  use  books 
is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  all  knowledge,  for  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
student  becomes  heir  to  the  results  of  other  men's  investigations,  and  in  a 
sense  secures  them  for  his  teachers.  To  induct  young  people  into  the  art  of 
handling  all  books,  notning  could  be  better  adapted  than  practice  in  the  use  of 
well-chosen  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  other  works  of  reference. 
When  the  learner  has  been  taught  to  use  these  right,  it*wili  not  take  long  for 
him  to  learn  how  to  make  use  of  a  full  and  complete  library,  for  all  that  can 
be  extracted  from  it  on  any  subject  he  may  select. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

This  number  completes  the  thirty-Jirst  year  of  the  Monthly.  Through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  these  years  it  has  held  on  its  way,  making  its  regular  visits 
to  its  readers  without  interruption  or  the  omission,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  a 
single  issue.  Its  influence  in  shaping  and  giving  tone  to  popular  education  in 
Ohio,  and  in  stimulating  and  cheering  the  workers,  cannot  be  estimated.  We 
are  sure  it  has  done  a  noble  work  in  the  past  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
those  who  have  had  the  responsibility  of  its  management. 

The  single  aim  of  the  present  management  is  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Monthly  by  making  it  more  and  more  practical  and  immediate- 
ly helpful  to  those  who  most  need  its  help.  The  measure  of  our  success  hither- 
to in  the  execution  of  this  purpose  is  known  to  our  readers.  We  hope  to  im- 
prove with  experience. 

The  encouragement  received  thus  far,  both  in  words  and  deeds,  exceeds  our 
expectation.  We  feel  assured  of  the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State  beyond  our  deserts;  and  we  already  feel  a  personal  friendly  inter- 
est in  every  one  of  pur  readers. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  !  May  you  live  long, 
and  your  lives  be  true  and  noble  and  happy. 


A  considerable  number  of  subscriptions  expire  with  this  issue.  We  trust 
every  one  will  send  in  a  prompt  renewal  and  from  one  to  a  dozen  new  sub- 
scriptions with  it.  Any  who  wish  to  discontinue  will  please  to  notify  us  by 
postal  card.  We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  all  desire  to  continue!  who  do 
not  give  notice  before  the  issue  of  the  January  number. 


Read  the  advertisements.     There  are  several  new  ones. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— A  new  edition  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  partly  rewritten 
and  thoroughly  revised,  is  going  through  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

•  — No  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Hamilton,  O.  receives,  at  present,  less 
than  $500  per  annum.  No  distinction  is  made  between  primarj^  and  interme- 
diate teachers  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 

— Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  in  a  recent  address  in  New  Haven,  declared  that  in  his 
experience  of  examining  several  hundred  applicants  for  the  position  of  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  he  had  always  found  those  who  were  proficient  in  the 
study  of  grammar  the  best  teachers. 

— Superintendent  Hinsdale  has  recommended  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  study  of  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  for  the  want  of  a  special  teacher 
of  that  branch,  believing  that  the  time  spent  in  drawing  without  a  special 
teacher  is  not  spent  profitably.  The  Board  of  Education  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation. 
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— The  Putnam  Countj  Institute  was  held  at  Wauseon  for  one  week,  com- 
mencing October  23.  Enrollment,  115.  Instructors,  H.  M.  Parker,  J.  W. 
Dowd,  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  W.  B.  Owen,  E.  P.  Ewers,  and  J.  H.  Scott.  Our  in- 
formant says  the  day  and  evening  lectures  of  Professors  Dowd  and  Parker 
were  particularly  instructive  and  interesting. 

— The  teachers  of  the  Ironton  schools  have  organized  a  City  Teachers'  As- 
sociation. They  meet  once  each  month  and  have  papers  and  discussions  on 
professional  topics  and  matters  of  general  culture ;  also  an  address  by  some 
member  of  the  other  professions  or  some  citizen.  These  with  music  inter- 
spersed afford  a  very  profitable  and  agreeable  afternoon.  F. 

— Women  are  now  eligible  to  school  offices  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Wyoming, 
and  to  any  office  in  Wisconsin  except  State  Superintendent.  Mississippi  has 
a  State  Board  of  Education,  which  includes  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  eight  other  persons,  one  of  whom  is  a  woman.     The  world  moves. 

— The  Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Freedmen 
have  tendered  the  general  agency  of  the  fund  to  Rev.  Dr.  Hay  good,  of  Oxford, 
Georgia,  and  he  has  accepted.  He  is  said  to  possess  eminent  fitness  for  the 
work  thus  assigned  him.  The  Trustees  have  made  several  suggestions  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  existing  institutions,  which  shall 
give  instruction  in  manual  arts  as  well  as  mental  training. 

— The  National  Normal^  published  at  Lebanon,  0.,  was  purchased  by  E.  E. 
White,  in  1874,  and  merged  in  the  National  Teacher.  It  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance again,  under  its  former  editor,  Mr.  R.  H.  Holbrook,  starting  just 
where  it  left  off  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  The  last  number  issued  in  1874  was 
Vol.  VI,  October,  No.  10.  The  new  number  just  issued  is  Vol.  VI,  November, 
No.  11.  Each  monthly  issue  is  to  contain  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year.  Are  we  to  infer  from  the  reappearance 
of  the  Normal  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  White  have  been  ful- 
filled?   How  is  this,  brother  Holbrook? 

— The  Sandusky  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  annual  session  for  one 
week,  beginning  October  30.  J.  Fraise  Richard  and  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  were  our 
instructors.  Thos.  Harvey  was  engaged  to  assist  the  above  named  gentlemen 
but  on  account  of  severe  illness  in  his  family,  was  obliged  to  disappoint  us. 
Col.  De  Wolf  and  Prof.  Richard  were  the  evening  lecturers.  There  were  107 
in  attendance,  and  the  institute  was  quite  interesting  and  profitable.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  are :  John  W.  Worst,  President ;  F.  Jay  Tinney, 
Vice  President ;  J.  B.  Loveland,  Secretary  and  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  A.  W. 
Atkinson,  Chas.  S.  Woodford  and  Mary  M.  Condon,  Ex.  Com.  J.  B.  L. 

— The  seventh  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Hancock,  Hardin,  Wyandot 
and  Seneca  counties  was  held  at  Findlay,  O.,  Saturday,  Nov.  11th.  Owing  to 
sickness  and  some  misunderstanding,  quite  a  number  of  those  on  the  program 
were  absent,  but  still  an  interesting  meeting  was  held.  E.  L.  E,  Mumma,  Supt. 
of  Vanlue  schools,  read  a  very  able  paper  on  "Teaching  History."  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  J.  A.  Vail,  J.  W.  Zeller,  and  H.  S.  Lehr.  H.  S.  Lehr,  Pres.  N.  W. 
0.  N.  S.,  Ada,  0.,  then  presented  "Some  of  the   Defects  in   Teaching,"  in  a 
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manner  that  was  highly  commended  and  quite  interesting  to  the  teachers.  It 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mum  ma,  Zeller  and  Plait.  J.  A-.  Pittsford  then  read 
a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Some  Methods  of  Teaching  Language  in  Our 
Schools."  It  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Messrs.  Kagy,  Zeller,  Mumma, 
and  Miss  Ella  McClay.  Miss  Jennie  Sours,  of  Findlay,  then  presented 
"Primary  Work  in  Arithmetic."  It  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mumma,  Pitts- 
ford  and  others. 

Institute  then  elected  E.  L.  E.  Mumma,  President,  and  J.  A.  Pittsford,  Sec- 
retary, and  adjourned  to  meet  in  Carey,  March  Slst.  ISH.'J.  P. 

— The  annual  session  of  the  Crawford  County  Institute  was  held  at  Galion, 
during  the  week  commencing  Aug.  21.  The  instructors  were  Prof.  Mitchell, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Lasley,  of  Galion.  The  teachers  evinced  great  interest 
in  the  proceedings  and  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults. Prof.  Mitchell  gave  two  ver}'  interesting  lectures.  On  Wednesday  even- 
ing a  social  was  held  in  the  school  Chapel  at  which  time  a  very  interesting 
program  was  carried  out.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows :  A.  W.  Lewis,  President ;  Rena  Morrison,  Laura  Frost  and  A.  H. 
Laughbaum,  Vice  Presidents ;  Miss  Alice  Codding,  Secretary ;  and  J.  H.  Sny- 
der, Treasurer. 

— The  North-western  Ohio  Teachers*  Association  will  meet  in  Findlay, 
December  29  and  30.  Among  others  the  following  teachers  will  have  places  on 
the  program : 

*  J.  W.  Dowd,  Toledo ;  George  H.  White,  Oberlin ;  J.  C.  Light,  Ottawa ;  John 
Ogden,  Fayette;  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Columbus  Grove;  S.  J,  Kirkwood,  Wooster; 
Miss  8.  R.  Piatt,  Tiffin;  Mrs.  Eva  Maglott,  Ada;  C.  W.  Williamson,  Lima. 

Alston  Ellis,  S.  F.  De  Ford,  J.  W.  Knott,  and  J.  W.  Zeller,  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  have  about  completed  arrangements  for  the  meeting  and 
the  full  program  will  be  announced  at  an  early  day.  E. 

— Adelbert  College,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  been  formally  opened. 
The  opening  ceremonies  included  an  address  on  the  "Dawn  of  a  University," 
by  President  Oilman  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  speeches  in  bestowing 
and  accepting  the  gift  by  Mr.  Stone,  President  Cutler,  and  ex-President  Hayes, 
and  after-dinner  speeches  by  a  large  number  of  prominent  men,  chiefly  from 
Cleveland  and  its  neighborhood. 

The  two  fine  structures  occupied  by  this  institution  were  built  by  Mr.  Amasa 
Stone,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Cleveland,  and  the  College  was  named  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  son  Adelbert,  who  was  drowned  many  years  ago  when  a  student 
at  New  Haven. 

— The  subject  of  national  aid  to  public  education  was  recently  discussed  be- 
fore an  immense  assembly  brought  together  by  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation in  the  Tabernacle  at  Cleveland,  in  three  admirable  addresses — by 
eX' President  Hayes,  who  reviewed  the  history  of  the  various  measures  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  Congress,  and  presented  the  argument  from  a 
statesman's  point  of  view ;  by  President  A.  D.  White,  who  brought  many 
historical  illustrations  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  and  incidentally  proved  the 
need  of  civil  service  reform  by  showing  how  Congressmen  were  too  busy  with 
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Appointments,  under  existing  circumstances,  fairly  to  consider  such  a  question 
as  national  preventives  of  ignorance ;  and,  finally,  by  Dr.  Curry,  of  Richmond, 
who  appeared  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  engaged  in  promoting 
Southern  Education  through  the  operations  of  that  fund. 

— A  fierce  conflict  is  raging  in  France  over  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  The  liberal  provisions  of  the  new  school  law  have  excited  the  hostility 
of  the  ultramontanes.  Under  this  law  parents  are  permitted  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  state  schools,  the  free  schools,  or  to  instruct  them  at 
home.  No  religious  conditions  are  imposed,  cither  as  to  the  matter  or  the 
manner  of  education.  Even  where  children  are  taught  at  home  the  law  de- 
mands nothing  beyond  the  proof  that  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion has  been  received  by  them.  It  is  this  freedom  of  choice  that  has  excited 
the  active  hostility  of  the  church  party.  The  liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  the  government  has  not  gone  far  enough.  They  demand  the  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the  cutting  off&ll  aid  from  the  State  for 
religious  instruction. 

— The  birthday  of  William  Cullen  Bryant  was  celebrated  by  the  schools  in 
Salem,  on  Friday,  Nov.  3.  Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils  with  autumn  leaves,  golden-rod,  clematis  and  berries  from  the 
woods.  The  life  and  writings  of  Bryant  have  been  made  a  study  in  most  of 
the  rooms  since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
recitations  and  quotations  from  his  poems,  and  essays  on  bis  life  and  character. 
They  were  well  attended  by  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  schools.  It  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  our  friend  Peaslee  if  he  could  have  looked  and  seen 
the  interest  manifested  by  the  children,  and  if  he  could  know  how  even  the 
little  children  have,  through  the  influence  of  these  poems,  been  taught  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  beauties  that  nature  has  so  lavishly  scattered  around 
them.  S. 

— The  Wayne  Couiity  Teachers'  Association  held  its  Annual  Institute  at 
Smithville,  during  the  week  beginning  Oct.  23.  Instructors:  Prof  J.  A.  Brush, 
of  Mt.  Union,  Prof.  J.  D.  Luse,  of  Mentor,  and  Prof  J.  B.  Eberly,  of  Smith- 
ville. Commissioner  De  Woit'  was  present  one  day.  His  talks  and  lectures 
were  highly  appreciated.  Dr.  Kirk  wood,  of  Wooster,  delivered  a  very  interest- 
ing lecture.  This  session  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  successful  ever  held  in  the  County.  Attendance  very  good 
throughout.  Enrollment  225,  nearly  all  teachers  in  service.  A  special  feature 
was  the  attendance  of  several  clergymen.  The  Monthly  was  kindly  noticed. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  at  Wooster,  beginning  Oct.  31,  1883.  Officers 
elected :  President,  Prof  G.  W.  McGinnis ;  Vice  President,  B.  F.  Hoover ; 
Secretary,  Clara  Duval.  Executive  Committee:  B.  C.  Smith,  E.  F.  Warner 
and  S.  J.  Kirkwood.  H. 

— The  Fayette  Normal  and  Business  College  was  dedicated  on  Friday, 
Nov.  10.  A  new  building  has  been  erected  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  The  ex- 
ercises, which  continued  throughout  the  day,  were  of  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter. The  Board  of  Trustees,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  school,  and  citizens,  headed  by  the  Fayette 
Cornet  Band,    marched  in    procession  to  the  new  building.     Addresses  were 
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dc^livered  by  Hon.  C.  L.  Allen,  Commissioner  De  Wolf,  Rev.  Edward  Ander- 
son, and  by  Prof.  John  Ogden,  the  principal  of  the  school ;  and  letters  of 
regret  from  a  number  of  prominent  educators  were  read.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  institution.  The  increased  facilities  afforded  }»y  the 
new  building  will  enable  Prof.  Ogden  and  his  associates  to  realize  more  fully 
their  ideal  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  important  work.  If 
the  people  of  North-western  Ohio  will  support  the  institution  with  one  half  the 
devotion  and  persistence  of  its  principal,  its  success  is  well  assured. 

— The  Belmont  County  Teachers  Association  met  at  Glencoe,  Saturday, 
Nov.  11.  The  meeting  was  well  attended,  a  large  majority  of  those  present 
being  country  teachers.  Teachers  of  graded  schools,  in  Belmont  County,  by 
no  means  have  a  monopoly  in  profes>ional  zeal.  Indeed,  there  are  "outsiders" 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  have  not  their  legitimate  share  of  the 
article.     The  following  was  the  program  : 

Inaugural  Address President-elect,  W.  R.  Talbot. 

What  Shall  the  Harvest  Be? .- F.  A.  Drummond. 

Dinner  served  by  the  people  of  Glencoe. 

Our  English Miss  Mary  Clayland,  Bellaire. 

The  Township  System •. H.  L.  Peck,  Barnesville. 

Reading E.  B.  Thomas,  Glencoe. 

The  discussions  were  spirited  and  generally  to  the  point.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  L.  H.  Waters,  Mrs.  Gullett,  and  H.  L.  Peck,  was  appointed  to  report 
a  course  of  professional  and  literary  reading  for  Belmont  County  Teachers, 
at  the  next  meeting,  Dec.  16,  at  Bellaire.  Pedagogus. 

— The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  M.  S.  Turrill,  and  adopted  by  the 
South-western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Oct. 
28th,  1882: 

"Whereas,  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  be  held  in  December,  the  time  and  place  will  probably  be 
fixed  for  the  Annual  Meeting  of  that  Association;   and 

Whereas,  No  meeting  has  been  held  for  many  years  in  the  Central  or  South- 
ern portion  of  the  State  ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  State  Capital  has  many  advantages  and  attractions  for  a 
meeting  in  that  city;  therefore, 

Reifolced,  By  the  South-western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State  Executive  Committee,  to  recommend 
to  them  our  desire  to  have  them  hold  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Association  at  Columbus,  Dayton,  or  some  other  point  convenient  to  the  teach- 
ers of  Southern  and  Central  Ohio." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee  from  the  South- 
western Ohio  Teachers'  Association :  Messrs.  M.  S.  Turrill,  of  Cincinnati,  L. 
D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  and  W.  H.  Stewart,  of  Oxford. 

— They  have  been  holding  jubilee  recently  at  Mt.  Union  and  Alliance  over 
the  improved  condition  and  prospects  of  Mt.  Union  College.  A  few  months 
ago  it  was  announced  that  the  institution  was  greatly  embarrassed  with  debt, 
and  that  dissatisfaction  with  President  Hartshorn's  management  was  so  great 
that  the  trustees  would  permit  the  property  to  be  sold  with  a  view  to  reorganiz- 
ing the  institution.     Now,   however,   it  is  announced  that  a  sufficient  amount 
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has  been  raised  to  liquidate  the  debt;  and  the  faculty,  students,  and  friends  of 
the  College  are  jubilant.  A  grand  jubilee  meeting  was  held  in  the  College 
hall,  at  which  Lewis  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Akron,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
presided.  At  this  meeting  a  small  balance  was  raised  to  complete  the  $18,000 
needed  to  liquidate  the  debt.  The  extent  of  the  rejoicing  may  be  inferred 
from  the  concluding  part  of  the  Alliance  Leader  s  account: 

^  "The  students  and  faculty  then  marched  in  a  body  through  the  streets  of  Mt. 
Union,  and  the  business  places  were  closed,  the  citizens  participating.  Yester^ 
day  afternoon,  the  students  and  faculty  with  the  citizens  and  public  schools  of 
Mt.  Union,  marched  in  a  body  to  Alliance,  and  our  citizens  greeted  them 
nobly.  Our  public  schools  adjourned  and  came  out,  and  many  of  our  business 
places  were  closed.  Our  people  gave  them  a  grand  welcome.  Music,  resolu- 
tions and  rejoicings  prevailed.  Kcsolutions  were  adopted  expressing  confi- 
dence in  President  Hartshorn  and  the  faculty,  and  the  future  growth  and 
eminent  usefulness  of  the  college,  as  also  their  determination  to  ever  stand  by 
the  college  and  its  patrons.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  thu  citizens  of 
Alliance  and  vicinitv  for  their  cordial  co-operation  in  this  grand  work  for  the 
Institution.  Our  schools  joined  in  the  grand  procession  on  Main  street  This 
will  be  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.     Long  live  Mt.  Union  College.'* 

— Important  Supreme  Court  Decision. — An  important  decision,  affecting 
township  boards  of  education  and  local  school  trustees,  was  made  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  recently.  The  case  in  point  was  that  of  the  Board  of  Education 
oC  Stock  Township,  Noble  County,  vs.  Stephen  Mills,  on  error  to  the  District 
Court  of  Guernsey  County. 

Johnson,  J.,  held: 

1.  By  the  proviso  to  the  '^Sth  section  of  the  School  law  (70  0.  L.,  210-211), 
Township  Boards  of  Education  are  required,  when  the  cost  of  building  a  school 
house,  or  other  improvements,  exceeds  $500,  to  advertise  and  let  the  same  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  unless  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  school  property.  This  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  Board  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  and  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  local  directors  of  the 
sub-districts  in  which  the  school  house  or  other  improvement  is  to  be  made. 

2.  In  an  action  by  a  contractor  against  a  Township  Board  of  Education,  to 
recover  damages  for  its  refusal  to  allow  him  to  perform  a  contract  made  in  its 
behalf  by  the  local  directors,  for  the  building  of  a  school  house,  the  cost  of 
which  exceeds  $500,  where  the  validity  of  such  contract  is  in  issue,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  the  Township  Board  advertised  and  let  the  contract  in  accordance 
with  said  proviso,  unless  it  affirmatively  appear  that  it  was  a  case  of  urgent 
necessity,  or  was  for  the  security  or  protection  of  school  property. 

3.  Upon  such  an  issue  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the  local  directors 
showing  that  it  duly  complied  with  said  proviso  is  incompetent,  as  the  local 
board  is  not  authorized  to  advertise,  open  bids  and  award  the  contract. 

4.  Where  incompetent  evidence,  which  is  material  to  the  issue,  is  allowed 
to  go  to  the  jury  in  favor  of  a  prevailing  party,  against  the  objection  of  the 
other  party,  error  to  his  prejudice  will  be  presumed.  In  such  case,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  reverse  the  judgment,  to  show  that  the  jury  was  in  fact 
influenced  thereby. 

Judgment  reversed  and  cause  remanded. 

— S.  W.  0.  T.  A. — We  are  indebted  for  the  following  report  of  the  Cincin- 
nati meeting,  to  Miss  Louise  Knoop,  a  pupil-teacher  in  the  Cincinnati  Normal 
School : 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  South-western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  on  the  28th  of  October. 
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On  the  Friday  preceding,  several  superintendents,  with  their  teachers,  from 
adjoining  counties,  visited  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Superintendent  L.  D. 
Brown,  of  Hamilton,  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers,  also  Superintendent 
Stewart,  of  Oxford,  with  several  of  his  assistants,  met  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Normal  School,  and  witnessed  the  work  of  the  children  in  primary  arithmetic, 
reading,  music,  etc.  The  address  of  Superintendent  Brown  before  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  the  Normal  School  contained  many  practical  suggestions  on 
methods  of  teaching,  which  he  gathered  from  the  schools  of  Europe  during  his 
visit  there  last  summer. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  on  Saturday  morning,  at  9:30  A.  M. 

PROGRAM. 

Music.     Overture — John  of  Paris by  Cincinnati  Music  Teachers. 

Prayer by  Rev.  Dr.  Joyce. 

Address  of  Welcome Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati. 

Response Superintendent  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton. 

Music.     By  the  Pupils  of  Intermediate  and  High  Schools,   under  direction  of 

Prof.  G.  F.  Junkermann. 

Inaugural  Address President  J.  Mickleborough,  of  Cincinnati. 

Reading Miss  Bertha  Cranch,  of  Cincinnati. 

Grading  in  District  Schools, 

J.  C.  Macpherson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wayne  Co..  Indiana. 
Discussion  opened by  Hon.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio. 

The  large  hall  of  Hughes  High  School  was  crowded  with  teachers  from 
Hamilton,  Butler,  Preble,  Warren,  and  Clermont  counties ;  also  teachers  from 
Newport  and  Covington,  Ky. 

The   following  superintendents  were  present :    C.  H.  Bennett,  of  Franklin; 
T.  A.  Pollok,   of  Miamisburg;  Mr.    Stewart,  of  Oxford;  A.  B.  Johnston,  of 
Avondale ;  A.  T.  Wiles,  of  Newport,  Ky. ;  L.    D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton ;  H.  P. 
Ufford,  of  Madisonville ;  T.  G.  McCalmont,  of  College  Hill ;  C.  E.  McVay,  of 
Clifton;  J.  P.  Cummins,  of  Riverside. 

The  following  Cincinnati  teachers  were  present:  Principal  of  Normal 
School  J.  Mickleborough,  Ph  D.  Principal  of  Woodward  High  School,  Prof. 
G.  W.  Harper.     Principal  of  Hughes  High  School,  Prof  E.  W.  Coy. 

Intermediate  District  Principals:    G.  A.  Carnahan,  E.  H.  Prichard,  Geo.  F. 

Sand,  C.  C.  Loiijr,  B.  M.  Weed,  G.  W.  Oyler,  M.  S.  Turrell,  and  many  others. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Mickleborough  presented  the  great  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  hour.  National  and  State. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Macpherson,  superintendent  of  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana, 
was  a  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  presentation  of  Grading  in  District 
Schools.  The  practical  value  of  county  supervisipn  was  convmcingly  demon- 
strated. 

Commissioner  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  in  opening  the  discussion,  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sities of  improvements  in  the  school  system  of  Ohio,  advocating  county  super- 
vision, the  abolition  of  the  sub-district  system,  etc.  The  Commissioner  made  a 
most  favorable  impression  upon  the  audience  and  gained  many  friends  by  the 
enthusiastic  eflforts  which  he  is  putting  forth   in  the  line  of  educational  reform. 
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PERSONAL. 

— ^J.  L.  Trisler,  succeeds  the  late  James  A.  Clark,  as  teacher  at  Paddy's 
Run,  Ohio. 

— J.  Cook  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  schools  of  Genoa,  Ottawa  Coun- 
t3',  at  '^Ib  per  month. 

— Prof  Harris,  of  the  West  Hij^h  School,  Cleveland,  succeeds  Prof.  Coit,  in 
the  Central  High  School. 

— Mr.  Frank  Aborn  has  resij^ned  his  position  as  special  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

— Alva  T.  Wiles,  formerly  of  Zanesville,  O.,  has  completed  his  fourth  year 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Newport,  Ky. 

— Prof.  Coit,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School, 
has  been  called  to  a  similar  position  in  the  Boston  University. 

— J.  P.  Sharkey  is  principal  of  schools  at  Venice,  O.,  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Butler  County  Teachers'  Association. 

— O.  T.  Corson,  a  member  of  the  Preble  County  Board  of  School  Examin- 
ers, has  been  elected  for  the  third  time  to  the  principalship  of  the  schools  of 
Camden,  0. 

— Miss  Viola  Smith,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  a  classical  graduate  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  has  been  called  to  the  Central  High  School  at  Cleveland,  as 
teacher  of  history. 

— Dr.  Peaslee,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  continues  to  urge 
the  teachers  and  pupils  under  his  charge  to  adorn  the  walls  of  their  school- 
rooms with  the  portraits  of  eminent  authors. 

— S.  M.  Surface,  for  man^'  years  a  teacher  in  ungraded  schools  in  Preble 
County,  spent  his  last  vacation  traveling  in  Europe.  He  is  probably  the  only 
teacher  in  Ohio  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  twice. 

— Charles  H.  Dietrich,  now  in  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  is  another  Buckeye  abroad.  His  Second  Annual  Report 
just  received  shows  the  schools  under  his  charge  to  be  well  organized  and  do- 
ing good  work. 

— Superintendent  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Hamilton,  announces  that  he  is  ready  to 
conduct  institutes  and  give  lectures  before  lyceums,  etc.  In  his  "Five  Fort- 
nights Abroad"  he  will,  we  suppose,  give  an  account  of  himself  as  to  how  he 
spent  last  summer. 

— ^J.  L.  Denton,  State  Superintendent  of  Arkansas,  and  editor  of  the  Arkan- 
sas School  Journal,  while  holding  a  teachers'  institute  at  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
in  a  fit  of  insanity  jumped  from  a  balconj'  and  killed  himself.     He  was  one  of 
the  leading  educational  workers  of  that  State. 

— Colonel  F.  A.  Parker  late  superintendent  of  schools  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  and 
since  supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools,  has  been  elected  to  the  Principalship  of 
the  Cook  County  (111.)  Norraffl  School.  The  Chicago  Inter- Ocean  makes  the 
announcement  and  adds:  "This  skillful  educator  is  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  and  wise  leaders  in  the  cause  of  public  school  improvement  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  country.  The  liberal  salary  of  $5,000  promised  him  will  be 
much  better  earned  by  such  an  educator  than  $2,500  by  the  average  Normal 
school  principal.  Let  all  Western  teachers  who  are  zealous  for  school  progress 
stand  ready  to  salute  Colonel  Parker  with  cheers  of  hearty  welcome  to  our 
midst." 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 

A  Text  Book  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,  for  High  Schools  and  Acad- 
emies. By  Alfred  P.  Gage,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  in  the  English  High 
School,  Boston,  Mass.     Boston :  Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co.  1882. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  practical  text-books  on  Physics  we  have  seen. 

As  indicated  by  his  motto,  *'Read  Nature  in  the  Language  of  Experiment,*' 
the  author  sends  the  pupil  to  that  most  delightful  of  teachers,  "Mother  Nature." 

His  plan  is,  as  far  as  practicable,-  by  experiment  and  discussion,  to  familiar- 
ize the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  principles  of  definitions  and  laws  before  giv- 
ing the  statement  of  them. 

The  book  abounds  in  directions  for  inexpensive  experiments,  problems  and 
illustrations  are  abundant,  and  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  teacher,  pupils 
maybe  led  to  a  delightful,  practical  knowledge  of  those  "friendly  giants'*  gravi- 
tation, water,  wind,  and  electricit3\  S. 

Homeri  Ilias.  Libri  I — XXIV.  Edidit  Guilielmus  Dindorf  Chicago: 
Townsend  MacCoun.     Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner.     1882.     Price,  $1.25. 

Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Carmina.  Recognovit  Lucianus  Mueller.  Chicago: 
Townsend  MacCoun.     Leipzig:  B.  G.  Teubner.     1882.     Price,  $1.00. 

These  two  books  belong  to  the  publisher's  Library  Edition  of  Standard  Latin 
and  Greek  Authors.  They  contain  the  revised  Leipzig  text  without  notes,  in 
convenient  and  attractive  form  and  clear  type.  These  plain  texts,  unaltered 
and  unencumbered  with  misleading  notes,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  classical 
scholars. 

The  National  Council  of  Education :  its  Constitution,  Members  and  Com- 
mittees ;  Reports  of  Proceedings  at  Atlanta  and  Saratoga ;  with  Reports  of 
Committees,  and  Brief  History  of  the  Organization.  Boston :  New  England 
Publishing  Company. 

Garfield,  the  Ideal  Man.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes of  Geauga  and  Portage  Counties,  by  J.  0.  Converse,  Editor  of  the  Geauga 
Republican.     Cleveland :  William  W.  Williams. 

How  to  Write ;  Secondary  lessons  in  the  English  Lanjguage.  Illustrated  with 
more  than  150  engravings.  By  W.  B.  Powell,  A.  M.  Philadelphia  :  Cowper- 
thwaite  &  Co. 

This  is  part  II  of  Powell's  Language  Series,  noticed  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly. 

Course  of  Study  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  New  Lisbon  Public 
Schools.     C.  C.  Davidson,  Superintendent. 

Regulations  and  Course  of  Study  of  the  Columbus  Grove  Public  Schools, 
Putnam  Co.,  0.     E.  T.  Fairchild,  Superintendent. 

The  Longfellow  Calendar  for  1883.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.     Price,  one  dollar. 

This  is  a  beautiful  souvenir  of  the  great  poet.  It  is  printed  in  twenty  colors, 
so  blended  and  distributed  as  to  produce  a  very  rich  and  tasteful  effect.  It 
contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  a  view  of  his  Cambridge 
Home,  the  Belfry  of  Bruges,  a  picture  of  Evangeline  and  one  of  Priscilla,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  most  famous  works,  and  a  choice  selection  from  his 
writings  for  every  day  in  the  year.  There  should  be  one  in  every  school-room 
in  the  land. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1883,  in  addition  to  its  usual  variety  of  Stories, 
Essays,  Poetry,  etc.,  promises  several  especially  attractive  features.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  will  write  frequently  and  exclusively  for  The  Atlantic.  Long- 
fellow left  a  completed  dramatic  poem  entitled  "Michael  Angelo,"  which  he  was 
more  than  ten  years  in  writing.  The  first  installment  of  this  poem  will  appear 
in  the  January  number.  Hawthorne  left  among  his  papers  the  plan  and 
sketches  of  a  novel  entitled  "The  Ancestral  Footstep."  The  first  portion  ap- 
pears in  the  December  number  and  will  be  continued.  Henrjr  James,  Jr.,  W. 
D.  Howells,  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  will  also  make  contributions  of  inter- 
est and  value. 


S4>  Book  Noticis. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Newport,  Ky.,  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882.     Alva  T.  Wiles,  Superintendent. 

The  North  American  Review /or  December  is  an  excellent  number.  Gen. 
Grant's  article  in  defense  of  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  will  attract  much  attention. 
The  ''Constitational  Prohibition"  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  a 
timely  article  and  will  be  widely  read.  The  remaining  articles  are  "The  Health 
of  American  Women,"  "The  Influence  of  Food  on  Civilization,"  "The  Decline 
of  Clerical  Authority,"  and  "Success  on  the  Stage." 

The  Christmas  St,  Nicholas  will  appear  Dec.  1,  and  judging  from  the  table 
of  contents,  it  will  be  a  royal  number,  laden  with  mirth  and  good  cheer  for  the 
3'oung  people. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  December  will  delight  its  readers.  For  variety 
and  freshness  of  matter  and  illustrations  it  is  unsurpassed.  John  Marshall,  the 
Great  Chief-Justice,  is  the  subject  of  the  frontispiece,  which  belongs  to  E.  V. 
Smalley's  paper  on  *'The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States."  Henry  James, 
Jr.'s  "Point  of  View*'  is  a  fascinating  study  of  American  manners.  But  it  is 
useless  to  enumerate :  the  number  is  filled  with  good  things.  By  the  way,  our 
readers  will  take  notice  that  we  cannot  any  longer  furnish  The  Ventury  »nd  St. 
Nicholas  at  the  very  low  rate  at  which  we  have  been  furnishing  thorn.  The 
publishers  have  "raised"  on  us.  We  can  still  furnish  them,  however,  to  single 
subscribers,  on  better  terms  than  the  publishers  furnish  them.  See  Teachers' 
Club  List  in  the  advertising  department. 

LittelPs  Living  Age  is  advertised  in  this  number.  It  comes  weekly  and  con- 
tains the  ablest  essays  and  reviews  of  the  day.     We  furnish  it  at  club  rates. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December  comes  filled  with  choicest  mat- 
ter drawn  from  the  best  sonrces.  Probably  the  ablest  and  most  important 
article  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  William  D.  Le  Sueur,  of  Canada,  to  the  article  of 
Goldwin  Smith  entitled  "Have  we  yet  found  a  New  Basis  for  Morality  ?  "  The 
Science  Monthly  is  probably  the  foremost  scientific  periodical  of  the  world. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  is  edited  by  William  T.  Harris, 
and  published  quarterly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Subscription  price, 
$3.00.  "It  is  intended  as  a  vehicle  for  such  translations,  commentaries,  and 
original  articles  as  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  Speculative  Philosophy  in 
all  Its  departments."  It  fills  a  place  occupied  by  no  other  magazine  in  this 
country. 

Education,  The  November-December  number  has  just  come  to  hand. 
Its  table  of  contents  is  ver}-  inviting.  Dr.  Tappan.  of  Ohio,  has  an  article  on 
The  University:  Its  Place  and  Work  in  the  American  System  of  Education. 
The  True  Order  of  Studies  in  Primary  Instruction ;  Christianity,  not  Intellect, 
Imperial;  The  Studv  of  History ;  Self-Consciousness  in  Education  ;  and  Tech- 
nical Education  of  Women,  are  some  of  the  subjects  treated. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
comes  monthly  and  is  always  filled  with  matter  of  great  interest  to  students  of 
American  history. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  ph^'sician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by 
an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma  and 
all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous 
Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousand  of  cases  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his  suffer- 
ing fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  suffering. 
I  will  send  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French 
or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail  by  ad- 
dressing with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A.  Noyes,  149  Power's  Blacky 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


McGUFFEYS  REVISED  SPELLER. 

VALUABLE  FEATURES. 

Thirty-eight  New  and  Beaatifal  Illustrations. 

Large  Boman  and  Script  Alphabets. 

The  standard  system  of  Diacritical  Marks. 

Stand£Crd  Orthography,  Pronunciation,  and  Syllabication. 

Exercises  on  each  of  the  distinetive  marks. 

Numerons  Lessons  on  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. 

Each  Spelling  Lesson  is  associated  with  some  principle  of  Sounds  Meaning,  or 
Accent. 

Several  separate  Lessons  on  Pronunciation. 

Numerous  Lessons  in  Difficult  Words. 

Dictation  Exercises. 

Hynthetic  Exercises  for  Formation  of  Sentences. 

Lessons  in  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced. 

Lessons  in  SynonyncLous  and  Homophonous  Words. 

Lessons  in  Words  of  Irregular  Pronunciation. 

Lessons  in  Proper  Names  and  Abbreviations. 

American  and  Foreign  Geographical  Names. 

EXCHANGE,  PRICE  iOc;     INTRODUCTION,  18c. 


Mcfinffey's  Revised  Beading  Charts, 

McOnffey's  Eevised  Primer» 
Bay's  Kew  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 

Harvey's  Bevised  Elem'y  Grammar  and  Composition^ 
Harvey's  Bevised  English  Grammar, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
.   Bitter's  Geographical  Studies, 

Bitter's  Comparative  Geography. 

PRICE-LlSTand  CATALOGUEon  APPLICATION. 

m  ANTfEEF,  BBAGG  &  CO.,  Mista, 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 
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McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

MrGlTFKrS  REVISED  READERS  are  the  vwat  attractive  series 
j)u}ilii<hed. 

Thnj  rarer  a  wider  range  of  the  best  EnglUh  Literature  than  any  other 
series. 

Tlieij  cnntdin  select  ions  from  more  than  200  standard  authors. 

They  are  U'^fer  and  vv)re  profuse!]/  illustrated  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  enihclli.shed  with  250  ^^"^  engravings  by  60  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican artists. 

Tfiey  are  adapted  to  modern  methods,  and  most  carefully  graded. 

The  Typograjthy,  Printing,  and  Binding  are  in  the  highest  style  of 
tht  Ifook'fimking  art. 

Price.  Exchange.    Introduction. 

McSuffey's  Revised  First  Reader, 
Mc&uffey's  Revised  Second  Reader, 
McQuffey's  Revised  Third  Reader, 
McQuffey's  Revised  Fourth  Reader, 
McGnffey's  Revised  Fifth  Reader, 
McQaffey's  Revised  Sixth  Reader, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Eclectic  Speller, 

ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Bptmeflt  of  tie  Interior, 

CENSUS  OFFICE, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  28/^,  1881. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bkagg  &  Co.,) 
Cincinnati,  0.         j 

Gentlemen: 

After  examination  of  the  maps  published  by  the  various 
map-publishers  of  the  country,  I  find  those  of  your  Eclectic 
Geographies  better  fitted,  on  the  whole,  for  the  representation 
of  our  data  than  any  others.  They  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
correct,  and  certainly  express  the  Physical  Features  better, 
more  scientifically  and  more  fully  than  any  others  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  *****!  desire  them  for  the  orig- 
inal plotting  of  the  Census. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  GANNETT, 

Geographer  and  Special  Agent  of  the  Tenth  Census 
of  the  United  States. 

VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pab  rs,  Cmcinnati  and  New  York. 
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W    D    HBNKLB   *^^ 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLI'^HER  ' 
*=^=a     Salem  Oh  o    f     =*^ 


DR.  AVERY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

r. 

KLEMKNTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
ThlsBiok.  although  It  has  been  onlv  a  short  time  before  the  public,  is  admitted 
to  b»  tli«»  b  »';t  iiil  ip(,(l  for  cla-is  work  of  any  in  the  market.    It  l**  alroady  in  use  in 
nearly  uli  th«'  lari»»>r  elf  les  of  the  country,  and  is  fa^it  being  iutroduced  Into  the 
liigh  schools  of  Oliio.    Sample  copy  30  cts. 

II. 
TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK. 
To  aecompany  the  Natural  Philosophy— containing  solutions  of  problems,  addl- 
l  onal  experiment*,  etc.    Price  50  ets. 

IIL 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

This  book,  for  which  the  teaeher>*  of  Ohio  liave  been  Impatlentlv  waiting,  is 
now  hut  issue<l  froiii  tho  press.  It  bids  fairly  to  rival  tlie  auttior's  Niiiural  Phil- 
o-H>phy  in  popularity.    Sample  copy  jO  cts. 

IV. 
HIGH-SCHOOL   CHEMISTRY. 
This  book  contains  the  Filements  of  Chemistry  with   additional  chapters  on 
HydrocarlH»ns  in  Series,  or  Organic  Cliemistry.    It  can  be  used  in  th«  same  class 
with  the  Elements.    (In  Preparation.) 

V. 

TEACHER'S  HAND-BOOK 
To  accompany  Avery's  Chemistries. 

PROF.  OLNEY'S  NEW  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

THE  NEW  SERIES  EMBRACES: 

I. 

01ney*8  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetie. 

Tills  is  the  most  logical  development  of  the  first  steps  in  tlie  Science  of  Num- 
bers that  has  ever  appeared.    Sent  lor  Examination  for  15  cts. 

Olney'sTractical  Arithmetic. 

Thlsljook  has  been  published  but  a  short  time,  but  It  has  already  had  the  moti 
wonderful  Kucce.vf.    Sent  for  examination  for  3.3  els. 
Tlie  two  books  make  a  complete  course  in  Arithmetic. 

For  Schools  of  a  high  grade,  Professor  Olney  has  prepared — 

III. 

The  Science  of  Arithmetic. 

IV. 

The  First  Principles  of  Algebra. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Autlior's  Complete  and  University  A^lgebraA. 

V. 
01ney*S  Complete  Algebra.     New  Edition,  in  large  type. 

This  i)ook  is  now  entirely  re-electrotyped  in  larger  and  more  aUracUve  type  than* 
ever  betore  published. 

COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

THE   WHOLE    SUBJECT    COVERED   IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Study,  Reference,  and  Rail-Koad  Maps  are  all  separate.  They  contain  the 
Census  of  1H.S0  of  the  United  StJiK's,  and  also  of  German  v.  Tliev  are  the  best  and 
most-complete  Geograpljies  published.    Both  bookssent  for  examination  lor  90  cts. 

PATTERSON'S  COMMON-SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  l3e  the  best  speller  In  the  English  Language.  It  con- 
tains all  the  common  words  of  the  languaue  and  teaclies  how  to  spell  them  in  a 
Eractical  way.  ♦*  We  spell  as  we  write,"  is  tlie  motto  of  the  book.  This  book  has 
een  introduced  in  a  large  number  of  the  leading  towns  jind  cltie<of  Ohio  during 
t'le  I  ;ist  season.  It  is  recommended  by  the  best  educators.  Bend  15  cents  for 
specimen  copy. 

HILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

This  Is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  published.    Sample  copy  60  cents. 
Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  Sheldon  &  Co's  Publications. 

Address  GEO,  A.  ROBERTSON,  Agent forOhioi 

319  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland. 
fc  Or  SHELDON  &  CO.,  8  Murray  St.,  New  York,  | 

^.^ i 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


McGUFFEY'S  REVISED  READING  CHARTS 

WfTH  ECLECTIC  REVOLVING  STAHD, 

s8  CliartB,  (alse.  «fi  x  3a  In*)  Including;  larKC 
Binipt  Alphabet,  Roman  Alpbal>et,  Color 
Cbart  and  Rialtlpllcallan  Table. 

PRICE,  CHARTS  AND  STAND  COMPLCTE,  t7.S0. 

CINCINNATI  AND  NEW  YORK; 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers- 


at  ihe  Post-Oflice,  Akron  Ohio 


WEBSTER'S  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


RECENT   VOICES    FROM 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

!k , . . _^__^_^_____ 

Ohio*    T  should  consider  it  a  yery  great        IncUana.    A  teacher  who  has  not  an 
■advantage  to  the  youth  of  OhIo»  If  a  copy  of  ;  Unabridged  Dictionary  is  only  partially  pre- 


" Webster's  Unabridged"  could  be  put  into 
^very  school-house  in  Ohio.— D.  F.  DkWolf. 

Kansas.  I  want  to  see  it  In  every  school 
In  Kansas.— H.  C.  Spebr. 

Texas.  Webster's  Unabridged  is  inval- 
uable in  the  family  and  in  all  Institutions  of 
Learning.— O.  N.  Hollingsworth. 

Illinois.  A  copy  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged l>l<'tionary  in  every  school  in  this 
State,  in  daily  use  by  teachers  and  pupils, 
v^rould  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
schools.— Jambs  P.  Slade. 

Mis^diiri.  I  wish  every  school  disti*lct 
in  Mis»ouri  would  avail  itself  »»f  the  power  to 
purchase  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. — 
H.  D.  Shannon. 

Pennsylvania.  I  flnci  it  to  be  all  that 
^an'be  desired,  as  u  book  of  reference  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  every  earnest  teacher 
4id  pt^il  in  the  »«-hooIa  of  our  land.  For 
4uch  usQ  It  has  my  m<«Ht  hearty  i  ndorsement.— 
S.  E  IlinsER. 

Wisconsin.    For-over  twenty-flve  years, 

^his  work  has  fo^en  ei*tabll8hed  by  law,  in  all 

>u  •  f)ubli(',  schools,  as  the  only  authority  on 

the  sp«*inng,  pronunciation, and  definition  ^f 

Che  wor*iainourlavjriia«ze  —  W.  C.  Whitp«)RD. 

Alabama.  The  most  invaluable  dic- 
tionary extant;  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
used  i'l  every  school  of  our  State.— H.  Ci  ay 
Armsthoko. 

California.  Webster's  Dictionary  has 
long  been  thestandard  inourschools. — Frbd. 

M.  CAMPBriJL. 

Colorado.  I  would  put  a  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  every  school.— Jos. 
O  Shattuck. 

Connecticut-  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
secure  a  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 
ip  every  school-room  of  Connecticut.— B.  G. 

I^ORTHROP. 

Ilela'ware.  I  hope  to  see,  and  very 
much  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Unabridged 
in  every  school  In  the  State.— J.  H.  Groves. 

Florida.  It  would  be  of  very  great  ben- 
efit to  education,  could  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  be  placed  In  every 
school  in  our  State.— E.  K.  Foster. 

Georgia.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  a  copy 
of  it  in  every  school-room  in  Georgia.— Gus- 
TAVUS  J.  Orr. 

Maine.  Every  school  In  the  State  should 
be  furnished  with  Webster's  Unabridged.— 
N.  A.  Luce. 


pared  for  his  work.  1  know  of  no  dictionary 
which  is  superior  to  Webster's  Unabridged.-— 
John  M.  Bloss. 

Icmira.  We  think  every  school -room 
should  be  supplied  with  an  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary of  late  date.  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  Is  in  almost  universal  use  in  this 
State.— C.  W.  VON  Goelln. 

Maryland.  There  should  be  a  copy  in 
every  school-house  that  has  the  means  of 
keeping  It  safely.— M.  A.  Newell. 

Massachusetts.  I  deem  It  very  desi- 
rable that  every  public  school  in  the  Com- 
monwealth shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  — J.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Minnesota.  It  should  be  supplied  by 
trustees  to  every  school-room  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota.— David  Burt. 

Mississippi.  Every  school  I  n  this  State 
would  be  much  beneOted  by  having  a  copy 
of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  on  the 
teacher's  desk.— J.  A.  Smith. 

Nebraska.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
Webster  modt  of  my  life,  and  prefer  It  to  any 
other.— W.  W.  W.  Jones. 

Neiir  Hampshire.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  work  In  every  school  in  the 
State.— J.  W.  Patterson. 

Oregon.  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  is  a  neces- 
sity in  every  school-room.— L.  J.  Powell. 

Rhode  Island.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  blackboard  is  a  large  dictionary.  My 
preference  is  lor  "  Webster."  — Thos.  B. 
Stockwell. 

South  Carolina.  I  should  be  much 
gratified  if  every  bcfaool  in  this  State  could 
be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary.— Hugh  S.  Thompson. 

**  Tennessee.  I  regard  a  standard  dic- 
tionary in  the  school-room  as  almost  an  In- 
dispensable necessity.  The  best  for  the  pur- 
pos**  Is  Webster's  Unabridged.— W.  S.  Doak. 

Vermont.  I  think  it  w<>uld  he  very  de- 
sirable to  have  each  pohonl  in  this  State 
supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary.—Justus  Dartt. 

West  Virpfinia.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  Import- 
ance and  necessity  of  every  school  in  the  land 
havlne  an  Unabridged  Dictionary  In  It.— B.  L. 
Butcher. 


Tudorsements  from    other  States   omitted    for  want  of  spaee 
Published  by  G.  A  C.  IVIERRIAM7springfl3ld.  Mass. 


NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 

I. 
SHELDON     &    CO.'S 

ODERN      SCHOt)L     READERS. 

This  is  an  ontirt'ly  n(»\v  w»ries  of  Readers  in  five  UK)ks.  They  are  very 
eief/aut/f/    iUnsfvatt'd,  and  the  first  three  tire  bonntl  in  /'nil  clothe 

Muny  of  the  best  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  books  t'lnhodif  the  hesi  methoda  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comparison  witli  the- best  heretofore  published. 

Sample  pages  sent  on  application,  or  the  FivHt  Keadei'  on  receipt  of 
lO  <?ts.;  Second  on  receipt  of  1 4-  <*tH.,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  30  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  ready  about  July  1st. 


II. 
PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 

Heady  about  May  fst. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  "  ^attersott's  Common  School 
Speller,''  nwdi  **  Speller  and  A.nalvzer  attd  School  ^lymoloffy/* 
wuich  lKX)ks  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  ettbrt,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  successfol 
teacher,  to  emlxxly  all  thttt  is  reaflg  good  in  the  Language  Lesson 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  hook  on  this  subject 
ever  published. 

WE     CONTINUE    TO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  are  having 
a  great  sale. 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S   INTELLECTUAL  AND    MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
1^  Send  for  Complete   Catalogue. 

SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

869  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Or  W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Care  of  BURROWS  BROS.  &  CO..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CHAITTATJQUA. 


TEACHERS'  RETREAT, 

JULY  8-28,  1882. 

<  9 


OHILUTILIJQIJIL 

School   of  Languages, 

JULY  8~AUG.  17,  1882. 


1.  THE  PLACE. ..."Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,'*  on  Chautauqua  Lake  ;  700  feet  above  LakQ 
Erie,  only  ten  miles  away,  and  1400  feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  460  miles  ficm  New  York 
City,  425  from  Cincinnati,  58u  from  Chicago,  65  from  Buffalo.  Cool,  healthful  and  free  from 
mosquitoeF.  Easily  accee^ible  by  the  great  Railroad  Trunk  Lines.  The  Sanitary  regula- 
tions of  the  grounds  are  perfect.    The  name  of  the  place  is  CHAyTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

2.  THE  0BJECTS....Of  the  *'C.  T.  R."  :  To  stimulate  and  quicken  teachers  by  conver- 
sations, lectures,  drills,  and  illustrative  lessons. 

Of  the  "C.  S.  L."  :  To  make  teachers  familiar  with  the  true  methods  of  teaching  both 
Ancient  and  Modem  Languages,  and  to  increase  popular  interest  in  Philological  Studies. 
Members  of  the  Retreat  may 'witness  for  a  limited  number  of  times  the  exercises  of  the 
•*C.  8.  L." 

3.  THE  EXPENSE.  ...Instruction  for  six  weeks,  912.  This  includes  "C.  T.  R."  and 
"Assembly." 

Admission  to  all  general  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Retreat  for  three  weeks,  16.00. 
This  includes  "Assembly"  until  its  close,  August  21. 

Board  in  cottages  and  at  the  Hotel,  at  all  prices.  Tents  and  cottages  may  be  rented. 
Stibstantial  Board  may  be  had  in  many  cottages  at  $6.00  a  week. 


i«-«i* 


TEACHERS,  LECTURERS,  and  Other  Attractions. 

GERMAN— Prof.  J.  H.  Worman,  A.  M.,  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to 
charge. 

FRENCH— Prof.  A.  Lalande,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  charge. 

QREEK-  Prof.  Henry  Lummls,  A.  M.,  of  Massachusetts,  in  charge. 

LATIN— Prof.  Henry  Lummis,  A.  M.,  «f  Mass.,  in  charge. 

HEBREW  AND  NEW  TEST.  GREEK— Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Drew  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Madist>n,  N.  J.,  and  Editor  of  "McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia,"  in  charge. 

ANGLO-SAX.  AND  ENG.  LITERATURE— Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  charge. 

RHETORIC— Prof,  J.  W.  Dickinsen,  Secretary  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  in  chaige. 

GEOGRAPHY— Prof.  Wm.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  in  charge. 

PHONOGRAPHY— Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge,  of  New  Haven,  Ct,  in  charge. 

ART  LESSONS— Prof.  Frank  Beard,  of  Syracuse  University,  in  charge. 

CLAY  MODELING— E.  A.  Spring,  Sculptor  of  the  Eagleswood  Pottery,  N.J.,  in  charge. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  SCIENCE— Prof.  J.  f.  Edwards,  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  in  charge. 

MUSIC— A  course  of  lessons  on  Teaching  Vocal  Musle,  by  Prof.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Schools  ;  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  History  of  Music,  by  Prof. 
B.  E.  Ayres,  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  Signor  Guiseppe  Vitale  will  be  present  to  give  an  oc- 
casional Muti4xUe  with  his  violin.  Miss  Belle  McClintock,  of  Penn.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Crippen 
ol Kentucky,  soloists. 

ELOCUTION— A  series  of  lessons  on  Voice  Culture  will  be  given  by  Miss  Jennie 
Gfeene,  of  Akron,  O.,  during  the  Teachers*  Retreat,  and  a  special  course  by  Prof .  J.  W, 
Churchill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  during  the  Assembly. 

LECTURES— During  the  Teachers'  Retreat,  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
NUes,  Dr.  James  Strong,  Wallace  Bruce,  Piof.  J.  J.  Luckey,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Post,  and  by  C. 
B.  Bishop. 

OHATJTATXQUA  PB»I0DI0ALS-''™irZrtn';™^r,n.2i 

pwyear.  "CBAUTATTQUA   ASSEMBLY  DAILY  HERALD,"   Organ  of  ChauUaqua  Meetlnga.    8  pages;   48 

Mlanmi.    Daily  in  AnguBt ;  18  numbers.    Goataina  the  lectures  delivered  at  Ohantauqua.    fl.OO  per  volume. 

Both  Periodicals  One  Year,  |2.25.        THEODORE  L.  FLOOD.  Editor  and  Prop.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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NEW     TEXT-BOOKS. 

I. 
SHELDON     &    CO.'S 

1VI0DERN     SCHOOL     READERS. 

» 

This  is  an  entirely  now  series  of  Readers  in  five  IxM)ks.  Tliey  are  ve^ff 
elvftantly   iUnHtrnti'd^  and  the  first  three  are  bound  in  /'tttl  clothe 

Many  of  the  best  educators  in  this  count rj'  have  assisted  in  their  prepara> 
tion,  and  the  books  emhodif  the  best  met  hods  of  teachipg. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  coinparisfm  with  the  ix»st  lieretofore  ptibiished. 

Satnple  pages  sent  on  nj>plication,  or  the  First  Header  on  receipt  of 
lO  ets.;  Seemid  on  receipt  of  14-  ots.,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  readv  ai)<)ut  Julv  1st. 


II. 
PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAIJ, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 

Heady  about  May  ftt. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  author  of  **  ^attei'sott's  Common  School 
Speller, ^ ^  ^wA  ''Speller  and  Analyzer  and  School  ^Etymology," 
wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  imnu^nse  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  successful 
teacher,  to  embody  nil  ttutt  is  reftfff/  ffood  in  the  Language  Lesson 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  booh  on  this  subject 
ever  published. 


■^^  »«-<»> 


WE    CONTINUE   JO    PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS  (in  Two  Books,  which  an  hariog 
a  great  sale. 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
•OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY. 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S   INTELLECTUAL  AND    MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
IS"  Send  for  Complete   Catalogue. 

SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

869  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

<DrW.  B.HINSDALE,  Care  of  BURROWS  BROS.  &  CO..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


OBJLlTTlLIJQniL 

TEACHERS'  RETREAT, 

JULY  8-28,  1882. 


School   of  Languages, 

JULY  8— AUG.  17,  1882. 


1.  THE  PLArE...."Cbautauqua,  N.  Y.,"  on  Chautauqua  Lake  ;  700  feet  above  Lake 
Erie,  only  ten  miles  away,  and  1400  feet  above  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  460  miles  from  New  York 
City,  425  from  Cincinnati,  53u  from  Chicago,  65  from  Buffalo.  Cool,  healthful  and  free  from 
moBquitoeF.  Easily  accessible  by  the  great  Railroad  Trunk  Lines.  The  Sanitary  regula- 
tions  of  the  grounds  are  perfect.    The  name  of  the  place  is  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

2.  THE  0BJECTS....Of  the  "C.  T.  B."  :  To  stimulate  and  quicken  teachers  by  conver- 
sations, lectures,  drills,  and  illustrative  lessons. 

Of  the  "C.  8.  L."  :  To  make  teachers  familiar  with  the  truf  methods  of  teaching  both 
Ancient  and  lif  odem  Languages,  and  to  Increase  popular  interest  in  Philological  Studies. 
Members  of  the  Retreat  may 'witness  for  a  limited  number  of  times  the  exercises  of  the 
"C.  S.  L." 

'   ,     3.    THE  EXPENSE.. ..Instruction  for  six  weeks,  $12.    This  ipcludes  "C.  T.  R."  and 
"Assembly.", 

Admission  to  all  general  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Retreat  for  three  weeks,  $6.00, 
This  includes  **  Assembly "  until  its  close,  August  il . 

Board  in  cottages  and  at  the  Hotel,  At  all  prices.  Tents  and  cottages  may  be  rented. 
Substantial  Board  may  be  had  in  many  cottages  at  $5.00  a  week. 


♦  ♦■ 


TEACHERS,  LECTURERS,  and  Other  Attractions. 

GERMAN— Prof.  J.  H.  Worman,  A.  M.,  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  in 
•charge. 

FRENCH— Prof.  A.  Lalande,  of  Louisville,^  Ky.,  in  charge. 

GREEK— Prof.  Henry  Lummis,  A.  M.,  of  Massachusetts,  in  charge. 

LATIN— Prof.  Henry  Lummis,  A.  M.,  of  Mass.,  itf  charge. 

HEBjlEW  AND  NEW  TEST.  GREEK— Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Drew  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Editor  of  'McCliutock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia,"  in  charge. 

ANGLO-SAX.  AND  ENG.  LITERATURE- Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  charge. 

RHETORIC— Prof.  J.  W.  Dickfiisen,  Secretary  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  in  charge. 

GEOGRAPHY— Prof.  Wm.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  in  charge. 

PHONOGRAPHY— Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  in  charge. 

ART  LESSONS— Prof.  Frank  Beard,  of  Syracuse  University,  in  charge. 

CLAY  MODELING— E.  A.  Spring,  Sculptor  of  the  Eagleswood  Pottery,  N.J.,  in  charge. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  SCIENCE— Prof.  J.  F.  Edwards,  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  in  charge. 

MUSIC— A  course  of  lessons  on  Teaching  Vocal  Musle,  by  Prof.  N.  Coe  Stewart,  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Schools  ;  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  the  History  of  Music,  by  Prof. 
E.  £.  Ayres,  Georgetowir,  Kentucky.  Signor  Goiseppe  Vitale  will  be  present  to  give  an  oc- 
casional MuHcale  with  his  violin.  Miss  Belle  McClintock,  of  Penn.,  and  Miss  Ethel  Crippen 
of  Kentucky,  soloists. 

ELOCUTION— A  series  of  lessons  on  Voice  Culture  will  be  given  by  MissJermie 
Greene,  of  Akron,  O.,  during  the  Teachers'  Retreat,  and  a  Bi>ecial  course  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Churchill,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  during  the  Assembly. 

LECTURES— During  the  Teachers'  Retreat,  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Kiles,  Dr.  James  Strong,  Wallace  Bruce,  Prol  J.  J,  Luckey,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Post,  aud  by  C. 
B.  Bishop. 


CHATTTAUOTTA  FBfilOSICALS— '^''^  chautauquan.  organ  ore. 

per  year.  "CHAUTAUQUA    ASSEMBLY  DAILY  HERALD,"  Organ  of  Chautauqaa  Meetings.    8  pagea;   18 

«olamn8.    Dally  in  Aagust;  ISntuakera.    Containa  the  leotarea  delivered  at  Chaatauqua.    $1.00  per  volome. 

Both  Periedicais  o&e  Year.«2^&.        THEODORE  L.  FLOOD,  Editor  and  Prop.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
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TERMS: 

$1.50  a  Year.       Four  or  more  Copies  ac  $1.35  a  Copy. 


SAMUEL  FINDLEY,  Publisher, 


N  E  W     TE  XT-B  O  O  K  S. 

I. 
SHELDON     &     CO.'S 

MODERN      SCHOOL      READERS. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  Readers  in  five  books.  Tliey  are  very 
eieff€tNtlf/   illustrated^  and  the  first  three  are  bound  in  fall  cloth* 

Many  of  the  l)e8t  educators  in  this  country  have  assisted  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  the  books  einhodff  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 

We  only  ask  for  them  a  comi)aris()n  with  the  'oest  heretofore  published. 

Sfimple  jHiyes  sent  on  ni)])lication.  or  the  Kirst  Header  on  receipt  of 
lO  cts.;  Second  on  receipt  of  14  ots,,  and  Third  on  receipt  of  20  cts. 

The  Fourth  Reader  will  be  readv  about  Julv  Ist. 


II. 

PATTERSON'S   ELEMENTS   OF   GRAMMAR, 

WITH     PRACTICAL     EXERCISES. 

Professor  Patterson  is  the  nuthor  of  *'  ^ai'tersoit^s  Common  School 
Speller, ^^  and  "Speller  and  jiaalyzer  and  Sc?fool  jEtymologyy^' 
wnich  books  have  had,  and  are  yet  having,  an  immense  sale. 

This  book  is  an  earnest  effort,  by  a  most  careful,  painstaking,  and  successful 
teacher,  to  embody  all  that  is  reallff  f/ood  in  the  Language  Lesson 
System,  with  the  older  and  more  rigid  rules  of  Grammar. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  the  best  teaching  booh  on  this  subject 

ever  published. 

^  »^-^ 

WE     CONTINUE     TO     PUBLISH: 

OLNEY'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS    in  Two  Books,  which  are  having 
a  great  sale. 

PATTERSON'S  SPELLERS, 
COLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
AVERY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHEMISTRY, 
HILL'S  RHETORICS, 

SHAW'S  NEW  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, 
OLNEY'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS, 
LOSSING'S  HISTORIES, 
ALDEN'S  SCIENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
HOOKER'S  NEW  PHYSIOLOGY, 

HAVENS'   AND   WAYLAND'S   INTELLECTUAL  AND    MORAL 
PHILOSOPHIES  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
8S"  Send  for  Complete   Catalogue. 

SHELDON    &   COMPANY, 

369  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago.  8  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Or  W.  B.  HINSDALE,  Care  of  BURROWS  BROS.  &  CO..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


O^AJJTJLJJQJJIL 

TEACHERS'  RETREAT, 

JULY  8-28.  1882. 


CRAUTiLVQViL 

School    of  Languages, 

JULY  8— AUG.  17,  1882. 


1.  THE  PLA«'E...."Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,"  on  Chautauqua  Lake  ;  700  feet  above  Lake 
Erie,  only  ten  miles  away,  and  1400  feet  above  the  AtlanticOcean  ;  460  miles  from  New  York 
City,  425  from  Cincinnail,  53o  from  CMcago,  65  from  Buffalo.  Cool,  healthful  and  free  from 
mosquitoeF.  Easily  accessible  by  tl  e  great  Railroad  Trunk  Lines.  The  Sanitary  regula- 
tions of  the  grounds  are  perfect.    The  name  of  the  place  is  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.  Y. 

2.  THE  0BJECTS....Of  the  *'C.  T.  R."  :  To  stimulate  and  quicken  teachers  by  conver- 
sations, lectures,  drills,  and  illustrative  lessons. 

Of  the  'C.  S.  L."  :  To  make  teachers  familiar  with  the  true  methods  of  teaching  both 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  and  to  increase  popular  interest  in  Philological  Studies. 
Members  of  the  Retreat  may  witness  for  a  limited  number  of  times  the  exercises  of  the 
*'C.  S.  L." 

3.  THE  EXPENSE.. ..Instiuction  for  six  weeks,  f-VJ.  This  includes  "C.  T.  R."  and 
"Assembly." 

Admission  to  all  general  exircises  of  the  Teachers'  Retreat  for  ihree  weeks,  $8.00. 
This  includes  "Assembly"  until  its  close,  August  il. 

Board  in  cottages  and  at  the  Hotel,  at  all  prices.  Tents  and  cottages  may  be  rented. 
Sul»tantial  Board  may  be  had  in  many  cottages  at  $5.00  a  week. 


TEACHERS,  LECTURERS,  and  Other  Attractions. 

.GERMAN— Prof.  J.  H.  Worman,  A.  M.,  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
charge. 

FRENCH— Prof.  A.  Lalande,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  charge. 

GREEK— Prof.  Henry  Lummis,  A.  M.,  of  Massachusetts,  in  charge. 

LATIN— Prof.  Henry  Lummis,  A.  M.,  of  Mass., 'in  charge. 

HEBREW  AND  NEW  TEST.  GREEK-Dr.  James  Strong,  of  Drew  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Editor  of  'McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopedia,"  in  charge. 

ANGLO-SAX.  AND  ENG.  LITERATURE- Prof.  W.  D.  McClintock,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  charge. 

rhetoric:— Prof.  J.  W.  Dlckinsen,  Secretary  of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  in  charge. 

GEOGRAPHY— Prof.  Wm.  H.  Niles,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  in  charge. 

PHONOGRAPHY— Rev.  W.  D.  Bridge,  of  New  Haven.  Cl.,  in  charge. 

ART  LESSONS— Prof.  Frank  Beard,  of  Syracuse  University,  in  charge. 

CLAY  MODELING— E.  A.  Spring,  Sculptor  of  the  Eagleswood  Pottery,  N.J.,  in  chaise. 
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Containing  Lessons  and  Selections  in  Natural  Philosophy, 

Botany,  and  Natural  History;  v^ith  Blackboard 

Dra^ving  and  Written  Exercises. 


im 


•n 


Author  of  Geographies,  Wall  Maps,  a  Pictorial  Chart  of  Geography,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  Easy  Lessons  in  Popular  Science. 


Price,  post-paid,  for  examination,  75  Cts. 


THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS 


-ARE  PUBLISHED  BY- 


A.  S.  BARNES  8l  CO., 

Ill  and  113  William  Street,  New  York;     U  and  36  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


STANDARD. 

Watson's  Independent  Readers. 
Monteith's  Independent  Geography. 
Clark's  Diagram  Grammar. 
Davies  &  Peck's  Arithmetics. 
Barnes'  Brief  History  Series. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  each  Science. 
Worman's  German  Series. 
Pujol's  French  Course. 
Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping. 
Jepson's  Music  Readers. 
Northend's  School  Speakers. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Peabody's  Moral  Science. 
Cleveland's  Literature. 


NEW. 

McNally's  New  Geography,  1882. 
Baraes'  New  Mathematics  (ficklin). 
Sill's  Lessons  in  Language. 
Monteith's  Popular  Science. 
Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 
Points  of  History,  by  Dr.  John  Lord. 
Chautauqua  1st  and  2d  German  Books. 
Worman's- First  French  Book. 
Barnes'  Popular  Drawing  Series. 
Davies  New  Legendre. 
Peck's  Ganot;  revised  by  Hanson  and 

Burbank. 
How  not  to  Teach.     15  cents. 
Scarborough's  Greek  Lessons. 


ALSO 


The  Teacher's  Library  of  Professional  Books, 


HEADED  BY 


"Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

All  the  above  and  many  others  (embracing  important  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  education)  are  described  in  our  catalogues,  free  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

9S^  Correspondence  solicited.  Teachers  favoring  us  with  a  call  wiU  receive 
every  attention. 


A.  S.  BARNES  6c  CO., 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO. 


^tki^dai^d    Sjdticktioiikl    0erie^. 


APPLETONS' 


Readers  and  Geographies. 


Appletons'  Readers  are  the  most  attractive  series  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  ranpe  of  Eii^lisli  Literature  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  ilhistrated  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  and  are  carefully  graded. 

The}-  are  not  excrlled  in  material,  printing  or  binding. 

They  introduce   the   instruction  on  Readings  at  iniervaU   through  the  entire 

series  in  a  natural  and  interesting  wa^*. 
The  series  is  complete  xtijice  books. 

Price.  Exchange.  Introduction. 

Appletohg'  First  Reader, 10  .20 

Appletons'  Second  Reader, .15  .32. 

Appletons'  Third  Reader, .20  .42 

Appletons'  Fourth  Reader, .25  .56 

Appletons'  Fifth  Reader. .40  1.00 

Appletons'  Elementary  Reading  Charts,  with  supporter  (Retail  Price)  $10.00. 


Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  (Edition  of  1881.) 

Harkness'  Latin  Series,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Quackenbos'  New  American  History. 
Model  Copy  Books,  with  Sliding  Copies. 

Standard  Copy  Book  and  Lead  Pencil  Course. 

Standard  Tracing  Course,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Krusi's  Free  Hand  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Stickney's  Child's  Book  in  Language,  four  numbers. 

Stickney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language. 


B^-PRICE  LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION/ 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

Address,       C.  B.  RUGGLES,  Agent  for  Ohio, 

319  Euclid  Av.,  Room  2,  Cleveland,  Q. 


Appletons'  Geographies  are  entirely  new,  fresh,  and  original. 

The  Elementary  treats  the  .suljject  objectively,  the  Higher  subjectively. 

The  Physical  and  Political  features  are  shown  on  separate  maps,  i 

They  are  bound  in  cloth,  elegantly  illustrated  and  handsomely  printed.  j 

Price.                                                          Exchange.        Ixtrodcction.  j 

Appletons'  Elementary  Geography,       ...       .35  .55  | 

Appletons'  Higher  Geography, .75  1.25 
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Beacon  Publi«hlnK  Co.,  PrinterB,  Akron,  O. 
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BICKNELL'S 

Education  Publications ! 


EDUCATION, 


An  InternAtioiial  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Science,  the  Art,  the  Philosophy, 
and  Literature  of  Education.  The  best  writers  are  secured  as  contribntors. 
Conductor,  THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL.  The  magazine  contains  over  one  hun- 
dred octavo  pages  of  reading  matter,  priuted  and  bound  in  excellent  style,  with 
a  steel  portrait  in  each  issue.  k 

BiBonthly :  $4.00  per  year,  in  advance  ;  Single  Copies,  75  cte. 
EDUCATION  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $4.50. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

(The  Nuiiniml  and  New  Kiigland.) 

« 

National  in  spirit  and  charactor.  Devoted  to  the  departments  of  Kindergarten,  the  Pri- 
marv  Schools,  the  Grammar  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  With  able  home  and 
foreign  correspondents.  The  various  departments  contain  contributions  horn,  the  best  wri- 
tere  and  educators.  Just  the  paper  needed  by  Teachers  of  every  grade,  and  recommended 
by  tiie  highest  authorities  in  the  country.  Its  depaitments  cover  every  part  of  Educational 
work. 

Weekly :  Price,  $3.00  per  year  ;  in  advance,  $2.50. 

The  JOURNAL  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $3.50. 


THE  PRIMARY  TEACHER. 

Devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction  In  America. 
Unrivaled  iu  its  sphere.  It  is  made  up  of  articles  from  our  ablest  writers  and  teachers  on 
methods  of  teaching  all  branches  of  our  Common-School  Studies,  with  such  practical  hints, 
suggestions,  and  instructions  us  Teachers  want  in  their  every -day  work  in  the  school-room. 

Monthly:  $1.00  per  year. 

PRIMARY  TEACHER  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $2.10. 


THE  GOOD  TIMES. 

A  monthly  Magazine  of  Dialogues,  Declamations,  Recitaiions,  Charades,  Tableaux,  Se- 
lections, Pantomimes,  Songs,  Games,  etc.    The  best  of  its  class. 

Monthly,  $1.00  per  year. 

QOOD  TIMES  and  OHIO  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY,  together,  $2.10. 


Address, 


Educational  Monthly, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCAIIONAL  SERIES 


HOLBROOKS  FIRST  LATIN  LESSONS. 

First  Latin  Lessons.     By  Irene  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  Uni- 
versity^ Lebanon^  0.     12  mo,  81  pages.     Introduction  and  sample  copy  price, 
60  cents. 
SMITH'S  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Studies  in  English  Literature.  Introducing  Selections  from  the  Five  Great 
Classics,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  a  History  of 
English  Literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in  1700.  By 
M.  W.  Smith,  Teacher  of  English  Literature,  Hughes  High  School,  Oincin- 
nati,  O,  12  mo,  about  425  pp.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  $1.20. 
SCHUYLER'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology,  Empirical  and  Rational,  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  by  A. 
Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  Baldwin  University  and  Professor  of  Philot- 
ophy  and   Logic.     12   mo,  about  475   pp.     Introduction  and  sample   copy 
price,  $1.40. 
THE  ECLECTIC  QUESTION  BOOK,  OR  TEACHER'S  EXAMINER. 

By  Alexjlnder  Duncan,  A.  M.  Questions  for  Complete  Review  of  Spelling, 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  -English  Grammar,  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  as 
taught  in  the  best  modern  text-books.  An  invaluable  aid  to  teachers  and 
those  preparing  for  examinations.  12  mo,  cloth,  163  pages.  Sample  copy  and 
introduction  price,  50  cents. 
DOERNER'S  TREASURY  OF  GENERAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Part    I.    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  50  cents. 

Part  II.    Introduction  and  Sample  Copy.     Price  65  cents. 
Both  volumes  now  ready.  •  Invaluable  to  teachers  and  pupils.     The   Treasury 
instructs  the  pupils  in  just  those  branches  of  knowledge  not  considered  in  the 
ordinary  school   course.     Questions   and   Answers  in   the  Sciences,  Natural 
History,  &c.,  &c.     Part  I  for  primary  classes ;  Part  II  for  higher  grades. 

A^'SENO  ONE  DOLLAR  for  sample  copy  of  the  Eclectic  History  of  the 
United  States,  complete  to  date,  containing  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents  and 
other  distinguished  characters  in  American  history  ;  numerous  bright  and  en- 
livening illustrations;  excellent  maps,  &c.,  &c.  A  fascinating  and  beautiful 
school-book.  ^       

THE  ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

OF  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

MODERN— ATTRACTIVE -DURABLE— ECONOMICAL. 


McGuff'ey's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller, 
McGuffey's  Revised  Reading  Ciiarts, 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics  and  Algebras, 
Harvey's  Revised  Grammars  and  Composition, 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 
Eclectic.  System  of  Penmanship, 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States, 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series, 


White's  Arithmetics, 
Schuyler's  Algebra, 
Holbrook' s  Grammars, 
Norton's  Philosophy, 
Norton's  Physics, 
Norton's  Chemistry, 
Brown's  Physiology, 
Kidd's  Elocution, 


Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing,  Etc. 
A  Full  Line  of  Superior  Text-Books  adapted  to  Schools  of  Every  Grade, 

The  books  of  the  Eclectic  Series  are  used  in  Public  and  Private  Schools  and 
Colleges,  throughout  the  United  States.  No  other  Series  approaches  them  in 
extent  of  circulation  and  popularity. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST  ON  APl>LICATION/ 


VAN   ANTWERP,  BRAGG   &   CO.,   Publishers, 


CZ2TCZ2T2Ti^'7X  db  ^JSTj^r  -70 


^tkijdafd    Sjdudktioiikl    Bei'ie^. 


APPLETONS' 


Readers  and  fieographies 


Appietona'  Readere  are  the  most  attractive  serr^s  published. 

They  cover  a  wider  range  of  English  Literature  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  better  and  more  profusely  illustrated  than  any  other  series. 

They  are  adapted  to  modern  methods  and  are  carefully  graded. 

Thej'  are  ncit  excelled  in  material,  printing  or  binding. 

They  introduce  the   instruction  on  Reading  at  intervals  through  the  entire 

series  in  a  natural  and  interesting  waj'. 
The  series  is  complete  in  Jive  books. 

Price.                                                        Exchange.  Introduction. 

Applatobs'  Fir^t  Reader,      ......     .0  .20 

Appletons'  Second  Reader, .15    .  .32 

Appletons'  Third  Reader, .20  .42 

Appletone'  Fourth  Reader, .25  .56 

AppletoQ^'  Fifth  Reader, .40  f.OO 

Appletons'  Elementary  Reading  Charts,  with  supporter  (Retail  Price)  $10.00. 


Appletone'  Geographies  are  entirely  new,  fresh,  and  original. 
The  Elementary  treats  the  subject  objectively,  the  Higher  subjectively. 
The  Physical  and  Political  features  are  shown  on  separate  maps. 
They  are  bound  in  cloth,  elegantly  illustrated  and  handsomely  printed. 

Prick.                                                        Exchange.        Intropuctiox. 
Appletons'  Elemeniary  Geography,    .  -     -     -      .35  .55 

Appletons'  Higher  Geography, .75  1.25 


Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  (Edition  of  1881.) 

Harkness'  Latin  Series,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Quackenbos'  New  American  History. 
Model  Copy  Books,  with  Sliding  Copies. 

Standard  Copy  Book  and  Lead  Pencil  Course. 

Standard  Tracing  Course,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Krusi's  Free  Hand  and  Inventive  Drawing. 

Stickney's  Child's  Book  in  Language,  four  numbers.  g   ' 

Stickney's  Letters  and  Lessons  in  Language. 
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